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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  following  work,  now  first  presented  to  the  English  pablic, 
is  translated  from  the  German  of  the  accomplished  Madame  Palzow, 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  her  conntrymen,  stands  at  the  head 
of  this  class  of  literatnre.  Daring  a  recent  residence  in  Germany, 
the  original  was  recommended  to  the  translator,  as  the  best  specimen 
of  the  modem  German  romance ;  and  much  snrpise  was  exprei^d, 
that  it  had  not  been  rendered  int<o  English;  since,  besides  its 
healthy  and  moral  tone,  the  stirring  natnre  of  its  incidents,  and 
its  beantifal  touches  of  natural  feeling,  the  scene  of  the  story  lies 
in  our  own  country. 

Scott  has  familiai-ized  the  world  to  the  mixture  of  fiction  with 
history ;  and  Madame  Palzow  has  followed  his  example,  by  inter- 
weaving with  her  historical  facts,  many  characters  and  circumstances 
not  to  be  met  with  in  authentic  history ;  but  she  has  done  this  with 
so  much  skill  that  we  do  not  feel  our  reverence  for  truth  at  all  in- 
truded upon. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  period  of  our  own  history  more  interesting 
than  that  daring  which  the  weak-minded  and  unfittingly  educated 
James  of  Scotland  swayed  the  sceptre  of  England,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Elizabeth,  had  become  so  glorious  at  home,  and  so  for- 
midable abroad.  It  is  true  that  the  tragedy  which  terminated  in 
the  death  of  Charles  L,  had  long  been  preparing ;  but  the  unfortu- 
nate ignorance  of  James  with  respect  to  the  mental  qualities  of  his 
Englbh  subjects,  his  carelessness  in  not  striving  to  conform  to  their 
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yOite,  and  that  obtnseness  of  comprehension  which  could  reap  no 
^nefit  from  the  misfortunes  of  his  mother,  struck  away  the  last 
support  from  an  already  tottering  monarchy. 

These  features  in  our  English  history,  Madame  P«.]zow's  intelli- 
gent mind  seems  to  have  grasped  with  more  than  feminine  power ; 
while  the  exquisite  C»co  intli  wbidi  ^h»  lias  ^rawn  the  character 
of  her  heroine,  Lady  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  vigour  with  which  she 
has  portrayed  the  noble-minded  Dndiess  of  Nottingham,  evince  an 
imagination  aa  fervid  and  delicate  as  her  philosophy  is  true  and 
pare. 

If  we  flbodU  find  Ite,  «a«aiM  Bul|j«eft8,  Madame  Palzow's  ideas 
difier  from  ov  own,  w«  mnt  Ettribvte  llus  variance  to  the  great 
dirersity  tiutt  ezislB  between  the  nodal  relations  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  those  of  Gennaay;  but,  notwithstanding  this  occasional 
variance,  our  readers  will*  freely  admit  f^at  she  had  depicted,  with 
equal  force  mad  tni^h,  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  transltiou 
period  of  our  English  history. 

F.  K  B. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Day  was  drawing  to  its  close.  The  light  fogs  which  arose  from 
the  valleys  spread  a  magic  tint  over  the  landscape,  softly  veiling  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  had  given  brightness  to  a  warm  spring  day. 
In  snch  moments,  when  the  massy  appearance  of  the  clouds,  and  the 
rich  light,  dimmed  by  the  mist,  give  to  the  landscape  so  unearthly  a 
character,  who  is  not  reminded  of  the  charming  fables  learnt  at 
our  nurse's  knee,  iind  which,  with  their  golden  trees,  emerald 
meadows,  And  palaces  of  rubies  and  precious  stones,  most  probably 
had  their  origin  in  natural  appearaaces  resemUing  those  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

The  wide  prospect  from  the  point  in  the  landscape  whence  we 
enter  upon  our  story,  afforded  a  charming  union  of  sublime  and 
lovely  objects,  from  which  the  eye  could  not  willingly  withdraw 
itself.  We  find  ourselves  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  county 
of  Nottingham,  between  Chesterfield  and  the  pleasant  hills  of 
Sheffield.  Here  stood  the  ancestral  castle  of  the  Earls  of  Derbery, 
Dukes  of  Nottingham.  Its  extensive  woods  and  smiling  valleys 
formed  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whilo 
the  building  itself  was  a  distinguished  m6nument  of  different  centuries, 
with  their  progressive  taste  and  increaaed  requirements. 

The  ancient  name,  Godway  Castle,  had  descended  from  such  an 
early  age,  that  even  the  old  fiimily  who  now  possessed  it  were  un- 
certain wheUier  it  had  been  erected  by  one  of  their  own  ancestors ; 
and  the  escutcheons  which  deccM-ated  it  were  so  nearly  (d^tera^ 
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bj  time,  that  all  the  efforts  of  heraldry  to  decipher  them  were  in 
Tain.  The  castle  was,  nevertheless,  preserved  with  a  respect  and 
solicitude  due  to  it,  whether  as  a  specimen  of  the  earliest  ages  of 
architecture,  or  whether  as  a  family  possession  of  ancient  times* 
But  it  was  certain  that  the  enlargements  of  the  castle,  which 
belonged  to  as  many  different  ages  as  possessors,  had  been  always 
undertaken  with  a  view  to  complete  the  first  rough,  yet  grand,  pro- 
jects of  the  original  architect.  It  was  easy  to  discern  throughout, 
that  a  union  between  the  different  styles  of  building  was  aimed  at, 
even  from  the  earliest  period  when  a  safe  abode  was  the  great  re- 
quisite, to  an  age  of  public  peace,  whea  wealth  and  increased 
civilization  asked  and  allowed  a  greater  regard  to  what  was  beauti- 
ful and  agi'eeable. 

The  keep,  for  thus  the  most  ancient  part  was  called,  stood  on  the 
'Bide  of  a  hill  whieh  had  formerly  been  fortified,  and  which  gave  to 
the  later  possesses  plenty  of  room  for  their  pleasure-grounds.  The 
gateway  remained  as  the  entrance  to  the  castle ;  and  it  was  suited 
to  that  purpose  by  its  majesty  and  grandeur,  and  still  more  by  its 
martial  appearance.  The  wide,  even  roads,  which  ran  through  the 
wood  and  the  valley  in  different  directions,  met  in  a  large  green 
space,  spreading  itself  before  the  walls,  and  was  bounded  towards 
the  north  by  a  beautiful  semicircle  of  wood.  The  vallerins,  with 
their  green  banks  and  fortified  bridges,  appeared  still  able  to  offer 
resistance  in  case  of  attack ;  but  a  careful  observer  might  discover 
that  these  banks  and  ditches  lost  themselves  in  the  beautifal  meadow 
ground  on  the  south  side,  which  had  been  cultivated  on  account  of 
its  gi-eater  safety.  In  that  direction  lay  the  farms  and  the  cottage 
abodes  of  the  foresters,  unconnected  with  each  other ;  and  on  the 
west  was  a  lake,  which,  extending  itself  towards  the  north,  reached 
the  wood  which  clothed  the  declivity  of  the  hilL  From  the  terraces 
of  the  castle,  steps,  roughly  hewn  in  the  stone,  descended  to  this 
wood,  which  was  also  used  as  a  pleasure-ground. 

The  towers  of  the  bridge  were  still  occupied  by  warders,  whose 
business  it  was  to  announce  with  their  horns  the  arrival  of 
strangers.  But  against  the  old  towers  leaned  peaceful  huts ;  and 
blooming,  rosy-cheeked  children  g>imbollcd  in  intimate  companion- 
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ship  with  the  ^eer,  which  availed  themselves  of  the  green  sanshiny 
banks  for  their  feediug-place. 

The  entrance  to  the  castle  was  over  a  drawbridge,  leading  to  a 
lofty  vanlted  gateway,  between  two  towers,  connected  by  a  gallery. 
The  castle  conrt  was  then  reached ;  and  opposite  to  the  entrance 
gate  was  seen  the  most  beantifal,  if  not  the  most  ancient,  part  of  the 
castle.  This  building  was  the  work  of  a  later  day,  and  in  the 
Gothic  style  ;  but  the  upper  part  had,  through  some  unknown  cir- 
cumstances, fallen  to  decay,  and  only  the  lower  rooms  were  pre- 
served, consisting  of  three  vaulted  halls,  which  formed  the  entrance 
to  a  second  court.  Passing  through  these,  the  spectator  found  him- 
self, with  pleased  surprise,  in  front  of  the  splendid  dwelling-house, 
which,  built  in  all  the  richness  of  the  purest  style,  produced  a 
pleasing  impression  of  peace  and  civilization,  encouraging  the 
development  of  .beauty. 

The  castle  was  placed  much  above  the  fortifications,  whence 
broad,  walled-in  roads  led  to  the  castle  court ;  while,  on  the  other 
side,  the  terrace  led  along  the  building  into  the  park.  Here,  on  the 
garden  side,  might  be  seen  the  most  recent  improvements,  made 
under  the  grandfather  of  the  late  duke,  after  his  return  from  Italy ; 
whither  he  had  been  sent  by  Elizabeth  on  an  embassy  to  Sixtus  V., 
during  her  short  friendship  with  the  holy  see.  The  architect  had 
here  somewhat  departed  from  the  taste  of  his  forefathers.  Italy  had 
filled  his  fancy  with  images  which  had  no  reality  in  his  paternal 
country.  Every  kind  of  work  of  art  was  procured  by  him ;  but 
the  lofty  Gothic  rooms  of  the  old  castle,  with  their  narrow  pointed  " 
windows,  and  the  uncertain  light  which  played  through  the  thousand 
coloured  panes,  were  no  abode  for  the  marble  statues  which  had 
been  brought  from  her  noble  pillared  halls ;  nor  for  the  exquisite 
works  of  the  pencil,  which  vainly  sought  companionship  with  the 
walls  overladen  with  ornaments ;  where,  amidst  countless  shields, 
carved  in  stone  and  marble,  the  gloomy  ancestral  pictures  of  the 
childhood  of  art  stared  down  upon  them. 

For  this  reason  the  active  care  of  the  duke  soon  provided  a  moi-e 
fitting  abode  for  his  favourites,  in  a  new  wing,  built  with  clear 
windows  and  lofty  cupolas.     This  Italian  wing  of  the  great  building 
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Stood  along  tiie  aorHi  part  of  tbe  terraoe ;  and  on  !3ie  fiOBfii  i^^ 
the  duke's  wife,  a  conntess  of  the  house  of  DeTB'eiix,  built  it  chapd, 
which  showed  the  inftnefico  of  i&e  taste  acquired  bj  the  dnke  daring 
his  residence  in  Italj.  It  cannot  he  denied  that  he  was  impelled 
by  that  impure  taste,  which,  at  a  somewlmt  later  period,  extended 
its  oonf nsloa  of  H^  Ot«ek  with  the  Gothic  architecture  over  the  half 
of  Europe.  9«t  not  the  less  magnificent  was  this  chapel,  with  its 
beautifal  portals,  its  majestic  fltaircase,  and  its  splendid  windows, 
richlj  carT^d  with  flowers,  all  serving  to  render  the  whole  glorious. 
Well-made  roads,  for  tlie  use  of  l3ie  inhabitants  of  the  cultiTated 
▼ailejs,  led  up  to  l^e  chapel. 

Between  the  chi^l  and  the  castle  stood  tiie  south  tower,  under 
which  was  the  family  vault,  winch  was  nsed  for  service  before  the 
erection  of  the  new  building.  The  space  between  the  Italian  wing 
and  the*  chapel  was  bounded  by  the  princely  halls,  which,  in  three 
divisions,  separated  the  entrance  from  the  castle  court.  The  middle 
division,  with  its  beautifol  lattices  and  pillared  roof,  contained  the 
wide  staircaj9e  whidi  led  to  ti)e  upper  i*ooms;  though  this  was 
acarcely  used  esoept  on  solemn  occasions,  and,  on  account  of  its 
buge  dze,  served  piindpally  ns  a  place  of  exercise  for  the  higher 
servants  of  the  casUe. 

Ibe  rooms  adjoining,  were,  on  the  contrary,  adorned  with  the 
most  braiiant  furniture ;  bearing  witness  to  the  pride  of  their  princely 
ii^Mtants,  and  to  the  kxnry  which  England  at  that  time  knew 
well  how  to  procure  from  liie  treasures  of  Italy,  and  the  industry  of 
the  Netherlai^b.  Instead  of  windows  upon  the  terrace,  were  golden 
lattices,  which,  while  pleasantly  admiting  the  ^air  and  light,  pre-  ^ 
vented  die  abroach  of  the  four-footed  inhabitants  of  the  forest ;  and 
here,  in  tra£EiVOurable  weather,  tSie  ladies  of  the  castle  took  their 
accustomed  exerdse.  Hieae  romns  were  dedicated  principally  to  ^e 
common  lateroourBe  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  nobles  gave  audience 
to  their  d^^eiifiantfl  or  neighbours ;  princely  guests  were,  here  enter- 
tained; the  noble  youths  pursued  tiieir  pastimes;  famHy  repasts — 
tiie  common  bfloquet  and  mormng  meal — all  were  held  here  in  fine 
weather ;  even  to  the  pompous  f unerab  of  the  family,  wMch,  with 
tlieir  rigid  ceremonials,  fflksd  the  hall  on  tike  ground  floor. 
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Tbe  oordi  iower,  opposite,  ooBiained,  cm  tte  groimd  flooi^  ifae 
fihraiy,  through  which  a  flight  of  beaatifal  aiarUe  steps  apjH'oached 
tlie  Italian  wii^,  which,  since  the  cleath  of  its  builder,  had  been  the 
abode  of  the  duke.  The  rooma  of  the  dochess  also,  although  re- 
talnkig  their  ancient  sfyle,  had  froia  time  to  time  undergone  altera- 
tions, agreeing  with  tiie  CMriginal  character  of  their  beauty;  and  if  we 
include  the  distant  hall  of  armoor,  and  the  gallery  of  ancestral  pic<- 
tnres,  these  rooms  offered  an  imposing  and  beautiful  spectacle. 

The  sleeping  apartment  of  the  duchess  wasr  in  the  south  tow^r, 
and,  by  a  covered  way,  adjoined  that  part  of  the  choir  in  the  chapel 
where  the  duchess  generally  sai.  Besides  these,  tiiere  was  a  suite 
of  rooms  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  last  duke  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  was  nearly  related  to  him ;  and  which,  alike  worthy  of 
so  exalted  a  yisitor,  and  so  hospitable  a  host,  were  seldom  opened, 
and  usnailj  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  guests. 

The  remaining  pcrtions  of  the  castle,  although  of  so  great  an 
extent,  were  likewise  inhabited ;  it  being  a  part  of  the  luxury  of 
former  times  to  entertain,  besides  the  upper  servants  of  each  sex, 
an  unbounded  crowd  of  inferior  menials.  The  suspicious  policy  of 
Elizabeth  had  by  degrees  succeeded  in  removing  the  fully  armed 
servants  of  her  great  nobles,  who  had  made  every  strong  castle  a 
little  fort ;  but  she  had  attained  litUe  more  than  that  the  arms  re* 
posed  in  the  armoury,  and  that  those  who  formerly  exercised  them- 
selves with  them,  now  rambled  about  useless,  and  having  no  occupa- 
tion. Peace,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  rendered  the  power  of  these 
followers  useless ;  but  the  connUess  servants  were  not  dismissed ; 
both  mast^  and  vassal  regarding  this  crowd  of  unoocupied  menials 
^as  a  necessary  tribute  due  to  their  rank. 

This  custom,  whkh  in  many  noble  houses  produced  disorder  and  li- 
centiousness, was,  in  the  present  case^  confined  witlun  bounds  by  the 
high  moral  anthority  of  their  chiet  Persons  superior  to  the  rest  of 
the  household  in  rank  and  edncatioa,  were .  charged  with  enforcing 
the  stern  rules  which  kept  these  idle  retainers  in  order,  and  sa&r 
cient  power  was  ^ven  to  them  to  insure  obe^&nce  to  their  eom*- 
mands.  Hius  the  castie  resembled  a  small  and  weSl-regulated  state, 
where  fidelity  and  ability  were  rewarded ;  and  to  obtain  service  in 
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the  rooms  of  the  dncaJ  family  was  the  object  of  ambition  to  the 
honsehold  of  the  castle ;  reverence  for  their  generous  and  exalted 
master,  through  whose  favour  they  hoped  tp  be  raised  above  their 
original  class,  being  in  them  an  unbounded  feeling. 

The  race  of  the  Dukes  of  Nottingham  had  through  centuries  held  a 
high  place,  as  well  in  the  history  of  the  country,  as  in  public  opinion, 
which  had  decided  upon  their  virtues  and  abilities;  and  these 
were  so  much  the  more  to  be  venerated  in  the  troubled  times  which 
the  inconsistency  of  the  ruler  had  brought  upon  this  land,  so  fright- 
fully sacrificed  to  a  long  schism.  During  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  the  house  of  Nottingham  had  maintdned  neutrality  upon 
religious  subjects,  keeping  their  own  faith  in  freedom  of  spirit,  and 
forbearing  persecution  towards  those  from  whom  they  differed. 
Thus  had  they  never  been  involved  in  the  unhappy  contentions, 
which,  mocking  nature  and  her  holy  laws,  often  armed  persecution 
for  a  faith  which  not  one  in  a  thousand  rightly  understood.  They 
had,  in  succession,  opposed  themselves  to  foreign  enemies,  thus 
frustrating  calumny  by  their  patriotic  sacrifices  for  their  country; 
while,  as  ambassadors  to  foreign  courts,  they  had  at  all  times  met 
with  the  reception  due  to  their  house. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Otmar,  Earl  of  Derbery,  obtained 
the  Princess  of  Cleves  as  bride  for  Henry  VHT.  He  returned  from 
Germany,  lighted  by  the  holy^spirit  of  Luther.  From  him  the 
enlightenment  spread  to  his  family,  by  firm  conviction,  turning  them 
from  their  old  faith,  and  thence  it  went  forth  to  those  who,  com- 
iiiencing  under  Edward  VI.,  formed  a  firmlj^grounded  Anglican 
church  under  Elizabeth.  B^ished  from  court  in  the  reign  of  the 
catholic  Mary,  but  too  exalted  to  be  exposed  to  worse  consequences, 
the  family  of  Nottingham  came  forth  with  redoubled  brilliancy  from 
their  virtuous  retirement ;  and  the  father  of  the  recently  deceased 
duke,  and  his  house,  enjoyed  all  the  distinctions  with  which  the 
exalted  Elizabeth  knew  so  well  how  to  reward  the  true  attachment 
of  her  servants*  Willingly  would  she  have  secured  the  immediate 
assistance  of  the  duke  in  the  affairs  of  government,  but  his  increas- 
ing years  inclined  him  to  withdraw  to  the  circle  of  his  family ;  and 
she  consented  to  this  without  depriving  him  of  her  favour. 
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Whaty  however^  was  denied  to  her  by  the  father,  she  thought 
herself  certam  of  obtaining  from  his  only  son ;  and  therefore  the 
young  and  handsome  man  was  bidden  to  her  court.  As  the  first 
of  her  servants  in  the  grave  and  learned  cu*cle  which  surrounded 
her,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished  persons  of 
that  time,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  high  cultivation  which 
proved  itself  so  rich  in  blessings  to  his  family.  Subsequently, 
Elizabeth  sent  him  with  commissions  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
William,  Prince  of  Orange ;  and  on  his  return  she  married  him  to 
the  Countess  of  Burleigh,  who  was  esteemed  the  first  lady  at  her 
court,  and  who,  in  that  relation,  merited  this  preference.  Regard- 
ing the  education  of  her  former  page,  as  she  called  him,  as  her  own 
work,  the  queen  was  proud  of  having  so  well  completed  it ;  and 
when,  shortly  after  each  other,  two  sons  were  bom  to  the  earl,  she 
expressed  her  lively  joy  at  the  blossoming  of  the  race,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rare  honour  of  being  godmother  to  his  eldest  son. 
f  The  second,  she  created  Earl  of  Glandford,  reinvesting  him  with 
an  estate,  which,  in  former  times,  had  been  the  dowry  of  the 
Countess  Devereux,  but  which  had  been  confiscated  by  Mary :  this, 
n'ith  the  family  name  and  rank,  was  always  to  be  the  portion  of  the 
second  son.  Elizabeth  rejoiced  at  being  able  to  renew  and  sanction 
this  grant,  so  pleasing  to  the  head  of  the  family,  and  thus  to  repur 
an  injustice  committed  by  her  hated  predecessor. 

A  ityr  years  later,  she  sent  him  to  Catherine  de  Medici,  at  whose 
court  Throgmorton,  her  distinguished  ambassador,  was  detained.  She 
delayed  his  recal  for  a  twelvemonth,  veilings,  under  a  thousand  trifling 
excuses,  her  true  views  towards  him  and  the  crafty  court  of  Versailles, 
which  desired  a  marriage  between  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  herself. 

On  his  return  home,  the  Earl  of  Derbery  found  that  his  father 
was  no  more,  and  that  the  castle  was  inhabited  only  by  his  soitow- 
ing  ifife.  Hastening  therefore  to  London,  with  his  two  sons,  he 
tendered  his  homage  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time 
presented  to  her  the  promising  youths  who,  even  in  the  cradle,  had 
been  the  objects  of  her  favour,  and  who  she  now  desired  should 
reside  at  court. 

The  last,  and  certainly  not  welcome  commission,  given  by  Eliza- 
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Lech  to  the  earl,  wns  to  carry  to  James  VI.  the  intelfigenee  of  the 
death  of  his  mother,  the  unhappy  Mary  of  Scotland.  In.  this  choice 
of  the  person  who  should  deliver  her  letter  of  grief  to  James,  and 
confirm  her  expressions  of  remarkable,  though  somewhat  donbtfol 
anger,  against  the  author  of  this  deed,  she  was  apparently  guided 
by  a  wish,  of  befrieudmg  the  new  duke  with  James,  whom  she 
secretly  regarded  as  her  successor.  She  was  certun  of  attaming  this 
by  the  uncommon  respect  which  the  duke  knew  how  to  gain  every- 
where, as  much  as  by  her  own  recommendations  to  James.  She 
also  desired  that  his  two  sons  should  accompany  the  duke,  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  she  sent  for  the  duchess  to  court* 

Roberti  Earl  of  Derbery,  the  eldest  son,  and  jAjrchibald,  Earl  of 
Glandford,  profited  by  this  opportunity  of  entering  npoa  public  life, 
with  distinguished  zeal.  In  the  last  years  of  Elizabeth,  Archibald,  as 
if  born  to  diplomacy,  accompanied  the  embassy  which  negotiated  with 
Henry  of  Navarre  respecting  the  sending  of  auxiliaries  against  the 
claim  of  Philip  II.  to  the  succession  of  France.  In  this  mission 
his  behavour  had  no  influence ;  but  it  was  so  elegant  and  becom- 
ing, that  Elizabeth  prophesied  great  things  of  him  for  the  future, 
and  advised  his  placing  himself  under  the  direction  of  his  unde 
Cecil  on  his  return,  and  wholly  devoting  hnnself  to  diplomacy. 
The  chief  feature  d  his  character  was  self-possession.  His  figure 
was  of  the  middle  size,  s%ht^  yet  giving  evidence  of  great  strength 
in  the  perfect  adroitness  of  his  movements.  By  this,  persons  were 
easily  led  to  forget  that  neither  the  expression  of  his  face,  nor  the 
style  of  his  person,  announced  the  loftiness  of  soul  which  he  pos- 
sessed ;  and  this,  m  later  years,  when  he  was  well  known  abroad 
and  in  his  own  land,^  had  often  been  regretted  with  surprise. 

He  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  mother  tongue;  and  understood 
nearly  all  foreign  languages^  and  also  the  manners  of  the  courts  which 
he  had  visited.  The  power  he  possessed,  of  avaihig  himself  of  the 
smallest  circumstance,  without  appearing  to  obsenre  it,  was  peculiar 
to  him ;  as  well  as  that  of  i^peasing  and  satisfying  every  one  by  his 
speech  and  answers.  In  dispute,  and  in  all  political  negotiations,  he 
assumed  with  success  the  modest  obedience  of  a  pupil,  though  he 
possessed  superiority  over  all  in  knowledge^  in  reasoning,  and  in 
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detennliiatioii.  One  eonld  tell  Mbe  notMng  whidi  be  had  mi  long 
uderstoody  and  tbe  reandt  of  which  he  had  not  JoreaeeDik.  He  Ustened 
to  the  kogest  disenmions  mUh  perfect  qnietaese,  and  without  giviog 
^  the  smallest  signs  of  wearineas  or  inattention ;  and  at  Iaat»  aft^ 
jnstifying  his  assent  bj  the  reasons  whidi  he  gave,  he  had  the  dan- 
gerous talent  of  pntting  in  a  few  satirical  or  critical  words,  which 
should  artMfy  dothe  his  thoughts  witii  fake  appearances,  and 
which  really  led  to  HOthing.  Yet  it  coold  never  he  said  of  hiv^ 
that  daring  his  loi^  life,  he  had  i^ented  his  inclinatioa  for  satire 
OB  any  tmly  good  tiuag.  His  pride  in  the  full  consdottsness  of  his 
rank  and  Bsme^  had  yet  that  BK»e  lih^al  chvaoter  which  made  him 
a  co8mq)olite  rather  tiian  an  Eaglishmao,  and  to  foster  which  he 
thonghl  more  lughlj  of  his  ebaraeter  than  of  Ins  rank» 

Bobert,  Earl  of  Derbery,  the  elder  brother,  and  heir  to  the  duke- 
dom, had  not,  by  many  degrees^  attamed  to  the  mind  and  education 
of  his  hroth^.  Despite  his  yoatl^  he  had  recdved  from  Elizabeth 
permission  to  lead  the  English  troops,  whidi  were  sent  to  Dieppe,  in 
Normandy,  for  the  support  of  the  noUe  Henry  of  Kayarre>  and  thus 
attained  the  high  wish  with  whidi  his  enthnsastk  respect  for  this 
prince  insinred  him.  At  the  Mtde  court  of  Henry,  adorned  by  no 
other  brillianey  than  that  of  arms,  he  fomd  men  warmed  by  the 
highest  feelhig  for  right,  and  inspired  but  by  tiie  desire  to  oonqner 
or  to  die.  It  was  a  b^iefit  to  him,  that  tte  first  id«i  which  er> 
ehisiyely  seized  him  waa  a  great  and  exalted  one,  npcm  which  he 
might  stake  fife  and  all  its  goods;  and  thus  he  became  a  man  in 
strength  and  courage  before  he  was  one  in  yean. 

fioon  after  this,  England  was  plunged  into  deep  and  rightful 
mourning  by  the  death  of  its  queen.  Elizabeth  died  May  24,  1603; 
and  after  James  VL  of  Scotland  had  mounted  ihe  throne,  as  James 
I.  of  England,  those  noblemen  who  had  been  eariier  attached  to  him 
thought  it  necessary  to  appear  at  court  Hence  the  family  oi  the 
Duke  of  Nottmgham  showed  thanselvet  for  some  time  in  London. 

James  was  surrounded  by  Scottish  nobles,  to  whom  he  was  in- 
debted, and  who  now  asked  and  receiyed  fayours ;  but  he  was  just 
towards  his  new  subjects.  It  was  seen  with  astonishment,  that 
Gedl,  the  son  of  Burleigh,  quietly  retained  his  post,  without  any 
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reference  to  his  share  in  the  death  of  Maiy ;  and  while  James  called 
the  families  of  Essex,  Howard,  and  Deyerenx  ont  of  banishment, 
he  gave  directions  to  the  young  princes  to  choose  the  sojqs  of  the 
Duke  of  Nottingham  for  their  companions. 

Never  was  a  command  more  readily  fulfilled.  The  princes  had 
already  formed  a  friendship  with  the  earls  in  Scotland,  when  they 
accompanied  the  duke  in  his  mission  to  that  country,  after  the  death 
of  Mary.  The  drcnmstance  of  both  being. younger  than  the  earls, 
was  compensated  by  the  inborn  dignity  of  the  king's  sons.  It  was 
a  strange^  yet  natural  consequence  of  character,  that  those  who  were 
the  farthest  apart  in  age,  were  magnetically  drawn  together.  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  clung  with  enthusiasm  to  the  Earl  of  Glandford ; 
whilst  Charles,  the  younger  prince,  was  inseparable  from  the  Earl 
of  Derbery. 

James  delighted  in  having  the  young  people  around  him  as  much 
as  possible ;  yet  his  wish  to  associate  his  beloved  George  Villiers 
with  them  was  unaccomplished.  He  did  not  express  this;  and 
there  appeared,  on  their  side,  a  silent  agreement  to  show  all  the 
deference  due  to  the  &vourite  of  the  king,  but  politely  to  k^ep  him 
at  a  distance  from  them.  The  king  was  blind  enough  to  attribute 
this  to  a  depreciation  of  the  old,  but  not  ennobled,  name  of  Villiers, 
and  repeatedly  let  fall  intelligible  hints  to  that  effect ;  saying,  at  last, 
upon  having  created  his  favourite  Duke  of  Buckingham,  **  Now 
must  my  proud  princes  and  their  noble  friends  tolerate  George 
Villiers !"  He  might  readily  have  seen  how  little  he  had  attained 
his  end,  had  not  a  change  of  circumstances  taken  place. 

The  Duke  of  Nottingham  wished  to  marry  his  eldest  son  to  the 
only  daughter  of  Henry  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol.  Friendship  had 
long  united  the  heads  of  the  families ;  and  certainly  it  appeared  a 
proper  choice  for  the  young  earl,  as  the  Lady  Arabella  had  appeared 
at  court  in  the  full  brilliancy  of  exalted  beauty,  and  as  the  heiress 
to  a  noble  fortune.  Her  mind  was  unusually  well  cultivated,  and 
her  character  was  beyond  her  years  in  firmness  and  dignity. 
Although  the  theme  of  many  dreams  and  hopes,  the  object  of  all 
homage  and  aspirations,  she  held  herself  above  all  with  proud  cold- 
ness;  appearing  to  endure   the  Dake  of  Buckingham's   company 
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simply  OQt  of  respect  to  the  king,  and  that  of  the  Earl  of  Derbery 
from  regard  to  her  parents.  Besides  this,  it  might  be  seen  that 
Eobert  treated  her  with  the  respect  onlj  which  the  circomataiices  of 
both  families  required ;  whilst,  with  glowing  countenance,  he  tmrned 
to  another  star  which  at  the  same  time  adorned  the  court. 

The  king,  having  raised  the  mother  and  sister  of  his  han^ty 
favonrite  to  the  rank  of  conntess,  and  giren  them  the  titie  of  Bti^- 
ingham,  the  ladj  appeared  at  conrt  to  thank  his  majesty,  and  to 
introdnce  her  daughter.  The  countess  was  a  beautiful  and  dignified 
woman,  of  a  noble  Scotch  family,  holding  a  distinguished  i^ace  by 
their  own  worth,  and  the  great  obligations  due  to  them.  By  "her 
side  stood  Lady  Villiers,  her  only  daughter,  of  so  perfect  and  angelic 
a  beauty,  so  different  from  all  that  had  hitherto  been  seen,  that  even 
James  himself,  totally  insensible  to  female  charms,  laughingly  rain 
bing  his  hands,  and  extremely  perplexed  for  a  suitable  expressioD, 
repeated  orer  and  oyer  again,  that  his  own  mother  had  also  been 
very  beautiful,  but  not  to  the  benefit  and  blessing  of  her  country ; 
adding,  "God  be  gracious  to  her !"  This  indirect  praise  was  in- 
tended to  express  that  he  perceived  a  reseml^ance  ia  Lady  Villiers 
to  her. 

It  was  certain  that  not  merely  the  king,  who  had  only  known  his 
mother  from  a  picture  of  her  in  her  childhood,  but  ail  who  had 
been  in  the  service  of  that  unhappy  princess,  recognised  the  most 
striking  likeness  between  Lady  Villiers  and  the  beauty  so  celebrated 
throughout  £ur<^.  It  was  whispered  that,  upon  the  young  lady's 
first  appearance  at  court  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh had,  against  all  rules  of  etiquette,  hastened  some  steps  before 
the  king ;  and  that  when  the  lady,  startled  by  this,  fixed  her  large 
melancholy  eyes  upcm  him,  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  removed  from  Whitehall  immediately. 

Fear  was  also  the  first  feeling  with  which  his  nephew  Robert  be- 
held the  lady;  but  it  was  that  fear  which  attacks  the  heart  when 
love  first  spreads  its  magic  spell  over  it.  Accustomed  from  his 
youth  to  self-control,  he  understood  not  the  ecstasy  and  confusioB 
from  which  he  could  not  recover  himself.  The  first  sigh  arose  finom 
Lib.  or  Fob,  Rom.—Vol.  V.  B 
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'ins  knaaly  breasfc,  and  he  hastily  sought  his  friend.  Bnt  their  high 
rank  had  procured  for  each  of  the  princes  a  place  by  the  side  of 
the  enchanting  beauty,  and  Buckingham  stood  near,  with  haughty 
smile,  regarding  the  triumph  which  his  sister  had  unconsciously 
gained  for  him. 

The  place  by  the  young  Countess  of  Bristol  was  vacant.  Robert 
xemaine^  in  the  saloon  which  contained  the  enchantress,  unable  to 
utter  a  word,  even  scarcely  daring  to  look  at  the  countess,  who, 
strangely  pale  and  changed,  rejected  the  bold  approaches  of  Buck- 
ingham in  so  absent  a  manner  that  he  appeared  to  have  made 
less  impression  than  ever,  and  left  her  presence  even  more  discon- 
tented than  usual. 

When  Robert  conducted  the  prince  to  his  room  that  evening, 
•«2id  the  attendants  had  left  them,  the  two  young  men  looked  for 
the  first  time  at  one  another,  and  fiew  into  each  others'  arms. 
Oharles  felt  hot  tears  upon  his  cheeks,  and  he  looked  frightened 
and  imploringly  in  the  face  of  his  friend.  The  earl  first  opened  his 
lips,  and  the  confession  of  love,  which  was  announced  by  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes,  would  have  escaped  him,  had  not  Charles^ 
pale  as  death,  tore  himself  from  his  friend's  arms,  and  turning 
away  with  fearful  violence,  stretched  out  his  hand,  saying,  in 
horror : — 

**  Silence !  for  God's  sake,  be  silent !  by  heaven  and  earth,  not  a 
word!" 

They  remained  standing  still;  they  appeared  lifeless,  till  Robert, 
seized  with  tender  anxiety  for  his  prince,  took  his  cold  hands,  and 
strove  to  warm  them  by  his  owh  glowing  face. 

Yet  Charles  lay  immoveable  on  Robert's  bosom,  his  eyes  cast  on 
the  ground ;  and  overcome  by  the  violence  of  their  feelings,  neither 
of  them  uttered  a  word  until  Porter,  the  prince's  chamberlain, 
opened  the  door. 

The  prince  knew  what  this  meant;  for  Porter  had  often  in  a  like 
manner  striven  to  interrupt  the  long  night-watchings  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  he  now  obeyed  like  a  patient  child.  Without  looking  at 
Robert,  he  pressed  his  band,  and  said  in  a  voice  scai'cely  intelligible, 
**  Be  true  to  me. 
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**Eveii  unto  death,**  answered  the  earl,  and  kneeling  reverently, 
kissed  Ihe  ofiered  hand.  The  prince  tore  it  awaj,  pressed  it  to  his 
ejes,  and  disappeared. 

The  whole  court  was  now  occupied  in  planning  marriages  for  the 
ladies  Bristol  and  Buckingham,  the  two  beauties  of  the  court.  The 
young  Earl  of  Derbery,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  several  other 
less  important  nobles,  were  mentioned  for  the  respective  ladies ;  bat 
how  this  was  to  be  settled  afforded  a  wide  field  for  conjecture. 
Buckingham  wooed,  with  great  self-confidence,  the  Lady  Bristol, 
and  no  one  doubted  his  success ;  particularly  as  Robert,  Earl  of 
Derbery,  appeared  lost  to  the  rest  of  the  world  since  the  appearance 
of  the  Lady  Buckingham. 

Without  approaching  the  lady,  Robert  appeared  to  breathe  only 
in  her  presence :  a  word  from  her  beautiful  mouth,  a  glance  from 
her  heavenly  eye,  which  looked  round  upon  all  with  a  grave  and 
joyless  expression,  were  the  only  things  which  could  call  forth  his 
life  and  sti*ength  ;  and  if  she  turned  from  him,  he  seemed  to  have 
lost  all  his  pow;ers.  He  was  so  simple-minded,  so  unsuspiciously 
wrapped  up  in  his  feelings,  that  he  had  no  foreboding  of  wrong,  nor 
knew  that  there  was  not  a  creature  at  court  who  had  not  long 
perceived  his  feelings.  He  saw  neither  the  grave  looks  of  Lord 
Bristol,  nor  heard  the  gentle  warnings  of  his  beloved  father ;  while 
his  mother  hinted,  with  a  woman's  delicacy,  that  the  wishes  of  his. 
parents  with  regard  to  his '  marriage  ought  to  be  fulfilled.  He- 
listened  to  her  with  a  soft  smile :  he  refused  nothing,  he  grantedl: 
nothing ;  but  looked  at  her.  with  such  a  touching  expression,  that: 
her  heart  was  well-nigh  broken,  and  4he  left  him,  uncertain  whether 
he  had  heard  her  or  not. 

The  two  families  often  conferred  together  respecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  hopes.  They  all  loved  the  young  man  tenderly,  and 
could  not  blame,  but  could  pity  him,  for  being  under  the  inflnencq 
of  that  enchantress,  whose  spells  were  also  unconsciously  exercised 
on  the  older  men. 

The  young  Lady  Bristol  was  cold  towards  all :  she  appeared  at 
court  every  day  in  the  most  distinguished  attire,  and  her  manner 
had  lost  none  of  Its  dignity,  nor  her  temper  any  of  its  equability. 
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She  ^as  coosiderate  and  clerer,  without  being  gifted  wMi  wit  or 
lireliness ;  she  was  splendidly  handsome,  and  her  high  forehead,  and 
the  dignified  expression  of  her  eye,  well  snited  a  diadem.  She  had 
lost  the  blooming  fhlneds  of  yonth,  which  she  had  brongfat  from  the 
country,  and  which  had  not  been  advantageous  to  her  beauty :  the 
air  of  the  city,  and  the  incre^ing  round  of  dissipation,  in  whi^  she 
had  felt  it  her  duty  to  engage,  had  robbed  her  cheeks  of  their 
brilliant  rose-colour,  and  her  ^guie  of  its  roundness.  This,  however, 
only  increased  her  beauty;  and  Buckingham  swore  a  thousand  time^ 
*<  that  her  beauty  excelled  that  of  his  sister,  as  much  as  the  sun 
surpassed  that  of  the  moon.*' 

Few  only  held  this  opinion :  they  acknowledged  her  surpassing 
beauty,  bnt  left  her  in  order  to  admire  and  lore  the  countless 
charms  of  Lady  Buckingham.  Some,  however,  asked  why  her 
lovely  cheeks  had  become  so  pale — ^why  her  deep  eyes  now  bore  so 
melancholy  an  expression — ^why  her  beautifhl  mouth  now  so  seldom 
smiled  ?  And  yet  in  that  smUe  a  heavenly  mind  i^owed  itself;  and 
she  was  the  queen  of  every  one's  thoughts,  the  sovereign -of  their 
feelings  and  opinions.  She  was  the  favourite  of  the  queen ;  the 
king  smiled  whenever  she  appeared,  and  he  eagerly  sought  her  in 
the  multitude.  People  thought  he  would  have  conversed  with  hen 
had  he  ever  known  how  to  approach  a  woman ;  but  he  evinced  his 
delight  with  strange  motions  of  his  head  and  hands,  and  if  any  one 
praised  her,  he  said,  as  if  giving  his  favoorite  the  credit,  "  Steenie 
always  pleases  me  t  she  is  like  him ;''  and  then  he  added,  quickly 
reccollecting  himself:  ^'No,  she  is  like  another."  He  alluded  to 
the  picture  of  his  mother,  which  he  had  shown  to  the  Bnke  of 
Buckingham,  with  the  intention  of  telling  him  the  Hkeness ;  but  his 
great  pride  would  not  allow  it,  and  therefore  the  court  was  silent  on 
the  subject. 

«  Just  at  this  time,  Henr^,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  taken  01.  Lord 
Archibald  never  left  his  couch ;  and  Charles,  who  loved  his  brother 
tenderly,  appeared  no  longer  at  court.  Robert^  now  left  by  his 
friend  and  his  brother,  knew  no  other  place  than  by  the  side  of 
Lady  Buckingham.  Lost  to  all  but  her,  his  anxious  eye  could  not 
but  note  her  increasing  melancholy,  and  the  efforts  of  her  affectionate 
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motfacr,  tlie  old  caaaimB,  to  support  her  through  some  secret  grief, 
umkr  whidi  ito  appeaared  roadj  to  sacewnb. 

The  nMoieaat  lanvti  whtea  Englimd  was  rohbed  (f  her  proudest 
hopes:  Ftiaee  Qanrj  codfid  bis  bloo«iuig  and  promising  life  in  the 
arms  of  his  bvotto.  Lord  Bobert  hfid  passed  this  terrible  night  at 
Charles's  feet.  Lord  Archibald,  thoogh  w^ealc  from  watching  and 
from  grief>  bore  the  storm  maiofallj :  he  prepared  the  king  for  the 
erest,  and  faron^  the  qaeen  to  the  death-bed  of  his  royal  friend  ; 
and  when  Henry's  last  sigh  freed  his  noble  spirit*  he  sank  for  a  few> 
moments  on  the  conch,  hid  his  &oe  in  the  cold  hand  of  the  deceased,. 
and  then  quickly  rose  to  assist  the  others.  The  unhappy  Chai-les 
was  carried  senseless  firom  the  body  of  his  brother :  his  fearful  grief 
drew  the  afflicted  royal  pair  from  the  contemplation  of  their  loss  and, 
made  them  fear  ^at  tins  their  now  only  son  was  also  about  to  be 
taken  from  them. 

But  Charles  recovered  himself:  he  rose  from  his  couch,  when  his 
parents  entered  his  room»  and  sank  weeping  at  their  feet ;  and  when 
they  blessed  him,  he  said  with  a  stifled  voice,  "  Yes^  I  am  now  your 
only  son."  His  head  sank  on  the  ground ;  and  he  was  only  roused 
by  James's  cry  of  anguish— " Save  my  son!  save  my  last  prince  I 
he  is  dying  !"  when  Charles  rose,  and  remained  standing  until  the 
physician,  after  recommending  him  to  seek  repose,  had  removed  the 
afflicted  parents.  Without  opposition,  he  was  led  to  his  couch :  he 
made  attemj^  to  speak,  but  in  vain ;  his  lips  remained  closed. 

He  lay  during  the  night  in  a  state  between  waking  and  dream- 
ing.  At  hfcst  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  perceived  the  Earl  of  Ber- 
bery, who  was  watching  aosdonsly  be^de  his  conch.  Beckoning 
him  nearer,  and  signing  to  the  other  attendants  to  withdraw,  he 
looked  long  at  the  favourite,  and  at  last  whispered  to  him  a  few 
words,  which  caused  him  to  leave  the  sick  chamber ;  and  those 
who  saw  the  young  earl  pass  through  the  antechamber,  pale  as 
death,  his  eyes  looking  wildly  around  him,  but  without  returning 
any  answer  to  the  greetings  made  to  him,  thought  that  death's  giant 
power  had  also  seized  Ms  youthful  and  beautiful  form. 

The  present  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  unhappy  Charles  L, 
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soon  recovered :  he  knew  that  he  must  command  his  grief>  in  order 
to  comfort  his  parents.  Youth  and  cheerfulness  appeared  to  have 
left  him,  and  he  stood  like  a  man  beside  the  king  his  father.  The 
onlj  thing  which  betrayed  his  inward  suffering,  was  his  increased 
love  to  his  parents  and  his  friends.  He  never  appeared  to  have 
been  so  much  attached  to  Robert  as  now. 

But  that  young  man  was  an  enigma  to  all.  After  the  first 
period  of  mourning  had  elapsed,  he  solemnly  begged  from  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  He  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
his  passionate  love,  and  to  have  returned  to  that  firmness  of  mind 
which  had  formerly  so  highly  exalted  him  above  all  others.  He 
obtained  from  the  earl  his  permission  for  an  interview  with  his 
daughter ;  he  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  with  tears  implored  her  to  hear 
him  ;  he  brought  her  consent  to  his  parents,  and  ever  after  showed 
himself  the  kindest  and  most  attentive  betrothed  to  the  proud  but 
reconciled  lady* 

The  fathers  hastened  to  the  king,  to  ask  his  approval  of  the 
engagement;  but  James,  confused,  exclaimed,  "My  lords,  what  are 
you  doing  ?  Steenie  wished  to  marry  your  lady !"  But  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  had  never  declared  himself:  which  being  made 
tnown  to  James,  he  gave  his  consent,  praised  the  lovers,  and  yielded 
liimself  up  to  his  usual  kind  humour. 

Though  the  affah*  was  so  simple,  and  so  easily  settled,  yet  .there 
were  some  strange,  half-concealed,  accessory  circumstances.  On 
the  day  of  his  betrothal,  Robert. had  a  violent  scene  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  latter,  from  the  most  supplicating  prayers,  had 
changed  to  the  greatest  rage :  a  command  for  arrest  was  overheard 
to  proceed  from  his  mouth,  but  a  long  succeeding  silence  had 
prevented  any  further  knowledge  of  what  occurred.  When  the 
two  friends  appeared  afterwards  in  the  anteroom,  their  faces  bore 
traces  df  violent  emotion,  but  also  of  reconciliation. 

Suddenly  Buckingham  appeared,  unannounced;  and  after  some 
angry  words  to  the  earl,  which  were  unintelligible  to  those  around, 
Charles  commanded  the  attendants  to  retire.  The  dispute  now 
threatened  to  overstep  all  bounds ;  Buckingham's  voice  was  heard 
raging  with  violence ;  and  though  his  words  could  not  be  distin- 
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giushedy  jet  there  were  sharp  ejes^  which  saw  him  raise  his  han^ 
as  if  menadog  hb  prince,  Robert  seized  it  with  giant  sti-ength,  and 
roshed  to  the  door,  while  the  prince  called  for  the  guaid,  and 
ordered  the  duke  to  be  arrested.  Lord  Robert  prevented  this ;  and 
Backingham^  who  now  appeared  to  have  recovered  himself,  hastened, 
with  incomprehensible  threats,  out  of  the  room. 

A  visit  to  the  king,  by  the  prince,  followed  this  event.  The 
duke  received  orders  to  retire  to  his  own  estate;  and  Robert^ 
accompanied  by  his  brother,  left  London.  When  they  returned,  he 
said  that  his  horse  had  thrown  him,  and  hurt  his  arm ;  and  various 
were  the  conjectures  to  which  this  occurrence  gave  rise.  Lady 
Buckingham  took  her  leave  of  the  queen.  She  was  dismissed  with 
great  kindness ;  but  she  was  very  pale,  her  eye  was  sorrowful,  and 
her  steps  tottering.  As  she  came  out  of  the  queen's  apartment,  she 
passed  by  the  Earl  of  Derbery,  and  respectfully  bade  him  farewelL 
At  this  moment  Lady  Bristol  looked  timidly  towards  her  betrothed 
lover ;  but  his  agitated  face  was  bowed,  in  order  to  retuiii  the  lady's 
greeting,  as  if  she  had  been  a  crowned  prince.  Her  eye  rested 
sorrowfully  upon  the  earl,  and  then  she  swept  majestically  away, 
never  more  to  adorn  the  saloons  of  Whitehall. 

The  marriage  of  the  young  and  noble  couple  took  place  soon 
afterwards ;  and  as  both  wished  for  nothing  more  than  to  retire  from 
a  court,  where  they  had  become  objects  of  attention,  they  ob- 
tained leave  to  reside  at  Godway  Castle ;  while  the  Duke  of  Not- 
tingham remained  in  London  in  order  to  make  preparations  for 
his  embassy  to  Spain,  whith^  the  duchess  and  Lord  Archibald 
accompanied  him. 

People  said  that  the  parting  of  Lord  Derbery  and  the  prince  had 
been  extremely  affectmg.  The  latter  had  left  London  the  day  before 
the  wedding,  and  did  not  see  Lady  Bristol  until  she  had  become  the 
wife  of  hi3  friend.  She  returned  a  few  days  after,  but  the  wotH  , 
appeared  dead  to  him,  and  the  general  gravity  of  his  /aqs  haj^- • 
become  melancholy.  His  first  act  was  to  beg  the  king  to  recal 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  for  he  knew  well  how  deeply  James  had 
felt  the  huinUiation  of  his  &vourite  ;  and  the  joy  which  he  showed 
at  this  request,  gave  the  prince  the  sorrowftil  convicilon,  that  the 
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king  OQidd  Motier  fcrgire  die  groee  imnlt  offered  tofais  wm,  iltaa  the 
loss  of  his  fiiYOtirite.  Ko  one  ever  discovered  tibe  etiise  of  that 
violent  scene ;  bat  it  wafi  certain  that  Ladj  Bnckingham  had  refosedi 
on  the  same  day  that  Lord  Derfoerj  was  married,  the  jonng  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  In  answer  to  her  brother's  command  that  ahe  should 
accept  this  offer,  she  said  that  she  should  never  marry ;  she  added 
that  her  health  had  snared  from  her  residence  in  London,  and  that 
she  wished  to  retire,  wi^  her  mother,  to  the  castle  which  the  king 
had  given  them,  and  that  she  hoped  never  to  leave  it  again. 

This  castle  lay  in  a  very  lonely  situation,  surronuded  by  woods, 
and  though  it  brought  the  family  a  good  income,  yet  it  appeared  too 
gloomy  ever  to  be  inhabited  by  one  bearing  the  brilliant  name  of 
Buckingham.  The  duke  was  highly  enraged  at  the  resolution  of  a 
sister,  whose  short  appearance  in  public  had  led  him  to  form  am- 
bitious plans,  justified  by  the  approbation  she  excited.  She  resisted 
the  most  revolting  insults  aiid  affi*onts;  but  when  the  duke  re- 
proached her  with  her  af^tion  for  the  Earl  of  Derbery,  and  mocked 
her  by  telling  her  how  he  had  fi[»*saken  her  for  another,  she  uttered 
the  first  exclamation  of  grief.  Her  cruel  brother,  angty  at  the 
recollection  of  his  own  loss,  called  God  to  witness  that  he  would  be 
revenged  on  Lord  Robert,  and  she  sank  weeping  at  his  feet,  beggmg 
him  never  to  do  this.  He  indulged  his  anger,  even  to  ill-treatment ; 
and  she  was  found  bleeding  on  the  ground  before  him  by  her  mother, 
who  threatened  to  place  her  under  the  king's  protection.  The  world 
thought  that  the  quarrel  with  the  prince  had  been  the  result  of  this 
scene,  and  that  the  duke  was  banished  in  a  great  measure  to  enable 
the  unhappy  mother  and  daughter  to  leave  the  court  wiihout  molest- 
ation. 

Buckingham  returned  even  more  haughty  than  ever.  The  p'ince 
took  no  notice  of  him,  yet  avoided  every  occasion  of  disturbing  the 
peace  which  reigned  at  court.  The  same  thing  could  hardly  be  said 
of  the  duke ;  and  the  prince  required  the'  greatest  moderation  to 
maintain  the  decency,  which  the  vsurpations  of  Buckingham 
threatened  to  destroy. 

For  the  first  time,  after  many  yearn,  Charles  saw  his  firiend,  the 
Duke  of  Nottingham  (whose  father  had  died  in  Spain),  in  Godway 
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Castle.  A  third  child,  the  first  daughter,  had  just  been  born  to 
the  happy  pair.  The  long  separation  had  not  destroyed  their  friend- 
ship, for  they  had  continually  interchanged  letters ;  and  it  struck 
all  as  strange,  that  the  prince  should  have  allowed  so  great  a  space 
<tf  time  to  elapse,  before  he  fulfiUed  his  promise  of  viaiting  the 
seal  of  the  Nottinghamau  Tbe  dudtees  hid  under  a  respectful 
demeanour  the  coldness  which  she  idb  towards  him:  she  had  been 
offended  by  the  manner  in  whidi  he  had  behftv«d  at  her  marriage^ 
whidi  she  understood  as  expressing  disapproba;tum  of  her  husband's 
choice,  and  her  proud  spirit  could  not  forget  this. 

But  the  moment  which  the  prince  chose  for  seeing  her  again  was 
a  hft^y  one.  A  daughter  lay  in  her  arms,  and  this  called  forth 
an  her  goodness  and  g^ierosity.  She  hastened  to  meet  her  fntore 
king,  accompanied  by  her  two  sons:  her  eyes  shone  with  joy  and 
pleasure;  and  never  had  her  mueh  admired  and  still  unchanged 
beauty  been  more  striking.  The  prince  regarded  her  with  astoniidi- 
ment ;  and  what  ha  said  expressed  pieasnre  nnd  admiration,  to 
which  the  proud  woman  could  not  remaiii  indi£Su«nt 

He  turned  to  embrace  the  earl,  and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
«  Thank  God,  yon  are  happy !" 

And  the  duke  had  really  become  so.  For  this  he  had  to  thank, 
not  only  his  own  virtues,  but  those  of  his  wife ;  and  the  passionate 
lore  which  she  bore  him  was  amply  returned  by  the  duke. 

From  this  lime,  the  prince  often  visited  Godway  Castle,  and  he 
also  frequently  invited  the  duke  to  accompany  him  to  one  of  his 
distant  castles,  where  he  often  remamed  long*  without  any  fol- 
lowers. 

We  will  now  pass  over  sereral  yeaxa»  to  the  time,  and  to  tbe 
beautiful  spring  day,  at  which  our  story  oommenees ;  regarding 
what  we  have  here  related  as  the  necessary  introduction  to  tJie 
family  circumstanees  which  we  shail  impart  to  our  readers. 
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CHAPTER   If. 


However  beautifallj  nature  and  art  adorned  the  castle  whklL  we 
have  been  describing,  however  much  was  collected  there  for  the 
happiness  and  enjoyment  of  life,  yet  the  human  forms  whieh  ap- 
peared in  the  landscape  did  not>  at  the  moment  when  onr  story 
commences,  correspond  with  the  joyousness  of  nature  around 
them. 

A  lady,  in  the  mourning  dress  worn  by  widows  of  a  higher 
rank,  walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  castle  terrace,  accompanied 
at  a  respectful  distance  by  two  pages,  whose  sable  attire  showed 
that  they  were  mourning  some  great  loss  to  the  house  of  Nottmg- 
ham.  Who  would  have  been  able  to  recognise,  in  that  mourn- 
fully stooping  female  form,  the  once  brilliant  Countess  of  Bristol  ? 
Her  eyes  rested  on  the  ground,  and  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
the  -world  around  her.  Her  face  appeared  white  as  marble,  when 
conti-ajsted  with  her  black  dress ;  and  though  her  figui'e  still  re- 
tained a  portion  of  its  peculiar  dignity,  yet  her  head  was  sunk 
on  the  deep-heaving  bosom,  and  she  raised  it  only  occasionally  to 
cast  a  melancholy  look  towards  the  great  hall  of  the  castle, 
through  the  golden  trellis-work  of  which  might  be  seen  the 
w^alls  hung  with  black,  and  the  gloomy  light  of  the  tall  wax 
candles  surrounding  the  bier,  which  was  erected  in  that  divi- 
sion of  the  hall  nearest  the  chapel.  A  bier  was  there ;  but  the 
beloved  corpse  rested  not  upon  it — a  deep  son'ow  to  the  tender 
wife,  who  was  not  permitted  to  close  those  eyes  which  had  till  now 
been  the  light  of  her  existence. 

The  Duke  of  Nottingham  had  died  in  Spain,  whither  he  had 
gone,  with  his  eldest  son,  to  visit  his  father-in-law,  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  who  was  then  engaged  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Infanta.  The 
news  of  his  death  had  been  received  by  the  countess  a  month 
before;  and  she  this  day  expected  her  beloved  son,  and  the 
body  of   her  dear  husband.      She  had  looked  forward  to  this 
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DQdancholy  meeting,  delayed  bj  the  length  of  the  journej,  ivith 
great  longing,  for  it  appeared  to  her  the  onlj  consolation  which 
remained  for  her  afBicted  heart.  The  only  desire  this  strong-^^ 
minded  and  gentk^  woman  seemed  to  haye,  was  that  of  possessing 
>  these  much-loved  reniams. 

^  For  this  reason  she   often   turned  her   tearless  eyes  towards 

th^  castle,   hoping  every  moment  to  see  some   announcement  of 

^  .  |;lre  wished-for  arrival,  by  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  hall, 
into  which  she  looked,  and  which  was  filled  by  figures  clad  in 
mourning.  Yet  one  creature  followed  her  undisturbed,  and  so 
near  that  he  touched  the  clothes  of  the  sorrowful  widow:  this 
was  Gaston,  the  favourite  dog  and  faithful  companion  of  the 
duke,  who  had  been  Mt  at  home,  for  the  first  time,  while  his 
master  took  this  long  journey.  He  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful dogs  ia  the  kingdom,  of  an  imconmiion  size,  and  true  and 
affectionate  in  charitcter.  Since  the  duchess  had  been  in  grief,  he 
had  left  his  usual  place  in  the  entrance-hall,  and  had  ever  re- 
mained by  her  side.  He  now  walked  slowly  and  gravely  with  her, 
his  ears  hung  down,  and  so  entirely  regardless  of  the  gard^i  and 
wood,  in  which  he  formerly  found  unceasing  pleaswe,  that  one 
could  not  avoid  thinking  that  he  foretold  what  was  going  to  take 
place. 

There  was  something  very  affecting  in  seeing  him  watching  at 
times,  as  if  commanded  to  do  so,  by  his  sorrowing  mistiness.  At 
the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  as  often  as  she  stood  still,  he  placed 
himself  before  her,  and  looked  at  her,  as  if  he  sympathized  in  her 
sorrow :  if  she  went  on  without  regarding  him,  he  got  up  directly, 
and  again  followed  her.  But  his  conduct  was  more  remarkable 
yrfaei|]the  duchess  reached  the  end  of  the  terrace,  which  joined  the 
woodTy^and  leaned  for  a  moment  on  a  seat  erected  there.  Suddenly 
beoomiDg  luneasy,  and  leaving  the  duchess,  he  appeai'ed  to  seek  for 
something,  which  his  instinct  had  discovered ;  and  after  looking  in 
every  corpM  he  suddenly  ran  down  the  steps  which  led  to  the 
''mJbd.  His  well-known  bark  was  soon  heard,  followed  by  a  long 
howl^  h^  jninped  back  so  violently  on  the  terrace,  that  the  duehess 
was  roused  from  her  own  thoughts.     He  jumped  upon  heri  howled 
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ICfMjf  thm  tuned  suddenly  back^  and  disappeared  on  Uie  s^Xjps* 
For  one  momettt  enly  had  this  boisterous  animal  broken  the 
cnrirent  of  his  imstress'a  tbotoghts :  she  torned  back  slowlj,  when 
Gaston  again  sprung  «p(tt  her,  and  >bstrii€ted  her  farther  progress ; 
then  fljing  with  a  lend  howl  to  the  staircase,  and  again  returning 
to  the  dnchess,  he  tried  to  prevent  her  going  any  farther;  and  then 
seizing  her  dress  betwe^  his  teeth,  he  drew  her  to  the  steps. 

The  dnchess,  bemg  now  so  violently  ronsed  by  this  faithful  com- 
panion of  her  late  hoi^tMmd,  became  attentivey  and  remarked  that 
Gast(m  trembled  violently,  and  seemed  to  wish  her  to  accompany 
him.  She  immediat^y  obeyed ;  and  Gastcm^  setting  up  a  howl  of 
joy,  ran  to  the  steps,  and  waiting  there  nntil  shegapproached,  he 
sprang  down  bdbre  her.  The  duchess  stood  still  on  the  first  step, 
doubtful  whether  she  should  descend  or  not»  .when  a  sight  appeared 
which  changed  her  whok  demeanomr,  and  claimed  her  full  attention. 
She  showed  by  her  exclamation,  "  Oh,  Gaston !"  that  she  fully 
understood  the  good  intention  of  the  animal,  and  advancing  some 
steps,  she  saw  a  female  figure,  lying  m  the  face,  the  arm  stretched 
out,  and  either  in  a  swoon  or  dead. 

The  lady  looked  hastily  to  find  whether  there  were  any  signs  of 
life ;  and  as  Gaston,  approaching  nearer  to  the  object  of  his  care, 
put  his  nose  under  the  long  brown  hair,  and  then  looked  up  at  her, 
she  perceived  that  he  was  stained  with  blood.  This  sight  caused 
the  affrighted  duchess  to  call  for  help  ;  and  her  servants,  who  had 
been  watching  Gaston's  actions,  but  who  had  not  ventured  to  follow 
their  mistress,  came  quickly  to  her  assistance.  They  found  her 
almost  unable  to  support  heroel^  leaning  on  the  parapet,  and  Gas- 
ton, with  his  charge,  at  her  feet.  Respectful  timidity  repressed  their 
astonishment,  but  the  duchess,  upon  seeing  them  approach,  rose 
hastily,  and  the  feeling  of  humanity  overcoming  all  other  emotion, 
At  gave  commands  which  were  immediately  obeyed. 

The  vokhxppy  hdj,  having  apparently  slipped  in  ascending  the 
steps,  lay  in  such  a  po^dxm  at  the  edge  of  one  of  these,  that  the 
least  incautiooB  movement  would  have  jin-edpitated  her  down  the  de- 
eHvity  am<mg8t  the  trees  below.  £ven.  Gaston^  by  his  various  at* 
tempts  to  move  her,  had  rendered  her  position  more  dangerous :  the 
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left  sleeve  of  her  dress  was  torn,  and  he  had,  with  his  paws,  partlj 

|red  her  arm  with  fresh  earth. 

As  the  pages  a|^oached  to  raise  the  figure,  the  duchess  felt  a 
strong  disinclination  that  so  young  and  delicate  a  form  should  be 
touched  by  men's  hands;  she  therefore  motioned  them  back,  and 
ordered  them  to  summon  Mistress  Morton  and  her  own  waiting 
women,  to  call  Doctw  Stanloff,  and  to  bring  a  litter  to  the  bottom 
of  the  terrace.  Meanwhile  she  remained  as  if  chained  to  the  side 
of  this  unfortunate  creature,  doubting  still  whether  she  were  alive. 
During  these  &w  iiM>m^it8,  she  made  a  discovery  which  increased 
her  interest  Akhoogh  no  part  of  the  young  lady  was  visible  except 
one  hand  and  ann,  and  a  profusion  of  brown  hair  which  was  sq[>read 
round  her  like  a  cloak,  yet  the  duchess  could  not  but  remark  that 
the  blaclc  dress  which  she  wore,  was  of  the  form  and  material  used 
by  the  higher  ranks,  and  that  this  hand  and  arm  wei*e  of  a  beauty 
which  she  had  never  before  seen.  But  what  increased  her  astonish- 
ment, was  a  bracelet,  composed  of  the  most  splendid  jewels,  on  the 
.  upper  part  of  the  left  arm. 

At  l^gth  the  desired  help  arrived.  Morton's  soft  voice  was 
heard ;  and  the  duchess^  stretching  her  hands  towards  her,  cried  out, 
in  great  grief — **  Oh  I  Morton,  Morton,  what  has  happened  here  ? 
What  a  misfortune !  perhaps  even  a  crime  haft  been  committed 
within  reach  of  this  castle!  Let  her  be  moved  gently,  but  by  the 
women  only.  Where  is  Stanloff,  that  he  may  tell  me  whether  she 
lives^  or  whether  she  died  here  without  aid?" 

Mistress  Morton  saw^  with  even  greater  amotion  than  such  a 
strange  occurrence  as  this  conld  call  forth,  the  chai^  of  mood  which 
had  taken  plaoe  in  her  mistress :  her  thoughts  were  now  drawn 
from  herself;  her  heart  was  open  to  sympathy  and  humanity ;  and 
tears,  which  had  never  been  called  forth  by  her  own  sorrows, 
fowed  at  the  sight  (^  new  and  strange  misery.  Morton  gently  tried 
to  solace  her ;  and  while  the  other  women  fulfilled  her  ccnnmands 
towards  the  strsi^;er,  she  led  the  duchess  back  to  the  terrace.  But 
she  codd  not  persuade  her  to  go  any  further :  she  would  herself  see 
that  nothing  was  neglected;  and  leaning  cm  the  parapet  of  the 
ierrace,  she  looked  down  anxiously,  and  saw  Gaston  lying  at  the 
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feet  of  the  stranger,  and  assidnonsly  engaged  in  licking  the  blood 
from  her  wonnds.  ^f^ 

"  Ob,  Morton,^'  cried  8he,  <<  what  a  kind  heart  this  animal  has ! 
What  an  example  for  ns  all !" 

The  women  now  approached  with  then*  burden,  and  laid  it  on 
the  litter,  which  was  standing  close  by.  Morton  stepped  forward, 
parted  the  hair  from  the  lady's  forehead,  and  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful but  deathlike  face  was  displayed. 

She  had  stood  considering  some  moments,  as  if  seized  by  some 
dark  recollection,  when  the  duchess  stepped  hastily  up  to  her.  Mor- 
ton turned  towards  her,  and  saw  that  she  trembled  with  agitation : 
she  looked  for  an  instant  at  the  deadly  pale  face  before  her ;  and 
then  staring  wildly  around  her,  exclaimed  in  agony,  "Good  God! 
what  woman  is  this  ?" 

Nobody  could  answer  this  question  ;  and  the  servants  stood  gazing 
with  affright  at  the  condition  of  the  duchess,  until  Morton,  who  wished 
for  no  further  witnesses,  made  a  sign  to  them  to  carry  away  the  litter. 

Some  moments  now  passed  in  silence,  but  at  length  the  duchess 
slowly  arose,  and,  as  if  all  strength  had  left  her,  she  said,  in  a  weak 
voice,  "Take  me  away,  dear  Morton  :  it  is  too  much  for  me;  I  am 
ill ;  I  wish  to  lie  down.  Ah  !  what  has  happened  around  me  ? 
How  can  I  live  through  what  is  so  severe  beyond  all  measure  ? — Can 
you  understand  it  ?" 

But  Morton,  by  her  answers,  could  only  attempt  to  interrupt  the 

2dioly  thoughts  of  the  countess, 
ce  she  had  received  intelligence  of  the  duke's  death,  the  un- 
^  ^  ^  widow  had  expressed  no  wish  for  repose :  she  had  not  even 
shed  a  tear,  or  spoken  more  than  to  give  the  requisite  commands ; 
and  the  good  Doctor  Stanloff  had  waited  with  much  anxiety  for 
some  change  in  her  mood.  Morton,  who  had  shared  his' cares,  now 
saw  this  much  wished-for  change  suddenly  and  unexpectsdly  brought 
about :  her  beloved  mistress  had  wept,  spoken,  and  expressed  want 
of  repose.  These  all  appeared  good  signs ;  and  the  faithful  servant 
felt  so  much  joy  thereat,  that  the  late  strange  event  was  almost 
entii-ely  forgotten  by  her. 

They  slowly  approached  the  castle,  and  Morton  wished  very  much 
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'  ^at  she  €oald  bar«  led  her  beloved  mirtress,  whose  totteriag  ^tepa 
fih^pBpportedy  to  her  own  apartments  by  some  other  way  than 
through  these  halls,  where  the  sight  of  the  melsmcholj  preparations 
might  prodace  fresh  agitation.  But  some  other  deep  feeling  appeared 
to  be  awakened  in  the  mind  of  the  duchess,  which  acted  as  a  coun* 
terpoise  to  her  former  heavy  grief. 

Morton  felt  her  steps  become  firmer  as  they  approached  the  en- 
trance to  the  castle ;  and  when  Doctor  Stanloff'met  her,  she  drew 
herself  up  with  her  usual  dignity,  and  motioning  him  back  with 
her  hand,  she  said  firmly,  "  We  do  not  need  your  dd :  but  where  were 
you  at  the  moment  that  your  presence  was  necessary  to  relieve  us 
from  the  uncertainty  which  we  felt  concemmg  the  life  of  an  nn« 
haj^y  creature  ?  The  uncertainty,  I  say ;  but  God  forbid  that  so 
dreadful  a  crime  should  have  been  committed  close  to  our  castle." 

She  stepped  forward  firmly  as  she  said  this,  and  leaving  Morton's 
arm,  called  to  one  of  the  numerous  servants.  '' Jephson,"  said  she, 
'*  this  does  not  appear  to  me  a  fitting  place  for  the  important  exami- 
nation as  to  whether  life  or  death  exists."  And  she  drew  back 
StanlofiTs  arm  just  as  he  was  going  to  raise  the  black  veil  with 
which  some  of  the  attendants  ^^had  covered  the  stranger's  face. 
"  We  wish,  in  this  case,  to  second  the  efforts  of  our  good  and  ex- 
perienced doctor,  by  finding  a  fitting  abode  for  his  patient,  and 
appropriate  for  this  purpose  the  room  in  the  left  wiag,  which  was 
used  as  an  antechamber  to  the  apartments  occupied  by  his  royal 
highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  which  easily  communicates, 
through  the  tower  of  the  chapel,  with  Mistress  Morton's  chamber, 
to  whose  particular  care  and  attention  we  will  give  this  lady  ;  that 
is,  if  God  hears  our  prayers,  and  vouchsafe  us  the  blessing  of  having 
saved  her  life." 

Jephson,  the  head  bailiff  of  the  castle,  whose  hair  was  as  white 
as  the  staff  of  office  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  bowed  respectfully 
at  these  orders;  and  accompanied  by  Morton,  and  other  servants, 
who  bore  the  litter,  went  through  the  great  doors  to  the  anteroom, 
from  which  the  above-mentioned  wing  was  reached  by  a  gallery  only 
used  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Doctor  Stanloff  was  about  to  follow^  when  the  duchess  called  him 
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back,  and  said,  in  a  finn  roice— <^  I  know  you  well,  doctor.  Yon 
will  use  to  the  utmost  that  well-tried  skill  which  has  so^j^n 
sayed  many  dear  to  n»— yon  will,  I  say,  use  this  skill  to  awaken 
her  into  life>  and  thus  prevent  so  frightfal  an  occarrence  as  a  murder 
in  onr  neighbourhood.  When  I  have  reached  my  room,  Morton  shall 
assist  you.  Take  the  rest  of  my  women  with  you;  and,  above  all 
things,  let  the  dress  and  ornaments  she  wears  be  laid  aside  with  care, 
and  without  exciting  cnrioeity  in  those  aronnd  her:  they  may,  if  God 
so  will  it,  lead  to  some  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  she  belongs." 

Stanlo£^  the  old  and  faithful  servant  of  the  house  of  Notting* 
ham,  saw  that  a  desire  of  ex^ating  some  fault  into  which  her 
proud  disposition  had  led  hw,  prompted  the  words  of  his  respected 
mistress.  Her  naturally  tender  conscience  and  noble  mind  gave  an 
easy  victory  over  her  feelings  in  time  of  trouble,  and  mstilled  in 
those  aronnd  her  a  mixture  of  fear  and  love,  which  was  used  with 
so  much  tact,  that  she  acqnir«^  an  unusual  control  over  the  minds  of 
all.  From  Stanloff,  who  saw  with  joy  that  equilibrium  restored  in 
her  mind  whidk  had  been  so  fearfully  destroyed,  she  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  opposition  to  her  views.  The  vehemence  of  her  manner,  and 
the  reproach  contained  in  the  first  words  which  she  addressed  to 
him,  partook  so  much  of  her  own  natural  style  of  expression,  that 
he  was  at  once  satisfied  that  her  mind  had  returned  to  its  usual 
course.  He  kissed,  with  emotion,  her  offered  hand;  and  having 
ventured  to  repeat  once  more  those  directions  for  her  own  health, 
to  which  she  gave  so  little  heed,  and  which  she  still  less  practised, 
he  left  her  jMresence  with  a  lighter  heart. 

The  duchess  turned  to  Morton,  and  said,  sorrowfully — *^Takd 
me  away :  this  sight  appears  to  annihilate  my  reason." 

She  was  about  to  leave  the  hall,  when  the  distant  sound  of  a 
horn  fell  upon  her  ear.  After  a  moment's  delay,  this  was  answered 
by  the  warder  at  the  gate  of  the  bridge,  and  afiterwards  from  the 
towers  of  the  castle.  This  announced  the  arrival  of  the  melancholy 
procession.  The  duchess  stood  still  for  a  moment,  as  if  over* 
powered  by  her  feelings :  her  hands  were  folded  on  her  breast,  and 
her  eyes  turned  upwards.  She  then  knelt  down,  and  bowed  her 
head  in  prayer.     The  servants  knelt  in  a  ciide  around  her,  and  the 
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solemn  stilbess  of  the  scene  was  broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  the 
attendant  women.  Her  two  daughters,  followed  by  their  ladies^' 
entered  daring  this  silent  act  of  demotion,  and  she  raised  her  tear- 
bedewed  face,  and  greeting  them  with  a  melancholy  smile,  beckoucd 
them  to  stand  near  her.    . 

It  was  some  time  after  the  first  sound  of  the  horn  at  the  bridge 
had,  according  to  the  old  custom,  demanded  entrance,  that  the 
train  arrived  at  the  castle.  As  soon  as  it  reached  the  first  court, 
Jephson  hastened  to  the  hall  to  announce  its  arrival  to  the  duchess ; 
but  when  he  saw  her  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  and  kneeling  in 
prayer,  he  sank  on  the  ground,  and  remained  silent  for  some  mo-' 
ments.  However,  again  remembering  his  duty,  he  arose,  and 
stretching  out  his  staff,  said,  with  a  solemn  voice — 

<'  It  has  pleased  the  all-powerful  God  to  protect  the  illustrious  son 
and  heir  of  this  noble  house  during  his  journey,  and  to  enable  him 
to  fulfil  the  filial  duty  of  bringing  the  mortal  remains  of  his  father, 
the  late  duke,  to  the  castle  of  his  ancestors.  He  now  tarries  at  tho 
gate,  and  begs  leave  of  our  noble  mistress  to  enter." 

Rising  from  her  knees,  and  supported  by  her  daughters,  the  lady 
answered,  with  a  deep  but  firm  voice — "  Grod  bless  his  footsteps 
over  the  threshold  of  his  fathers." 

The  outer  doors  were  immediately  opened,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  hall  beheld  the  castle  court  filled  with  figures,  clad  iu 
mourning. 

King  James,  alike  to  evince  his  sympathy  with  the  widow,  and 
to  do  honour  to  his  minister,  had  sent  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the 
uncle  to  the  deceased  duke,  to  Godway  Castle,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  preceding  day.  As  soon  as  this  renowned  man  heard  that  his 
young  nephew  had  entered  the  ancestral  domain,  he,  together  with 
the  relations  who  had  assembled  there  to  receive  the  corpse,  hastened 
to  meet  him,  and  assisted  in  forming  the  procession,  which  was  to 
proceed  in  due  order  from  the  court  to  the  rooms  of  the  castle.  The 
body  was  then  taken  from  the  vehicle,  in  which  it  had  been  broughtr 
«id  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  six  young  noblemen.  Jephson  pre- 
ceded it,  holding  m  his  hand  his  staff  of  ofiice,  and  was  followed 
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bj  tbe  tenantry  and  tii6  saperior  officers  of  the  Castle,  ano&g  wiioin 
was  Sir  Edward  Ramsey,  who,  as  chamberlain.,  held  tbe  highest  rank* 

Next  came  the  numeroas  noblemen  of  the  sarroonding  countrji 
at  whose  head  was  Sir  William  Ollincroft,  the  principal  person  ia 
the  county,  over  which  the  ducal  family  held  a  kind  of  soyereignty. 
Twelve  pages,  wearing  epaulettes  of  the  colours  of  the  ducal  house, 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  young  nobleman,  carrying  the  insignia  of 
the  duke's  rank  and  the  military  orders  of  the  deceased.  Imme- 
diately behind  the  corpse,  were  ,thc  relations,  at  the  head  of  whom 
was  Robert,  Earl  of  Derbery,  the  duke's  eldest  son  and  heir, 
accompanied  by  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  followed  by  jrarious  re- 
latives and  strangers ;  and  the  servants  of  all  those  present  brought 
up  the  reai\ 

Only  a  small  space  now  separated  the  duchess  from  the  beloved 
remains  of  him  who  had  been  the  source  of  her  greatest  happiness, 
and  from  that  dear  son,  for  whose  health  and  life  she  had  so  often 
trembled.  The  excess  of  her  feelings  gave  her  strength,  instead  of 
utterly  overpowering  Iier,  as  her  attendants  had  feared ;  and  wh^i 
the  chaplain  passed  fifom  the  chapel  to  bless  the  corpse,  she  calmly 
rose,  aud  taking  themands  of  her  two  daughters,  followed  him,  as  if 
she  scorned,  to  withiraw  the  last  aiTow  of  grief  from. her  sorrowing 
breast.  The  bier  liad  stopped  on  the  doorway  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  the  churc^,  and  the  duchess  stood  at  a  little  distance, 
surrounded  by  her  servants.  She  now,  for  the  first  time,  looked  at 
her  son,  whose  youthfiil,  beauty  appeared  to  be  chased  away  by 
the  pallor  caused  by  his  deep  grief;  but  the  expression  of  his  eye 
touched  her  heart,  and  awakened  all  her  motherly  feelings.  The 
solemnity  of  the  moment  prevented  their  approaching  each  other, 
and  at  the  given  sign  these  two  afflicted  ones  knelt  in  prayer. 
Who  would  say  that  they  needed  words  to  make  this  prayer  in- 
telligible to  God? 

Before  the  prdcession  reached  the  hall  of  mourning,  Robert  thi'ew 
himself  at  the  feet  of  his  mother,  and  received  her  blessing ;  and  as 
they  embraced  each  other,  they  felt  that  nature  had  given  them  con- 
solation under  their  unspeakably  great  loss. 

Conducted  by  Lord  Salisb/ry  and  her  son,  the  duchess  reached 
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the  end  of  the  faatl,  and  seated  herself  upon  a  raised  chair,  opposite 
the  bier  t  her  daughters  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse  stood  Lord  Robert  5  at  the  foot,  the  Earl  of  Salisbory.  The 
rest  of  the  suite  filled  the  space  around,  only  leaving  vacant  a  raised 
seat  bearing  the  ducal  coronet,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
duchess. 

This  seat  did  not  long  remain  empty ;  for  a  lady,  supported  by 
two  women,  and  followed  by  several  pages,  came  out  of  the  chapeL 
The  duchess  and  her  daughters  immediately  rose,  and  approached 
her  with  every  mark  of  respect.  She  was  old,  and  snow-white  hidr 
surrounded  her  delicate  face,  the  peaceful  expressions^ of  which  was 
not  destroyed  by  her  present  sorrow,  but  seemed  to  'give  her  the 
appearance  of  a  being  belonging  to  another  world,  who  at  the  same 
time  shared,  with  the  mildness  of  an  angel,  the  sorrows  of  those 
around  her.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's  sister,  the  Countess 
of  Burleigh,  widow  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nottingham,  and  mother  of 
the  deceased  duke.  She  had  felt  it  hard  that  ha:  son  should  be 
taken  away  before  her ;  but  the  hope  of  being  soon  united  to  him, 
took  the  bitterness  from  her  grief;  and  thinking  only  of  her  beloved 
daughter-in-law  and  her  dear  grandchild,  she  had  quitted  her 
retirement,  in  order  to  endeavour  to  soflen  their  sorrows  by  her 
presence.  Hitherto,  she  had  succeeded  in  producing  but  little 
effect  upon  the  wife  of  her  son,  who  remained  to  her,  as  to  all  others^ 
inaccessible,  even  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  having  performed  the 
duties  of  respect  towards  the  noble  motber  of  her  husband,  in  a 
manner  so  bewildered  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  body  merely  moved 
as  it  had  been  accustomed  to  do,  she  retired  from  her  presence  with 
a  kind  of  anxious  timidity.  Yet,  in  the  presence  of  the  corpse  of 
her  beloved,  the  mother  appeared  to  regain  her  influence ;  and  the 
few  words  which,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  she  addressed  to  the  lady, 
showed  that  the  bai*k  was  sprung,  which  IJhreatened  to  smother  the 
heavily-laden  heart.  The  number  of  witnesses  codipelled  the  ladies 
k)  control  their  feelings,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  last  duties  to  the  deceased ;  for  it  was  a  custom  imposed  upon 
the  females  of  this  house,  to  attend  the  interment  of  their  husbands. 

When  the  old  duchess  had  led  her  daughter-in-law  back  to  her 
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seat,  and  had  taken  her  own  place,  the  chaplain  begaii  the  service, 
by  blessing  the  body,  the  covering  of  which  was  then  raised  in 
order  to  prove  its  identity  to  the  assembly.  It  had  always  been  the 
practice  of  the  race  of  Nottingham,  for  the  widow  first  to  approach 
the  corpse,  and,  after  she  had  looked  at  it,  to  raise  its  hand,  in 
attestation  that  it  was  really  there.  This  was  also  done  by  the 
nearest  relations;  and  thus  the  assurance  was  conveyed  to  those 
assembjed. 

When  this  moment  arrived,  Kobert  sprang  from  the  place  in 
which  he  had  kneeled  in  deep  devotion,  and,  before  the  duchess 
could  reach  the  coi'pse,  he  had  thrown  himself  at  hes  feet,  and 
appeared  to  be  imploring  some  request  with  much  earnestness.  At 
the  same  time,' urged  by  Salisbury's  persuasions,  he  clasped  his  arms 
around  her,  as  if  he  would  even  use  force  to  restrain  her.  Those 
present  guessed  that  the  beloved  son  wished  to  spare  his  mother  the 
soiTOwful  sight ;  for  as  more  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the 
duke's  death,  the  features  were  much  altered,  in  despite  of  all  the 
precautions  that  had  been  taken. 

But  the  lady,  inexorable  and  even  angiy,  commanded  him  to  rise. 
A  slight  blush  overspread  her  pale  face,  and  she  said,  as  if  unwil- 
lingly, but  in  an  audible  voice — '*  Do  you  think  me  weaker  than  the 
noble  women  who  have  done  this  before  me  ?" 

The  young  man  rose,  and»  as  his  last  resource,  directed  his  eyes 
towards  his  grandmother.  Bat  even  she  appeared  not  to  regard 
him,  for  her  delicate  feelings  told  her  that  the  duchess  would  not 
yield.  She  felt  that  to  omit  the  duty,  which  her  heart  desired  to 
fulfil,  and  which  should  be  performed  in  presence  of  all  her  relations 
and  friends,  would  betoken  a  weakness  inconsistent  with  that 
dignity  and  strength  of  mind,  which  suited  her  character  and  situa- 
tion in  the  world.  Confidence  in  her  daughter-in-law  lay  in  her 
clear  but  sympathizing  eye,  and  showed  that  she  trusted  in  her 
doing  that  which  she  herself,  and  so  many  others  before  her,  had 
already  done. 

Nor  was  she  mistaken.  Robert's  opposition  had  only  served  to 
impart  new  strength  to  his  mother.  Her  pride  was  aroused ;  and 
her  displeasure  at  this  interruption  of  the  solemn  ceremonies,  imbued 
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her  with  fortitade  to  conquer  her  weakness.  Beckoning  to  her  son 
and  the  Eaj-l  of  Salisbury  to  retire,  she  approached  the  head  of  the 
corpse  with  a  dignified  step.  The  body,  wrapped  ii^  a  large  cloak, 
now  lay  uncovered  before  her  straining  eyes :  the  head,  one*  adorned 
with  all  the  graces  of  manly  dignity — those  features,  once  so  full  of 
feeling  and  kindness  ,  were  now  dried  and  shrivelled,  like  a  yellow 
mask;  and  the  strong-minded  woman  was  nearly  overcome  on 
beholding  that  sti*ange  and  scarcely  human  face,  instead  of  the  one 
so  deal-  to  her.  Fear  took  possession  of  her  faculties,  and  every 
thing  around  her  disappeared  from  her  sight :  another  such  moment, 
and  consciousness  would  have  wholly  departed  from  her  mind, 
which  threatened  to  sink  under  this  misery.  The  anxiety  among 
those  around  her  was  great,  for  her  fearful  situation  was  displayed 
in  her  features,  and  in  her  wild  staring  eyes. 

But  God  still  sustained  her :  her  face  soon  lost  its  fearful  expres- 
sion, and  peace,  increasing  to  perfect  repose,  returned  to  her  mind. 
Her  eye  rested  with  tenderness  on  the  frightful  picture  before  her, 
for  she  had  recognised  the  beautiful  curling  hair,  which  adorned  the 
head  in  unusual  abundance,  and  which  death  could  not  destroy. 
Her  consciousness  returned,  and  she  resumed  her  usual  self-control. 
The  feeling  of  having  recognised  him  she  loved,  and  of  possessmg 
his  remains,  filled  her  with  a  species  of  delight,  which  acted  the 
more  powerfully  from  its  being  so  closely  preceded  by  terror.  She 
raised  her  head :  a  smile  illumined  her  face ;  and  taking  the  white 
hand,  she  held  it  up,  and  looking  around  with  an  expression  of  per- 
fect security,  her  lips  trembling  as  if  to  find  words,  she  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  as  if  calling  each  of  the  assembly  to  bear  witness 
to  her  conviction.  The  impression  made  on  those  around  was  inde- 
scribable :  adnuration  succeeded  to  deep  emotion ;  and  an  inarticulate 
murmm*  from  many  hundreds  of  voices  resounded  through  the  hall. 

This  aroused  the  duchess  from  her  thoughts  :  she  felt  that  she  had 
been  the  object  of  attention ;  and  with  her  strong  ideas  of  womanly 
feeling  and  dignity,  she  could  not  endure  this.  She  allowed  herself 
to  be  led  away  by  her  son  and  Lord  Salisbury ;  and  her  proud  de- 
meanour removed  all  recollection  from  those  around  her  of  her 
earlier  agitation. 
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After  all  the  others  had  pa«sed  rouid  the  body^  two  heralds 
placed  tfaemeelTes  oo  either  aide  of  the  canopy  which  was  erected 
orer  the  bier.  .The  one  on  the  left  side  bore  the  mourciBg  banner, 
on  a  white  staff,  and  annoimeed  the  death  of  the  doke,  naming  his 
titles  and  dignities^  and  concluding  with  a  louder  yoice,  in  these 
words : — 

"  And  as  the  Qlustrions  head  of  this  house  now  rests  before  us  in 
everlasting  peace,  leaving  the  ducal  chair  vacant,  and  as  a  successor 
to  this  is  required,  we  ask  those  relations  here  present,  and  also  the 
nobles  of  the  county  of  Nottkgham,  whether  this  race  yet  exists, 
or  whether  it  is  extmct  ?  We  would  know  whether  we,  by  virtue  of 
the  office  with  which  we  are  invested,  must  break  the  escutcheon 
and  sink  it  with  this  corpse  hi  everlasting  oUivion  ?  We  ask,  three 
times,  is  the  race  extinct  ?*' 

The  Earl  of  Salfebiuy,  as  the  nearest  male  relation  of  the  deceased 
now  stepped  forward  with  dignity,  drew  his  8W(»rd,  turned  it  to  the 
herald,  and  then  toudhing  three  times  with  its  point  the  breast  of 
the  deceased  duke,  called  out  loudly,  the  same  number  of  times, 

"Nor 

<<  Where  then  is  the  new  Duke  of  Nottmgham?"  demanded 
the  same  herald ;  and  at  that  moment  all  who  were  present  drew 
their  swords  from  the  scabbsurds,  and  the  hall  echoed  with  their 
shouts ;  while  the  Earl  of  Derbery,  rising  from  his  place,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  corpse,  called  out  three  tlmes^— 
"Here!" 

The  pages  hastened  to  put  the  robes  upon  his  shoulders ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  taking  the  ducal  coronet  from  a  cushion  which 
the  pages  presented  to  him,  placed  it  on  the  head  of  his  grand- 
nephew.  He  then  led  him  under  the  canopy,  and  desired  him  to 
take  the  empty  chair ;  while  the  richly  adorned  heralds  displayed 
the  banner  and  escutcheon  of  the  young  duke,  and  loudly  and 
sdemnly  prodaimed  him  successor  to  the  title.  Those  present  now 
walked  up  to  him,  and  hailmg  him  sa  the  new  duke,  touched  the 
ground  with  the  points  of  their  swords ;  then,  having  bowed  to  the 
duchess,  they  Withdrew. 

During  this  long  ceremony,  the  duchess  had  remained  seated  in 
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her  chair ;  bat  when  the  last  aeryfuit  had  left  the  hall,  and  she  wae 
sarroundcd  only  bj  her  chOdreQ»  her  mother-in-law,  and  the  Earl 
of  Salisbary,  she  fell  from  her  seat,  witbont  any  sign  of  life.  Her 
ehildren,  terrified  by  this  cireamstance,  hastened  to  her  assistance ; 
bat  Doctor  Staaloff  instantly  came  to  thefa*  aid,  and  relieved  their  fears 
by  assaring  them  that  it  was  oBly  a  swoon,  the  conseqnence  of  over* 
excitement,  and  that  she  required  nothing  bat  that  repose  which 
aU  so  mach  needed  after  the  trying  scenes  of  this  monmfal  day. 

As  the  night  was  already  hr  advanced,  each  now  retired  to  his 
own  apartment ;  and  in  ^  short  time  nothing  was  heard  in  these  halls, 
which  h«i  so  lately  been  the  acene  of  so  mach  activity,  bat  the 
hoarly  req[K>uses  of  (he  sorrowing  watchers,  relieving  gaard* 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  anconsdoaa  constraint  which,  sanctified  by  long  custom,  holds 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men.  is  often  a  benevolent  assistance  to  the 
spirit  driven  from  its  coarse  by  passion  or  exciting  events.  This 
has  a  good  effect  in  the  smallest  circle  of  duties,  and  makes  itself 
equally  valuable  in  a  wider  sphere  of  life*  It  instruct^  us  th^t  few 
only  are  appointed  to  break  through  forms  long  become  unmeaning, 
and  to  throw  away  the  shell  from  the  time-ripened  kernel.  These 
last  drops  of  a  new  perception  cause  the  overflowing  of  the  well- 
filled  vessel,  to  which  the  stillness  of  time  has  already  contributed 
so  many  single  drops.  They  have  no-  scale  or  proportion,  for  they 
are  the  first  of  their  kind ;  but  many  persons  easily  misinterpret  in 
themselves  a  passionate  excitement,  which  appears  to  give  them  the 
right  to  overthrow  or  break  through  customs  contrived  by  virtuous 
ancestors,  after  comprehending  whole  generations  and  protecting 
them  from  arbitrary  roughnesses.  It  is  so  difficult  to  put  the  better 
in  the  place  of  the  long  erJstmg,  that  experience  makes  us  reconr 
cUed  to  deficiency ;  and  so  insufiicient  and  superficial  are  the  results 
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'  of  each  change,  that  a  quiet  and  reserved  spirit  inclines  to  it  more 
easily,  where  virtaons  men  give  security  for  its  stability.  A  re- 
formation also  is  ripened  by  time ;  to  which  glorious  end  each  one 
advantageously  contributes  who  restrains  within  himself  the  free  de* 
velopment  of  his  strength.  That  which  deserts  us  during  this  time^ 
and  will  no  more  belong  to  us,  is  ripe  for  decay,  yielding,  not  to 
caprice,  but  to  the  age.  The  strongest  spirits  reach  this  point  the 
most  easily :  repose  and  true  mildness  have  always  tb^  seat  In  the 
consciousness  of  strength :  it  is  no  contradiction  if  we  €nd  ourselves 
reconciled  to  the  form  when  we  can  break  through  it ;  this  simply 
showing  that  the  obstacle  does  not  disturb  the  higher. fuestion ;  and 
the  feeling  of  being  able  to  break  through  the  peculiar  course  makes 
US  the  peaceable  companion  of  the  already  trodden  way. 

We  feel  ourselves,  by  means  of  this  free  outpouring  of  our  o^nion, 
Involuntarily  carried  back  to  the  person  who  next  attracts  on/  atten- 
tion— Lord  Richmond  Berbery,  the  second  son  of  the  Duchess  oi 
Nottingham.  ,  This  nobleman,  some  days  after  the  furial  of  his 
father,  had  returned,  with  his  uncle,  already  known  to  us  as  Lord 
Ai*chibald,  from  an  embassy  from  King  James  to  his  unfortunate 
son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine;  and  having,  on  the  road,  heai*d 
the  sorrowful  news,  they  hastened  to  Godway  Castle.  We  will  not 
touch  upon  the  sad  scenes  of  such  a  meeting.  To  persons  wht  felt 
towards  each  othei'  as  much^reverence  as  love,  such  moments  ^aught 
the  fall  value  of  a  dignified  self-control,  which  veiled  the  violent 
emotions  of  the  heart  by  a  noble  decency.  The  deep  solemnity 
which  takes  the  place  of  sorrowful  agitation  showed  itself  less  than 
one  is  accustomed  to  see.  The  arrival  of  these  noblemen  had  an 
unmistakeablo  influence  upon  the  returning  free  demeanour  of  all  in 
the  castle.  There  was,  in  their  quiet  manners,  something  so  pleas- 
ingly attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  so  enlivening,  that  each  strove 
to  perform  his  duty  unasked.  While  the  insignificant  felt  them- 
selves pleasantly  elevated,  and  the  higher  ranks  lived  in  the  delight- 
ful feeling  of  mutual  regai-d,  others  were  guided  by  a  control, 
which,  unconscious,  and  seeming  never  to  be  required^  must  be 
attributed  to  the  gentle  dominion  which  remarkable  minds  involun- 
tarily exercise. 
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Among  those  oppressed  by  this  dominion  we  ranst  reckon,  though 
with  some  diffidence,  the  greatest  statesdiui  of  his  time,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  We  have  said  tlj^at  he  nnderroQk  the  education  of  his 
nephew,  Lord  Archibald,  on  his  retnm  fron^.  France ;  and  seeing  in 
him  the  same  great  qualities  that  he  possessed  himself  he  adopted 
the  plan  of  bringing  him  forward  as  his  assistant — perhaps,  at  a 
future  period,  his  successor.  But  during  this  education  something 
occurred  whiclfwent  beyond  either  the  expecitations  or  the  designs 
of  the  earl.  Seeing  that  his  nephew  was  closely  knit  to  himself  by 
relationship  anA  instruction,  he  sent  him  occasionally  on  apparently 
unimportant  nSssions  to  the  different  courts  at  which  England  had 
ambassadors ;  by  this  means  often  compassing  ends  which  would  have 
been  opposed  had  their  object  been  openly  avowed,  and  throwing  into 
his  hands  puppet  wires  which  the  king  and  his  ministers  knew  how 
to  manage  with  dexterity.  From  the  nature  of  these  employments 
Lord  Archibald  had  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  weighty 
affairs  in  EuApe,  then  so  agitated  by  political  and  religious  moye* 
ments.  His  scholastic  accomplishments,  and,  still  more,  the  acute 
glance  of  his  comprehensive  mind,  had  led  him  to  form  views  superior 
to  that  system,  according  to  which  James,  with  short-sighted  policy 
and  womanish  weakness,  excluded  himself  from  all  the  magnanimous 
emotiAis  which  claimed  his  sympathy  on  so  many  sides.  The  king 
refused^  this  sympathy  in  order  to  maintam  a  peace,  which,  during 
his  whole  reign,  sank  the  credit  of  England,  raised  so  high  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  The  reproaches  of  Europe  towards  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, redounded  on  his  ministers,  especially  on  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
to  whose  name  a  renown  was  attached,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth,  he  seemed  unable  to  maintain. 

Lord  Archibald  felt  this  with  deep  grief;  and  excited  by  the 
odium  to  which  the  king  was  subjected,  and  still  more  by  that 
levelled  against  his  uncle,  he  ventured  to  lay  before  the  latter  his 
own  views,  which  proved  only  too  clearly  that  the  talents  of  the 
nephew  were  matured.  The  earl  was  now  most  unwillingly  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  that  here,  in  the  arena  of  which  he  believed 
himself  the  sole  master,  flattering  himself  that  the  whole  continent 
recognised  the  perfect  dominion  of  his  policy,  views  had  developed 
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thexmialv^ea  vhicb  had  nd  only  eicaped  bui  ngticet  bnt  which  mnst 
throw  blAjne  Qpo»«U  hU  actiooa.  The  more  Qiidfint  Ai»  bocamo  to 
ihft  otear  muid  of  the  experienced  stateamaii^  the  more  did  the  wound 
nmUe  which  hk  prond  heart  h»d  received  i  and  he  who  had 
Tentored  to  inflict  thi^f  &tal  Uow  upon  hi«  poUcj,  would  have  been 
eaerificed  to  his  e^&cited  feelisgi,  but  that  hi^  favourite  waa  protected 
hj  a  wiatrnatlhl  ccddnesa*  The  bounds  of  confidence  were  now  de- 
fined I  and  be  felt  with  pain  thai  hia  nephew'9  superiorit^i  of  which  be 
bad  never  before  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion*  had  now  raised 
a  complete  wall  of  separation  between  them*  Bis  discontent  at  the 
approbation  which  he  had  before  encouraged  was  now^asil7  ejccited ; 
and  his  wonnded  pride  clothed  his  maeners  with  all  the  authority  of 
a  minister  and  an  uncle*  Archibald  quickly  perceived  th^  great 
offence  be  had  given ;  bu<}  the  gratitude  and  respect  which  be  felt 
was  evinced  by  a  tender  devotion  wbieh  must  haye  reconciled  any 
heart  but  one  hardened  by  flattery  and  pride,  and  wounded  iu  its 
vain  self^trust.  Ko  doubt  now  remained  to  the  earl  ^  and  to  a  high 
degree  of  pride  waa  added  a  self-confidence  too  confirmed  to  permit 
him  longer  to  trouble  himaelf  about  reconciliation  with  a  relative 
who  had  often  represaed  Us  opiniona  ;  and  this  self-confidence  was 
doubly  confirmed  by  the  deep  glance  which  he  had  taken  into  the 
contracted  mind  of  his  unde*  Both  were  too  prudent>  however,  to 
allow  the  world  to  witness  their  separation*  The  Earl  of  Salisbury 
bad  too  often  proclaimed  Lord  Ajrchibald  his  pupil,  not  now  to 
sustain  him  upon  the '  public  eminence  to  which  he  had  attained ; 
tberefi>re,  in  removing  him  out  of  his  reach,  he  placed  him  in  a 
situation  which  it  required  talent  to  fill. 

The  earl  was  sent  to  Henry  IV.,  at  Paris,  whither  he  was  accom- 
panied  by  his  nephew,  Bichmond  of  Derbery,  notwithstanding  his 
tender  youth.  It  was  esctremely  gratifying  to  all  who  felt  an  in- 
terest in  these  two  persons,  to  perceive  the  affection  with  which  the 
£eri  of  Glanford  dung  to  his  nephew,  although  he  had  appeared  to 
^un  all  others  since  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of  his  friend  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  this,  as  is  not  unusual,  for  the  sake  of  qualities 
upon  which  the  earl  would  have  been  least  expected  to  place  a  de- 
cided value— namely,  a  brilliancy  of  mind  and  tenderness  of  spirit 
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which  wotdd  have  adorned  a  woman's  character.  The  whol^ 
character  of  Bichmond  was  iaflafiiioed  hy  delicate  fi^bearance 
towards  othera*  He  peroeiyed,  aa  it  were  intuitively,  what 
wounded  and  what  gradfled  them,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  blend 
the  one  with  the  other,  that  a  security  was  fett  in  his  presence 
which  k  the  priTllege  extrdsed  by  noble  and  amiable  minds  over  mdo 
sonls — a  quiet  power,  of  which  they  can  gire  no  explanation,  but 
which  nnconseloaaly  impels  them  to  moderation. 

It  most  be  confessed  Hiat  these  virtues  were  not  possessed  by  his 
distinguished  xmthf  who^  under  that  extraordinary  »elf«cantrol  and 
politeness  whidi  he  had  acqnirtd  from  the  study  of  life  in  various 
situatioas  and  mder  peculiar  euraumstanees,  concealed  a  certain 
sharpness  and  coldness  of  character,  which,  however,  was  never  so 
wholly  depressed,  as  not  to  di^by  itself  where  thmre  was  no  motive 
for  coneeaHBg  it.  This,  whilst  it  imparted  a  kind  of  reserve, 
supported  ^  dlgnily  which  was  part  of  his  character;  and  h9 
regarded  h  as  of  slight  importance,  tiiat  this  had  been  acquired  at  the 
expense  of  his  heart's  aflfection.  Yet  there  are  moments  in  which 
the  internal  vacancy  is  not  to  be  supplied  frmn  external  cireom* 
stances ;  and  when  the  whole  edifice  of  proud  greatness  satisfies  not 
the  demands  which  the  heart  warningly  repeats,  however  little  it 
may  be  anthorixed  to  do  so.  In  such  moments  he  had  embraced  the 
son  of  his  brother,  in  whose  peculiarities  he  saw  himself  reflected. 
His  nephew  was  given  up  to  him  by  the  father  with  joy,  and  by  the 
mother  with  the  greater  self-denial,  because  she  was  particularly 
attached  to  this  child ;  and  if,  in  her  outward  bearing,  she  did  not 
betray  the  extent  of  her  inward  feeling,  she  was  elear«8ighted  enough 
to  perceive  the  noble  character  which  had  early  made  him  her 
finvourite.  Latlerly,  she  beeame  reconciled  to  the  thon^^t  of  seeing 
him  grow  np  nnder  strangers  eyes ;  for  whilst  she  could  not  deny 
that  no  <me  was  more  fitted  to  derelop  the  mental  excellences  of  a 
young  man  than  L<nrd  Ai*chibald,  she  was  also  satisfied  that  this 
mental  development  had  called  forth  a  worthy  bahinee  to  the  tender 
softness  of  his  heart.  Lord  Archibald,  knowing  the  mother's  sacri- 
fice, never  omitted  an  q[>p(Hi;anity  &i  bringing  him  to  bcf ;  and  die 
dochess  was,  at  last,  not  indifi^rent  to  the  pnospeots  to  which  her 
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son  might  look  forward  through  his  uncle.  For  it  was  doubtfol 
whether  the  earl  had  foresworn  marriage  out  of  love  to  his  nephev/, 
or  whether  he  had  previously  determined  not  to  marry :  the  main 
point  remained  decided — ^that  the  earl  wonld  not  marry,  and  that 
Bichmond  woald  be  his  heir. 

After  many  years'  residence  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  the  earl 
wished  to  return  to  his  family;  for  since  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  he 
had  not  been  bound  by  any  tie  to  France,  and  he  longed  to  revisit 
his  estates.  Richmond  now  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
with  the  duchess ;  and  this  was  a  period  of  great  happiness  to  her, 
for  her  fieivourite  appeared  to  her  perfect,  and  she  saw  united  in  him 
those  rare  qualities  which  made  her  proud  matenud  heart  swell  with 
pure  joy. 

The  two  brothers  were  as  different  in  person  as  in  disposition. 
Robert  had  a  clear  fair  complexion,  an  amiable  expression,  and  a 
beautiful  figure.  Richmond  possessed  the  regular  features  of  his 
mother :  he  was  as  tall  as  his  brother,  his  form  was  perfect  in  its 
proportions,  and  grace  pervaded  all  his  movements.  His  eye  was 
grave,  and  there  was  something  earnest  in  his  demeanour,  which 
led  one  to  think  him  cold  and  proud,  particularly  as  he  spoke  but 
little,  and  with  reserve.  Bat  this  reserve  was  the  effect  of  the 
high  ideas  he  had  of  the  moderation  which  he  thought  befitted  the 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  it  evinced  the  self-control  he  exer- 
cised over  himself,  for  his  sensitive  heai*t  continually  tempted  him 
to  yield  to  his  feelings.  His  respect  for  the  will  of  his  parents 
was  the  greater,  because  he  had  never  been  brought  so  near  them, 
Jdj  the  circumstances  of  his  education,  a£  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  weaknesses.  His  mother  appeared  to  him  incomparably 
the  best  woman  in  the  world,  and  he  was  attached  to  his  father 
with  tender  respect  and  affection.  In  the  family  circle  he  dis- 
played an  amiability  which  betrayed  the  deeper  feelings  of  his 
heart;  and  the  duchess,  who  rarely  laid  aside  her  reserve,  re- 
ceived his  attentions  and  caresses  with  gentleness,  for  she  knew 
that  the  respect  by  which  they  were  dictated  rendered  it  impoA- 
sible  for  him  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  filial  propriety.  He  had  the 
high  forehead  and  the  dark  curling  hair  of  his  mother ;  but  the 
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pride  which  was  expressed  by  his  noble  brow,  rareiy  appeared  in 
his  eyes,  except  when  called  forth  by  any  sadden  or  violent  emotion. 
The  brilliancy  of  these  beantifol  eyes  was  softened  by  the  long 
brown  lashes,  and  their  nsaal  expression  was  a  quiet  gravity. 

Both  brothers  were  tenderly  attached  to  one  another,  bat  the 
elder  acknowledged  with  pride  and  joy  that  his  younger  brother 
was  his  superior.  Richmond's  firm  mind,  which  deemed  no  sa- 
crifice too  great  to  be  paid  for  what  was  right,  easily  gave  the  law 
to  the  good-natured  compliance  of  his  brother,  and  Robert  obeyed 
like  a  cheerful  child ;  for  Richmond  asked  what  he  required  in  so 
kind  a  manner,  that  the  enjoyment  of  3rielding  was  greater  than 
the  sacrifice  demanded. 

The  young  man  held  himself  aloof  from  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  did  not  understand  him.  He  had  reported  well  of  him ;  and 
thinking  him  formed  for  a  courtier,  had  for  that  purpose  first  taken 
him  to  educate,  as  the  heir  of  his  uncle. 

Circumstances  did  not  long  remain  in  this  state ;  for  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Germany,  Cecil  perceived  that,  his  nephew  had  peculiar 
opinions,  upon  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  act  with  uprightness  and 
firmness,  however  contrary  they  might  be  to  those  of  his  uncle ; 
whilst  his  gentleness  and  obedience  seemed  ruffled  by  resistance. 
He  therefore  yielded  up  Richmond  to  Lord  Archibald,  who  would  no 
more  be  separated  from  him.  Not  understanding  his  nephew,  and 
entertaining  an  indescribable  and  secret  fear  in  his  presence,  Cecil 
suspected  that  in  him  might  be  hidden  a  spirit  which  would  one  day 
oppose  his  own ;  and  feeling  himself  uneasy  with  both  his  relatives, 
he  thought  of  returning  to  London  on  the  day  after  their  arrivaL 
With  this  view  he  made  a  visit  to  his  niece ;  and  then  requested 
Lord  Archibald  to  attend  him  in  the  hall,  where  he  was  walking  up 
and  down,  meditating  upon  what  he  should  say  to  him. 

A  beautiful  spring  day  shone  through  the  delicate  golden  lattice- 
work of  the  lofty  doors,  enlivening  the  gloomy  halls,  which  were 
now  divested  of  their  sorrowful  ornaments.  A  thousand  glistening 
forms  of  antique  grandeur  received  and  reflected  the  brilliant  light, 
«fiering  a  sight  as  beautiful  as  rare,  for  seldom  did  the  light  of  day 
penetrate  here.     The  grave  and  thoughtful  appearance  of  the  old 
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minister  suited  well  with  his  mourning  dress  and  the  solemn  apart** 
ment ;  but  the  world,  which  was  breaking  into  joyful  life  without, 
was  lost  to  him.  The  pure  light  of  heaven,  and  the  warm  air  of 
flpring,  everywhere  aroused  slumbering  nature  into  activity.  At 
such  a  season  every  hour  appears  to  bring  new  pleasures,  exciting 
an  endless  desire  to  live  amoUg  the  buds  and  leaves,  or  with  the 
busy  worms  and  caterpillars  of  the  breathing  earth ;  and  to  listen 
to  ths  secrets,  which,  from  the  shooting  grass  to  the  gentle  efforts  of 
the  early  flowers,  awaken  our  sympathy  and  tenderness.  The  ad- 
joining wood^  the  countless  little  bushes  upon  and  near  the  terrace, 
were  a  rendezvous  for  building  and  singing  birds ;  and  the  Gothic 
decorations  of  the  halls  were  filled  with  nests,  whose  inhabitants, 
fluttering  about  the  lattices,  sang  their  joyful  songs  to  the  old  states- 
man, who»  in  his  grave  dignity,  could  not  condescend  to  listen  or 
to  feel. 

He  reached  the  centre  hall,  and  the  inquiring  glance  which  he 
cast  towards  the  entrance  betokened  his  repugnance  at  having  to 
wait  here  for  some  minutes ;  when,  through  the  doors  which  led 
from  the  outer  hall,  Lord  Archibald  approached,  hastening  his  steps 
as  he  perceived  his  uncle.  Lord  Salisbury  remained  on  the  same 
spot  whilst  his  nephew  came  towards  him ;  and  Lord  Archibald, 
knowing  by  the  outstretched  foot  of  the  earl  that  he  had  been  de- 
layed longer  than  he  thought  consistent  with  his  dignity,  began, 
whilst  yet  at  a  distance,  to  excuse  himself  with  a  modesty  and  polite- 
ness, which,  when  expressed  in  so  formal  a  manner,  betrays  that 
spirit  of  irony  from  which,  it  must  be  admitted,  Lord  Archibald 
vas  not  wholly  free. 

Cecil  murmured  something  incomprehensible,  and  was  preparing 
to  explain  why  he  had  sent  for  his  nephew,  when  the  latter,  taking 
advantage  of  the  brief  pause,  expressed  his  regret  at  having  heard 
from  his  sister-in-law  that  Lord  Salisbury  must  leave  the  castle  on 
the  following  day ;  adding,  that  he  could  not  longer  delay  making  a 
request  in  the  nanfebC  his  nephew.  This  was,  permission  for  the 
latter  to  accompany  Lora  .Salisbury  to  London,  in  order  to  tender  his 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  \ing.  Lord  Ai-chibald  also  requested  the 
honour  of  accompanying  him^;  his  sister-in-law  having  dismissed  him 
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^m  her  |>reseiice,  leaving  all  family  matters  imairanged  uitil  tiie 
first  duty  of  her  son  to  his  sovereign  should  hare  been  fhlfilled. 

Lord  Salisbury  could  scarcely  conceal  his  displeasure  at  the 
flattering  and  submidsive  request  of  his  nephew ;  i^r  he  had  intended 
to  make  the  same  proposal,  but  with  such  expressions  as  should 
show  his  denae  of  his  own  dignity,  and  at  the  same  time  evince  hia 
displeasure  at  the  negligence  which,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  shown 
in  theh*  having  so  long  overlooked  this  important  step  on  the  part 
of  the  young  duke.  The  reverential  explanation  of  Lord  Archibald 
had,  for  a  moment,  divested  him  of  his  importance,  bringing  him 
down  from  his  ceremonious  height  of  displeasure,  to  acknowledge, 
reasonaUy  and  obligmgly,  the  friendliness  which  made  his  nephew 
wish  to  join  his  suite  to  London.  The  pretence  for  requirmg  Lord 
Archibald'a  attendance  would  easily  have  been  found  by  this  subtle 
and  adroit  man;  but  an  event  now  occurred  which  required  his 
undivided  attention^ 

The  chief  aecretary,  Gilbert,  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  the  hall, 
and  receiving  permission  to  approach  the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy,  gave 
him  some  letters,  which  a  courier  had  just  brought  from  London, 
Lord  Archibald  would  have  retired :  but  Lord  Salisbury  perceived, 
with  astonlahment  and  pleasure,  the  private  seal  of  the  king  on  one 
of  the  letters,  and  some  Latin  writing,  in  which,  chiefly  from  vanity, 
James  carried  on  his  private  correspondence.  When  Gilbert  with- 
drew, OecU  requested  Lord  Archibald  to  remain,  and  proceeded  to* 
open  the  letter,  remarkmg  on  the  graciousness  of  the  king  in  writing 
to  him  with  his  own  hand.  He  had  proceeded  no  farther  than  the 
flrst  line  when  he  turned  pale,  and  appeared  about  to  faint<  His 
eye  wandered  timidly  over  the  page,  and  was  then  fixed  upon  his 
nephew  with  such  an  expression,  that,  full  of  alarm,  the  latter 
hastened  to  him,  seizing  his  arm  with  anxiety 

"Archibald,*'  said  the  earl,  in  a  weak  voice,  "what  have  they 
ventured  to  achieve  in  my  absence !  How  unprecedentedly  am  I 
deceived,  and  what  misery  has  overtaken  us  all !" 

Although  Lord  Archibald  could  not  guess  the  cause  of  his  uncle's 
violent  emotion,  it  awakened  the  sympathy  which  he  had  formerly 
feh,  and  extmguished  the  reserve  which  had  lately  existed  between 
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them.  The  aged  earl  required  a  coniideniial  friend,  and  he  knew 
that  he  ehoald  find  one  in  his  nephew.  This  was  a  consolation 
which  he  neither  conld  nor  wonld  deny  himself.  Seating  himself  in 
the  chair  which  his  nephew  brought  to  him,  he  gave  him  the  king's 
letter,  of  which  he  had  been  unable  to  read  more  than  the  first  few 
lines.  But  these  were  enough  to  explain  the  agitation  of  the 
minister,  and  the  angry  astonishment  of  Lord  Archibald.  The  king 
wrote  as  follows ;  and  his  style  showed  that  he  was  in  a  wretched 
humour : — 

"  What  will  you  say,  my  dear  faithful  Cecil,  when  I  write  to  tell 
you  that  I  am  inconsolable,  and  a  poor  deserted  daddy;  for  my 
dear  son  and  Buckingham  would  take  no  denial,  and  are  gone  to 
Spain ;  Baby  insisting  upon  wooing  the  Infanta  like  any  other  man, 
unbecoming  as  it  is.  I  have  a  thousand  times  wished  you  here,  for 
you  would  certainly  have  persuaded  him  from  it.  .  But  as  you  were 
away,  and  Buckmgham  wished  it,  there  was  no  preventing  it  I  am 
quite  inconsolable,  for  they  have  been  gone  many  days;  and 
whether^  my  eyes  will  ever  see  my  only  son  agdn,  that  God  alone 
knows !    I  wish  you  would  not  any  longer  leave  your  king. 

"James." 

The  second  letter  was  from  Lord  Hertford,  confirming  the  king's 
news  with  many  details ;  from  which  it  was  apparent  that  a  recon- 
ciliation had  taken  place  between  Charles  and  Buckingham,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  duke  promoted,  with  all  his  influence,  the 
wish  of  the  prince  to  go  to  Spain ;  and  set  the  business  so  secretly 
and  quickly  in  progress,  that  the  king  had  not  had  time  to  recover 
his  senses,  still  less  had  any  of  his  ministers  or  councillors  been  aUe 
to  prev^t  it. 

•*  Why  was  I  not  there !"  cried  Lord  Salisbury,  springing  with 
all  his  strength  from  his  chair.  ^*  Oh,  the  spiritless,  degenerate  men, 
who  think  more  of  themselves,  than  of  the  welfare  of  their  kmgdom 
and  royal  house!  Had  I  caught  this  Buckingham,  at  the  peril  of 
my  gray  head  would  I  have  accused  him  before  the  throne  of  my 
weak  king ;  and,  ^as  truly  as  God  lives,  only  over  my  corpse  should 
the  dear  prince,  the  pride  of  our  land,  have  overstepped  the  boun- 
daries of  true  England,  in  order  to  set  his  foot  in  a  foreign  popish 
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country,  to  be  a  mockery  to  our  enemies.  Oh,  Ai'chibald !  are  we 
free  from  witnesses  ?  You  see  I  cannot  compose  myself.  This  step 
makes  us  the  sport  of  all  foreigners.  God  forbid  that  anything 
should  happen  to  the  holy  person  of  our  dear  prince  by  the  conduct 
of  man ;  but  even  the  happiest  result  will  destroy  the  attainment  of 
tbofle  well*arraDged  plans  with  which  you  are  acquainted,  and  which 
partly  occasioned  your  mission  to  Germany.  Om*  enemies  will  know 
how  to  use  the  superiority  which  this  foolish  affair  gives  them.  God 
grant  ft  may  not  have  worse  consequences  T 

Lord  Archibald  was  too  zealous  a  servant  of  the  state  not  to 
ataace  the  feelings  of  his  uncle  in  all  their  intensity.  He  inmiedi- 
ately  perceived  the  incaution  and  risk  of  this  step,  and  could  not  but 
iuide(rstand  the  grief  of  the  M  man,  towards  whom  he  felt  himself 
irresistibly  attracted  The  sincere  attachment  of  Cecil  to  the  royal 
family  which  he  served,  and  which  revived  all  the  tender  feelings  of 
his  breast,  won  his  respect  and  gratitude.  This  precipitate  conduct 
of  the  prince  only  too  certainly  destroyed  the  equipoise,  which,  as  to 
demands  and  concessions,  had  till  now  been  maintained  with  so 
masterly  a  hand  by  the  Earl  of  Bristol. 

The  two  lien  walked  np  and  down  in  close  conversation ;  and  Uie 
confidential  maimer  of  the  earl,  and  his  use  of  the  Christian  name  of 
his  nephew,  as  in  earlier  times,  showed  clearly  the  deep  agitation  of 
the  aged  noMe^  Both  decided  on  commencing  their  journey  without 
delay,  since  a  closer  attention  to  their  public  daties  would  be  requi- 
site, and  the  inBtmctions  necessary  for  the  Earl  of  Bristol  were 
pressing,  and  of  grave  importance.  Lord  Archibald  hastened  to 
give  the  orders  requisite  for  their  departure^  whilst  the  earl  went  to 
his  sister  and  niece  to  acquaint  them  with  the  lung's  letter,  and  the 
Steps  consequent  upon  it. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

The  following  morning  the  castle  wa»  deserted  by  its  nnmerons 
visitors.  We  will  therefore  now  withdraw  into  its  inner  apartments, 
and  ascertain  what  has  been  there  transpiring,  worthy  of  onr 
attention. 

The  unhappy  object  of  Gaston's  efforts  demands  our  first  inquiry. 
The  morning  after  she  was  discovered.  Doctor  Stanloff  brought  the 
pleasing  intelligence  to  the  duchess,  that  his  patient  was  returning 
to  consciousness.  She  had  not  moved,  but  she  showed  signs  of  life 
by  the  increasing  warmth  of  her  limbs,  and  by  a  very  faint  pulse. 
The  wound  on  her  head  was  not  of  much  importance,  being  only 
the  result  of  her  fall  on  the  steps,  and  the  loss  of  blood  was  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  her  swoon.  Her  feet  were  swollen  and  cal^ 
from  which  those  around  her  concluded  that  she  had  travelled  some 
distance  without  rest  or  nourishment. 

"Doctor,"  said  the  duchess,  ^< what  a  frightful  story.  Great 
God !  can  it  be  true  ?  Why  frighten  me  so  unnecessarily  with  such 
a  horrible  relation?  What  can  be  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
ilie  want  of  food,  the  most  easily  supplied  of  all  our  wants  ?" 

Stanloff  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered  gravely 
— "  Those  who  have  never  felt  the  want  of  necessaries  always 
think  |that  whatever  nature  requires  can  be  immediately  and  gratui- 
tously obtained.  But  it  is  not  so :  thousands  struggle  with  life 
at  a  price  of  which  those  who  are  rich  know  nothing,  because  they 
never  know  the  want  of  what  is  so  struggled  for." 

There  was  something  so  impressive  in  these  words,  that  the 
duchess  raised  her  head,  and  looked  at  the  good  doctor  with  a  deep 
sigh.  After  a  few  moments  of  reflection,  she  continued: — "Yet 
you  must  confess  that  there  is  something  frightful  and  incompre- 
hensible in  any  one  of  this  rank,  and  so  young  that  she  must  be 
under  the  guardianship  of  others,  dying  from  hunger." 

***You  are  right,  my  lady,"  answered  the  doctor.  "I  agree 
with  you   that  this  beautiful  creature  must  have  suffered  much 
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sorrow ;  and  perhaps  God  has  thi'own  her  mto  joar  hands,  in  order 
that  she  maj  be  perfectly  restored." 

^'  God  will  laj  on  me  whatever  I  am  able  to  bear,"  said  the 
duchess ;  while  her  whole  frame  seemed  to  tremble  by  some  agi- 
tation produced  bj  these  last  words,  and  she  leaned  her  head  on 
her  hand,  the  tears  flowing  slowly  down.  '^I  am  agitated,  good 
Stanloff,  and  also  weaker  than  usual ;  but  who  would  not  be  so, 
who  has  had  such  sorrow  as  mine  ?  Loud  complaints  do  not  ease 
me,  and  I  am  not  the  less  alive  to  whatever  of  joy  or  sorrow  this 
rich  world  offers ;  but  those  who  have  had  sorrow  m  their  youth, 
and  have  been  obliged  to  conceal  that  sorrow,  have  also  forgotten 
the  outward  means  of  relief  by  which  so  many  rid  themselves  of 
the  burden  which  in  secret  consumes  their  mind.  Go,  good  Stanloff, 
true  and  faithful  servant;  your  noble  heart  understands  much;  but," 
added  she  smiling  sorrowfully,  as  she  withdrew  her  hand  from 
her  bedewed  eyes,  and  held  it  out  to  him — ''  Whatever  struggles  in 
this  weak  heart  against  time,  reason,  and  even  higher  admonitions, 
that  let  your  sharp  eye  not  divine,  and  then  it  will  be  well  with  me. 
But  if  you. often  see  me — ^what  shall  I  say? — ^hasty  or  vehement, 
aye,  even  bitter,  and  easily  annoyed,  then  remember  what  I  have 
told  you  to-day,  because  I  am  softened,  and  cannot  conceal  it" 

**The  truest  friend  must  let  respect  take  the  place  of  that  con- 
fidence which  ought  not  to  be  intruded  upon,"  said  Stanloff,  kissing 
in  agitation  the  hand  of  the  noble  woman.  **  No  word,  whether 
prompted  by  the  holiest  love  or  by  the  deepest  sympathy,  shalk 
attempt  to  solve  that  which  is  not  freely  told  to  me.  .  I  am  proud^ 
noble  lady,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  I  never  have  misunderstood  you  r- 
but  I  have  often  been  able  to  understand  you,  when  you  could  not. 
do  so  yourselfl" 

'<  I  know  it,  I  know  it,"  said  the  duchess,  in  teara;  ^'  but  go  now^ 
good  Stanloff :  I  cannot  allow  myself  any  longer  to  give  way  to  my 
feelings  before  you." 

The  doctor  left  the  room,  after  bowing  respectfully.  .There  were 
slumbering  ideas  awakened  within  him,  and  he  thought  that  the 
worthy  Mistress  Morton,  who  had  guided  Lady  Bristol  in.  her  child- 
hood, protected  her  amidst  the  dissipations  of  the  court,  attended  her 
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at  W  marriage,  and  had  never  leftsince  her  side^  conld  in  a  great 
measure  enlighten  him  respecting  the  ladj,  who  often  sn£^ed  fear* 
fttUy.  This  apparent  bodily  Treakness  was  only  the  effect  of  the 
mental  suffering  wfaiok  her  prond  mind  would  not  allow  any  one  to 
see,  and  she  therefore  carefully  shnnned  all  the  efforts  ot  hei*  phy* 
sician. 

As  the  doctor  padded  through  the  gallery  which  led  to  the  rooms 
oi  his  patient,  he  remembered  the  striking  effisct  prodnced  upon  the 
duchess  by  the  eireumstunees  under  which  she  had  been  found. 
This  ere&t  had  skrottsed  her  froia  tfai^  4x)]^'  occasioned  by  her  grief 
for  her  husband's  death;  and  he  <x>nlvnot  help  thinking  that  some 
hidden  emotion^  suddenly  called  fortm  had  caused  her  change  of 
mood.  He  saw  that  her  grkf  bad  t^en  tinctured  with  coldness ; 
but)  now  that  her  heart  wa*  Apparently  touched  by  sympathy,  it  had 
relumed  to  its  usaal  state.  Thua  meditating,  he  bad  not  heard  the 
rustle  of  a  drees  in  the  gallery,  and  Mistress  Morton  stood  before 
hisi  without  hie  being  consoions  of  her  preaenoe* 

*<Do  yon  come  from  the  dochesS)  Doctor  Stanioff?''  said  she. 
^*  Am  I  to  take  yowt  gfootn/  brow  ae  the  index  of  her  state  of 
health  ?*" 

"  By  no  meanJiy''  answered  he }  **  oitr  lady  is  very  welL  When 
nature  permits  tears  to  niearner%  then  has  she  preserved  then!  from 
any  violent  ontbre«k«" 

**  And  she  weepe  rareiy/'  said  Morton^  sighing ;  *<  so  may  God 
grant  her  healing  teank  I  have  news  for  yoo^  doctor :  dur  patient 
Ib  remarkably  changed  since  h^  bath,  and  since  she  Was  bled.  She 
haa  raised  her  hand  |  she  breathes  perceptii^y,  and  she  seems  in- 
cliaed  to  sleep.    I  think  she  will-^live," 

"  Live !"  exclaimed  Stanloff ;  "  and  my  worthy  friend  pronounces 
this  wordf  which  orowns  our  effcM-ts  with  dttcoessy  in  bo  joylees  a 
torn,  that  it  aaemi  aa  if  a  haman  life  were,  in  her  opinion,  of  no 
value." 

MistreM  Morton  east  down  her  eyes^  and  tilentiy  (dayed  with  her 
gtote,  aa  if  ooolaied.  Then  she  said  slowly,  with  an  agitated  voice, 
^'  Do  not  interpret  my  woAs  wrongly.  God  sees  into  my  trembling 
heart.    I  knoir  he  wiU  tmderstand  me  better  thsm  I,  in  my  con-^ 
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■fusion,  can  express  myself.  I  sav^  tb»  Hfo  of  Uiif  areirtm*f, 
-nlthont  thinking  of  mything  bat  the  oomnuuida  of  Ckd;  batii  now 
that  this  dnty  is  fulfilled,  the  one  thftt  is  iM^aroat  tAj  bmrt  has  re* 
snmed  its  nnlimited  sway.  I  am  old ;  I  hKv%  saei  moisb)  and  hmrd 
and  lived  through  much ;  'axid  tiKBoa  comes  an  sotdUgence  of  things^ 
as  yet  dark  and  hidden,  whidi  in  yooth  wa  call  fbrebodiisg-Hihall  T 
call  it  experience  ?  Doctor,^'  added  she,  as  if  6ei«od  w'Uk  siidden 
xmeasiness,  '^  what  if  we  shonld  be  fiisning  the  embora  whicb  will 
light  this  house  in  flames  ?** 

''Eren  then/'  said  Stanloff,  after  a  mcmeskt^B  astonishment, 
cLuiing  which  he  looked  earnestly  at  her,  and  praased  her  arm, 
*^  would  there  be  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  our  harliig  do^e  right 
Those  who  do  their  duty,  may  leave  the  issue  to  God»" 

*'  Amen,  said  Morton ;  **  you  apeak  truly,  and  T  am  ocmsoled. 
Now  go  to  that  sleeping  angel,  for  I  never  saw  anydUBg  so  beaiUifulf 
and  but  once  any  one  like  her.*' 

She  then  hastened  to  the  apartments  of  her  mtstreae.  The  doctor 
shook  his  head,  and  (H'oceeded  to  his  patient. 

The  old  duchess  had  pt^omised  her  daughter'-in-law  that  fibe 
would  remain  at  God  way  Castle  until  the  return  of  her  grandson 
&om  London.  Her  presence  gave  joy  to  all,  and  bar  motherly  eye 
rested  with  pleasure  upon  those  around  her  wiuHn  she  had  known 
in  her  earlier  IHe.  Ever  ready  to  give  sucour  to  all  wko  required 
it,  she  was  a  rich  source  of  cousolation  and  adviee;  and  being 
honoured  in  the  highest  degree  by  her  children,  her  promise  to  in- 
tercede with  them  for  any  one,  was  regarded  as  lugbly  as  if  the 
favour  had  been  already  granted.  But  her  goodness  had  in  it 
nothing  of  weakness,  confusing  right  and  wrong  from  mere  pity. 
Her  perception  was  stronget*  than  that  of  most  people,  and  the 
peculiar  gentleness  and  patience  with  whi(^  she  Ustened  to  othsfS, 
encouraged  the  most  timid  minds  to  nnfold  th^  seeret  tbonghts ; 
80  liiat  she  thus  frequently  discovered  what  others  had  in  vain 
sought  for.  She  was  herself  conscious  of  this  inflnenee;  her 
children  and  grandchildren  admired  her  valuable  power;  and  she 
would  ofeen  playfully  allude  to  it,  as  if  it  were  only  worthy  of  a  jest. 
She  would  then  look  round  smiling,  and,  allowing  them  to  cover  her 
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hand  with  kisses,  would  say,  "  You  will  remember  your  grand- 
mother, and  sometimes  wish  her  back  with  yon/'  Ah!  there  was 
not  one  who  did  not  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark,  nor  one  who 
would  not  have  gladly  rejected  the  idea,  had  it  been  possible,  that 
they  must  some  time  think  of  her  as  diead. 

One  evening  she  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
rooms,  which  was  dedicated  to  her  use.  The  scarlet  tapestry  and 
curtains  of  the  apartment  were  rendered  even  more  brilliant  by  the 
sun  which  shone  in  at  the  windows.  These  windows  opened  upon 
«  balcony,  from  which  there  was  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley, 
with  its  meadows  and  £i,rm-houses;  and  the  noble  lady  sat  enjoying 
the  lovely  prospect  before  her.  She  was  alone,  but  expecting  a 
visit  from  her  daughter-in-law  and  her  grandchildren,  and  seats 
were  placed  in  a  circle  ready  for  them.  The  late  sorrow  had  ren- 
dered her  delicate  features  somewhat  paler  and  more  transparent; 
but  she  felt  for  her  beloved  ones,  in  their  late  loss,  more  than  she 
did  for  herself.  Her  face,  though  she  was  in  her  eightieth  year, 
retained  its  noble  and  regular  beauty  of  feature;  her  hair,  smooth, 
and  white  as  silver,  lay  in  abundance  around  her  lofty  forehead;  her 
eyebrows  were  brown,  very  narrow,  and  beautifully  arched;  her 
eyes  were  of  the  deepest  blue;  and  the  charms  which  had  once  ren- 
dered her  so  conspicuous  had  not  disappeared,  but  merely  changed  to 
goodness  and  gentleness  of  expression.  The  smile  upon  her  lips 
indicated  a  mind  wholly  devoted  to  benevolence;  and  this  endued 
her  with  a  power  of  attraction  which  made  those  near  her  sigh  for 
the  like  peace  in  their  own  bosoms.  The  quiet  around  her,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  room,  ac^rded  well  with  her  noble  appearance; 
and  the  light  movements  dt  her  attendants.  Mistress  Cottington, 
and  her  old  chamberlain,  proved  that  they  did  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  reverie  of  their  noble  mistress. 

But  she  was  not  selfish  enough  to  remain  long  absorbed  by  her  own 
feelings.  She  heard  the  slight  rustling  of  her  servants,  and  turn- 
ing her  head  over  the  back  ef  her  chair,  and  smiling  at  Mistress 
Cottington,  she  said  jestingly — "  And  if  you  broke  anything,  or  let 
it  fall,  do  you  think  that  I  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  be  frightened? 
Come  here,  dear  Cottington,  and  see  how  beautiful  this  landscape 
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!&  It  strengthens  my  old  eyes:  the  beaatifal  green,  and  the  warm 
air,  so  fresh,  and  scented  by  the  yonng  blossoms,  how  loyely  ife 
all  is." 

Cottington  had  approached,  and  was  enjoying  the  view,  which 
the  duchess  pointed  out  to  her. 

"  Do  you  see,"  continued  the  lady,  "  that  nest  among  the 
branches  of  the  birch  tree,  which  is  nearest  the  balcony?  I 
have  been  watching  those  little  creatures :  how  joyfully  and 
carefully  they  build.  Their  little  house  is  not  yet  ready  for 
them :  one  brought  with  great  glee  a  piece  of  down  in  his  beak, 
and  had  much  trouble  to  find  a  place  for  it.  Lovelace,"  said  she 
to  the  old  chamberlam,  '^  do  not  be  so  careful  of  your  bread : 
spare  me  a  few  crumbs  for  my  birds,  for  they  wiU  want  some- 
thing to  eat  after  their  work ;  they  will  not  find  any  food,  and 
therefore  will  be  obliged  to  go  to  rest  hungry.  When  my 
grandchild  Ltcy  comes,"  added  she,  taking  some  crumbs  from 
the  silver  waiter,  which  the  old  man  presented  to  her,  ''  she  shall 
strew  these  on  the  edge  of  the  balcony,  where  their  sharp  little  eyes 
will  soon  perceive  them,  and  whence  they  can  easily  obtain  them,  ' 

Thus  busied,  she  was  surprised  by  her  daughter-in-law  and  her 
grandchildren;  and  before  she  could  rise  to  receive  them,  they 
held  her  fast  in  her  chair.  Her  playful  struggles  for  freedom  were 
soon  turned  into  caresses,  and  she  embraced  all  as  if  a  long  time 
had  elapsed  since  they  had  separated  after  dinner. 

'^  Come,  my  dear  child,"  said  she  to  the  duchess,  ^'  you  shall 
sit  so  as  to  have  the  same  view  as  myself.  Lovelace,  remove  my 
chair  a  little,  and  now  bring  that  one  here.  And  bow  are  you» 
my  love  ?"  added  she ;  for  the  younger  duchess  had  taken  a  stool 
and  seated  herself  at  her  feet,  so  that  her  her  head  leaned  on  the 
aim  of  the  old  lady's  chair. 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  gratefully  at  her  mother-in-law; 
but  her  tears  flowed,  and  she  hid  her  face  in  the  hands  stretched 
towards  her. 

"  Dear  child,  strengthen  thy  heart,"  said  the  agitated  mother. 
"  To  know  that  those  whom  we  love  are  happy,  is  a  richer  enjoy- 
ment than  that  of  sharing  with  them  an  imperfect  eaii;hly  lot.'^ 
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^'Yes,  indeed-^-yes,  iadeodr  (ugfaed  the  dacbes3,  with  tha 
tone  of  conviction;  "  but  I  hwdly  know  whether  these  are  tears  of 
sorrow  which  you  see:  your  kind  reception,  your  angelic  mildness, 
everoame  the  harshaeM  which  you  know  u  in  me,''  added  she,  look- 
ing tremblingly  at  her  beloved  mother*  **  I  woeft  I  think,  from  a. 
desire  to  become  like  yon." 

''Now  thou  ^earnest*  my  dear  treasnre,"  answered  the  old  lady 
smiling;  **  fhou  wilt  torn  the  bead  of  thy  daclining  old  mother  with 
man's  worst  enemy— ^ride/'  And  she  stroked  with  her  soft  hand? 
the  forehead  and  cheeks  of  her  danghter-ia^law,  and  tried  her  tears 
with  her  own  handkerohief. 

The  noble  nature  of  the  dnchess  was  never  so  completely  called 
forth  as  when  she  was  in  the  company  of  her  moth^*in'law«    She 
had  so  early  lost  her  own  parent,  that  she  did  not»  until  after  her 
marriage,  know  the  hafipmess  of  being  lored  with  maternal  affee^ 
tion.    When  die  elder  dnchess  had  returned  from  %ai9f  with  her 
husband  and  Lord  Archibald,  ihe  two  £unilies  lived  together  until 
the  death  of  the  dnke,  ^en  hia  widow  retired  to  Bnrton-Hall^ 
which  he  had  deeigned  as  her  fotora  abode.  What  waamost  striking 
in  the  character  of  the  dneheaa  was  a  hardness  in  s^itiiaent,  judg- 
ment, and  words,  a  harsh,  virtiioas  firmness,  which  she  imposed  upon 
herself,  and  which  she  required  from  others,  oeAdij  omitting  wha^ 
might  have  softened  such  requisitions.    A  mind,  enex^getic  and  ca* 
pable  of  deep  passion,  lay  hid  beneath  her  cold  d^neanoui';  and 
spdied,  from  her  youth  upwards^  by  having  been  aUowed  the  un- 
bounded exercise  of  her  own  will,  at  the  slightest  opposition  she 
displayed  a  vehemence,  which,  though  only  temporary,  was  often 
hurtful  in  its  conaequences.      Nevertheless,  her  natnral  dii^K^itioa 
was  amiable,  and  upright,  her  heart  was  noble  and  pure,  and  her 
clear  eye  denoted  great  depth  of  intellect.      She  was  constantly 
dissatisfied  with  herself;   bat  diverted  from  reflection  by  extenial 
circumstances,  she  allowed  her  faults  to  ripen,  until  they  became  a 
part  of  herself,  and  only  caused  a  few  sorrowful  thoughts  and  feel* 
ings,  desiring  something  better,  which  her  mind,  having  so  feog  been 
spoiled,  was  unable  to  attain.     She  had  acquired  bat  few  friends, 
her  affections  being  limited  to  those  with  whom  natural  circum- 
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Btsoces  had  snrrouaded  her;  and  it  was  the  swe^ost  consolation  of 
her  heart,  that  she  had  won  the  friendship  of  her  mother*m<-law, 
a  woman  so  perfectly  contrasted  to  herself,  and  who  was  never 
alarmed  pj  her  faults.  In  her  presence,  Iharefore,  she  reles^ed  her- 
self from  the  stiff  bearing  which  she  maintained  towards  others, 
iind  yielded  herself  np  to  love  and  softer  feelings. 

No  one  had  ever  been  able  to  discover  the  dochess's  opinion  oi 
her  danghter-in-law.  She  loved  her  as  her  own  child,  and  never 
appeared  to  perceive  her  fanlts.  She  sought  occasionally  to  repair 
them  $  but  it  was  diffioalt  to  say  whether  it  arose  from  really  feeling 
them,  or  from  the  mere  pleasure  of  doing  good.  The  young  duchess 
appreoiated  tMs  forbearance,  which  never  wounded  her  pride, 
l)eeau6e  it  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  tenderest  a^ection,  and  on 
this  aeoosnt  she  f^lt  deep  gratitude  towards  her. 

To-day,  the  Hiother  did  not  wish  to  hierease  the  soflter  feelings  0£ 
her  daughter-in-law.  Beturaisg  to  her  usual  maon^,  she  rose 
from  h^  ehair,  and,  in  order  to  give  her  time  to  recover  herself, 
she  politely  greeted  all  who  had  entered  the  room.  The  two  gover- 
nesses of  the  young  ladies  were  there,  with  Mistress  Morton,  and 
Master  Cof^ey,  the  casUe  chaplain ;  but  4he  lady  missed  Doctor  Stan- 
loff,  and  upon  inquiring  where  he  was,  Copley  answ^ed,  that  he 
had  begged  bis  absmioe  to  be  excused,  as  he  had  business  which 
detained  him.  All  took  Uiehr  seats  round  the  old  lady.  The  duchess 
sat  at  her  right  hand ;  Arabella,  her  eldest  dao^^ter,  a  beautiful, 
girl  in  the  bloom  <^  youth,  en  the  left ;  sad.next  her  the  ladies, 
who,  being  of  good  rank  and  education,  wera  esteemed  worthy  to 
join  the  family  elrde. 

Lucy,  the  youngest  and  favourite  granddiild  of  the  elder  duchess, 
sat  on  a  lit&  stool,  at  the  feet  of  her  grandmother,  with  that  quiet 
complacent  manner  which  children  have  when  they  know  that  they 
are  fondly  loved.  Her  beautiful  curly  head  rested  (m  her  hands, 
and  she  looked  with  widely-K>pened  eyes  at  the  landscape  before  her, 
now  coloured  by  the  setting  sun.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see 
the  blooming  diild,  in  her  Uttiie  black  frock,  her  lusnriant  blond 
curls  only  confined  by  a  black  riband,  sunk  in  deep  abstraction, 
her  face  having  that  expression  of  quiet  thought  which  children 
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have  only  when  in  sleep,  and  which  reminds  us  of  the  impression 
of  higher  and  more  important  things,  which  later  years  entirely 
removes.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and  those  present  exchanged 
glances  of  delight  The  old  lady  would  not  disturb  her,  and  there- 
fore withheld  her  caresses  until  she  should  awake  from  her  reverie. 

Meanwhile  Lovelace  brought  tiie  silver  kettle,  which  hung  sus- 
pended over  a  pan  of  coals,  and  setting  it  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  arranged  the  table,  placing  npon  it  various  silver  plates  and 
cups. 

With  that  amiable  cheerfulness,  which  gave  pleasure  to  all  around 
her,  the  old  lady  turned  to  the  duchess,  saying,  <<  You  see,  my 
dear  child,  that  my  old  lover  still  remains  true  to  me.  Frederic  of 
Nassau  still  furnishes  my  table  with  his  favourite  Chinese  beverage ; 
and  I  am  heartily  grateful  to  him,  for  there  seems  to  me  nothing  so 
well  fitted  to  refresh  and  invigorate  our  bodies  as  these  aromatic 
leaves.  As  soon  as  I  hear  the  sound  of  the  kettle,  I  seat  myself 
comfortably,  and  feel  that  my  old  friend  could  not  have  found  a  more 
agreeable  manner  of  assuring  me  of  his  sentiments.'' 

"  It  is  a  pity,  dear  mother,''  said  the  duchess,  ^^  that  we  have 
nothing  in  England  with  which  we  can  supply  any  of  the  amiable 
duke's  wants ;  for  it  is  the  active  Dutch  sailors  who  bring  the 
produce  of  other  countries  to  us.  Where  is  now  the  spirit  which 
Elizabeth  roused  among  our  navigators,  and  which  enabled  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby  to  find  the  way  to  the  land  where  these  wholesome 
leaves  grow  ?  Who,  now  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  gone,  will  seek 
for  gold  mines  for  us  ?  Who,  so  courageously  as  he,  will  sail 
thiough  the  deceitful  waters,  which  he  crossed  more  easily  than 
many  do  the  green  meadow  plain  7* 

''Very  true,''  sighed  the  old  lady,  whilst  an  expression  of 
sorrow  flitted  across  her  face :  it  was  a  greeting  of  love,  which  shor 
sent  to  the  beheaded  friend  of  her  dear  husband.  '*  Peace  be  to  his 
memory!"  continued  she :  *'  Raleigh  lost  sight  of  the  aim  which  had. 
guided  his  glorious  youth,  as  if  his  eye  had  become  overcast.  What: 
might  he  not  have  been  to  his  country !  Yet  the  crime  for  which 
his  head  fell,  has  perhaps,  with  many  others,  obtained  pardon  there 
above."  "^ 
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The  dachess  felt  that  she  had  touched  a  sorrowfnl  chord  iu  the 
old  lady's  heart,  and  she  sought,  bj  yarioas  questions,  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  the  subject. — '^  Was  it  not/'  she  said,  ^'  at  the  time  of 
King  James's  accession  to  the  throne,  that  this  beverage  first  be- , 
came  known  to  you  ?     I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  so," 

"  It  had  then  been  known  some  time  in  England,"  replied  the 
lady,  "  but  principally  among  the  rich  merchants,  who  could  procure 
the  produce  of  foreign  climes  more  easily  than  the  higher  classes. 
Queen  Elizabeth  never  liked  it,  and  therefore  it  was  never  drank  at 
court.  At  the  time  you  mention,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
all  the  foreign  ambassadors,  Whitehall  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
brilliant  festivities,  as  also  of  the  gravest  transactions ;  and  I  caught 
cold  at  a  ball  given  by  the  king.  It  was  a  cold,  wet,  and  gloomy 
summer,  and  the  next  day  I  felt  weak  and  ill.  Frederic  of  Nassau, 
with  whom  I  was  conversing,  in  the  queen's  presence,  guessed  that 
I  was  ill,  and  mentioned  to  me  his  favourite  drink,  which  he  termed 
a  delightful  preventive  against  the  feverish  colds  produced  by  the 
damp  foggy  atmosphere  of  Holland,  as  well  as  of  England.  My 
husband  and  the  Lord  Rosny  joined  us;  and  the  latter  teazing 
Frederic  about  this  beverage,  which  he  found  so  wholesome  and 
agreeable,  my  husband  proposed  to  make  a  general  trial  of  it  at  our 
house.  As  the  court  rested  (as  it  was  called)  every  day,  the  gen- 
tlemen assembled  that  evening  in  my  room.  Frederic  of  Nassau; 
John  Olden-Barnevelt,  the  noble  and  virtuous  martyr  to  his  high- 
minded  principles;  the  Marquis  Rosny,  afterwards  the  famous 
Duke  of  Sully;  Aremberg,  the  ambassador  from  the  Archduke 
Albert';  Taxis,  the  Spaniard ;  my  husband,  my  brother  Cecil,  and 
some  other  lords  of  the  court,  all  assembled,  constituting  a  dis- 
tinguished circle.  Deep  gravity  alternated  with  the  merriest  jests, 
and  the  charms  of  the  highest  mental  cultivation,  joined  with  the 
grace  of  the  most  polished  manners,  prevailed  among  them. 

"  Bamevelt  was  the  soul  of  the  business,  for  the  preparation  of 
the  tea  was  laid  upon  him.  His  stout  Dutch  footman  brought  in  a 
table,  with  all  the  necessary  appendages,  which  had  been  carried 
there  from  the  prince's  residence,  to  the  great  delight  of  Rosny. 
Bamevelt  and  Frederic   conversed  with  gravity  on  the   quantity 
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of  leftves  to  be  lued,  cad  excited  our  merrimetit  bj  tb^ 
feigned  eerioasness.  The  whipped  crearn^  the  btttter  without  siiJli» 
the  wheatea  bread,  and  the  spieed  cakes,  were  all  proper!/  prepared^ 
and  notiUng  was  wanting.  The  end  of  all  thU  wha,  that  we  found 
the  beverage  delicious,  that  my  rfaeomatic  feyer  yanished^  and 
Erederie  presented  me  with  a  beantifol  ebonj  box,  filled  with 
itiefie  costly  hvr€».  My  husband  then  gaye  me  a  silyer  tea-service, 
made  according  to  Bamevelt's  directions ;  wd  he  also  presented  my 
old  friend  Frederic  with  a  service  richly  giU^  and  &r  snrpassing 
mine  in  beauty.  So  yon  see  the  prince  still  carries  ou  his  tea-gal- 
lantry towards  me.  My  good  Lovelace  knows  how  to  prepare  thi9 
drink,  and  acknowledges  ao  superior  in  iU  Bid  yen  not  learn 
of  Bamevelt  himself  P* 

**  The  chambo^ain  of  his  bighneas  Bamevelt  instructed  me," 
answered  Lovelace,  bowing  respectfolly,  and  smiling  with  pleasure 
at  the  commendatiuma  of  his  miatress. 

*  Weil,  he  understanda  it.  ButLovehice  is  angry  if  I  do  not  ap- 
pear by  ^  time  the  leaves  have  UBrolled  themselves  in  the  first  in- 
fasion,  and,  as  I  enjoy  it  much,  I  am  always  ready.  To-day,  my  good 
Cottington  has,  I  fear,  made  your  steward  angry,  for  she  begged  him 
to  proonre  permiasion  from  ^  head-cook  to  allow  her  to  make  some 
wheaten  bread  and  some  sugar-^oakes,  whIcH  she  will  offer  to  yon ; 
and  we  mnst  fiind  some  means  of  assuring  the  good  people  below 
that  we  are  not  ungrateful  for  the  delicious  pasties  which  they  have 
heaped  upon  my  table,  but  which  do  not  snlt  an  old  lady.  See,  my 
darling,"  added  she,  turning  towards  Lucy,  and  placing  the  silver 
waiter  with  tiie  crumbs  upon  her  k»ee^-"ae^  my  dear,  what  I 
have  saved  for  you  to^ay." 

The  little  girl,  who  had  been  attracted  by  t^e  savour  of  the  spiced 
cakes,  and  who  was  now  eating  one,  turned  round  to  her  grand- 
mother, to  listen  to  her  gentle  words. 

<*  See,  my  child.     Look  at  that  birch :  do  you  see  a  little  nest  T* 

"  Oh,  grandmamma,"  cried  the  delighted  gij-1 ;  "  and  there  is  a 
little  head  too !  Yes,  two.  Oh,  grandmamma,  let  them  be  caught 
Good  Lovelace,  do  catch  those  little  birds." 

"  Not  yet,  Lucy :  they  would  die.     But  you  shall  do  something 
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better :  you  shall  feed  them,  eo  that  they  may  not  die  of  hanger* 
Take  these  bread  crumbs;  strew  them  on  the  edge  of  the  balcony; 
aiHt  they  will  sooA  eome  after  yoa  are  gone,  and  earry  the  food  to 
their  nests/' 

'^  Give  me  some,  dear  grandmamma,"  cried  the  child  $  and  skip- 
ping lightly  oat)  she  went  (m  tip-toe  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony, 
half  Bftoopillg^  and  sMwing  the  cmmbSy  like  the  figures  of  angels^ 
which  we  see  in  aid  pietores,  strewing  the  entrance  to  heaten  with 
flowers. 

Then  S^ed  with  a  new  idea^  she  tttrmsd  round,  and  letting  the 
{date  fi^  ito  laid  her  arms  on  her  grandmamma's  knee,  and  said, 
earnestly  looking  at  her,  **  Do  little  birds  die  of  hanger  ?" 

**  Somtflinies^  my  darling ;  althoogh  God  takes  care  of  all  his 
Greikl«re%  and  also  instrocts  men  so  that  they  can  find  food  for  them- 
selrea.  Yet  m^my  little  birds  die  in  those  seasons  when  nature  has 
bat  little  to  offer  for  then*  subsistence." 

Lucy  wai  sUeat  for  a  momeut ;  Uieii  shd  asked,  '^  But  dogs  do 
not  die  of  hnitger  V 

The  grandmother  looked  at  the  sorrowful  face  of  the  child,  and 
Would  ha^e  changed  the  subject ;  but  Lucy  exclahned  vehemently, 
while  large  tears  rolled  down  her  face, — ^  But  Gaston  wiU  neyer 
dlectf  hunger?" 

'<  N«^"  replied  the  old  lady,  seothingiyy  '•  we  will  always  feed 
Mm." 

But  Lucy's  questions  were  not  yet  concluded,  for  she  said  un- 
pl0riagly»  M  if  something  of  great  importance  depend^  on  her 
grandfiiother's  answer^---' 

*'  But  men,  dear  grandmamma^do  they  ever  die  of  hanger  ?*' 

All  were  touohed  by  thii  ((tteation;  and  after  a  pause  the  old 
lady  answered,  as  she  kissed  the  forehead  of  her  favourite--''  Not 
ft  hair  <^  our  heed  can  be  hurt  without  God's  permission*  He  is 
mtix  to  ail  who  trust  hi  him«" 

1^  thte  turned  gently  firom  her  grttidchild*  in  order  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  eonrersation,  and  her  eye  U31  upon  her  daughter-in-law» 
who,  with  a  kind  of  shudder,  turned  aside  from  Stanloff,  who  was 
approaching  to  greet  the  ladies ;  while  she  exchumed,  in  a  tone 
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betraying  fearful  anxiety,  **  What  news  do  you  bring,  Stanloff  ?  Is 
she  dead  ?     Has  tlus  poor  helpless  lady  died  of  hunger  P' 

The  doctor  was  about  to  reply,  when  Lucy  threw  herself  into 
her  mother's  arms,  crying  sorrowfully,  "  Oh,  mother,  mother,  is  any 
one  redly  dying  of  hunger  ?" 

AH  were  agitated.  Stanloff  repeated  several  times  that  the  lady 
was  alive,  and  that  she  would  not  die ;  but  Lucy's  ima^nation  was 
roused  by  fear,  and  the  duchess  felt  that  her  own  excitement  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  child's  alarm. 

Master  Copley  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  appeasing  her.  She 
raised  her  head  from  her  mother's  bosom,  and  gave  Copley  her  hand, 
raising  her  large  tearful  eyes  to  his  face ;  then  she  leflt  the  duchess's 
knee,  and  went  with  her  dear  old  master  to  the  balcony,  in  order  to 
sec  if  the  birds  had  eaten  the  crumbs.  At  last,  weary  with  crying, 
she  took  leave  of  all  with  a  graceful  little  curtsey,  and  was  led  to 
her  room  by  Miss  Deddington,  her  governess.  But  as  she  passed 
Lovelace,  she  begged  for  a  piece  of  wheaten  bread,  in  order  to 
feed  Gaston,  so  that  she  might  herself  see  that  he  had  enough  to 
eat. 

After  Lucy  had  disappeared,  the  ladies  returned  to  the  subject  of 
Stanloff's  communication. 

<'  Since  last  night,"  said  the  good  doctor,  '<  she  has  remained  in 
a  state  of  slumber.  I  tried  to  make  her  swallow  some  broth,  and 
some  strengthening  drops.  I  was  certain  that  she  would  wake  to- 
day, for  her  sleep  was  more  calm,  and  she  breathed  more  freely. 
In  order  that  I  might  not  leave  her  for  a  moment,  I  deprived  myself 
of  the  pleasure  of  being  here,  and  just  an  hour  ago  she  open^  her 


An  exclamation  of  joy  interrupted  the  good  doctor. 

"  Her  eye,**  he  contmued,  "  glanced  first  at  the  bed  curtains, 
and  then  at  that  part  of  the  room  which  was  visible;  she  moved 
her  lips,  but  weakness  appeared  to  prevent  her  utterance.  Anti- 
cipating that  she  would  suffer  fi-om  thirst,  I  had  prepared  a  cooling 
drink,  with  which  Alice  approached  her.  She  looked  unmeaningly 
at  her  for  some  time;  but  after  Alice  had  repeatedly  inquired 
whether  she  would  drink,  she  understood  the  question,  and  stretched 
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out  her  hands  for  the  beverage.  Alas!  the  violeoce  with  which 
she  drank  confirmed  mj  first  supposition — " 

"That  she  had  suffered  from  hunger  and  thirst,"  cried  the 
duchess. 

"Yes,"  said  Stanlcff,  "I  must  think  so.  After  she  had  ceased 
drinking,  she  S2ud,  '  Am  I  ill  ?  Why  am  I  not  in  my  own  bed  ?  and 
why  not  in  my  own  room?  I  do  not  know  you,  good  woman. 
Where  is  Hannah  ?' — *  You  hare  been  ill/  said  Alice  ;  *  be  quite 
quiet — ^lie  down.' — *  I  am  very  weary,'  answered  the  lady,  scarcely 
audibly,  and  again  fell  asleep." 

"  And  now,"  said  the.  old  lady,  "  are  you  easy  about  her  ?  Do 
you  expect  her  i-ecovery  ?" 

"I  h<^  for  it.  «  She  is  young,  and  her  health  is  not  much 
afi^ted.  It  appears  as  if  her  sorrows  had  completely  conquered  her 
strength  of  mind ;  and  this,  in  young  persons,  often  so  depresses  the 
physical  powers  as  to  produce  insensibility." 

The  little  circle  remained  some  time  longer  together,  and  then 
betook  ihemselyes,  through  the  suite  of  rooms,  to  the  chapel,  where 
the  servants  had  4ilready  assembled,  in  order  to  join  in  Master 
Ck^le/s  customary  evening  prayer.  The  old  lady,  on  the  conclnsion 
of  this  ceremony,  preferred  retiring  to  her  own  room  ;  and  the  little 
party  separated,  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  evening  in  their 
own  apartments. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  few  days  after  these  events,  the  ladies  were  assembled  in  the 
rooms  of  the  young  duchess,  busied  in  the  choice  of  silks  for  the 
unfinished  carpet  which  the  Lady  Ai'abella  and  the  other  ladies  were 
working,  whilst  Lucy  threaded  the  needles  for  them.  The  duchess 
also  ought  to  have  been  similarly  employed,  but  her  portion  of  the 
work  lay  forgotten,  as  it  were,  upon  her  knee,  whilst  her  eye  wag 
fixed  upon  the  clear  flame  of  the  fire,  which  had  to-day  become 
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requisite,  because  spring  bad  began  its  old  tricks,  and  wrapped  itself 
up  in  fogs  and  cold  winds.  Tbe  tea  hoar  had  passed :  Lorelace  was 
reliered  from  his  impcurtaat  duties ;  and  Mrs.  Cottingtoa  assisted  the 
old  lady  near  the  nre,  with  her  favourite  emploTment  of  pulling  silk. 

At  last  the  joong  duchess  said  to  Mrs.  Morton,  "  How  comes  it 
that  you  have  said  nothing  about  our  young  guest  ?  I  hope  that  wo 
shall  soon  be  able  to  make  her  acquaintance.'' 

"  That  cannot  be/'  said  Mrs.  Morton,  more  quickly  than  was  her 
custom.  '^  The  young  lady  has  only  to-day  left  her  bed,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  for  her  to  come  hither." 

'^  Well,  well/'  said  the  easily  irritated  duchess^  **  we  shall  know 
how  to  remain  satisfied :  we  are  past  the  vehement  cariosity  of 
youlih.  As  soon  as  the  young  lady,  as  you«call  hot,  is  ready  to 
receive  us,  we  wiU  not  delay  exercising  our  aocuslomed  hospitality 
towards  this  involuntary  guests  and  pay  a  visit  to  her  room.  We 
are  also  in  uncertainty  respocdng  the  sitiiatioa  of  this  young  lady. 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  aware,"  said  ahe^  turning  to  the  old 
lady,  *'  that  she  now  talks,  and  sheds  a  great  many  tears?" 

"  I  have  been  thus  informed  by  Mrs.  GottingtDi^  who  took  turn 
with  Mrs.  Morton  in  her  room,"  replied  the  old  lady.  "  We  mmt 
rejoice  in  the  returning  signs  ot  life  and  fe0liag ;  though  her  tears 
confirm  our  suspicioos  that  this  yoong  life  has  passed  through  mftuy 
sorrows." 

A  tender  glance  from  her  eyes  met  the  quick  look  of  the  young 
duchess,  reaching,  as  usual,  the  beautiful  kernel  of  her  strong 
heart. 

Lucy,  who  watched  with  indescribable  curiosity  for  all  intelligence 
of  the  young  unknown,  laid  aside  her  work,  and  stepping  to  her 
mother,  said  imploringly,  '^  Are  you  going  to  see  her  ?  Take  me 
with  you.  I  wish  so  to  tell  her  what  yon  said  to  me,  that  she 
shall  never  die  of  hunger.  Then,  certainly  she  will  not  cry  any 
more." 

**  We  will  soon  assure  her  of  it,"  said  the  duchess;  '^but  I  h(ype 
she  does  not  any  longer  fear  it.  Dear  Lucy,  you  shall  see  her  as 
soon  as  her  health  allows  it ;  meantime,  be  quite  easy,  for  Mort(Hi 
tskes  care  of  her;  and  does  she  let  yon  sufi^r  irom  hunger  ?" 
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Lucy  quietly  resumed  her  employment ;  and  the  duchess,  turning 
to  Mrs.  Gottington,  said,  "  You,  dear  Cottington,  were  present  at 
the  first  conversation  with  the  doctor :  will  you  tell  us  what  passed, 
worthy  of  remark  ?  What  appears,  to  be  her  character,  her  educa- 
tion, and  the  rank  to  which  she  belongs  ?  Morton  seems  decided 
about  this ;  but  give  us  your  opinion  ?" 

<'  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  she  must  have  had  a  distinguished 
education,"  replied  Mrs.  Cottington,  quietly ;  "  but  her  expressions 
are  unconnected,  on  account  of  the  gi-eat  grief  which  she  appears  to 
feel.  Her  first  returning  thoughts  were  astonishment  at  the  strange 
room,  at  the  furniture,  and  servants.  *  Why  has  not  my  dear  aunt 
left  me  in  my  own  beautiful  green  room  ?'  she  exclaimed.  Then  she 
begged  that  Hannah  might  be  called ;  and  then,  soon  forgetting  both, 
she  remained  quiet.  When  Stanloff  first  approached  her  couch,  she 
looked  wildly  at  him,  and  throwing  herself  into  my  arms,  begged 
me  to  protect  her  from  this  man.  The  alarm  appeared  to  strengthen 
her  recollection,  for  she  listened  to  my  words  attentively'  saying, 
as  if  she  would  thus  make  it  clear  to  herself,  '  A  good  old  man,  and 
the  physician  who  has  saved  my  life.'  She  then  ventured  to 
look  at  Stanloff,  and  his  white  hair  seemed  to  appease  her ;  for  with 
a  motion  of  her  hand  she  summoned  him  nearer  to  her,  and  said, 
'Pardon  my  alarm;  I  cannot  understand  what  has  happened  to 
me !, 

**  Stanloff  now  thought  it  best  to  assist  her  memory ;  and  request* 
ing  her  to  lie  down,  he  told  her  that  he  would  relate  all  he  knew* 
He  even  appeared  to  me  to  wish  to  excite  her,  for  he  said  abruptly 
— *  You  are  not  among  your  own  friends :  you  were  found,  appa- 
rently dead,  in  the  park  of  the  Duchess  of  Nottingham,  and  have 
since  been  in  a  state  of  torpor.  You  have  been  waited  upon  by  the 
women  of  the  duchess,  and  I  am  her  physician.'  I  must  confess  that 
I  admired  Stanloff*s  courage  in  disclosing  to  her,  so  briefly  and 
roughly,  the  frightful  truth.  He  must  have  had  his  professional 
reasons  for  this  course,  and  thus  kept  up  his  courage ;  for  I  never 
saw  an  expression  of  astonishment  and  grief  increasing  every  mo- 
ment in  such  a  degree.  She  raised  herself  with  violence,  whilst  a 
Lib.  of  For.  Ron.— -Vol.  V.  E 
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glowing  ccioaT  carered  Iter  pafe  hct.  Her  fbrehead  was  ^mtraeted  i 
lier  tjes  flaabed,  fixiag  ihemaelFea  on  Stanloff;  Ib^  raifiiag  lier 
vnm,  she  pressed  her  folded  hands  against  her  brow.  I  waa  neari^ 
overcome :  xoj  knees  trembled  $  ajid  I  was  angry  with  Stanloff,  lor  i 
feared  thai  distractkm  woald  be  the  conaeqnenoe  of  this  agitsjMB* 
Yet  in  the  same  moment,  and  so  quick]/  that  it  nearlj  prervBted 
StanloiFs  last  word^  she  ezdaioiedy '  Yea ;  I  know  ail  now  I  She  is 
dead-*— Hannah  Is  burnt — Garsem  is  killed !  J,  eren  I,  fled  with 
Gersem,  till  the  frigfatfiil  man  seized  me-^-then — (here  her  tihonghia 
appeared  to  wander)— I  fled  awaj !  Ah,  how  far  waa  the  waj  I 
Bat  mj  dear,  dear  annt  V  ILer  tears  now  flowed  in  hot  streams; 
and  it  is  easily  perceptible  that  it  is  the  death  of  her  aunt  which 
thus  troubles  her.  Mrs.  Morton  then  took  my  place,  and  she  will 
teU  your  farther." 

"  J  fonnd  het  weeping  in  the  bed,"  began  Mrs.  Morton,  at  a 
sign  from  her  mistress ;  ^  yet  she  was  gende,  and  her  recollecdon 
dear.  I  spoke  to  her,  saying,  in  a  low  yoice,  ^  Dear  lady  V  She 
replied,  *1  thank  you  for  your  kind  words,  bat  let  me  only  weep. 
Why  should  I  not  do  so?  Hitherto  I  hare  had  no  tune  aOowed  me 
to  lament  what  I  can  nerer  eease  to  mourn.  Yon  know  not  how 
mudi  I  have  lost  in  her.  I  know  ft  myseli^  and  cannot  forbear 
thinking  of  it.  Dear  lady,'  said  she  to  me,  as  she  looked  closely  at 
me,  *  why  are  you  in  mourning  T  T  replied  that  every  one  in  omr 
castle  was  in  mourning,  and  iaqaired  why  she  was  ?  I  asked  this 
purposely,  and  it  diverted  he  grief;  for  she  wept  for  yoa,  madam; 
she  often  repeated  your  name,  and  saSd  she  did  not  onderstaAd  her 
destiny.  '  Bnt  perhaps  Hannah  will  come  and  look  for  me,'  she 
eoatinned;  ^perhaps  Ii^all  find  protection  elsewhere.'  She  sighed 
heavily,  and,  as  if  overcome  by  her  helplessness,  exdumed,  'Ah, 
Elizabeth,  if  thou  hadat  seen  thy  dear  Mary  dios!' 

**  Elizabeth  T  cried  the  duchess,  wiithmg  as  if  a  poi8<med  arrow 
had  struck  her« 

**  This,  I  believe,  is  Afd  name  of  her  aunt;  but  I  may  be  mistaken," 
said  Morton^  somewhat  ccmfused, 

'^Iknow  not  why  you  should  think  yourself  mistaken,"  said  the 
duchess  firmly :  "  does  not  this  name  sound  from  the  throne  to  the 
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The  painfal  feeling  which  the  straoge  maimer  of  the  docfaeas  ere* 
sfefid  wms  at  ik»  moneiit  iBterrapted  hf  Otvaj*  who  opeaed  the  docnrs 
hadiBic  Into  thd  hall  where  the  fmily  didied  la  vnlaroarable  weather. 
Sir  £dward  BameeT'  nj^fieared,  and  tsmowneed  thai  dlimar  was 
ready.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  dnchess  laid  aside  her  work,  ap« 
pRMcbed  her  atepmotber,  aad  oondfteted  her  to  the  halL  Here  thcj 
received  the  homage  of  Bansej,  while  they  di{^d  then-  finga«  in 
titt  wtier  which  lie  poured  into  the  baaioi  and  which  Otway  aHer- 
vaids  took  from  hia  luuidi.  Sir  Edward«  haFiog  Uiep  oondiicted  tbe 
two  ladies  to  thdr^t%  atettOMd  Uneolf  at  Ae  end  of  the  toble, 
«e  £arve  and  to  taste  the  miid& 

The  company  were  silent  and  gloomy.  The  dnchess  maintained 
ber  ipaet  bearings  but  did  not  ofier  to  eoaTerae  wkh  those  aronnd 
ber.  The  attendant  ladies  did  not  Tentiue  to  change  ih^  twe  of 
llie  eoinpany ;  md  Arabetta,  being  easily  ioflneneed  by  tl^e  sopn** 
lierilT'of  othsoi  felt  it  now  in  tbe  presence  <of  her  mother. 

Lncy  and  ber  grandm^tbar  wei«  the  only  indirldnals  who  showed 
any  animation.  The  lomer  isairied  on  ja  lively  inlereonree  with  all 
acoond  ber.  £be  tidbed,  jested,  nud  <ieafled  aJinrBati^y»  never 
wnf  ting  ftr  answers ;  and  as  abe  wiii  tbe  fwimrk^  of  the  *vbole 
bonsebold,  and  an  aapl  of  goodness  nod  cheerfahiessp  the  ejea  of 
all  rested  npon  ber,  and  not  the  slightest  qaestion  remained  unan- 
swaeed.  She  assailed  Bavs^  naceasingly*  and  tbe  bold  yoang  man 
amused  hSaiself  with  the  in  of  ber  duldtsb  wit  At  last  he  began 
to  tease  ber  abeni  bir  ftvonrite  GaaUm^  teiUqg  ber  that  he  wonid 
be  k^  in  the  dag^kennel  till  tbe  fid^wing  day,  and  have  only  bread 
and  water,  because  he  had  fidled  in  bis  daty« 

^GaistoAr  cried  Lncy,  whose  fuse  was  quite  flashed — '<  Gaston 
in  tbe  kennel  I  Yon  dare  not  ^  it,**  added  die*  ivaiBing  her  Httbj 
hand  angrily.  "  And  I  tell  yon  he  shall  not  stay  there,  aniens  either 
ypu  or  I  go  there  witb  him." 

At  these  last  words  the  charming  smile  again  lighted  her  face, 
and  she  said — ''May  I  ask  the  strict  man, who  has  norigbtto 
meddle  witb  Gasto%  what  he  has  done  ?" 
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^<  He  haa  left  his  post,  and  wanders  about  in  the  rooms,  for  whick 
he  has  been  frequently  punished  by  the  whip,  his  place  being  in  the 
enti-ance-hall." 

"And  whence  I  will  take  him  with  me/'  cried  Lucy,  *'  whither 
your  mightiness  has  no  right  to  command.  Instead  of  staying  in 
the  dog-kennel,  Gaston  shall  sleep  in  my  bed  to-night,  and  I  will 
lie  on  the  outside." 

All  the  servants  present  smiled ;  and  Mistress  Deddington  ex- 
claimed, "  Lucy,  Lucy,  my  angel,'  you  are  too  lively !" 

But  the  little  pet  looked  slily  at  the  face  of  her  grandmother, 
and  as  she  did  not  appear  angry,  she  became  bolder,  and  bowing 
her  charming  head  to  her  mother,  said  roguishly,  "  Will  you,  dear 
mother,  permit  Gaston  to  sleep  in  my  bed  to-night,  and  me  on  the 
outside  ?*' 

The  duchess  withdi-ew  her  eye  from  the  escutcheons  on  the  oppo- 
site wall,  on  which  her  attention  appeared  to  have  been  fixed:  it 
fell,  as  if  refreshed,  upon  Lucy's  face,  whilst  the  child  repeated  her 
question.  But  her  usual  coldness  immediately  returned,  and  she 
said  gravely — "  How  silly  and  unbecoming  is  your  request,  Lucy. 
I  should  never  have  expected  such  a  proposition  from  you." 

Her  glance  wandered  past  the  abashed  child,  down  the  table,  and 
encountered  Ramse/s  smiling  countenance.—- '^  I  fear  that  you.  Sir 
Edward,  with  your  jests,  have  enticed  this  child  to  make  this  un- 
becoming request?" 

Eamsey  was  about  to  answer,  for  he  was  never  willingly  silent 
when  he  knew  what  to  say;  but  Lucy  called  out  vehemently, 

**  No,  dear  mother,  do  not  scold  Ramsey:  he  did  not  tell  me  to 
do  it;  he  is  quite  innocent.  I  wished  it  myself  because  Gaston  will 
be  shut  close  in  the  dark  kennel." 

At  these  words  tears  filled  the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  warm- 
hearted child;  and  Ramsey  would  have  willingly  apologized,  at  her 
feet  for  his  banteriugs. 

The  duchess  also  appeared  moved  at  this,  for  she  said  in  a 
milder  tone — "  Let  us  hear  what  Gaston  has  done.  Perhaps  we  can 
remedy  the  matter." 

"I  must  crave  forgiveness," .  fiaid  Ramsey,  who  seeing  Lucy's 
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noble-xumdedness,  felt  himself  toiiched  by  the  same  feeling.  ''  I 
have  certainly  ventured  to  tease  Lady  Lacy  by  recounting  to  her 
Gaston's  ill-behaviour.  He  has,  in  trnth,  done  nothing,  except 
remained  for  a  long  time  out  of  my  sight." 

**  Oh,  you  naughty  Eamsey !''  cried  Lucy,  laughing  with  joy.  and 
no  longer  thinking  of  her  grief,  to  which  a  clear  tear,  rolling  over 
her  glowing  cheeks,  bore  witness — *^  thus  to  calumniate  the  poor 
aninud.     I  will  remember  it !" 

The  duchess  did  not  feel  inclined  to  follow  up  the  affair;  but  she 
inquired  where  Gaston  was. 

**  In  the  room  of  the  stranger  lady,"  answered  Ramsey. 

The  face  of  the  duchess  instantly  changed;  and  turning  to  Mis- 
tress Morton,  who  looked  down  upon  her  plate,  she  said — *^  How 
does  that  happen?  To  whom  is  he  attached  in  that  room?  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  it  till  this  moment."    ' 

'*  Your  pardon,  my  lady,"  said  Mistress  Morton,  without  raising 
her  eyes,  and  whilst  a  sHght  blush  covered  her  face;  "  I  did  not 
think  the  circumstance  worth  mentioning." 

The  look  of  the  duchess  was  fixed  on  Mistress  Mort(m  as  she 
spoke,  and  she  appeared  to  keep  silence  with  difficulty.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  she  conducted  the  old 
lady,  with  the  usual  forms,  to  the  apartments  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  separate  after  meals. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

The  next  mornmg  Stanloff  paid  a  visit  to  his  mistress.  On 
entering  her  apartment,  he  perceived  that  her  featui'es  bore  an  ex- 
pression of  exhaustion  and  sorrow.  She  appeared  to  have  been 
writing,  and  it  did  not  escape  the  doctor's  penetrating  eye.  that 
there  were  many  sheets  of  manuscript  lying  on  the  table,  which 
ftood  in  the  recess  of  the  window  behind  her.     She  was  now  resting 
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k^self  l»f  file  im^  ittd  ftaiMf  oiMtffieii  wiHr  sifmrAe  Bim  df 
jpief  apoii  iMar  ilusv^  «ttd  ttMf  wiwrjr  «jr^  whidi  was  teimiy  rtfboi 
n^  bkr  BfptML  1^  ifTidideA  aaiwerki;  hia  twiMff  (jtues^iiei  eoit- 
cernhig  her  own  health;  anj  Ii»)iie0titt|r  Mitt  t^  tike  a  seftt  fiear  her, 
iii«  listeMd  with  aft  ind&Nttioii  ef  her  lnMJ  «o  ^  aiiiiottaeemeQt, 
fliai  he  had  hmt  Ahmti  a  greai  {mrf  el  the  preeecHng  day^  tipon  a 
IMrtioii  of  the  eiiile  irhlei  laf  at  flidiae  Mie  ABtance.  He  then 
0aid,  u 

«*  Ify  newi  of  the  imtM  k,  fo^day*  rety  pkniang.'^  He  would 
hare  continaed ;  but  the  word  which  he  laet  pffdimmuitd,  mta  edhided 
in  a  hollow  «Mie  by  di«  dtt<^eair  He  waa  sftent^  for  he  saw  that 
fllie  wkhed  to  6peak.  Sba  ^w  htmif  tp^  ntd  her  asoal  hearing 
Mdeeedxnf  to  the  r«laauitlem  wUeh  ahe  had  til  mm  diqaiaj^ed,  ahe 
aaid,  in  a  t^e  between  grief  ai^  dkpleaetire^ 

<<  My  good  doctor,  this  sti*anger  oeeB|nee  the  time  aitd  tltoaghta  ef 
all  toe  mw^*  Jt  seems  th^iee  to  have  artsea^  that  tilie  feeling  of 
aorrow,  whieh  eii^  to  pNtvade  att  hi  ^  caatle  for  the  death  ef 
their  master,  my  dear  hoshHtt^  haa  been  quite  fOfgottlen,  throc^h 
the  a^ention  which  tUa  new  d^t  has  attracted.  1  feel  the  duties 
b^e  laid  tij^n  aie  somewhat  xa^t,  and  shi^  therefons  rejoiee 
extreaiely  wheit  she  ean  retitm  to  her  own  relations^" 

8he  was  eUent;  bat  the  e&pressi^  ef  Stonleff*a  cdimtenafice  tdd 
her  that  she  bad  vexed  his  noble  lohld. 

"  But  my  gloomy  words  interrupted  your  relation,''  continued  she. 
'^It  is  foolish  to  expect  oneself  to  be  understood,  when  feelings, 
which  should  produce  the  highest  degree  of  happiness,  are  con- 
verted into  a  grief  which  none  can  share  or  comprehend.'' 

These  words  did  not  succeed  in  conciliating  the  worthy  man,  as 
she  intended  they  should  da. 

"  You  are  right,  my  lady,"  said  he,  firmly,  "  if  you  believe  those 
feelings  unshared,  which  belong  not  to  yon.  Tour  powerful  mind 
must  see,  that  nothing  can  prove  so  fully  our  respect  for  the  memory 
ef  him,  whom  my  heart  will  love  and  honour  until  it  ceases  to  beat, 
as  a  cheerful  and  honourable  fulfilment  of  duties,  in  the  perform- 
anee  of  which  he  was  to  us  a  shining  example.  When  you  see 
the  sympathy  which  misfortune  excites  felt  by  those  around  you* 
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tfMSfrawattortfaifllieliAieDieof  kfe  exalted  vtrtttes  k  stitt  ftH; 
mi,  Hiil  tamn,  fefieet  diAt  Are  e^cfawsi  of  tliewortki  ym  Inm  jut 
Memly  k  €f»po0ed  t»  tfte  «uHifle  whieli  joa  have  kad  before  W 

Het  rMe  Ihmi  hk  aeal^  and  ww  about  to  leaire  the  rooBs^wbenihe 
dttchese  exelaimed  with  bilteniefli-^ 

**  Do  jou,  Staakiffy  fiiisnse  niy  booi^eiB  eonfidence^  in  order  to 
annof  me  ?  It  beeomee  foa  b«t  lit^  to  reproach  me,  when  I  hsre 
allowed  jon  to  see  mote  deqdy  into  my  heart  than  any  one  elae." 

**  Therefore,  wMi  l9ie  deepest  ftding  of  ymtr  goodness,  I  ven^ 
tared  to  &^  ianH  wHb  words  wlii^  are  foreign  to  yoor  noUe  mind^" 
answered  StanloiT  with  energy*  ^  Who  can  honoiir  yon  mere  dian 
I  do?  Who  has  ofteser  testified  hiB  respect  than  I?  I  defend  the 
exalted  hnage  of  yonr  virtnei^  and  am  only  angry  at  words  whieh 
have  not  their  source  in  that  image.  Yet  I  was  wrong ;  for  I  mighty 
have  imowni  that  ssdi  words  from  yon  wonld  never  have  passed 
into  deeds." 

^"  Enough,  Stanloi^  and  perhaps  more  than  I  deserve,"  answered 
the  duchess,  in  a  mild  tone.  ^  I  mUt  now  Mslen  patiently  to  your 
relation." 

Stanloff  £fiently  reseated*  himself,  and  continued. 

'^  Mistress  Morton  has  informed  me  that  your  grace48  already  ac- 
quainted yrith  my  first  conversation  with  my  patient.  The  agitation 
whieh  I  caused  in  her,  I  thought  necessary  to  rouse  her  from  the 
state  of  letiiargy  into  which  she  had  fallen.  I  was  not  mistaken : 
the  action  of  the  mind  often  restores  the  strength  of  the  body,  when 
ail  other  help  is  in  T^fn.  She  has  since  become  quite  alive  to 
all  her  uiihappiness,  but  is  also  aware  of  her  bodily  and  mental 
strength,  said  I  think  a  stronger  understanding  has  arisen  from  her 
previous  distraction.  Her  great  bodily  weakness,  and  the  grief 
which  she  feels  for  the  death  of  a  beloved  aunt,  still  retain  her  in  a 
state  of  mental  eonf^ion^  But  one  can  already  perceive  that  she 
has  a  delicate  discrimination  c^  what  is  right  and  fitting;  and  her 
manner  and  word«  show  that  she  is  aecmstomed  to  iHl  a  place  in  the 
higher  ranks.  She  thanked  me  in  a  pleasing  and  feeling  manner  for 
imr  care  of  her ;  but  though  she  is  kind  and  friendly  to  Morton  and 
CSotttsgtOfiy  irtie  never  seems  to  forget  for  a  moment  the  dlffercMee 
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between  their  sitaation  and  her  own.  &ie  keeps  us  at  a  distance 
from  her ;  not  by  pride  or  by  words,  bnt  by  the  manner  which  she 
naturally  possesses,  and  which  appears  to  belong  to  her  mind  as 
well  as  to  her  exterior  circumstances.  I  ventured  to  ask  some  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  which  had  brought  her  here.  She  looked  at 
me  a  moment,  and  then  said,  kindly,  *  Pardon  me,  if  I  do  not 
grant  this  request,  ^ou  gave  me  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  my  de- 
liverer and  benefactress,  and  to  her  belong  those  communications,  upon 
which  my  future  fate  must  depend.  To  her  I  must  give  m)  con- 
fidence, and  leave  her  to  deal  with  me  as  she  pleases.  I  have  not 
much  to  tell ;  I  could  soon  relate  all  my  history  to  you,  and  to  every 
one ;  and  I  only  beg  of  you  to  procure  for  me,  as  soon  as  possible, 
an  audience  with  your  lady,  at  whose  feet  I  long  to  express  my 
thanks.'" 

Here  Stanloff  paused.  The  eye  of  the  duchess  was  fixed  on  the 
carpet  at  her  feet,  and,  as  she  did  not  answei',  he  continued : 

"  I  have  promised  her  that  I  will  beg  you  to  see  her  to-day." 

The  lady  was  still  silent ;  and  after  waiting  some  moments,  the 
doctor  again  resumed. 

"I  must  now  inform  you,"  said  he,  .*.*  of  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence :  it  concerns  Gaston." 

The  duchess  trembled  perceptibly. 

*'  Gaston  accompanied  the  women  when  they  bore  the  lady  from 
the  park  to  the  rooms  destined  for  her,  and  pressed  through  them  in 
order  to  be  close  to  the  litter.  When  we  were  attempting  to  restore 
life,  I  tried  to  put  him  out  of  the  room,  but  lie  would  not  go  beyond 
the  threshold.  After  I  had  succeeded  in  removing  him  from  his 
post,  he  gave  a  low  melancholy  howl,  and  ran  forward  quickly  to 
the  next  room,  but  afterwards  slowly  returned  to  his  place.  When 
the  patient  had  been  laid  on  the  bed,  the  door  being  opened  for  a 
moment,  he  slipped  in,  and,  springing  towards  her,  licked  her  hands» 
and  pressed  his  head  against  them,  as  if  he  wanted  to  be  caressed. 
I  confess  this  sight  totiched  me  so  much,  that  I  did  not  immediately 
drive  him  away,  and  I  heard  him  sigh  almost  like  a  human  creature. 
He  remained,  day  and  night,  close  to  the  door  of  the  room,  until 
^  at  last  left  her  bed ;  and  when  he  heard  her  voice,  he  ran  in^ 
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nearly  throwing  down  Alices  who  was  entering  at  the  moment,  and 
sprang  with  snch  violence  npon  the  invalid,  that  she,  alarmed,  fell 
back  in  a  swoon.  Gaston  was  dragged  away  by  force ;  and  since 
that  he  has  been  more  quiet,  and  has  remained  in  his  accustomed 
place." 

<<  And  to  what  does  this  tend  ?"  demanded  the  duchess,  rising 
quickly,  and  casting  a  glance  of  proud  expectation  on  .the  doctor. 

"Perhaps,"  answered  that  true  servant,  also  rising  hastily, 
"  there  is  some  connexion  between  the  lady  and  Gaston,  which  the 
latter  has  recognised,  and  which  may  lead  to  a  discovery  of  her 
relations." 

The  duchess  turned  angrily  away  from  him,  and  approaching  the 
writing  table,  said  coldly,  "  I  am  not  learned  in  such  matters,  and 
must  give  up  trying  to  understand  things  which  lie  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  reason  which  God  has  given  me.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  my  simplicity  in  snch  a  weighty  affair ;  but  I  must  beg 
that  this  may  not  be  mentioned,  among  the  uneducated  people  in 
the  castle,  as  coming  from  me,  or  those  immediately  around  me. 
Nothing  is  more  infectious  than  mystery,  and  nothing  more  dan- 
gerous for  the  lower  classes." 

"  Yon  have  only  to  command,  in  so  far  as  concerns  me,"  said 
Stanloff;  "  but  to  withdraw  attention  from  the  fact,  lies  neither  in 
my  duty  nor  in  my  power." 

The  duchess  remained  standing  at  her  writing-table,  pale  and 
trembling;  and  Stanloflfs  heart  melted  at  the  sight  of  her  wo^ 
although  he  had  before  blamed  her  for  her  harsh  words. 

"  Have  you  received  from  Mistres  Morton  the  jewels  ^nrhich  she 
wore,  and  the  little  pocket-book?"  asked,  he,  with  the  generous 
wish  of  arousing  her  from  her  present  condition,  of  which  he  vainly 
sought  the  cause  in  Gaston's  conduct. 

She  answered,  with  stifled  voice,  "  Yes,  indeed,  Stanloff;  and 
they  are  jewels  not  unworthy  to  shine  in  the  diadem  of  a  king — 
a  bracelet  and  a  cross.  The  book,"  added  she,  almost  inaudibly, 
"  was  fastened  with  a  pearl  of  great  value;  and  inside  was 
a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  a  paper,  with  a  few  lines  on 
it** 
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''CloodQodtwilaAkaMactteviritlijmir  cduUMdStaakff, 
Ibr  tk  dttdiesg  grosaed  m  dM»  nttoed  thaae  iMt  wwist  and  reeted 
igiliifll  lie  pato  of  Hm  bfl^'-wMow* 

"*  VisMB^vxAMag,  Slanlol^"  Bromnred  she;  ''  bal  call  Mor- 
ton; and,  by  your  duty  to  me,  by  your  Tirtnons  soul,  jeSy  evea 
l^ilbe  fQgiri  wUdh  yottkere  for  my  pMce,  imi  all  your  efforts  to 
.  ree9f«r  this  lady.    I  wm  see  Iwr  to^y." 

Stalof  bofwed  withonl  speakiag,  aad  wenl  to  caH  Uo/rUm^  who 
laet  htm  la  tfie  anteroDm^ 

'<  l%e  waoiti  you,"  nid  Staaloff  i  and  the  two  £uthfal  serraats 
looked  sorrowfiilly  at  each  other. 

He  ptti  Ms  haadtovbief  to  his  eyes^r  and  Morton  saw  that  the 
old  mm  was  amch  disccn^osed.  She  stretohed  out  her  hand  to 
Ite,  and  sud  gently^ 

»  Do  what  is  tight,  and  leare  the  test  toGod." 

fie  nodded,  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

Mistress  Morton  fonnd  her  kdy  pale  and  wearied,  yet  composed. 
1^  hsd  80  long  beok  aocnstottied  to  see  her  thus  agitated,  that  she 
preferred  leating  her  to  herself^  qoito  satisfied  that  the  proad  woman 
would  the  sooner  regain  her  composure. 

In  Morton's  mind  lay  concealed  a  obtain  pride  in  the  strength  of 
son!  and  dignified  bearing  of  her  mistress^  which  reconciled  her  to 
many  of  her  faults.  It  therefore  annoyed  her  to  see  these  changes, 
from  softness  to  rehement  and  visible  grief»  so  often  intruding  npon 
^t  dignity  tddch  she  had  so  well  preserved ;  and  she  expressed 
her  disapprobation,  even  at  the  imee  oi  being  repnked.  The  good 
(jd  woman  eeftainly  well  Itnew  how  to  humour  the  dnchess's  ^to 
of  mrind ;  fer  fie  lady  always  felt  at  ease  witk  her^  and  became 
more  composed  in  her  preeeiice* 

To-day,  she  allowed  herself  to  be  pleased  by  Morton's  little 
attentions,  and  she  took  withont  opp06iti<m  some  refreshing  drops, 
oflbred  as  if  midesignedly.  Ber  chair  was  placed  comfortably 
(^yposfte  to  the  soft  gbw  of  the  fire ;  her  feet  were  laid  upon  a 
cushion  ,*  and  Morton  plaeed  some  books,  work,  and  various  little 
imi^eraents  on  the  table  by  her  side  ;  well  knowing  tliat  the  eyes  of 
her  mistress  followed   her   movements,   marking    whether  every 
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'  was  in  its  pkee  ;  and  at  last,  she  succeeded  io  restorkig  her 
to  something  like  repose. 

MbrfOB  now  took  iier  work,  and  Was  seating  herself  fai  her 
aocnstomed  place^  wken  tfa»  dnehessi  tflmiug  towards  bei">  said,  in 
ft  soft  y«ic^— 

'^Yonr  talent  for  arrangement  is  alwftjrs  re^idj  when  required. 
I  ttml  oeg  yon  ta  givs  m6  ywt  campuif  when  we  go  to  visit  the 
sick  strMger." 

'<  I  rejoice  that  jon  give  me  fifnch  ft  pleasant  command/  answ^'ed 
MbrtQii»  apjpg^Bidtdag  the  diair  in  whidi  her  mistress  was  redming 
wftb  lA  tba  jqffpSBfaatiar  of  weariness* 

The  dvchesS  raised  her  head,  and  eostintied:— '<It  is  needful 
that  jo«  shottld  arrange  mj  head-dress,  fot  I  suppose  I  have  not 
1MB  caseAtl  to  muft  it  ftom  barm  i  and  as  we  are  going  to  make 
lie  acqaaintanoesiiip  of  a  stranger,  we  will  not  show  ourselves  in 
Amrder^  Yet  stay,  Morton:  let  me  see  if  I  can  stand.  Yesy'' 
added  sh^  while  in  her  noblest  numner  she  to^  a  few  steps  f<Mr- 
wttrd-^^^yes,  Htsl  wiU  do  ^  and  the  smile  which,  while  she  spoke, 
kai  struggled  with  grief  eoi  her  1^  broke  forth  beautifulty  for  a 
moment,  as,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  cheerful  tone,  she  said,  '^  I 
AaU  be  able  to  go  np  and  down  stiurs  as  quickly  as  Pons.  Go> 
Mortony  and  call  ^e  boy:  he  shall  announce  my  visit  to  my 
daa^bters^  and  afterwards  to  the  stranger^ 

Am  she  took  die  glove  which  Morton  presented  to  her,  her  hand 
M  suddenly;  and  seizing  the  arm  of  the  chair,  she  k)oked  with  an 
indescribable  expression  towards  the  ceiling.  At  this  moment, 
Potfff  drawing  amde  the  curtain  which  divided  &e  spacious  room, 
showed  hia  merry  young  face^  into  which  he  threw  a  playful  ex- 
pression of  respect,  while  he  bowed  his  head,  wMch  was  ornamented 
with  a  cap  and  feathers,  to  the  ground*  The  dudiess  was  herself 
again. 

«  Now,  Pons,"  she  said  kindly,  «  ate  you  meny  ?  or,  like  most 
psges^  too  sleepy  and  stupid  to  ca:rry  the  i^  and  veil  of  your 
kdyr 

Pons,  instead  of  uiswering,  lodced  up  al  his  mislress,  thus  re- 
futing   her   expressed    suspicion;    for  whatever  of    roguery  and 
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merriment  might  enter  into  the  brain  of  a  page,  shone  from  his 
jet-black  eyes. 

"  So,"  said  the  lady,  smiling,  "  your  profound  bow  was  intended 
to  conceal  the  merriment  which  now  looks  up.  at  me." 

"  He  is  never  sleepy  or  dull  when  his  lady  honours  him  with 
her  commands,"  whispered  Pons. 

•  *•'  Child,"  said  the  duchess,  taking  Morton's  arm/  '*  you  speak  as 
if  you  had  read  John  Spencer's  Page  Lexicm^  a  famous  book,  teach- 
ing page-duties  under  Henry  VIII." 

Pons,  in  his  elegant  costume  of  the  family  colours,  flew,  like  a  va- 
riegated bird,  through  the  lofty  rooms  and  galleries,  to  announce  the 
approach  of  his  mistress  to  the  servants  who  attended  in  the  ante- 
room of  the  young  ladies,  and  the  duchess  was  received  by  them  with 
respectful  joy.  Both  were  busied  with  their  ladies  in  the  society 
of  Master  Copley,  who,  for  some  morning  hours,  conducted  the 
scientific  part  of  the  young  ladies'  education.  He  was  an  extremely 
amiable  and  respectable  old  man ;  a^a  clergyman,  of  the  most  liberal 
opinions  ,*  of  good  scientific  attainments ;  unmarried ;  and  attached 
with  his  whole  heart  to  the  family  whom  he  had  sei*ved  as  chaplain 
since  the  death  of  the  former  duke. 

The  duchess  had  to-day  an  agreeable,  gentle  manner  towards  all. 
She  knew  how  to  give  a  kind  look  and  word  to  all ;  for  she  was  in 
her  best  mood,  amiable,  yet  dignified,  as  became  her  rank  and  cha- 
racter. She  knew  how  to  make  every  one  agreeable  to  himself,  and 
thus  healed  the  little  wounds  which  she  too  often  tore  open.  Yet 
Mistress  Morton  felt  that  there  was  a  slight  struggle  to  defer  the 
object  of  her  visit.  She  was  absent,  looking  earnestly  around  her. 
At  length  she  rose,  but,  still  delaying,  she  stepped  to  the  high  bay- 
window  that  looked  into  the  park.  Her  eye  appeared  to  watch  the 
sun  breaking  through  the  heavy  clouds,  and  streaking  slowly  the 
verdant  glades  of  the  park.  As  Mistress  Morton  looked  over  the 
shoulder  of  Copley,  with  whom  she  was  conversing,  she  observed 
that  the  expression  of  the  lady's  countenance  quickly  changed,  an- 
nouncing nothing  good :  but  it  passed  ofil  Courageously  she  turned 
from  the  window,  and  lovingly  approached  her  daughters,  whom  she 
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locked  in  her  embrace,  and  looked  long  and  tenderly  in  their  eyes. 
Then  kissing  each,  she  said  gently — 

"My  beloved  childi-en,  let  us  never  forget  your  deai'  father. 
Always  think  of  his  virtues,  and  live  like  him :  then  shall  we  all 
be  able  to  bear  what  God  lays  upon  us^" 

Thus  speaking,  she  withdrew  her  arms  from  the  deeply-affected 
children,  greeted  pleasantly  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  leaving  the 
room  with  a  firm  step,  proceeded,  without  taking  Morton's  arm, 
along  the  gallery,  that  terminated  in  a  hall,  in  which  were  two 
doors ;  the  one,  the  entrance  to  the  apartments  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  containing  the  suite  of  rooms  belonging  to  the  old  lady ;  and 
the  other,  on  the  opposite  side,  leading  to  the  rooms  opening  upon 
the  castle-court,  in  which  the  stranger  was  lodged,  and  which  the 
duchess  was  now  about  to  visit.  Pons  had  already  returned  to-  the 
duchess,  after  having  announced  her  arrival;  but  she  did  not 
appear  to  notice  him,  as  she  stepped  into  the  open  rooms. 

Scarcely  had  she  entered  the  first,  when,  at  the  doorway  of  the 
third,  appeared  a  female  figure,  who,  when  she  saw  the  duchess, 
hastened  forward,  so  that  the  two  ladies  met  in  the  second  room. 
Each  regarded  the  other  for  a  moment :  then  the  stranger,  bowing 
her  head,  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  duchess ;  who  at  the  same  instant,  and 
feebly,  as  if  dying,  called  Morton,  whose  arm  she  ti*emblingly  seized. 
Thus  she  stood,  incapable  of  moving  or  speaking,  while  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  person  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

"  Oh,  my  protectress !"  cried  the  stranger ;  and  these  words  were 
uttered  in  so  soft  a  voice,  that  they  must  have  touched  any  heart. 

But  the  duchess  trembled  as  if  these  tones  tore  her  soul  in  pieces. 
However,  this  was  the  last  sign  of  self-forgctfhlness :  her  recol- 
lection returned,  and  she  looked  with  shame  and  confusion  at  the 
unhappy  being  who  lay  at  her  feet 

"  My  lady !  what  are  you  doing  ?*'  cried  she  quickly.  "  Arise. 
We  kneel  before  the  benevolent  Protector  only  who  brought  you  here, 
where  we  will  endeavour  to  repair  your  injury.** 

Then  first  the  stranger  raised  her  eyes  towards  the  duchess, 
displaying  a  fieice  bathed  in  tears,  and  bearing  the  gentle  expression 
of  a  grateful  smile,  which  animated  her  countenance,  notwithstanding 
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hs  ISty  paleness,  with  the  exdtbg  magic  of  womanly  beaniy.  Witt 
the  assistance  of  the  dnchess,  she  raised  hersdf  from  the  gromid, 
and  stood  before  her  with  a  gracefhl  dignified  bearing.  But  when 
the  dncbess  led  her  to  a  seat,  it  seemed  eren  to  the  zealous  Morton, 
as  if  the  latter  were  inferior  to  her  in  heaxxty,  and  that  this  young 
stranger  united  in  herself  all  that  conld  be  called  most  lorely. 

^  Stanloff  has  given  me  permission  to  see  jon,*  said  Uie  dndiesfl^ 
'  seating  herself,  ^to  inqdre  whedier  jon  have  liad  all  70a  reqaSrecU 
and  whether  I  can  serve  jon.'' 

^<  Oh,  my  lady !"  cried  the  stranger,  pressing  her  delicate  hands 
to  her  breast,  **  do  not  ask  me  whether  it  has  gone  well  widi  me 
since  I  have  been  in  this  castle :  f  have  been  nnder  the  eare  of  the 
noblest  of  women* 

At  these  words,  she  cast  a  glance  towards  Mrs.  Morton,  whidi 
appeared  to  speak  the  warm  gratitude  of  a  noble  heart,  and  was  so 
expressive  that  the  lady  was  quite  touched,  and  felt  more  humbled 
in  her  presence  than  afterwards,  in  her  own  room,  she  eonld  well 
understand ;  and  more  than  the  duchess  had  ever  previoosif  seen  in 
this  old  and  proud  woman. 

'You  also,  my  lady,"  condnned  the  stranger,  ^have  oomeioft 
poor  orphan  girl,  in  order  to  sanction  liie  protection  that  I  have 
enjoyed.  I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  your  manner,  and  if  you 
will  permit  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  I  shall  learn  from  yon, 
better  than  from  myself,  how  my  fate  is  to  be  decided.'' 

'  Leave  that  for  the  present,  my  dear  child,*^  said  the  dachess ; 
and  laying  her  hand  on  her  cftioulder,  she  added — ^  I  do  not  come 
here  to  remind  you  of  your  misfortunes.  If  I  consent  to  your  being 
agitated,  1  shall  deserve  Doctor  Stanloirs  reproaches.  Remain 
siletit  concerning  your  name  and  your  circumstances  as  long  as  you 
please :  yon  are  assured  of  my  protection ;  and  I  require  no  assur- 
ance beyond  what  I  have  before  me,  for  upon  your  brow  are 
stamped  both  high  birth  and  famocence.'* 

It  could  not  have  escaped  the  exdtod  attention  of  Mistress  Mor- 
ton, that  the  duchess  shared  the  belief  of  all  those  who  had  pre- 
viously approached  the  young  lady,  and  which  was  excited  by  tar 
person  and  manner.     The  duchess  felt  that  she  had  given  way  too 
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etailjr  to  tbe  imj^ssion  made  upon  her  hj  the  straaftr.  She 
deemed  Uinproper  that  her  feelings  should  ever  ooAiitop  her  reaeon ; 
perhaps^  bemuse  ^e  knew  tiiat  the  latter  waa  aot  alwajs  to  ho 
depended  apon;  and  her  displeasiire  was  ntmg,  whan  theae 
momentary  ideas  irere  islermptad  hy  tJie  wordfr-**^ 

"  Birth  and  innoceneeil"  which  the  jonng  lady  repeated  wkh  an 
expression  of  aatoniahmeDt  not  to  be  mistaken.  Some  new  idea, 
which  she  copld  not  follow  ajv  appeared  to  take  possession  of  her 
mind,  and  a  flosb  of  thought  crossed  her  ^pressiTe  eoontenance. 

Bat  tbe  dneheasy  who  never  wished  to  remark  ar  to  divine  the 
feelings  of  oAers,  for  she  was  accnstomed  to  set  hoanda  to  her  own 
before  the  wodd,  did  not  aj^ear  to  notiee  the  ^eet  whkh  hsr 
worda  prodaced  on  the  siranger  $  hnfc  aaid,  in  a  pkaaing  im^  iHUIe 
she  rose  from  her  seat — 

*^l  hop9  that  I  may  now,  withoot  exciting  jon  too  mack,  pre- 
pare means  for  jonr  amusement.  My  daughters  and  their  ladies 
shall  assist  in  relieving  your  loneliness,  nntil  yon  are  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  to  join  our  famOy  circk.  FareweU,  lady; 
control  yonr  puadf  that  your  body  may  become  stroi^.'' 

'^  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  yet !"  cried  the  stranger,  as  if  awaking 
from  a  dream,  and  plating  herself  tefere  the  dadieas.  ^'  Tell  me, 
noble  lady,  that  you  will  still  protect  me.  Can  any  one  reach  me 
here?  Are  these  rooms  quite  safe?  Pardon  me»  dear  Mistnesa 
Morton  ?  Yon  have  often  answered  me  the  same  questions,  yet  I 
long  for  the  cwisoUi]^  assurance  from  your  lady's  lips.  (^  !  be  not 
angry  with  me,  kdy.  I  was  6>rmerly  called  foariess:  they  weve 
deceived  who  said  so ;  fyr  there  was  no  room  &r  fear  in  my  happy 
life ;  but  I  have  lately  learned  to  know  what  it  is." 

^^  Do  not  be  uneasy,"  answered  the  duchess ;  ^your  repose  ahaJll 
never  be  interrupted.  I  will  answer  for  yoar  aafety.  In  the  bosom 
of  your  own  friends  you  will  not  be  more  secure  thaa  bene.*' 

^'  God  reward  such  great  kindness,"  said  the  a^Tectionate  creature, 
while  an  exjaression  of  thankfulness  and  respect  beamed  In  her  ftee* 
She  bowed  her  head,  and  crossed  her  hands  upon  her  boooni^  iba 
iduniiii;  brown  hair  shading  her  high  fordiead  aad  her  loiraly 
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She  raised  her  eyes  slowly  to  the  duchess,  and  whoever  saw  this 
look  would  have  devoted  themselves  to  her  for  ever.  The  lady  was 
again  agitated,  and  her  eye  remained  fixed  upon  her,  as  if. she 
could  not  remove  it,  whilst  her  feet  were  in  the  act  of  walking 
away.  The  colour  on  her  cheeks  changed,  and  she  stammered, 
.almost  inaudibly,  a  few  farewell  words,  ^he  hastened  to  the  n^xt 
room,  and  stood  still  before  Pons,  who,  bowing,  inquired  her  com- 
mands. She  saw  him  not,  and  his  words  did  not  reach  her  ears : 
her  eyes  were  fixed  gloomily  on  the  end  of  the  hall,  as  if  she  there 
descried  some  object.  Pons  raised  his  head,  surprised  at  her  silence, 
and  perhaps  expecting  a  continuation  of  some  former  jest.  But  so 
striking  was  the  expression  on  the  face  of  the  duchess,  that  he 
sprang  back,  and  looked  inquiringly  at  the  spot  on  which  her  eye 
was  fixed. 

Just  at  this  moment  Morton  entered,  and  her  voice  was  heard  by 
the  lady. 

"  What  do  you  require,  Morton?  What  have  I  done?  What  do 
you  say?"  cried  she  hastily. 

"  Pons  is  waiting  your  grace's  commands,"  replied  Morton,  in  a 
firm  voice. 

The  duchess  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  and  then  pointed 
to  the  door  which  led  to  her  mother-in-law's  room.  Pons  disap- 
peared like  lightning;  but  his  mistress  remained  behind  to  collect 
herself,  until  the  old  lady,  apprised  of  her  approach,  sent  Lovelace 
to  the  door  to  receive  her.  She  evea-eame  herself  to  meet  her,  but 
her  firiendly  mien  and  words  died  away  when  she  saw  the  duchess 
more  nearly.  She  was  of  a  deathlike  paleness;  her  eyes  were  dim, 
her  lips  trembling  too  violently  for  words,  and  her  hand  could  only 
make  a  slight  sign  towards  the  doors.  These  being  closed  at  her 
signal,  with  her  last  sti*ength  she  seized  a  chair,  and  sank  into  it 
deprived  of  conciousness. 

"  Do  not  call  any  one,  my  lady,"  cried  Morton,  "  and  do  not 
shriek:  it  will  soon  be  over,  and  I  have  all  that  is  requued  fi)r  her 
restoration." 

And  the  faithful  servant  loosened  her  gu*dle  and  headband^  and 
rubbed  her  forehead  and  temples  with  reviving  drops,  whilst  the  old 
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Udjy  calm  and  collected,  tried  with  motheriy  tendernesa  to  warm 
lier  daaghter's  hands  in  her  owq* 

*'  Has  she  seen  the  stranger?" 

"  Yes,  just  BOW." 

These  were  the  only  words  exchanged  between  them.  Their 
quiet  endeavours  were  soon  rewarded  with  success.  The  duchess 
opened  her  eyes:  composing  herself  she  looked  round,  and  perceir*- 
ing  what  had  happened,  she  endeayoared  to  rise*  She  would  hare 
spoken,  bnt  the  old  lady  would  not  permit  her.  Leading  her  to  the 
£re,  and  seating  herself  quietly  by  her  side,  she  said, 
•  **  Must  I  again  reprove  you  ?  How  can  yon  thus  risk  your 
health?  You  have  been  in  those  haUs  and  gaUeries  without  your 
cloak,  and  the  air  is  to-day  so  foggy  that  no  windows  can  defend  us 
from  it  You  forget  how  much  more  delicate  your  health  now  is 
than  it  used  to  be*  We  will  punish  you  because  you  bring  soffering 
upon  yourself;  or,  if  you  will  obey  yonr  old  mother  in  future,  we 
will  not  betray  JOU9  for  yonr  children  would  really  have  a  right  to 
soold  yoQ*" 

The  duchess  cast  down  her  eyee^  which  bad  remained  fixed  upon 
the  speaker  dnriitg  this  address,  as  if  she  would  seek  its  true  mean- 
ing. Bnt  although  she  could  not  decide  whether  her  mother-in-hiw 
really  did  attribute  her  swoon  to  the  f<^  in  the  galleries,  she  could 
jiot  mistake  the  artless  expreiiion  of  kindness  in  h&t  features  and  in 
the  tone  of  her  voice.  The  fearful  gravity  upon  iier  pale  &ce  gave 
way  to  resignatioii,  as  it  had  ofte%done  before  when  in  the  presence 
of  so  warm  a  heart  as  that  of  her  mother-in-law,  and  gently  lifting 
her  hand  to  her  lips,  she  said  mildly — 

''  You  have  not  given  me  up^  my  truly  good  mother:  people  only 
scold  tliose  whom  they  hope  will  improve.  I  will  willingly  obey 
you.  Had  I  always  done  so,  I  should  perhaps  have  been  more  like 
you.  Ah!  I  am  weaker  than  I  have  ever  been;  I  am  strange, 
even  to  myself  and  cannot  collect  my  thon^ts.  What  a  frail  thing 
is  that  which  we  term  strength,  simply  because  we  can  bear  what 
overcomes  others ;  and  what  a  vain  illusion  is  courage,  which  exists 
only  because  we  are  spared  that  which  wiU  subdue  us,  and  which, 
Lib.  ov  Fom.  Kom.— Vol.  V.  F 
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vhen  it  does  arrive,  gives  us  a  view  of  onr  minds  from  which  we 
cannot  turn  without  self-reproach.  It  reminds  us  that  we  have 
much  within  us  that  we  have  hitherto  neglected  to  summon  to  our 
aid,  because  we  so  proudly  believed  that  we  posesssed  what  we 
called  strength." 

«  Where  is  the  human  breast,  my  dear  daughter,"  replied  the  old 
lady,  "  which  can  boast  of  having  gone  through  life  without  shrink- 
ing ?  We  do  not  cease  to  be  strong,  when  we  are  agitated  by  what 
God  gives  us  tor  the  fortifying  of  that  strength,  which,  in  time, 
becomes  part  of  us.  It  has  often  struck  me,  that  we  interpret 
strength  as  something  different  to  what  God  intended  ;  and  you,  my 
child,  seem  nearer  to  true  courage  when  in  grief.  Strength  is  not 
hardness  of  feeling.  You  arc  not  weak,  because  you  feel  deeply 
what  God's  hand  lays  upon  you :  in  that  grief  lies  the  strength 
which  you  fancied  had  disappeared,  because  it  no  longer  arms  you 
against  Him.  That  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  strength,  which 
deadens  the  feelings  of  grief  and  joy ;  but  that  man  appears  to  mo 
mentally  powerful,  who  feels  and  answers  the  fiill  purpose  of  his 
being.  The  power  of  joy  and  grief  over  him  must  be  restrained  by 
his  reason,  and  quai-rel  and  opposition  must  not  move  him.  He  will 
always  reckon  himself  among  the  sti'ong ;  for  if  you  step  into  life 
richly  gifted,  you  strive  to  conquer,  and  being  allured  by  it,  at 
length  feel  yourself  overcome.  The  struggle  for  the  prize  of  free- 
dom is  that  which  lies  before  all  strong  souls,  and  the  conqueror 
must  have  been  the  struggler.  ,  Whatever  quickens  you — call  it 
peace,  call  it  patience — is  so  difficult  to  attain,  that  even  the  strong 
one  cannot  reckon  it  his  own  till  late." 

"  Patience,  mother  ?  It  is  thus  that  you  designate  that  lamblike 
feeling  which  nature  bestows  at  their  birth  upon  the  most  careless  of 
beings  ?  Do  you  deem  that  synonymous  with  strength,  for  these 
appear  to  me  as  the  poles  of  human  nature  ?  Is  not  patience  the 
want  of  strength  ?  Will  he  who  feels  courage  to  iight,  in  life,  for 
that  which  appears  to  him  right — will  he,  instead  of  doing  what 
his  powers  require  from  him,  stand  by,  an  idle  witness,  and  simply 
receive  that  which  has  been  determined  on  by  others  ?" 

**  Who  that  lives  has  not  learned,  dear  daughter,  that  there  are 
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Umits  to  the  success  of  courage  ?  In  youth,  we  think  life  a  lovely 
mystery,  of  which  we  wish  only  a  happy  solution ;  later,  we  meet 
with  opposition,  in  which  we  delight,  because  it  arouses  our  strength 
to  bestow  the  warm  and  delightful  feelings  which  we  receive. 
Whoever  was  created  strong-minded,  he  dreams  that  life  lies  in  his 
bold  hand ;  and  beyond  himself  he  sees  ardent  hopes,  from  which  he 
seeks  great  things. '  Hardly  is  the  point  attained  where  he  wqpld 
begin,  when  what  he  would  acquire  lies  in  ruins  within  his  reach: 
then  the  moment  arrives  when  the  best  asks  himself,  whether  he 
has  deceived  the  world,  or  the  world  him  ?  The  strong  mind  lives 
through  this  moment,  and  that  which  then  gains  the  ascendancy 
confirms  his  earlier  promise.  The  mysterious  between — to  will,  and 
to  succeed^-is  revealed  to  him ;  and  his  firm  mind  now  acknow- 
ledges the  limits  which  were  placed  from  without  to  his  rash  steps. 
Driven  back  into  himself,  he  collects  the  treasures  which  so  tempt- 
ingly decoy  him;  and  whatever  presses  upon  him  afresh  from 
without,  will  tend  to  assist  him  towards  what  is  good.  In  thb 
manner  comes  to  the  strong  one,  and  to  him  alone,  that  great  word 
which  I  named  to  you— call  it  peace,  or  call  it  patience." 

*'  Oh,  how  little  I  deserve  your  holy  word,  dear  mother !  How 
scornfully  have  I  overlooked  this  feeling,  which  your  words  present 
to  me  as  the  holy  rays  which  stream  from  the  foreheads  of 
martyrs !" 

"And  who,  my  daughter,  gives  us  a  higher  intei-pretation  of 
these  words,  than  such  patterns  of  the  most  exalted  strength  and 
virtue?  Did  earthly  success  rewai'd  them  on  their  way?  Were 
they  not  likened  by  the  Highest  to  the  sower,  who,  ere  the  harvest 
was  yet  come,  was  snatched  away  from  the  field  which,  in  troubled 
timfes,  he  had  bedewed  with  his  own  blood,  thus  nom*ishing  the- 
young  germ  ?  Was  the  patience  with  which  martyrs  sufiered,  and 
the  high  soaring  of  their  souls — was  this  not  strength  ?" 

"  Yes,  dear  mother ;  but  never  before  has  the  application  of  this 
to  Our  short  life  been  so  clear  to  me.  I  now  feel  as  if  I  must  de- 
clai'e  to  every  one  the  impression  which  has  to-day  been  made  upon 
me ;  that  none  may  any  longer  fancy  himself  strong,  when  he  is 
merely  angry  with  life  for  having  chided  his  vain  aspirings,  and  for 
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barmg  prepared  for  him  a  path  sot  consonaat  with  the  prool 
dreams  which  he  has  himself  created." 

^  It  u  the  weak  man^  dear  child,  who  nnceasingly  strives  after 
ifce  phantom  ^f  his  vanity,  eonsoming  itself  in  discontented  feel- 
ing, and  striving  to  impnte  to  the  individual  what  its  own  weak- 
ness prodoced.  Bat  let  me  here  pause.  Have  not  your  sorrows 
too  long  chained  yon  to  this  uncomfortable  seat  ?" 

"  Think  not  so,  dear  mother :  an  angel  led  my  weak  steps  to  yon. 
Yonr  presence  is  at  all  times  a  balm  to  my  heart ;  and  to-day  yomr 
words  have  comforted  me,  you  know  not  how  mnch,  and  jnst  at  tlie 
ri^t  iSme." 

''Praised  be  God  I**  said  lihe  old  lady,  kissing  tiie  forehead  of  the 
dnchess.  ''We  must  ever  listen  with  sympathy  and  gratitade, 
wben  Ood  «dls  us  to  do  good  to  lihose  whom  he  kves." 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

When  the  ladies  met  at  dinner,  the  duchess  informed  her  motber- 
jn-law  that  she  had  received  letters  from  Lord  Archibald  and  he^ 
son,  who  were  in  London,  and  that  they  might  expect  her  brother- 
in-law  and  the  young  duke  in  a  few  days.  She  then  begged  that 
her  daughters,  attended  by  Mistresses  Deddington  and  Garby,  would 
pay  a  visit  that  afternooa  to  the  strange  lady«  On  hearing  this, 
Jmcj  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  and  it  was  the  first  merry 
meal  they  had  enjoyed  for  some  time ;  for  the  prospect  of  a  visit 
from  these  two  gentlemen  appeared  to  act  cheeringly  on  the^dH^- 
forent  inmates,  according  to  their  various  circunastances. 

Lucy's  pleasure  knew  no  bounds.  Hie  strange  lady,  ner  brother, 
her  uncle,  all  exdted  her  naturally  lively  temper;  and  Bamsey, 
Pons,  Otway,  Jephson,  and  others  among  her  favourites,  all  afforded 
ker  a  source  of  anuisement.     But  suddenly  she  exclaimed — 

''  Mamma,  you  have  not  told  us  the  strange  lady's  name.  How 
JBhallwecallher?" 


^*  i  did  not  ask  her,  my  child ;  for  it  is  aoi  beootting  to  wearf 
ooe  who  it  under  raj  protectioa  irilh  ^efti(H»  of  that  kind.** 

*<  But  wh J  did  she  not  tell  jon  her  name  ?*  asked  Lucy. 

<^  I  did  not  wish  her  to  speak  of  what  would  agitate  her^  espedallf 
as  Doctor  Stankfff  desired  sl^  should  be  sparedi" 

LiM^  was  about  to  inqaire  why  tellmg  her  name  should  agitate 
her;  bat  te  docfaess,  after  some  words  with  her  mother  in  as 
under  tone,  rose  qnickl/,  sajing  tibat  she  did  not  wish  to  be  dis- 
tarbed  daring  the  dessert — an  intimallon  that  the  two  ladies  desired 
to  be  alone. 

When  the  dadbess  had  led  her  mother  to  a  seat  by  the  fire  in  her 
room,  she  took  oat  the  letters  whieh  she  had  received ;  and,  with 
that  respectful  attention  which,  in  i^nte  of  her  modest  bearing,  was 
paid  to  the  old  lady  as  the  head  of  the  family,  informed  her  that 
Lord  Archibald  had  given  her  some  intelligence  respecting  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  which,  before  the  death  of  her  husband,  had  been 
made  between  her  eldest  son  and  the  Lady  Anna  Dorset.  They  had 
become  acquainted  with  one  another  in  Loudoit,  before  the  duke's 
journey  to  Spain,  and  had  appeared  pleased  with  each  other.  The 
two  fathers  had  been  much  gratified  on  finding  that  their  wishes 
were  likely  to  be  Mfilled ;  and  the  Earl  of  Dorset  had  now  received 
the  young  duke  with  distinguished  attention,  and  had  repeated  to 
the  £arl  of  Salisbury  and  to  Lord  Archibald  the  promises  he  had 
formerly  made. 

**  My  son,  however,**  continued  the  duchess,  "  finds  it  inconve- 
nient at  the  present  moment  to  carry  on  his  suit ;  and  although  he 
has  appeared  in  the  duke's  family  circle,  and  speaks  with  admiration 
of  the  young  lady,  yet  it  is  his  intention  to  procure  a  release  from 
his  duty  at  court,  and  then  he  will  return  to  us.  Lord  Archibald 
will  accompany  him,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  the  duties  awaiting 
bun  here ;  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  consent  to  leave  my  son 
Bichmond  for  some  weeks  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  bis 
present  uneasiness,  wishes  for  the  srnpport  of  some  one  who  is 
devoted  to  him,  and  who  can  be  rolied  on.  Here  are  the  two 
kttm." 

**  I  can  truly  congratidate  yon,"  answered  the  old  duchess,  **  on 
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the  prospect  of  a  union,  which,  according  to  m j  knowledge  of  the 
Dorset  family,  promises  mach  comfort.  The  earl  has,  I  think,  a 
younger  daughter,  named  Olonia ;  and  with  such  a  mother,  I  am 
■sure  that  both  must  be  well  brought  up.  Anna  is  considerably  older 
tthan  her  sister ;  and  they  will  be  the  richest  heiresses  in  London." 

"  Bead  this,  dear  mother,"  said  the  duchess  smiling,  and  giving 
her  Lord  Archibald's  letter,  "  and  you  will  see  what  your  son  says 
of  Olonia.  I  cannot  keep  from  you  the  secret  with  which  he  has 
entrusted  me.  You  will  see  that  he  thinks  this  young  lady,  who 
has  completely  fascinated  him,  the  most  brilliant  match  in  Lon- 
don, after  her  sister,  the  Lady  Anna ;  and  that  she  appears  to  him 
as  if  made  for  Richmond.  But  the  greatest  secresy  is  necessary, 
for  he  has  often  expressed  a  dislike  to  marriages  brought  about  by 
others ;  and  the  idea  of  this  would  prevent  his  ever  thinking  of  her." 

"  Such  was  my  own  idea,"  replied  the  old  lady ;  "  but  that  which 
is  the  best  for  us,  happens  without  our  interference.  I  much  re- 
joice that  Eatherine  Dorset,  the  mother  of  these  girls,  and  who  has 
been  a  friend  of  mine  from  childhood,  promised,  just  before  the  late 
sorrowful  news  arrived,  to  mtroduce  her  daughters  to  me.  I  will 
do  nothing  openly  to  further  our  views ;  but  when  I  return  in  the 
summer  to  Burton  Hall,  I  will  remind  her  of  her  promise.'* 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted,  and  the  ladies  separated. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  after  the  duchess  had  withdrawn 
to  her  room,  and  her  attendants  had  quitted  her,  she  turned  to 
Mstress  Morton,  who  always  remained  with  her  until  she  had 
settled  to  rest ;  and  laying  her  hand  on  her  lips,  she  said  in  a  low 
voice, 

"  Go,  Morton,  and  see  whether  all  is  quiet — ^whether  the 
passage" — she  hesitated,  and  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  as  if 
she  felt  some  gi*eat  pain — "  whether  the  passage,"  continued  she, 
with  trembling  voice,  "  is  clear  and  undisturbed,  which  leads  past 
these  rooms  to  the  Italian  wing.  Yes,  Morton,  you  hear  correctly. 
Do  not  be  alai-med :  I  am  firmly  and  irrevocably  determined,"  she 
added;  for  Morton  drew  back,  and  expressed  an  astonishment 
almost  amounting  to  disobedience.  *•  Silence,  I  beg  of  yon.  I 
would  not  willingly  be  angry  at  this  moment,  and  least  of  all  with 
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you ;  and  yet  I  would,  even  with  severity,  exact  the  service  which 
I  to-day  require  of  you." 

Mistress  Morton  knew  her  mistress  too  well  not  to  believe  the 
truth  of  these  words;  but  her  faithful  heart  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  lady's  intention,  and  she  could  not  easily  reconcile  herself 
to  it. 

"  It  is  in  your  grace's  power  to  command  my  obedience,"  an- 
swered the  worthy  womfui,  casting  her  troubled  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  "  and  now  for  the  first  time,  during  the  many  long  years 
that  I  have  served  you,  do  I  feel  this  power  with  pain;  for  I  fear 
that  you  require  my  obedience  in  that  which  is  opposed  to  your  own 
welfiu'c. 

"  Enough !  enough !  Do  not  make  that  which  is  difficult  even 
more  so,"  cried  the  duchess,  without  displeasure,  but  with  deep 
grief.  "  Be  quiet:  do  not  add  to  the  agitation  of  my  heart,  by  the 
fear  of  causing  pain.  Go,  go!  Do  what  I  command  you.  It  must 
be  so  :  it  will  do  me  good.  Therefore  do  not  make  me  talk  any 
more,  but  go  at  once." 

Morton  felt  that  all  opposition  would  be  in  vain,  but  her  face 
changed  with  the  expression  of  her  anxious  mind.  The  duchess 
turned  away  with  a  sigh,  as,  without  replying,  she  took  a  candle, 
and  left  the  room.  With  painful  forebodings  she  examined  whether 
the  castle  was  quiet;  and  after  she  had  ascertained  that  profound 
stillness  reigned  throughout,  she  returned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  her 
lady's  apartment.  She  found  this  empty,  but  the  door  which  led  to 
the  choir  of  the  chapel  was  open,  and  denoted  whither  the  duchess 
bad  betaken  herself,  to  ease  her  overladen  heart.  Full  of  respect, 
and  composed  by  the  remembrance  of  this  highest  consolation,  Mor- 
ton folded  her  trembling  hands,  and  the  fervent  prayer  of  her  faith- 
ful heart  was  one  so  entii'ely  unselfish  as  is  rarely  ofiered  before  God's 
throne.  Her  thoughts  were  nevertheless  abstracted  by  the  words 
which  penetrated  her  ear  from  the  chapel,  and  which  appeared  to 
be  the  conclusion  of  a  prayer,  uttered  in  a  strong  imploring 
voice: — 

"  0,  Lord,  bless  the  weak  purpose  of  my  heart.  Help  mo  to 
exercise  gentlenese,  and  animate  this  cold  breast  with  the  spirit  of 
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Ay  goodnessw  Thon  seest  into  tbe  depths  <^  mj  am\  and  knowest 
the  thoughts  that  are  there,  even  before  they  are  my  own.  Before 
iSiee  faUs  the  armour  of  pride  and  of  Taniiy^  with  whidi  we  seek  to 
secure  our  conscience.  Quicken  me,  then,  and  giye  me  strength 
to  fulfil  thy  will.  Let  not  that  happen,  which  I  in  my  earthly 
weakness  desire;  but  that  which  thou  wiliest,  teach  me  to  do,  and 
let  thy  good  spirit  lead  me  in  the  right  path." 

All  was  silent,  and  soon  afterwards  the  duchess  appeared  m  the 
doorway;  and  when  her  eye  fell  on  Mortem,  who  stood  with  her  hands 
dasped,  and  her  head  sunk  on  her  breast,  she  approached,  saying 
in  a  firm  voice,  "  Amen!" 

"  Amen !"  gently  responded  the  faithful  woman.  Their  eyes  met, 
and  the  wall  of  separaticm  between  mistress  and  servant  melted  away 
in  the  pious  feelings  with  which  both  were  filled. 

Reclining  for  a  moment  on  the  breast  of  her  truly  faithful  atten- 
dant, who  merged  her  own  wishes  in  love  to  her  mistress^  the  lady 
submitted  quietly  to  her  efforts  to  protect  her  from  the  cold  of  the 
gallery,  and  even  consented  to  take  the  contents  of  a  small  bottle, 
which  were  at  times  necessary  for  her,  without  making  any  obser- 
vation. 

Morton  having  taken  the  lamp,  they  left  the  room.  The  moon 
lighted  the  gallery  through  the  large  bay-window ;  but  the  rays  of 
the  flickering  lamp  were  insufficient  to  penetrate  the  wide  space. 
They  met  with  no  obstruction  in  the  room,  which  for  many  long 
years  had  been  so  seldom  trodden ;  and  having  reached  the  northern 
turret,  they  stopped  before  the  door  which  led  to  the  Italian  wing. 

The  duchess  gave  Mistress  Morton  the  key,  which  she  had  carried 
under  her  cloak,  without  raising  her  eyes,  and  the  door  was  opened. 
The  spacious  hall  lay  before  them,  differing  so  greatly  from  the 
room  sthrough  which  they  had  passed,  and  which  had  been  built  to 
contain  those  works  of  art  firom  whidi  this  portion  of  the  castle 
derived  its  name. 

These  rooms  had  never  been  opened  since  the  departure  of  the 
late  duke  for  Spain.  The  duchess  retained  the  key  in  her  own 
possession,  and  had  hitherto  refused  every  one  permission  to  visit 
them.     Who  could  have  imagined  that  she  would  have  been  the  first 
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to  enter  tliis  place^  and  that  at  an  hoar  in  wbieb  her  mind  and 
ieeling»  were  more  than  nsnallj  sensitive  to  painful  recoUections. 
The  solemnity  of  the  moment  appeared  to  afiect  her  powerfollj :  she 
paused  on  the  threshold,  as  if  overcome ;  whilst  her  eje»  in  fearfid 
grief,  glanced  throngh  the  space,  which,  lighted  bj  the  pale  moon- 
shine, admitted  by  nncoloared  windows,  presented  so^  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  dark  galleries  she  had  quitted,  that  it  seemed  to  her 
as  if  the  abode  of  a  glorified  spirit,  ilhunined  bj  a  heavenly  light, 
lay  before  her. 

The  magic  of  beanty  gave  elasticity  to  her  mind,  and  she  stepped 
into  the  hall^  diverted  for  a  moment  ftasa  the  remembrance  of  her 
sorrow.  Morton  followed,  gently  sbaking  her  head.  The  duchesa'a 
intention  of  visiting,  at  this  hour,  her  beloved  hnaba^d's  apartments, 
appeared  to  her  so  completely  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  that  reascoi 
and  moderation  which  she  was  accustomed  to  see  in  her  benefactress, 
that  she  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  that  she  could  not  under-* 
stand  what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  There  appeared  a  tension, 
or  rather  an  extravagance  in  her  manner,  for  which  the  old  lady 
could  find  no  parallel  in  the  former  actions  of  the  duchess^  and  she 
was  obliged  to  confess,  with  a  sad  foreboding,  that  she  must  have 
been  actuated  by  some  secret  motive. 

She  had  but  Httle  time  to  indulge  these  reflections^  whilst  she 
followed  her  mistress  into  the  duke's  qwrtments.  Suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  well-known  objects,  which  gave  indications  of  a  busy 
and  intellectual  life,  and  which,  in  undisturbed  order,  appeared  to 
be  awaiting  her  husband's  coming,  the  unhappy  wife,  overwhelmed 
by  a  flood  of  tears,  sank  into  the  chair,  standing  before  a  table 
covered  with  books  and  maps,  in  which  be  had  so  often  sat. 

What  a  succession  of  thoughts  passed  through  her  depressed  heart 
in  this  holy  room,  which  was  last  trodden  by  his  foot,  and  which 
was  still  filled  by  his  breath.  The  frightful  everlasting  separation, 
which  had  filled  all  with  sorrow,  here  appeared  to  her  to  be  a  lie. 
She  rabed  her  head,  and  looked  around  her :  the  illusion  borrowed 
colouring  firom  the  objects  which  she  beheld.  "  He  must  come," 
tliought  she ;  **  here,  he  cannot  fail  me." 

'*  Comer  cried  she,  ma  hollow  voice:  "leave  me  not  alone  I" 
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She  lay  upon  her  knees,  bnt  raised  her  head,  and  turning  it  over 
her  shoulder,  cast  a  longing  glance  to  the  bedroom,  the  entrance  to 
which  was  concealed  by  a  thick  curtain.  It  was  fearfal  to  behold 
her  stretching  forth  her  hand,  as  if  she  expected  to  grasp  his. 

Morton's  knees  trembled,  and  her  whole  frame  shuddered.  She 
was  free  from  the  weakness,  so  common  at  that  period,  of  believing 
in  appparitions ;  but  she  had  loved  'the  noble  duke,  and  the  recol- 
lecti(His  which  these  rooms  awakened,  opened  her  grief  afresh.  She 
understood  her  mistresses  sufferings,  and  had  too  much  respect  to 
disturb  her  by  attempting  to  offer  consolation. 

But  she  could  not  reflect  on  the  end  of  such  deep  and  consuming 
sorrow,  without  feai-  and  apprehension.  She  looked  at  the  duchess ; 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  softened,  and  her  tearful  eye  was 
animated  by  sorrowful  tenderness.  Her  silent  expectation  was  vain : 
the  curtain  did  not  move ;  a  deep  sigh  only  met  her  ear,  and  she 
rose  from  the  ground.  She  advanced  a  few  steps,  and  stood  by  the 
side  of  her  trembling  attendant,  whom  she  had  quite  forgotten,  and 
from  whom  proceeded  the  sigh  which  had  aroused  her  lady  from  her 
reverie  in  the  world  of  spirits.  * 

The  shoi*t  dream  in  which  she  had  indulged  being  now  ended, 
the  real  truth  returned  yet  more  painfully  to  her  memory ;  for  a 
yearning  was  awakened  in  her  mind,  and  the  irretrievable  necessity 
of  bearing  her  existance  without  him  whom  she  loved,  struck  in  its 
full  force  upon  this  passionate  and  untamed  spirit.  Weeping 
bitterly,  she  sank  upon  a  chau- ;  and  her  heart  in  vain  tried  to 
attain  patience  and  resignation.  Her  feelings  were  now  quite  at 
variance  with  those  which  had  led  to  her  prayer  in  the  chapel; 
and  what  now  reached  God  out  of  her  erring  heart,  found,  we  hope, 
grace  before  that  Judge  who  looks  down  with  compassion  on  the 
sorrows  of  his  eai-thly  creatures. 

Morton  regarded  her  agitation  long  and  silently,  till  the  last  call 
of  the  watch  from  the  tower  announced  that  it  was  past  midnight. 
Her  courage,  which  had  been  entirely  depressed  by  this  noctarnal 
visit,  and  which  had  been  overwhelmed  by  dread  of  its  consequences 
on  the  mind  of  her  mistress,  returned  when  she  saw  her  tQ^s. 
Approaching  her,  she  gently  requested  her  fo  return,  and  not  to 
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risk  ber  health  any  longer  in  these  rooms.  The  duchess  withdrew 
her  cold  hands  from  her  face  at  this  unwelcome  warning,  and  a 
frown  appeared  on  her  forehead,  as  she  replied : 

"  I  give  you  leaxe  to  turn  back,  since  this  holy  place  appears  to 
you  so  full  of  dangers.  I  can  do  what  I  want  without  you ;  in  fact, 
better  than  I  shall  do  if  any  cold  admonitions  interrupt  my  holy 
feelings.  LeaTe  me :  I  will  take  care  of  you,  as  you  do  of  me. 
Go,  then,  since  you  wish  it,  for  thus  I  interpret  your  words." 

"Oh!  I  pity  you  for  being  so  unhappy  as  to  mistake  me  so 
cruelly,"  cried  Mistress  Morton  sorrowfully,  but  without  expressing 
displeasure ;  and  her  hot  tears  flowed  over  the  cold  hands  gf  the 
duchess,  and  touched  her  with  a  feeling  of  repentance^  Being 
now  aroused  from  her  grief,  she  remembered  the  object  of  her 
visit ;  and  rising  slowly,  she  said,  while  her  tears  ceased  to  flow, 

*  The  purpose  for  which  I  came  here  lies  beyond  your  province : 
therefore  your  remonstrances  weaiy  me  more  than  your  good  inten- 
tions serve  me.  Be  resigned  to  my  will ;  in  that  way  you  assist 
me  the  most  Light  this  taper,  then  leave  the  room,  and  wait  for  me 
in  the  adjoining  hall.  I  hope,"  added  she  slowly,  and  breathing 
with  difficulty — "  I  hope  that  I  shall  soon  be  able  to  follow 
yon.  If  you  do .  not  see  me  in  half  an  hour,  come  to  me ;  perhaps 
I  shall  requu*e  your  assistance."  ^ 

Mistress  Morton  lighted  a  half-'consumed  wax  taper  which  stood 
upon  the  table,  and  which,  in  happier  days,  had  illuminated  the  now 
gloomy  room ;  this  she  gave  to  the  duchess,  who,  wrapped  in  her 
ck>ak,  stood  silent  and  still  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  then 
left  her. 

The  decisive  moment  was  now  arrived.  "  I  am  satified  with 
mjaeU — ^I  am  firm,"  was  the  unuttered  expression  of  her  manner 
and  her  steps.  She  turned  towai'ds  the  curtab,  drew  it  hastily 
aside,  and  entered  the  little  bedroom.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a 
rotunda,  and  the  only  ornament  was  the  beautiful  wood  carving  of 
the  walls.  All  that  was  requisite  for  a  sleeping  apartment  was 
placed  in  a  recess,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room  by  a  carved 
panelling,  in  which  a  door  vias  concealed.  The  duchess  found  the 
spring  by  which  this  was  opened,  touched  it,  and  instantly  the  wall 
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divided*  The  dsrk  silk  curtoiiis  of  the  bed  waved  tovardft  taw ;  ake 
pressed  ber.ha&d  to  faef  heart,  and  stood  breatlikfla,  imiU  tkej  r^ 
samed  their  stillness. 

She  saw  that  the  was  qtdt%  aloao :  the  cortaas  waa  not  raised, 
as  it  used  to  b^  and  she  diraok  baek,  as  if  vnabloto  proceed 
farther;  but  eolloetiaf  all  her  oonrage,  and  placing  the  taper  apim 
the  dressing-tabky  flbe  dasped  her  hands*  whilst  aba  said  in  a 
low  voice — 

*^  I  repeat  it  onde  mores  to  thee^  mj  IniabaDd,  I  am  eome  to  the&-^ 
to  forgive  thee  9  for  tky  honour  la  hoi  j  to  mo.  And  all  who  belonged 
to  thee,  shall  be  aekaowledged  by  me,  aa  if  thou  hadal  revested  iu 
Hear  me !  No  oath  is  more  inviolable  than  the  resohttion  wiueh  m^ 
love  has  wrnng  from  my  pride — ^to  forgive  thee.  This  will  reach 
thee ;  and  when  thy  heart,  lad«a  with  tla»  gult*  appears  before  the 
throne  of  thy  Judge,  thea  let  thy  wife's  foi^venesa  be  the  iaterees- 
si<»i  for  thine,  and  thus  be  peaoe  to  tli^  spirit" 

l^e  became  herself  again.  The  viotory  was  gained,  and  peace 
to  her  troubled  mind :  all  her  earthly  and  prond  ^Mlinga  lay  came 
trampled  under  her  feet. 

<*  So  be  it  r   said  she,  afto  a  pause.    1^  tamed  roand,  and 

approached  the  opposite  walL     A  beautilnl  wreath  of  flowers  waa 

'here  carved  on  the  panelling,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  roses 

was  a  little  golden  spring.      She  touched  it:  the  panel  opened, 

displaying  a  picture,  in  a  golden  frame,  of  the  size  of  •life. 

It  represented  a  young  lady  of  allelic  beauty,  and  so  liiBlike» 
ihat  the  smile  on  her  lips  seemed  as  if  g(»ng  to  break  into  words. 
In  the  background  of  the  figure  were  myrtles  and  orange-flowers, 
forming  a  bower  around  her,  and  leaving  above  her  head  the  pure 
blue  heaven,  from  which  the  light  streamed  upon  the  wreath  of 
roses,  ornamenting  the  dark  shining  curls  which  fell  in  waves  upon 
hei*  shoulders.  Her  robe  was  of  the  purest  white  ;  while  a  purple 
mantle,  &stened  upon  her  shoulders  with  jewels^  descended  to  her 
feet.  She  bore  in  her  beautifid  hand  a  fantastically  formed  staS, 
resembling  partly  a  cross  and  partly  &  sccfitre,  with  lilies  and  ivy 
entwined  around  it. 

The  picture  was  a  masterpiece  of  art,  and  yet  whoever  looked 
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at  it  forgot  the  merit  of  the  painter.  It  seemed,  to  the  unprejudiced 
observer,  only  a  worthy  representation  of  a  being  on  whom  nature 
had  lavished  her  most  brilliant  gifts,  and  to  whom  she  had  given  a 
soul  which  sent  an  angel's  greeting  out  of  her  eyes. 

1%]8  «iidianti]^  pietare  was  usoovered,  but  the  «yes  of  the 
duchess  still  rtmained  fixad  on  the  groasd.  At  length  she  raised 
iliem,  drew  herself  vp^  and  looked  steadlkstly  upon  it.  The  sight 
caused  her  even  more  bitter  grief  than  she  had  previously  felt,  but 
the  magic  was  so  pdwerfai  that  she  could  not  withdraw  her  eyes. 

^  And  yon  have  also  deceived  me ! "  she  exdaimed  at  last.  "  Yes, 
there  remains  no  doubt  that  iJiere  is  another  Hke  thee.  So  God  be 
graeions  to  me  {  Yet  I  forgive  thee-r-^I  forgive  tliee  I  Hear  me, 
God,  and  fi^i^ve  him  also  I*' 

Ae  looked  onee  more  at  iA^  lo^y  figure,  wkieh  in  vain  smiled 
vpoB  her  grave  ^e.  She  dien  reoolieeted  herself,  and  seizing  the 
Uglit,  she  M;  llie  room,  hastening  throng^  the  adjoining  apartment^ 
wlthont  looldng  back,  as  if  she  frared  to  lose  her  strength.  She 
iqK&ed  the  door  wUdi  led  infeo  Ibe  hall^  and  passed  Mistress  Morton, 
who  fbBowed  her  trembfing. 

**Yim  are  e(dd/'9aid  she  to  her:  ^let  us  hasten;  it  is  chilly; 
morning  !&  near,  and  we  hanre  been  qnite  long  enough  in  the  cold 
morumg  sir. 

She  hastened  on,  endeavom4ng  to  wppeiat  composed,  and  for<- 
geding  i;hal  the  trembling  of  the  light  showed  how  much  she  was 
i^tated.  But  this  did  not  escape  Mistress  Morton's  observation, 
though  she  did  not  make  any  remai^  upon  it,  as  she  knew  that 
the  proud  lady  did  notw^  that  her  agitation  flMuld  be  Observed. 
After  proceeding  some  distance,  the  dnchess,  not  hearing  Morton's 
step,  turned  ronnd.  -  The  attendant  dlsplvp^  her  own  lamp; 
and  1^  lady,  perceiving  her  mistake,  relaxed  her  grasp  of  the 
taper  which  she  held,  and  gave  It  to  her.  Morton  hurried  back 
w!t^  the  taper,  and  then  IbQowed  the  dndiess  .throngh  the  long 
^oomy  gallery,  which  no  moon  now  enl^tened,  and  the  stfllness 
of  wfaidi  no  wtMrd  interrupted:  notMng  was  heard  but  the  opening 
and  shutting  of  the  doors,  and  the  rastUng  of  the  long  dresses  on 
the  oaken  doors. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  stranger  lady  had>  meanwhile,  a  very  strong  deske  to  make 
the  dnchess  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  her  past  life.  Her 
previons  interview  with  this  distinguished  woman  had  opened  to  her 
that  prospect  of  boundless  confidence  for  which  she  so  ardently 
longed ;  while  her  own  high  character  prevented  her  from  feeling 
that  embarrassment  which  the  duchess  so  easily  created  in  others, 
and  which  prevented  the  full  perception  of  her  superiority. 

In  the  company  of  the  younger  ladies  of  the  house,  she  felt  herself 
diverted  from  the  horror  which  had  seized  her,  and  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  harmless  amusements  which  were  carried  on  amongst  them. 
Her  mind  was  too  well-ordered  not  to  wish  to  be  freed  from  its 
present  confusion :  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  see  things  more  clearly, 
in  trying  to  explain  them  to  others.  The  expression  of  the  ducJiess, 
in  referring  to  her  birth  and  innocence,  had  destroyed  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  youth  on  these  points :  it  had  taught  her  to  apply  to 
herself  what  she  had  formerly  heard  said  by  others,  and  which 
would  certainly  be  suflScient  to  place  these  points  beyond  all  doubt. 
No  sooner  had  she  perceived  this,  than  her  mind  was  busily  occupied 
in  arranging  the  history  of  her  early  years — a  task  comparatively 
easy,  as,  in  tender  youth,  the  most  prominent  events  begin  and  end 
with  the  affectionate  intercourse  of  relations  and  tutors.  This  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  reflected  on  her  own  life.  Her  memory 
was  refreshed,  and  the  more  she  pondered,  the  more  strange  it 
appeared  to  her.  Ckmtradictions,  and  inexplicable  things,  now  struck 
her,  which  she  was  ashamed  to  meet.  Perfect  confidence  in  those 
around  her  had  hitherto  saved  her  from  these  reflections ;  and  she 
felt  hersielf  called,  whilst  very  unprepared,  to  give  an  account,  which 
her  sense  of  honour  made  her  judge  necessary ;  though  at  the  same 
time  she  could  not  hide  from  her  clear-sighted  mind  that  difficulties 
tmd  enigmas  Would  arise.  The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  an 
explanation  with  the  duchess  had  excited  her  fear,  and  at  the  same 
time  had  increased  her  wish  for  it ;  for  she  thonght  she  should  hear 
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from  that  experienced  lady  the  solution  of  what  appeared  so  dark  to 
her.  She  therefore  requested,  through  Stanloff,  a  conyersation  with 
her  benefactress,  which  entreaty  was  immediately  granted. 

The  centre  hall  of  the  castle,  which  the  rays  of  a  spring  sun 
agreeably  enlivened,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  interriew.  The 
lovely  stranger  entered,  supported  by  Mistress  Morton ;  and  she  met 
the  proud  look  of  the  duchess,  which  fell  inquiringly  upon  her,  with 
so  quiet  and  fearless  a  glance,  that  the  former  felt  almost  abashed 
before  her.  The  cold  pride  by  which  that  lady  sought  to  keep 
others  at  a  distance,  had  no  effect  on  the  extraordinary  dignity  of 
this  noble-minded  being. 

The  thoughts  to  which  the  consiousness  of  this  gave  rise  in  the 
mind  of  the  duchess,  allowed  the  young  lady  time  to  speak ;  and 
with  the  fervour  of  conscious  truth,  she  expressed  herself  so  affec- 
tionately, and  yet  respectfully,  that  the  relation  between  the  two  was 
changed,  and  she  was  on  an  equality  with  the  haughty  woman, 
before  the  latter  had  awakened  from  her  reverie.  This  change  was 
new,  and  not  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  duchess ;  and  uttering  a 
few  cold,  unmeaning  words  with  a  bitter  smile,  she  led  the  young 
lady  to  one  of  the  seats  which  were  placed  in 'the  bay-window,  in 
order  that  she  might  enjoy  the  lovely  prospect. 

There  was  a  short  pause,  during  which  Mistress  Morton  retired^ 
on  a  signal  from  the  duchess ;  and  the  latter,  turning  round  to  her 
guest,  fixed  upon  her  a  look  of  deep  feeling  and  anxious  expecta- 
tion. She  immediately  felt  herself  in  a  better  frame  of  mind ;  and 
with  a  soft  winning  tone,  arising  from  a  well-tuned  heart,  thus  pro- 
ceeded:— 

**  We  have  now  both  time  and  quiet  to  make  our  communications. 
Yet  do  not  hasten,  lady.  Let  us  not  be  unmind^l  of  the  beautiful 
prospect  which  is  here  before  us.  If  I  do  not  mistake,  I  read  in 
your  expressive  features  a  great  love  for  such  objects.  There  is  no 
sweeter  balm  for  a  sorrowing  mind,  than  the  sight  of  God's  glo- 
rious works ;  and  no  friend  understands  the  happy  heart  so  well,  or 
how  to  exalt  its  feelings  so  much,  as  nature.  See,  lady,  how  beau- 
ifally  the  sun  enlightens  those  distant  objects.  Do  you  perceive 
hat  shining  streak,  which  appears  to  border  the  horizon  like  a  silver 
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girdle?  It  is  1^  Trent^  whose  navigable  wa|«rs  bound  ^s  conntT, 
and  die  sight  of  which  g^ves  me  often-repeated  enjoyment ;  for 
above  all  things  I  like  to  be  near  the  water.  I  often,  therefore, 
vbit  with  pleasnre  Barton  Hall,  the  seat  ci  mjdear  mother-in-law: 
it  stands  jnst  where  the  Trent  MIb  into  the  Hnmber,  and  appears 
to  me  to  have  all  the  enchantment  of  a  water-spirifs  abode." 

**  J  also  am  fond  of  the  water,"  answered  the  yonng  stranger, 

'<  for  I  was  bom,  and  for  the  most  part  brooght  np,  in  a  castle 
which  my  parents  inhabited  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  Firth,  in 
the  county  of  Cnmberland.^ 

"What,  lady?"  cried  the  duchess;  "what  do  yaw  say?  In 
Cumberland  ?     With  your  parents  ?" 

She  paused ;  for  astonishment  at  these  vehement  questions  ap- 
peared in  the  eyes  of  her  guest  But  quickly  recollecting  herself, 
and  seeking  an  excuse,  she  added  more  gently: 

"  Pardon  me,  lady ;  your  &te  interests  me,  and  I  earnestly  wish 
that  the  confidence  which  you  desire  to  place  in  me  may  alleviate 
your  anxieties ;  and  yet  I  fear  it  will  pain  yon  to  bestow  it." 

**  You  err,  my  lady,  if  yon  mean  that  word  painfhl  to  refer  to 
yourself,''  answered  tiie  stranger  with  softness;  ^*  but  yon  are  ri^t 
if  you  use  it  in  reference  to  what  I  have  to  relate;  for  I  feel  as 
much  diifidence  as  anxiety  to  tell*  this  to  yon.  My  consolation  is 
that  you  will  know  it,  and  my  fear  is,  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  a  clear  idea  of  my  earlier  life.  Grant  me  indulgence,  as  you 
have  granted  me  pity.  I  know,  my  lady,  that  you  will  not  deny 
me  either;  therefore,  let  me  beg  of  yon  to  hear  me,  for  it  does  my 
heart  good  to  be  able  to  look  up  to  you  with  childlike  confidence." 

Before  the  duchess  could  prevent  it,  the  lady  had  sank  at  her  foet, 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  lips,  and  crossing  her  own  oh  her  breast, 
looked  up,  while  love  and  trust  beamed  from  her  tearfol  eyes.  The 
heart  of  the  duchess  was  agitated  by  feelings  which  she  had  once 
wished  to  cherish,  but  which  she  now  felt,  against  her  inclination, 
through  the  enchantment  of  an  individual,  quite  the  reverse  of  her- 
self, and  by  whom  she  saw  herself  overcome.  From  this  moment 
she  loved  the  stranger;  and  whatever  shades  might  afterwards 
appear  in  that  love,  the  present  crisis  was  decisive  for  both. 
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'*  Compose  yourself,  dear  child,"  said  she  softly,  "  my  heart 
feds  for  yon;  be  open  and  trne  to  me  as  to  yourself,  and  think  no 
more  of  how  yoor  story  sounds.  My  age  and  experience  will  assist 
yon." 

*^  And  I  will  be  true,  as  before  God,  who  is  present,  and  who 
will  guide  all  my  thoughts,"  answered  the  young  lady,  rising  from 
her  knees,  and  slowly  and  calmly  resuming  her  seat  Then  fixing 
her  eyes  on  the  prospect  before  her,  she  began  her  relation. 

**  I  was  bom,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  my  lady,  in  Cumber- 
land, in  my  father's  castle,  Northwick  Hall,  which,  surrounded  by 
gardens,  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Solway  Firth.  My 
father  was  the  Earl  of  Melville,  the  descendant  of  Mary  Stuart's 
favourite,  Robert  Melville,  and  my  mother  was  a  lady  of  the  house 
of  Mar.  My  parents  left  Scotland  after  the  death  of  my  grand- 
father, who,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  me,  commanded  them  to 
reside  at  Northwick  Hall,  perhaps  because  it  was  so  beautifully 
situated,  and  because  it  was  presented  to  him  by  Queen  £li- 
abeth. 

"  From  the  earliest  time  that  I  can  remember,  my  parents  were 
visited  by  many  people^  who  partly  educated  me,  and  by  their  affec- 
tion increased  my  happiness.  First  among  these,  I  must  place  my 
grandmother,  and  my  aunt,  the  beloved  parent,  and  sister  of  my 
mother.  They  did  not  live  with  us,  but  they  paid  us  long  visits, 
and  I  often  returned  with  them  to  their  castle,  which  was  situated 
far  inland.  Next  to  them,  I  loved  my  tutor,  the  chaplain  of  the 
boose;  and  my  parents  placed  me  under  the  care  of  a  lady  who  had 
fiirmerly  lived  with  my  aunt,  and  who  was  so  kind  that  she  per- 
formed every  little  servioe  for  me,  and  never  sufiered  nie  to  quit 
her  presence. 

^'  After  I  had  passed  the  first  years  of  childhood,  my  time  was 
portioned  out  with  carefulness.  My^ parents  were  themselves  highly 
educated,  and  as  they  wished  that  I  should  be  equally  accomplished, 
my  good  tutor,  Master  Brixton,  who  had  been  highly  distinguished 
at  Oxford,  undertook,  out  of  friendship  for  my  father,  to  instruct  me 
in  sdence  and  in  the  dead  lan^ages.  These  delightful  occupations 
Lib.  of  For.  Rom.— Vol.  Y.  O 
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nude  my  life  very  h«ppy.  My  mornings  w^e  passed  in  Brixton's 
little  study,  where  I  learned  what  was  wise  «nd  beantifal  from  liis 
eareful  instmetkms.  At  the  conclusion  of  my  daily  taskSy  my  £ither 
was  generally  prepared  to  lead  me  forth  to  enjoy  the  open  air,  and 
the  spirited  honses  pawed  the  groond,  and  carried  na  with  arrowy 
swiftness  throngh  &e  beantifnl  country.  I  shot  the  birds  as  they 
Mw  around  me,  and  the  black  drde  in  the  centre,  of  the  taigcc 
received  many  arrows  from  my  bow«  I  ran  in  the  race  with  the 
children  of  the  castle,  and  was  skilled  in  all  active  exercises.  With 
what  pleasure  did  I  perform  all  this,  and  how  happj  did  1  feci  at 
heart! 

*<  The  vicinity  of  Scotland,  and  also  of  the  barbonr  of  S- , 

to  onr  castle,  often  led  strangers  to  visit  ns.  My^  appearance  was 
not  frequent  on  these  occasions,  whidi  would  have  wasted  the  time 
otherwise  so  well  occupied  in  attention  to  my  studies;  yet  I  jdned 
the  flutes  that  were  occasionally  given  by  my  parents,  and  at  which 
the  young  people  of  the  neighbomhood  assembled  to  spend  a  few 
hours  in  dancing  and  other  amusements.  But  the  visits  of  aay 
aant  afforded  me  greater  delight  than  anything  else.  Ofa^  my  lady, 
how  exoellent  was  she  I  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  seemed  to  live 
only  for  the  moment  when  I  should  again  see  her.  When  wearied 
with  my  tasks,  I  thought  of  her;  and  whenever  I  failed  in  my 
doty,  the  idea  of  her  displeasure  was  my  greatest  punishment. 
Ber  gentle  seriousness  led  me  to  moderate  the  wildness  of  my 
apirits,  and  when  she,  who  was  my  pi-otecung  spirit,  arrived*  I 
had  no  happiness  until  I  had  confessed  my  faults  at  her  feet.  £ven 
sow  I  remember  what  she  said  on  these  occasions :  that  can  never 
he  forgotten,  fbr  no  one  ever  spoke  lik«  her.  She  said  but  little, 
and  sometimes  my  reward  or  punishment  lay  in  a  look,  a  slight 
movement  of  the  head,  or  a  smile. 

'^Oh,  pardoQ  me!"  said  tjjie  young  ladyi  bursting  into  tears; 
'*  for,  believe  ine,  I  know  not  how  I  can  survive  the  loss  of  this  object 
«(  my  afiection/' 

She  oovered  her  face ;  and  the  duchess,  by  her  silence,  evinced  her 
nqiect  for  such  grief* 

**  And  yet,  my  lady,"  continued  .the  stranger,  "  for  her  sake  I  will 
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fiye,  and  bear  all  that  is  laid  npon  me.  I  wili  act  as  if  her  eye  still 
watched  over  me.  She  would  be  angry  with  me,  if  I  wished  myself 
away  from  God's  earth,  merely  becanse  miafortane  has  come  upon 
me.  Had  1  faHen  first,  she  wonld  have  lired  in  patience  and  peace 
before  God,  and  not  have  marmured  at  his  will.    No,  no — I  will  be 

happy — I  will ^    But  tears  choked  her  ntteranoe^  and  rendered 

these  efforts  to  attain  peace  inexpressibly  tbndimg. 

The  dnchess  attempted  io  divert  her  thoughts  from  thb  melan- 
choly subject,  by  saying,  "  And  how  did  your  mother  like  your  ex- 
treme attatchment  to  this  aunt  ?  .  Do  yon  not  think  that  it  approached 
too  nearly  to  that  lore  which,  it  seems  to  me,  was  due  to  her 
alone  ?** 

*'  All  was  peaceful  on  this  snljcct,  as  on  all  others  between  these 
two  sisters,**  replied  the  lady,  "  i  never  thought  about  it ;  and  had 
I  failed  in  attachment  to  her,  or  done  anything  wrong,  I  am  sore 
they  would  have  told  me  of  it.  I  did  not  spend  much  of  my^time 
with  my  mother :  her  health  was  delicate,  and  I  was  always  kept 
away  from  her,  except  in  the  evening,  when  I  practised  my  music 
in  her  apiirtment ;  but  although  so  little  in  her  presence,  I  was  con- 
tinually reminded  of  her  by  the  beneficial  regulations  which  she  laid 
down  for  me.  No,  my  lady,  it  is  quite  clear  to  me,  now  that  I 
reflect  upon  it,  that  my  mother  did  not  feel  hurt  by  my  love  for  my 
sunt,  who  was  so  honoured  and  respected  by  all,  that  my  attachment 
seemed  nothing  uncommon,  and  my  mother  also  evinced  towards  her 
a  love  which  almost  amounted  to  reverence.  My  father  made  her 
take  the  first  place  in  the  house ;  and  even  my  grandmother,  who 
died  many  years  ago,  seemed  to  regard  her  daughter  as  a  being  of  a 
higher  order :  hence,  my  love  was  natm*al,  and  my  suffering  mother 
was  not  the  less  al^ctionate. 

*'  I  must  now  a^^se  you  of  two  beloved  persons,  whom  I  was 
accustomed  to  see  during  my  visits  to  my  dear  aunt :  these  were  her 
brother,  and  a  friend,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached.  Alas  I  of 
all  this  happy  circle,  these  are  the  only  two  now  left  to  me.  I  still 
hope  to  meet  them  agun,  for  I  believe  they  are  in  London,  in  attend- 
ance at  the  king's  court  The  weeks  which  they  passed  with  ns 
are  the  happiest  of  my  recollections.     At  my  aunt's  residence,  we 
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led  a  lonely  and  retired  life;  bat  uotwithBtandiug  the  quiet,  tbe 
days  passed  like  hours,  and  I,  happy  child,  was  the  centre-point  of 
their  love  and  their  instructions.  They  related  to  me  vaiious  stories, 
and  made  me  acquainted,  not  only  with  ancient  history,  but  also 
with  the  events  of  the  day.  They  told  me  of  evil,  that  I  might  be 
able  to  guard  against  it ;  they  described  to  me  tiie  difficulties  of  life, 
and  then  questioned  me  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I  fully  under- 
stood what  they  had  imparted,  and  also 'whether  I  could  judge 
between  right  and  wrong.  They  made  trial  of  my  feelings,  my 
knowledge,  and  my  understanding,  in  various  ways ;  and  my  uncle 
often  told  me,  that  I  was  destined,  some  time  or  other,  to  leave  this 
quiet  happy  life,  and  tc  join  the  dissipations  and  amusements  of  the 
court.  They  added,  that  I  must  there  retain  the  same  quietness  and 
composure  of  manner  which  I  now  observed,  and  regard  dignity  of 
character  and  of  action  as  the  most  honourable  distinctions. 

'<  My  dear  aunt  invariably  listened  to  these  precepts  with  tears, 
and  as  I  grew  older,  I  found  that  she  had  deep-  and  secret  sorrows. 
So  great  was  her  piety,  that  she  never  murmured,  but  ever  resigned 
herself  to  God's  will ;  often  warning  me  not  to  regard  happuiess  as 
necessary — that  misfortune  was  sent  to  ennoble  and  strengthen  our 
heart  and  minds,  and  that  this  strength  is  the  end  and  aim  of  our 
present  life.  My  separation  from  this  happy  party  was  always 
painful  to  all,  and  sometimes  I  remained  long  after  my  uncle  and 
his  friend  had  left  her,  although,  at  other  times,  I  returned  home 
before  their  departure." 

'*  It  is  now  just  a  yeai*  since  I  received,  during  one  of  these 
happy  visits,  the  intelligence  of  the  loss  of  my  father :  he  died  at 
Edinburgh,  whither  my  mother  immediately  repaired,  leaving  me 
with  my  aunt.  We  were*  all  very  melancholy,  and  my  tears  flowed 
bitterly  at  this  my  first  great  sorrow.  I  was  now  more  in  Hannah's 
company,  for  my  relations  had  much  to  occupy  them.  At  last  the 
news  arrived  from  my  mother  that  she  had  returned  to  Northwick. 
My  father's  possessions  in  Scotland  had  passed  to  distant  relations ; 
but  his  English  castle,  with  its  beautiful  domains,  which  was  an 
independent  gift  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  remained  in  the  hands  of 
his  widow.     My  aunt   immediately  conveyed  me  thither,  for  mj 
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mother's  health  had  suffered,  and  she  did  not  wish  me  to  he  absent 
from  her.  My  situation  appeared  to  cause  her  much  uneasiness ; 
for  as  Master  Brixton  had  been  appointed  to  a  lucrative  living  in 
Edinburgh,  I  was  limited  to  Hannah's  companionship. 

**I  know,  not  why  my  aunt  was  obliged  to  leave  me,  but  her 
departure  seemed  to  cause  her  much  grief;  and  fiom  that  time  I 
iuhabited  my  mother's  apartments,  scarcely  ever  leaving  hei*  room. 
Yet  she  did  not  like  me  to  be  so  much  confined,  and  sent  me  away 
from  her  as  often  as  she  could.  I  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  my 
occupations  and  amusements,  but  I  da^ed  not  ride  alone  in  the. wide 
park;  and,  as  I  had  no  playfellows,  my  chief  pleasure  was  in  prac- 
tising with  my  bow  and  arrow  in  the  courtyard.  I  continued. the 
studies  which  I  had  begmi  with  Brixton,  espec^allv  the  dead  lan- 
guages, of  which  I  was  very  fond.  But  with  the  first  breath  of  spring 
came  a  frightful  epidemic,  occasioned  by  the  damp  of  a  long  and 
mild  winter,  and  which  desolated  the  country  around  us.  My  griei 
on  this  accoipli.was  augmented  by  the  command  never  to  go  beyond 
the  terrace,  wfiere  the  air  was  deemed  purer  than  elsewhere. 

*'  Yott  may  imagine  my  delight,  when  my  aunt  suddenly  arrived. 
As  soon  as  she  heard. that  this  fever  was  raging  around  us,  she  re- 
solved, if  the  strength  of  my  mother  would  enable  her  to  undertake 
liie  joamey,  to  take  us  aMray  from  Northwick;  or,  if  the  latter  could 
not  be  removed,  to  pass  the  dreadful  time  with  us.  My  mother  did 
not  wish  to  go,  and  the  mere  idea  of  leaving  her  alone  was  fright- 
ful to  me.  After  the  first  effort  to  obtain  my  consent,  they  pressed 
me  no  further,  and  my  dear  mother  collected  all  her  strength  in 
order  to  accompany  me.  Alas !  this  for  ever  deprived  ns  of  her  love: 
she  was  led  npen  the  terrace,  in  order  to  breathe  the  air,  from 
which  she  had  been  so  long  excluded;  she  inhaled  the  infection  with 
which  that  air  was  filled;  ^e  same  night  the  fever  showed  itself,  and 
her  weakened  frame  could  not  bear  up  against  it.  On  the  third  day 
her  spirit  fled.  Alas!  I  had  ;not  tended  her — ^I  had  not  received 
her  last  sigh!  My  aunt  informed  me  that  the  sight  of  me,  and  her 
fear  lest  I  also  should  contract  the  disease,  would  kill  her;  she  dent 
me  her  lost  blessing,  with  an  injuncticm  that  I  shonld.  immediately 
depart.     I  was  in  a  state  of  stupefaction. 
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'<  We  set  oat  on  the  following  day,  for  the  conseqnences  of  thb 
ferer  were  so  terrible,  that  my  mother  was  obUged  to  be  buried  the 
same  evening*  Yet  deep  a$  I  was  sunk  in  my  griefi  I  perceived 
only  too  soon  that  a  firesh  sorrow  threatened  me.  My  annt  had 
taken  the  infection  at  her  sister's  death-bed,  and  symptoms  of  the 
fever  showed  themselves  on  the  second  day  of  our  journey.  We 
reached  the  castle,  but—- let  me  pass  over  this — ^you  can  conceive 
what  I  felt.  I  had  seen  all  else  who  were  dear  to  me  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  death,  and  now  she  also  was  struck  by  it.  She  informed  me 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  apprise  her  sister's  yonnger  brother  of 
her  death.  She  thought  it  possible  that  he  would  come,  but  she 
desired  that  I  should  not  leave  my  room  during  the  time.  I  was  to 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  my  elder  uncle,  ft-om  whom  she 
only  desii*ed  to  hear  in  order  to  )mow  that  I  should  be  perfectly  safe. 
She  had  given  Hannah  and  Gersem  directions  m  case  this  should 
not  occur,  and  I  was  to  obey  them  in  everything.  She  tried  to 
moderate  my  unbounded  grieg  although  her  own  tears  flowed 
incessantly  whilst  she  was  talking  to  me,  Towards  the  end  of  our 
conversation,  she  became  faint,  and  was  carried  to  hei*  bod,  from 
which  she  never  again  arose. 

^  I  can  scarcely  remember  what  haj^ned  to  me  after  this.  I 
lay  on  the  floor  in  the  anteroom  until  her  death  could  no  longer  be 
kept  secret  firdin  me.  My  consciousness  then  left  me ;  and  when  I 
returned  to  myself,  I  saw  Hannah  sitting  by  my  bed.  I  could  not 
weep,  bat  I  remained  quiet  in  my  room.  The  dreaded  younger 
uncle  was  arrived,  and  all  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him  the 
knowledge  that  I  was  there.  A  strange  unknown  feeling — ^an 
ii'ideiined  dread  of  this  man,  although  I  did  not  know  what  I  had 
to  fear — seised  my  trembling  mind.  There  was  yet  no  news  of  my 
dear  uncle  and  protector,  and  without  this  we  dared  not  quit  the 
castle.  Gersem  was  banished  from  the  presence  of  the  new  lord, 
who  took  possession  of  everything ;  passing  over  the  rooms  in  which 
I  was  concealed,  only  because  they  were  in  a  small  building,  added 
to  one  side  of  the  old  castle. 

"  The  body  of  my  aunt  was  arranged  according  to  her  own  in- 
structions ;  and  Hannah  gave  me  so  touching  an  account  of  the 
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beauty,  which  had  not  been  destrovied  by  her  illness,  that  I  wslb 
mzed.  with  an  irrepressible  longing  to  behold  her  once  more^ 
Hannah  remained  inexorable,  and  at  last  referred  me  to  Gersem» 
who  generally  Tisited  me  in  the  evening*  He  came,  and  for  some 
time  refused  to  grant  mj  request ;  more  especially  as  the  apartment 
in  which  the  corpse  lay  waa  only  to  be  reached  by  a  gallery  ad- 
joining the  rooms  which  ray  undo  occupied.  Bat  as  I  bewailed  my 
&te  with  Tehemenoe,  and  lay  at  his  feet  bathed  in  tears,  he  at  length 
consented,  and,  covered  with  my  black  veil,  at  midnight  I  followed 
him  to  the  room. 

"  Hannah  locked  tne  doors  of  the  apartments  which  we  quitted, 
and  we  sncoeeded  in  reaching  the  hall,  of  which  Gersem  had  the 
key.  I  beheld  those  featores^  Krhich  had  cheered  my  life,  bearing 
a  saintlike  expression ;  I  prayed  for  some  time  by  the  corpse,  and 
vowed  to  Mfil  all  that  she,  when  living,  had  required  of  me.  The 
sight  of  her  had  calmned  my  grief,  and  I  felt  myself  in  fall  pos* 
session  of  my  faculties ;  when,  suddenly^  I  heard  Gersem  ay  out, 
and  a  raging  voice  struck  on  my  ear.  I  s^^rang  up  from  my  knees 
in  order  to  e^icape ;  but  I  felt  myself  rudely  seized,  and  a  glance 
convinced  me  Uiat  the  intmder  was  my  nncle.  I  cannot  repeat  what 
he  said.  There  was  mockery  and  rage  around  the  corpse  of  mj 
aunt  Despair  animated  me:  I  struggled  with  him;  he  seiaed 
my  black  veil,  and,  as  my  face  revealed  itself  to  him»  it  seemed  as  If 
he  thought  he  beheld  a  spirit.  He  cried  out,  and  covered  bis  ftco 
with  his  hands :  it  was  now  his  turn  to  wish  to  escape.  Suddenly  I 
felt  myself  carried  away  by  Gersem ;  but  before  we  had  reached  the 
door,  my  uncle  recovered,  and  again  seizing  me,  he  exckimed^ 
*  You  are,  I  see,  no  spirit :  you  are  welcome  to  me  now  V 

*^  He  tore  me  fiom  Gersem.  I  felt  my  strength  falling,  and  my 
senses  irere  nearly  gone,  when  the  aerrants  rnshed  in  hastily,  and 
tiie  cry  of  fire  was  beards  He  relinquished  his  grasp,  and  we  all 
hastened  to  the  gallery.  The  fire  advanced  nearer  to  us:  itaeemedl 
to  issue  from  the  rooms  where  I  had  left  Hannah.  I  wanted  to  save 
her ;  but  Gersem  threw  my  cloak  over  me,  and  desiring  another 
servant  to  hasten  to  her  assistance,  he  bore  me  off,  through  several 
passages,  into  thc.garucn. 
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*'  Here  he  gave  me  air ;  bat  it  was  necessary  to  go  yet  farther^ 
and  he  ran  till  he  reached  a  fam-honse^  on  the  oatside  of  the  park. 
Here  he  wrapped  me  up  again,  and  hid  me  in  a  thick  hedge,  whilst 
he  went  to  the  honse,  and  asked  for  a  conple  of  horses.  As  he  was 
known  to  come  from  the  castle,  no  one  dared  to  refhse  him ;  and 
we  mounted  the  horses  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house.  Gersem 
informed  me  that  I  must  proceed  to  London,  and  then  gave  me  a 
little  black  Dook,  which  I  recognised  as  one  that  had  belonged  to 
my  aunt,  and  which  had  been  in  his  possession  ever  since  her  death. 
This  I  concealed,  according  to  his  wish,  in  my  bosom. 

Fear  of  my  furious  uncle  overcame  every  other  feeling.  I 
thought  of  him  alone;  yet  I  desired  to  reach  London,  for  I  knew 
that  there  my  protector  resided.  We  pursued  our  journey  on  the 
following  day,  and,  to  refresh  om*  horses,  stopped  at  a  little  ion, 
where  an  old  woman  gave  us  some  refreshment :  she  had  but  little 
to  offer,  but  even  that  I  could  not  take.  Gersem  meanwhile  looked 
after  our  fatigued  horses ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  that  we  should 
remain  there  during  the  night.  But  gi*ief,  and  the  frightful  uncer- 
tunty  of  Hannah's  fate,  effectually  banished  sleep  from  my  pillow. 

*'  With  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun,  we  again  set  forth ; 
but  our  speed  was  vain.  Before  noon  we  heard  the  tramp  of  horses 
behind  us,  and  Gersem  had  no  doubt  they  were  those  of  our  pur- 
suers. Filled  with  rage  and  despair,  he  spurred  on  my  weary  horse, 
which  was  incited  to  a  quicker  -  pace  by  the  ncuse  behind  us.  Yet 
all  our  attempts  were  vain.  Threats  and  curses  assailed  our  ears, 
the  dust  enveloped  us,  and  in  another  moment  we  were  surrounded. 
The  terrible  man  seized  my  bridle,  attempting  to  take  hold  of  me. 
But  horror  gave  me  strength :  I  commanded  him  not  to  touch  me, 
and  he  obeyed ;  but  he  called  Gersem  a  seducer — a  tridtor.  .More 
harsh  words  followed,  and  he  insisted  on  knowing  who  I  was. 

*'  *  Whoever  she  is,'  answered  Gersem,  is  no  affair  of  yours, 
and  I  shall  not  inform  you.  But  do  not  harm  her;  for  fearful  will 
he '  the  i*eckoning  you  will  have  to  give,  and  fearful  will  be  your 
punishment.' 

**  'These  courageous  words,  instead  of  alarming,  only  increased  the 
rage  of  my  pursuer;  and  I  saw  Gersem's  face  struck  just  as  he  had 
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told  me  to  follow  him.  To  resign  mjself  to  the  power  of  my 
nnele  appeared  worse  than  death,  and  I  cried  vehemently,  *  I  will 
not  go  with  yon  I  I  will  go  to  London,  where  I  shall  find  protection. 
Let  me  goon!' 

^  He  langhed  so  wildly  at  this  excjamattiony  that  I  tamed  away 
shuddering,  and  at  that  moment  I  felt  his  arm  round  me.  My  cry 
made  Gersem  as  furious  as  a  lion.  He  had  already  seized  the 
frightful  man  who  held  me,  and  who  now  drew  his  sword  I  only 
saw  that  it  glistened  above  Gersem's  head :  it  inflicted  a  fearful 
wound,  and  he  fell  from  his  horse.     I  fisdnted. 

<<  When  my  recoUectioa  returned,  I  heard  «ome  one  near  me  smg- 
11^  a  hymn,  and  I  inhaled  the  sweet  perfume  of  the  first  buds  of  the 
reeds  and  the  willows  which  were  spread  over  me.  I  tried  to  open 
my  eyes,  but  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  do  so,  until  returning 
recollectiou  of  the  horrible  scene  through  which  I  had  passed,  gave 
me  strong^.  I  found  myself  in  a  low  room,  dimly  lighted  by  a 
lamp,  but  more  brightened  by  the  moonbeams  which  penetrated 
through  the  window.  I  was  lying  on  a  pallet  of  straw*  with  a 
white  clo&  spread  over  me,  as  over  one  who  is  dead.  A  woman, 
in  the  dress  of  a  poor  peasant,  sat  by  my  side :  it  was  she  who  had 
'^sung  the  hymn  which  awoke  me,  and  the  wo)rds  of  which  were  now 
quite  comprehensible  to  me. 

'<  I  heard  laughter  in  a  distant  part  of  the  house,  and  I  exerted 
all  my  strength  to  rise,  but  my  limbs  felt  cold  aild  stifi;  At  this 
moment  the  song  of  my  companion  was  interrupted  by  the  sound  of 
footsteps:  the  do<Mr  was  pushed  open,  and  a  man  entered,  whom  I 
instantly  recognised  as  my  pursuer.  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a 
shriek,  as  he  asked  the  woman  whether  I  had  shown  any  symptoms 
of  Hfe? 

'< '  She  is  dead,'  replied  the  hostess,  whom  I  now  saw  was  tho 
same  old  woman  who  had  tended  me  on  the  preceding  day;  \  be- 
Meve  me,  her  young  life  has  fled.' 

«  •  Silence !'  cried  he  wildly.  '  Dead  or  living,  she  must  travel. 
To«morrow  I  set  out  $  and  now  go  and  see  after  my  people  ?' 

'^  He  approached  my  couch,  and  stooDed  over  me.    What  a  feaxfol 
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moment !     T  soppraaeed  my  bFaathing,  but  felt  laeertainv  better 
eren  this  wmild  wve  me. 

'^^  And  wiuit  if  thb  forP  Jbe  demasded,  tearing  m  foraneb  froM 
my  hand :  ^  what  mean  these  decorations  ?' 

** '  I  Btrewed  her  coqwe  with  these  fint  i^otsoms  of  spring/  said 
the  old  woman:  ' shall  her  young  body  lie  there,  without  the  ohM* 
ments  due  to  her  joath  ?' 

**  I  conclttded  llmt  be  was  angry,  for  he  hastily  left  the  room*  I 
held  ny  breath  until  I  eovdd  no  longer  hear  the  soond  of  his  footsteps* 
and  then  collected  all  my  strength  to  speak.  The  good  woman,  who 
had  really  belieired  me  dead,  was  so  moeh  stsrtied  by  the  first  word 
I  uttered,  that  she  had  nearly  betrayed  me.  In  reply  to  my  qnesttonsy 
die  informed  me  that  the  corpse  of  Gersem  had  been  taken  away  on 
the  previous  day  ;  but  that  the  gentleman  did  not  believe  me 
dead,  aadhad  terefiire ordered  that  Ishonld  be  left  there.  I  im« 
plored  her  tosare  me,  and  at  last  she  consented.  Sheproeured  mea 
rope,  which  I  fiutened  to  the  window«-fiwtte,  is  order  that  the  eld 
woman  might  be  freed  from  all  blame,  as,  on  pereelvii^  it,  my  peirse* 
cntor  would  conclude  tbat  I  had  escaped  from  the  window  dunUg 
her  absence.  She  then  let  me  out  by  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and, 
lliough  almost  unable  t6  walk,  I  hastened  to  a  wood  dose  by^  wbere^ 
1  found  a  boy,  whom  she  had  desired  to  riiow  me  the  way  towards 
the  high  road  to  London.  My  ideas,  at  that  momoDt^  ^d  not  go 
beyojnd  this  road;  but  I  felt  my  strength  increasii^,  and  before 
the  'moon  went  down  we  had  made  onr  way  throngh  the  wood. 
It  was  quite  dark  by  the  time  we  had  gained  iiie  road,  and  the 
boy  now  left  me  ;  for  I  dared  not  retain  him,  lest  his  absence  should 
betray  to  my  parsuers  his  mother's  participation  in  my  escape. 

^^  I  was  now  alone — and  under  what  circumstances !  But  God 
strengtbened  my  heart.  I  prayed  to  him,  and  my  foais  were  in  a 
great  measure  appeased:  it  seemed  as  if  I  saw  protecting  angels 
around  me,  and  I  felt  strong  in  the  presence  of  God.  When  tht 
morning  dawned,  I  saw  that  I  had  not  made  much  progress.  I  had 
passed  the  place  where  Gersem  was  killed,  and  had  now  arrived  at 
Hie  spot  where  ray  progress  was  interrupted  on  the  preceding  day. 
The  road  was  quite  clear,  but  daylight  filled  me  with  new  apprehen- 
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I  amiigcd  my  clothes  ia  saeli  a  manner  as  to  attract  no 
attettikm ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  my  appearance  excited  so  much 
aatonidiaient  in  those  whom  I  met,  that  I  dreaded  being  exposed  to 
fresh  violence.  With  weariness  came  the  want  of  nourishment ;  but  I 
had  no  money,  and  I  could  not  sammon  courage  to  ask  it  at  any  of 
the  cottages  which  I  passed.  I  hoped  that  sleep  would  restore  me, 
and  I  sought  repose  in  a  thicket  behind  the  hedge*  But  sleep  does 
not  come  to  those  assailed  Jsy  hanger  and  thirst :  it  came  not  to  me, 
and  with  horror  J  i^lt  my  remaining  strength  rapidly  decrease.  I 
was  not  afraid  of  death ;  but  God  knows  that  I  was  obedient  to  his 
will,  and  did  not  pray  for  it.  My  mind  became  stupefied,  and  I 
remember  no  more  than  that  I  was  awakened  by  the  coldness  of  the 
morning  air 

"  }iy  clothes  were  wet  with  dew,  and  I  felt  nearly  frozen*  The 
wood  appeared  to  me  warmer.  I  went  on,  how  much  further  I 
know  not,  until  I  reached  this  place  of  refuge*  I  do  not  remember 
the  terrace  steps,  where  they  tell  me  I  was  found  i  for  all  has  dis- 
appeared from  my  recollection,  and  my  £b^11  must  have  occurred 
tfarongh  the  stupefaction  which  took  the  place  of  my  grie£ 

"  Now,  my  lady,  you  know  all  -that  I  can  tell  you;  and  I  am 
easier  now  that  you  know  it,  for  you  can  give  me  yoor  advice ;  and 
my  name  and  rank,  as  well  as  my  innocence,  are  now,  without  a 
doubt,  before  your  mind." 

Whether  the  duchess  was  really  satisfied  with  regard  to  her  name 
would  perhaps  have  been  questioned  by  those  who  saw  the  look 
which  she  cast  on  the  lady,  as  she  uttered  that  one  word.  It  was, 
however,  perfectly  clear  that  she  was  too  deeply  agitated  by  what 
she  had  heard,  not  to  give  way  to  softer  feelings  towards  her.  She 
drew  the  young  stranger  to  her  bosom,  and»  as  she  led  her  towards 
the  warm  light  of  the  sun,  the  poor  creature  seemed  to  think  thai 
no  safer  or  happier  resting-place  could  be  found  for  her>  than  the 
breast  of  her  honoured  and  beloved  benefactress. 

The  duchess  mildly  ^ombed  her  protection;  and  the  lady, 
gratefully  kissing  her  hand,  said, 

**  And  now,  my  lady,  famish  mc  with  some  means  of  apprising 
my  dear  unde  of  my  iate." 
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The  duchess  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said,  '^  I  do  not 
feel  myself  equal  to  give  yon  advice  on  this  subject.  I  expect  my 
brother-in-law  and  mj  son  from  London  in  a  few  days ;  and  if  yon 
will  permit  me  to  communicate  to  the  former  the  principal  facts  of 
your  relation,  he  will,  1  doubt  not,  be  able  to  give  us  some  assist- 
ance. He  is  acquainted  with  all  the  nobles  of  the  court,  and  with- 
out doubt  knows  jour  uncle,  Lord  Melville.  I  hope,  however,  that 
you  will  remain  under  my  protection  until  your  unde  can  procure 
a  proper  home  for  you.  This,  at  all  events,  will  be  better  than  for 
yon  to  seek  him." 

The  lady  thanked  her,  and  appeared  the  more  composed  in 
consequence  of  this  new  favour. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  the  duchess.  A  heavy  struggle  had 
now  commenced  in  the  breast  of  this  unhappy  woman.  With  a 
trembling  voice,  she  said,  '*  I  have  taken  possession  of  some  of  your 
property,  which  I  will  now  restore  into  your  hands." 

As  she  spoke,  she  took  up  a  little  box,  in  which  were  the 
jewels  which  the  Lady  Melville  had  worn,  and  placing  it  before  her 
she  said,  *^  Will  you  tell  me  the  meaning  oi  these  beautiful  gifts  ? 
They  must  surely  be  keepsakes*from  some  very  dear  persons." 

*'  Yon  are  ill,"  said  Lady  Melville,  looking  at  the  duchess.  '^  I  liave 
wearied  you.  Allow  me  to  lead  you  to  a  seat,  and  then  I  will  tell 
yon  about  these  beautiful  gifts,  for  they  recal  dear  recolkctions. 
Mistress  Morton  informed  me  that  they  were  in  your  safe  keeping, 
for,  with  the  return  of  my  consciousness,  I  felt  great  regret  for  my 
supposed  loss  of  these  jewels,  with  which  I  had  promised  never  to 
part.  This  book,"  said  she,  taking  the  portfolio,  which  was 
fastened  with  pearls,  '*  does  not  belong  to  me.  I  never  saw  it, 
except  in  the  hands  of  my  aunt.  Have  you  examined  the  contents  ?" 
^^ asked  she,  as  her  trembling  fingers  hesitated  to  open  the  lock; 
*'do  you  think  it  is  meant  for  me  ?  Has  not  Gersem  mistaken  ?  Do 
you  think  I  may  open  it  ?" 

^'It  is  certainly  intended  for  you,"  replied  the  duchess,  ^'  and  it 
is  not  empty.  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  not  being  actuated  by 
the  same  scruples  as  yourself.  It  was  brought  to  me  ai<mg  with 
those  jewels,  and  I  opened  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  your  uame- 
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or  that  of  joar  relations,  and  thus  be  able  to  send  them  intelligence 
of  you ;  but,  instead  of  this,  I  found  two  bills  for  a  thousand  pounds ; 
and  what  added  to  my  astonishment,  the  address  of  our  house  in 
London,  and  my  late  husband's  name." 

"What?"  exclaimed  Lady  MelviUe,  and  the  clear  blush  of  joy 
overspread  her  countenance :  *'  so  then  I  was  sent  to  you  by  my 
dear  aunt,  who  probably  knew  you  or  your  husband." 

"I  never  knew  a  Countess  of  Mar,"  answered  the  dncheds,  ^^nor 
did  I  ever  hear  her  mentioned  by  my  husband.  Yet  it  appears  to 
me  that  there  is  some  coincidence  here,  giving  me  the  right  to 
protect  you,  at  least  until  we  have  made  further  inquiries ;  for  sm<e 
he  to  whom  you  appear  to  have  been  sent  is  no  longer  among  the 
living,  that  duty  devolves  upon  me." 

<'  Oh !  what  a  happy  turn  my  miserable  fate  seems  to  have  taken  1" 
cried  Lady  Melville;  and  the  transition  from  grief  to  joy,  so  easy 
in  youth,  appeared  on  her  face,  and  animated  her  mind.  "  To  you 
I  was  sent,  and  I  have  found  you  without  any  effort  of  my  ewn.  God 
has  guided  my  steps,  through  danger  and  death.  Say,  is  not  this  a 
proof  of  his  ever-ruling  fatherly  hand  ?  Yes ;  here  am  I,  in  the 
right  place.  God  has  accomplisheSI  that  which  men  planned  for  me ; 
and  if  it  be  good  for  us  all,  he  will  guide  me  further." 

"  So  we  will  hope,"  said  the  duchess ;  and  feelmg  herself  invo- 
luntarily attracted  by  her  inspired  features,  and  giving  way  to  her 
tenderness,  she  kissed  her,  saying,  "When  my  brother-in-law  arrives, 
we  will  settle  this  affau:  as  he  thinks  best." 

"  Every  moment  in  your  presesce,"  said  lady  Melville,  "  appears 
to  biing  me  peace  and  hope.  I  feel  as  if  I  had  nothing  to  fear  if 
you  remain  kind  to  me,  and  if  yon  will  guide  my  affairs." 

The  duchess  was  not  insensible  to  this  afiectionate  appeal ;  but 
her  attention  was  so  strongly  fixed  on  the  necessary  inquires,  that 
she  dared  not  long  yield  to  her  feelings.  She  raised  the  covering 
which  lay  over  the  beautiful  jewels,  and  the  sight  of  the  cross  which 
was  amongst  them  at  once  gave  a  new  turn  to  Lady  Melville's 
thoughts.  Taking  up  the  string  of  pearls,  she  pressed  it  to  her  lips, 
saying, 

"  I  received  this  froi^  my  dear  parents.    Fat  it  on  me,"  added 
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she,  smiling,  '^tbat  it  may  be  blessed  in  its  retorn  to  my  posses- 
sion.'* 

The  dachess  appeared  to  obey  willingly,  for  she  bang  the  necklace 
on  her  delicate  throat,  and  laid  the  ci^oss,  which  was  formed  of 
twelve  large  emeralds,  set  in  diamonds,  upon  her  bosom*  Lady 
Melville  then  took  the  bracelet,  and  said,  smiling, 

'*  I  love  him  who  gave  it  to  me  as  my  own  father.  He  was  the 
friend  and  companion  of  my  uncle.  I  have  mentioned  him  to  you ; 
bnt  what  is  very  strange,  I  never  heard  of  bis  name ;  or,  if  I  did, 
I  have  quite  forgotten  it" 

**  What,  my  lady,  yon  do  not  know  the  name  of  him  whom  you 
loved  as  your  father,  with  whom  yoa  were  so  often,  and  who  gave 
you  so  rich  a  present  ?  Do  yoa  say  that  yon  do  not  know  his 
name?^ 

"  T  can  tell  yon  no  more  than  what  I  know,"  said  Lady  Melville 
in  a  qniet  tone ;  but  in  the  look  which  she  turned  upon  the  duchess 
lay  the  ex^esnon  of  wounded  pride.  *•  If  I  further  add,"  continued 
she,  **  that  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  castle  where  my  aunt 
resided,  nor  even  in  what  part  of  England  it  is  situated,  your 
astonishment  will  greatly  increase.  But  perhaps  yon  can  imagine 
my  surprise,  when,  in  reflecting  on  the  details  of  my  past  life,  in 
order  to  relate  them  to  yon,  this  strange  mystery  struck  me.  Yet 
it  increased  my  desire  to  tell  yon  my  history ;  for  I  thought  that 
your  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world  might  furnish  some 
explanation  on  certain  points  which  I  cannot  make  intelligible  to 
others,  because  I  have  never  befinre  had  occasicm  to  reflect  or  to 
inquire  concerning  them.  I  can  more  easily  understand  how  it 
happened  that  I  never  heard  my  dear  friend's  name,  for  be  was 
invariably  styled  either,  *  Lord  Robert,'  or  *  my  dear  friend.'  My 
residence  at  the  castle  seldom  exceeded  a  month :  my  nnde  and  his 
friend  were  always  there  on  my  arrival ;  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
society  was  so  great,  that  the  exterior  world  was  forgotten  by  me, 
and  we  were  never  separated  except  during  the  hours  of  sleep.  I 
have  told  yon  how  we  employed  ourselves :  we  inhabited  a  suite 
of  rooms  opening  upon  a  terrace,  which  looked  towards  a  wood ; 
we  enjoyed  there  the  pure  air,  and  listenc|^,  without  interruption,  to 
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tbow  interesiiog  eonvaraations  of  which  I  was  the  object.  On  these 
occasions  I  often  fell  asleep  at  mj  aunt's  knee,  and,  like  a  child,  was 
carried  bj  Hannah  to  my  couch,  which  was  placed  in  my  aunt's 
ohamber.  Whenever  this  beloved  abode  was  mentioned  at  Nothwick- 
ImH,  it  was  always  called  '  the  castle,'  sometimes  with  the  addition 
of  '  in  the  middle  of  England ;'  and  I  was  so  accustomed  to  this 
mtme,  that  I  never^  discovered  the  want  of  another,  until  I  felt  my- 
self called  npon  to  make  this  communication  to  you. 

"  Lord  Robert's  right  to  bestow  upon  me  this  ornament  is  easily 
explained :  it  was  given  to  him  by  my  parents,  who  chose  him  to  be 
my  godfather.  These  diamonds  form  a  cipher,  which  he  promised 
to  explain  to  me  at  a  future  time.  He  placed  it  on  the  cushion  at 
my  baptism ;  and  when  my  arm  grew  large  enough  to  wear  it,  he 
pot  it  on,  after  having  made  me  promise  never  to  part  with  it." 

With  these  words  she  drew  back  the  long  sleeve  of  her  black 
dress:  the  expression  of  mildness  returned  to  her  face,  and  she 
looked  imploringly  at  the  duchess,  who,  fc^ith  her  head  supported  oy 
lier  hand,  was  sunk  back  motionless  in  her  seat.  As  Lady  Melville 
stooped  to  receive  her  answer  to  these  explanations,  she  saw  that 
the  eyes  of  the  duchess  were  swimmiig  in  tears ;  and  fearing  for 
her,  though  uncertain  why,  she  knelt  before  her,  saying,  gently  and 
tenderly,  "  Are  you  ill,  or  are  you  angry  with  me  ?" 

^*  No,  I  am  not  angry  with  you,"  replied  the  duchess,  composing 
herself  and  looking  earnestly  at  the  beautiful  face  at  her  feet ;  '*  but 
I  am  suffering.  Yet  forgive  me,"  added  she ;  "  I  wrill  finish  your 
ftdomment ;"  and  taking  the  bracelet,  she  said  solemnly — <^  A  deai\ 
very  dear  hand  fii-st  placed  this  on  your  arm.  I  now  repeat  the  act, 
and  promise  you  to  take  as  much  care  of  you  as  he  would  have 
done,  if  It  had  so  pleased  God's  will." 

Saying  these  words,  she  fastened  the  bracelet  on  the  lady's 
beantifol  arm,  and  then  rose  quickly.  The  parting  moment  was 
arrived,  and  the  Lady  Melville  awaited  the  duchess's  farewell  with 
quiet  gi-ace ;  but  the  latter  remained  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground*  as  if  unwilling  to  break  the  silence,  which  nevertheless 
appeared  burdensome  to  her. 

At  this  moment  well-known  sounds  were  heard  at  the  entrance  of 
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the  hall,  and  these  in  some  measure  relieved  her  from  the  embar- 
rassment produced  bj  the  thoughts  which  filled  her  mind,  and  to 
which  she  did  not  wish  to  give  utterance. 

A  joyful  bark  and  noisy  scratchings  were  heard  at  the  partly- 
opened  door,  and  soon  afterwards  Gaston  rushed  in.  He  was  about 
to  bestow  his  boisterous  delight  upon  the  duchess,  but  she  did  not 
appear  disposed  to  encourage  him,  and  endeajrouring  to  moderate 
his  vehemence  by  a  few  gentle  words,  she  turned  round  as  if  to 
retire. 

Gaston  now  for  the  first  time  perceived  the  Lady  Melville,  who, 
absorbed  in  deep  thought,  was  looking  out  on  the  terrace :  hastily 
approaching  the  spot  where  she  stood,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her, 
and  then  so  suddenly  sprang  towards  her,  accompanying  the  move- 
ment with  a  howl  of  joy,  that,  startled,  she  uttered  a  piercing  cry. 
But  her  alarm  instantly  gave  place  to  delight,  and  stooping  to  caress 
him,  she  said  tenderly,  '^  Gaston,  dear  Gaston !"  and  she  pressed 
his  head  to  her  bosom ;  whilst  he,  almost  wild  with  joy,  ran  round 
and  round  her,  and.,  both  seemed  so  absorbed  by  their  mutual 
pleasure,  that  all  else  around  them  was  forgotten. 

Lady  Melville  did  not  perSeive  that  the  duchess  had,  during  this 
scene,  convulsively  seized  hold  of  a  table  which  stood  near  her,  and 
that  her  features  were  agonized  with  mental  suffering. 

"  Oh,  my  lady,"  said  the  stranger,  **  where  is  he  ?  Gaston  was 
always  with  him.  You  have  concealed  him,  and  intend  to  prepare 
me,  through  Gaston,  to  meet  him.  I  am  quite  composed,''  added 
she,  quickly.  *^  Oh !  permit  me  to  see  him,  and  do  not  fear  any- 
more emotion  from  me." 

Gaston  interrupted  these  words  by  his  repeated  caresses,  which 
drew  her  attention  from  the  duchess,  and  gave  the  latter  time  to 
recover  herself. 

"  No,  my  lady ;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comply  with  your 
wish.  I  cannot  show  you  the  possessor  of  th'&l  dog,  and  I  think  you 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  yon  have  ever  known  him." 

"  I  mistaken  in  Gaston  ?  in  my  dear  Gaston !"  exclaimed  the 
joung  lady — **  he  whom  I  nursed  when  he  hurt  his  foot  in  jumping 
from  my  aunt's  terrace !     Is  not  this  dog's  name  Gaston  ?  and,  see. 
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here  are  the  woands — the  hair  has  not  yet  covered  them.  Do  you 
not  perceive  that  he  knows  me  ?" 

And  truly  did  Graston  appear  to  answer  this  question,  by  the  va- 
rious movements  with  which  such  animals  know  how  to  express  their 
satisfaction.  The  duchess  could  not  resist  the  conviction  thus 
afforded;  and  her  mind,  unfitted  for  hypocrisy,  could  not  negative 
the  stranger's  questions.  Having  subdued  Gaston's  excitement,  she 
'  took  Lady  Melville's  hand,  and  leading  her  on  one  side,  said, 

"  Tell  me,  to  whom  did  this  dog  belong?" 

'*  To  my  uncle's  dear  friend  :  he  always  accompanied  him  on  his 
visits.     Believe  me,  I  know  him  well.** 

**  I  never  doubted  it,"  answered  the  duchess,  "  but  I  must  make 
one  request.  I  demand  one  service  of  you,  in  which  lies  much 
that  concerns  me,  and  which  perhaps  I  may  one  day  explain.  Will 
you  promise  to  grant  this  request — this  urgent  petition?" 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  willingness,  lady?  Tell  me  what  you  re- 
quire? Are  you  not  convinced  that  I  will  gladly  obey  you?  What 
you  ask  cannot  be  wrong,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  will  fulfil  it» 
not  from  the  obligations  under  which  you  have  placed  me,  but  from 
love  to  you." 

The  duchess  seized  Lady  Melville's  hands,  and  pressing  them  fer- 
vently between  her  own,  said,  "  Never,  never,  to  any  human  being — 
by  word  or  by  look — betray  your  acquaintanceship  with  GastoU." 

"  With  Gaston?"  stammered  the  stranger,  overwhelmed  with 
astonishment.  The  grave  and  earnest  manner  of  the  dachess  had 
excited  her  curiosity,  and  led  her  to  expect  some  very  important  re- 
quest ;  and  now  she  only  asked  her  to  deny  her  friendship  with 
a  dog! 

Yet  her  innate  sense  of  what  was  due  to  propriety  led  her  to 
moderate  her  surprise  at  the  duchess's  conduct,  which  she  felt  dis- 
posed to  blame.  She  could  not  help  perceiving  that  this  request 
involved  a  denial  of  the  truth,  if,  by  any  accident,  she  should  be 
called  upon  for  an  explanation;  and  she  felt  that  no  one  can  be  safe, 
who  makes  a  solemn  promise  before  he  knows  what  will  be  required 
of  him.  This  inward  sti-ife  caused  her  to  remain  silent;  and  her 
Lib.  of  Fok.  Rom,— Vol.  V.  H 
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^lay  In  amwering  waa  increased  bf  an  nncomfortabl^  feeling  let 
wards  the  dachess,  whom  she  could  no  longer  regard  a«  so  jadioiQim 
and  prudent  as  she  bad  thonght  her  only  a  moment  before* 

But  the  duehess  having  made  her  request^  Lady  Melville's  pro^ 
longed  silenoe  ap{)eared  to  her  as  something  insulting.  Therefar9r 
renaming  her  accustom^  dignity  of  manner,  and  looking  at  bor 
g«est  somewhat  angrily,  she  9aid,  coldly, 

'' I  asked  a  service  of  you,  my  lady :  did  yon  bear  me ?     ttis  « 
the  first  favour  I  have  claimed  from  you.     P^h$q;)s  J  ventpred  too 
much,  in  requesting  you  to  sid  me  u\  carrying  out  a  precaution  which 
I  intended  for  your  own  benefit." 

She  was  abont  to  leave  the  hall;  for  her  prid^  once  excited, 
ifould  admit  of  no  restraint  But  prompted  by  the  feeliugs  which 
]iad  led  to  her  request,  she  turned  baek,  j^'obably  expecting  to  find 
a  suppliant  before  her.  Instead  of  this,  however,  she  beheld  a 
calm  refieeting  expression  on  the  face  of  IMj  Melville^  who  ex- 
claimed, 

**  I  am,  as  you  see,  uneasy  and  in  doubt.  Yon  must  not  Icav^ 
me  thus.  I  confess  to  yon  that  your  request  has  produced  this  un- 
easiness. I  promised  compliance  before  I  knew  what  you  required  | 
and  although  my  respect  for  yon  led  me  to  conceal  my  astonishment 
at  the  incomprehensible  nature  of  this  request,  I  cannot  help  saying, 
that  I  think  yon  have  not  sufficiently  considered  the  consequences. of 
^my  compliance*  For,  tell  me,  can  any  one  save  n^e  from  the  sin  of 
a  lie,  which  I  cannot  avoid  if  I  obey  your  wish  f " 

*<You  are  very  circumspect,  notwithsijanding  your  youth,"  re- 
plied the  duchess,  who  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  purity  of  these  sentiments.  "  I  cannot  blame  you,  for  I  also 
am  an  enemy  to  falsehood ;  yet  whilst  I  feel  for  you,  I  can  no 
longer  conceal  from  you  that  yon  are  the  first  person  wbo  has  com- 
pelled me  to  have  recourse  to  evasion.  But  that  is  the  curse  of  thd 
wieked,"  said  she,  as  if  speaking  to  herself^  '^  and  nothing  qan 
remain  untarnished  in  their  presence.  M  regards  my  request*'* 
added  she  more  audibly,  ^'I  will  leave  it  to  your  own  conscienco^ 
which  shall  determine  the  performance  of  your  prouHse.  I  will^ 
however,  endeavour  to  remove   all  temptation  out  of  your  way. 
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Yoa  niiet  adopt  the  sinifi  oonrse^  and  ramember^  also^  that  wh3«t 
70a  are  rendering  mo  only  a  small  service,  70a  are  probably  doing 
the  greatest  to  those  1H10  are  doar  to  yoU|  and  whom  yoa  call  your 


**  I  thank  yon,"  aaid  the  lady,  in  the  full  tone  of  her  melodiooa 
voke  t  **  yon  have  again  set  me  tree,  and  it  doea  not  a]^ar  to  me 
diffienlt  to  avoid  that  which  70U  request  me  to  shon*  For  your 
sake,  I  will  willingly  act  prudently  and  cfa-cnmspectiy.  I  pmt^ve/' 
added  she,  gent]y»  ''  that  yon  have  rightly  estimated  my  character* 
I  rejoice  that  this  is  the  case,  and  will  not»  by  giving  way  to  any 
childish  cnnosity,  make  that  a  burden  to  you,  which  you  wish  to 
hide  from  me." 

*<  Do  not  deceive  yourself  lady,"  replied  the  duchess ;  ^'  yon  set 
too  high  a  value  on  my  penetration.  My  life  has  always  been  free 
horn  mysteiy.  My  demands  have  therefore  always  been  received 
with  so  much  confidence,  that  those  around  me  have  yielded  to  th»n 
without  reservation.  Let  us  now  separate,  for  the  present  Tine 
evening,  betore  we  go  to  fNrayci:^  in  the  chapel,  I  will  introduce  yoa 
to  my  mother-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Kottingham;  meantime  I 
will  dispense  with  your  company  at  taUe>  since  you  must  now  give 
yourself  time  for  repose." 

Lady  Melville  bowed  respectfully  to  the  duchess,  and  then  taking 
the  arm  of  Mistress  Morton,  who  was  waiting  for  her,  she  ascended 
the  stairs  to  her  own  apartment. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

The  continued  beauty  of  the  weathar  templed  the  hdiea  to  take 
a  walk  in  the  park  on  the  following  day.  The  ducheas  accompanied 
her  inothcr-in-law  upon  the  terrace  ;  whilst  Lucy  hung  upon  the 
arm  of  Lady  Melville,  and,  with  the  gentle  Arabella,  busied  herself 
in  pointing  out  the  remarkable  features  of  Godway  Castle  to  the 
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Stranger,  whose  willing  attention  drew  forth  and  amply  rewarded 
her  childish  eloqaence. 

Whilst  thcj  were  thns  engagedi  the  well-known  call  of  the  horns 
from  the  towers  of  the  keep  announced  the  arrival  of  the  new 
duke.  A  cry  of  joy  from  Lucy  answered  this  long-wished-for  signal. 
Skipping  and  dancing,  she  called  forth  the  name  of  her  brother  in 
a  childish  song.  By  this,  and  by  the  announcement  of  the  servants^ 
Lady  Melville  was  apprised  of  the  arrival  of  the  head  of  the  family; 
and  being  wholly  unknown  to  the  duke,  she  felt  that  her  peculiar 
position  must,  at  such  a  moment,  be  almost  regarded  as  an  interrup- 
tion in  thi^  reunion  of  the  family  circle.  She  therefore  withdrew,  after 
a  few  unassuming  words  to  the  two  duchesses,  which  nevertheless 
evinced  the  delicate  feeling  by  which  she  was  guided.  She  reached 
the  end  of  the  gallery  leading  to  the  south  wing  before  the  duke's 
attendants  could  enter  the  hall ;  but  she  beheld  from  the  window  the 
animation  produced  in  the  court  by  the  arrival  of  the  party.  Tn 
the  midst  of  the  group,  near  an  old  gentleman,  was  seen  the  tall 
and  slender  form  of  a  young  man,  who  was  busied  in  returning, 
with  the  utmost  m*banity,  the  reverential  and  joyful  greetings  of  the 
domestics,  while  Sir  Edward  Ramsey  kissed  his  hand  with  amiable 
welcome.  Lady  Melville  regarded  this  scene  with  that  sympathy 
which  a  tender  heart  must  naturally  feel  on  witnessing  such  sincere 
and  reciprocal  expressions  of  true  attachment.  The  old  man  now 
drew  the  attention  of  the  young  gentleman  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  castle,  and  Lady  Melville  hastened  to  her  own  apartment. 

The  duchess,  accompanied  by  her  stepmother,  her  daughters,  and 
their  ladies,  appeared  at  the  gates  of  the  castle,  in  order  to  bless 
and  welcome  her  son  at  the  threshold  of  his  fathers,  over  which  he 
now  stepped  as  the  rightful  lord.  To  exalt  and  solemnize  snch  mo- 
ments, was  a  prominent  feature  of  her  character ;  nor  wei*e  those 
feelings  absent  in  her  now,  which  often  gave  to  her,  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  only  the  appearance  of  that  great  moderation  and  self-control 
by  which  she  knew  so  well  how  to  regulate  her  conduct.  When,  in 
dignified  calmness,  she  appeared  upon  the  threshold,  yet  smiling  to 
the  assembled  crowd  with  swimming  eyes  and  the  fullest  expression 
of  maternal  tenderness,  then  would  all  willingly  have  knelt  with  the 
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agitated  joath  who  bent  before  her ;  and  in  the  profound  silence 
which  respect  towards  her  commanded,  her  words  reached  the  heart 
of  the  most  distant  spectator. 

"  God  bless  thee,  my  son,  iu  the  house  of  thy  father,  of  which 
thou  art  lord,  as  he  was.  May  God  bless  thee  with  the  virtues 
which  rendered  him  the  protector  of  his  dependants,  the  happiness 
of  his  family,  the  pride  of  his  country,  and  the  friend  of  his  king. 
Bise,  Duke  of  Nottingham,  and  enter  upon  thy  possessions  with  a 
heart  devotecl  to  God. 

The  young  duke  sprang  up,  and  again  kneeling,  begged  a  blessing 
from  his  grandmother.  He  then  walked  between  the  two  ladies  to 
the  great  hall,  which,  in  its  majestic  grandeur,  seemed  destined  to 
behold,  during  many  succeeding  centuries,  the  arrival  and  departure 
of  numerous  generations  of  that  race  which  had  already  so  long 
ruled  over  it. 

Lord  Archibald  was  no  friend  to  such  solemn  exciting  scenes ;  and 
he  did  not  permit  his  sister-in-law  long  to  retain  the  dignified  exalt- 
ation to  which  she  was  not  unwillingly  raised,  and  where  she 
generally  chose  to  be  placed  by  the  persons  around  her,  who  were 
so  much  her  inferiors  in  rank  and  in  mind.  Having  reached  the 
middle  of  the  hall,  the  duchess  turned  towards  him  in  her  usual 
stately  manner,  when  he  stepped  forward,  and  greeted  her  with  the 
same  affectionate  and  unrestrained  kindness  as  if  he  were  merely 
returned  from  a  morning  ride,  and  there  were  no  occasion  for  any 
deep  excitement,  or  unusual  expression  of  feeling.  He  knew  well 
that  this  proceeding  somewhat  humbled  the  pride  of  the  duchess; 
bat  she  was  by  this  meanr  more  speedily  restored  to  her  natural 
Dosition,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  fetters  were  more  quickly  re- 
moved from  all  around  which  they  would  otherwise  have  borne  for 
a  longer  time.  Even  when  disposed  to  spread  freedom  and  joyful- 
ness  around  her,  the  duchess  often  failed  because  a  dark  secret 
feeling  changed  her  usual  formal  bearing  into  harshness  of  temper; 
and  being  unwilling  to  blame  herself  for  this,  she  held  it  to  be  con- 
sonant with  her  digmty,  and  then  could  be  tolerably  disagreeable. 

Very  different,  however,  was  Lord  Archibald's  behaviour  towards 
his  mother.      Her  pure  character  never  could  t>r  would  cxhflBt 
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itself  otherwise  than  as  it  really  y^mi  and  Uie  tdgbeat  trutli  imd 
eandour  onlj  dhcrvred  8o  mach  the  more  olearly  the  harmoDy  ttd 
beauty  of  her  refined  soul.  Her  presence  afforded  tme  pietmire  to 
all;  and  whilst  blessing  all  hearts  hy  the  joy  of  loving  her,  «he 
led  all  to  rererence  in  her  a  high  development  of  the  htnoaii 
mind.  Lord  Archibald  understood  every  shiidkig  of  human  chat 
racter.  He  was  sparing  in  observations,  and  did  not  speak  of  his 
feelings;  bnt^  whoever  petietrated  his  heart,  knew  that  he  entar^ 
tained  for  his  mother  the  highest  reverence*  She  (»tUed  forth  all 
his  softer  feelings,  and  a  respectfnl  jet  tender  ohedienctt  which  he 
otherwise  seldom  exhibited.  This  was  evinced  by  the  difference  of 
manner  with  which  he  now  greeted  her  and  his  sister-in-law;  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  high  regard  of  the  yotmg  docheaa  for  her  mo- 
therly  friend,  that  she  could  pardon  this  little  homiliatioa,  which, 
when  womien  are  subjected  to  it  by  the  other  sex,  they  so  willin^y 
seek  opportunity  to  revenge  on  their  own. 

But  Lord  Archibald  was  too  good^hearted  and  too  right-mindod 
not  to  bring  his  sister  into  a  pleasant  mood  m  soon  as  he  coiild«  He 
honoured  her  character,  with  all  its  eaMly  understood  faults;  and 
Valued  her  understanding,  upon  which,  perhapi,  he  setahighor 
price,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent  turn  of  his  own  character, 
which  led  him  to  consider  talent  a  great  security  foi*  happiness*  fie 
restored  the  duchess  to  good-humour  by  the  pleasing  aunouncemoac 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  convey  to  her  the  latest  intelligence  of 
her  fkther,  the  Earl  of  Bristol;  as,  before  he  left  London,  a  courioi* 
had  aiYived  fh>m  Madrid,  bringing  letters  for  the  duchoss^  which  he 
would  have  the  honour  of  presenting  tO'  her  as  soon  as  she  gave  him 
permlssiou. 

Hie  duchess  had  learned^  f^om  lottg  experionee,  that  she  best 
retained  her  dignided  demeanour  towardi  him,  hy  not  appearing  to 
remark  the  influence  he  exercised  over  her^  which  imposed  upon 
her  his  own  manner,  as  if  it  were  her  free  ehoico*  Both  were  thus 
extricated  $  aud  this  little  couflict,  in  which  they  perfectly  under- 
stood each  other,  wae  termiuated  without  fhrther  explanation,  and 
»rithout  any  detriment  to  the  good  behaviour  of  either.  The  young 
tfuchess  received  her  br(^her-in-law's  intelligence  with  the  joy  wfaioh 
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ii  ifMstfeAf  and  coatierMd  frtelj^uiXMi  those  miatters  of  public  im- 
portaft6d  whkh^  al  the  moment^  plaoed  England  in  a  state  of  con- 
siderable suspense. 

^'OMtainlf/  said  Lord  Arohibaldi  when  thej  were  seated,  '<  the 
people  are  ikr  tn>m  JndijOTereikt  to  the  negotiations  which  are  being 
cerried  Wk  Ibr  mimrying  the  heir  of  the  throne  into  a  Catholic  honse. 
They  eten  blame  the  king)  since  it  is  very  generally  known,  that 
the  prinoe  evinces  as  great  a  disihclination  as  the  people,  and 
that  he  yielded  oaly  from  obedimce  to  the  kin^  and  to  his  precon- 
oeited  opiaioa  thad  a  vnien  with  a  princess  under  royal  rank  would 
be  tt&beeoauaig.  No  alt^matiTe  therefore  remained,  as  only  France 
and  Spab  had  heiresses  equal  to  these  expectations." 

**  And  do  you  really  beliere,  my  son,*'  asked  the  old  duohess^ 
**  thi^  the  disbmlinatioii  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  marry  is  to  be 
aoeoimted  for  by  a  didlike  to  that  church  which  is  so  hated  by  hi& 
people  ?  I  remember  to  have  heanl  of  thia  disinclination  before 
anything  was  said  about  the  negotiation  with  Spain." 

** OvtUbLSjt*  replied  Lord  ArohibakL  '*  Yet  his  preseat  violent 
cmdrsBi  ia  theae  iraniactioiii  appears  to  refute  that  opinion,  and  it 
is  lot  one  of  the  bait  impertaat  disadvantages  of  this  journey,  that 
the  charge  of  leAning  towards  Calholieismi  which  was  of  no  im- 
pdrtiace  i&  the  odd  liing»  the  people  now  transfer  to  Prince  Charles 
m  a  matter  of  r^roaeh ;  thus  undoubtedly  preparing  for  the  Infanta, 
DO  &vourable  estimatiOB,  should  she  become  our  queen«  But  the 
cKainelination  of  the  prinoe  to  marry  arises  from  former  occurrences. 
My  sitaatioa  hae  not  alloired  me  to  know  more  than  common  report^ 
and  this  aays»  that»  In  earlier  yearst  the  prince  had  a  violent  passioa 
for  a  lady  of  rank,  which  afterwards  rttidered  him  indifferent  to  aU 
odiera.  I  casttot  myself  decide  on  the  credibility  of  this  report ;  but 
the  fiiet  is  certftiui  that^.  beyond  the  common  chivalrous  gallantry 
which  betokeua  his  amiable  temper,  the  prince  never  seems  to  give 
a  preftrence  to  any  Udy»" 

'^Oh,"  cried  the  young  duke,  "how  much  more  amiable  his 
duuraeter  appears  to  me,  when  I  thi^k  of  this  deep  and  firm  love, 
bar  led  ia  his  hear^  which  has  preserved  him  from  the  errors  of. 
yonth^  and  rendered  him  so  mild  and  estimable.    It  always  seemed 
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to  me  as  if  there  was  something  nnBpeakablj  attractive  in  his  eyes 
— ^a  mixture  of  intellect  and  melancholy,  capable  of  inqiiring  the 
most  boundless  self-<ieyotion  in  others." 

*'The  Stuart  ejesT*  said  the  young  duchess,  with  increasing 
coldness.  "People  have  fabled  much  of  their  magic  power  ia 
different  circumstances  and  different  persons;  and  although  they 
never  made  any  impression  on  me,  I  see  that  they  have  had  great 
effect  upon  my  son.  Truly,"  continued  she  more  cheerfully,  and 
holding  out  her  hand  to  him,  **  you  glow  in  the  recollection  of 
those  eyes,  and  your  future  king  may  be  gratified  with  feelings 
which  appear  to  me  strong  enough  to  bhid  you  in  boundless  self* 
devotion." 

'<  Yes,  dear  mother.  I  would  give  my  life  for  the  prince,  whom  I 
loved  from  childhood,  and  learned  to  love  still  more  from  the  tales 
which  my  father  has  related  to  me.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to 
defend  his  right  with  my  possessions  and  my  blood;  though  I  hope 
he  will  never  require  it." 

fie  knew  not  how  clearly  he  shadowed  forth  the  later  fate  of  his 
prince.  Thus  it  is  that  feelings  arise  within  us,  which,  in  afler  life, 
are  called  into  play,  and  that  we  often  fill  a  place,  in  riper  years, 
which  we  have  only  dreamed  of  and  wished  for  in  youth,  without 
thinking  its  attainment  possible.  Who  may  &s.  the  limits  which 
these  aspirings,  dimly  perceptible  to  ourselves,  are  destined  to 
attain  in  a  higher  will  ?  Who  shall  say  whether  we  are  drawn  into 
our  fate  through  the  objects  upon  which  we  fix  ourselves,  or  whether 
it  is  that  fate  which  makes  this  direction  of  our  views  and  feelings 
necessary,  and  of  which  we  are  unconscious  until  the  moment  arivea 
when  they  are  called  into  action  ? 

The  enthusiastic  words  of  the  young  man  had  produced  a  pause 
of  thoughtfnlness,  and  perhaps  might  have  aroused  feelings  akin  to 
his  own  in  the  elder  personages ;  but  the  duchess  never  wished  to 
enter  upon  unusual  topics,  and  thus  kept  herself  and  others  within  ' 
due  bounds. 

*^  The  prmce  was  the  friend  of  my  husband,"  said  she,  as  if,  by 
these  words,  she  would  express  all  the  claim  which  he  possessed  to 
her  sympathy;  *^  but  I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  bring  ^ 
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mjself  to  admire  faim.     That  which  appears  to  have  elevated  him  in 
your  estimation,  seems  to  me  only  a  manlj  weakness.     Nothing  is 
more  the  immediate  will  of  God,  than  the  situation  to  which  we  are 
born.     Others,  in  lower  rank,  may  doubt ;  bnt  the  prince,  the  intnre 
king,  must  know  that  he  does  not  belong  to  his  private  feelings ; 
and  his  high  calling  ought,  I  think,  to  influence  his  mind  to  loftier 
thoughts,    enabling  him  to  make  strong  reparation  for  any  little 
weaknesses  of  the  heart  to  which  he  feels  himself  liable,  and  ren- 
dering him  capable  of  fulfilling  all  that  his  important  duties  demand 
of  him.     Elings  have  other  reasons  for  marrying :  they  must  fulfil  their 
obligations  towards  their  people,  and  must  form  suitable  marriages 
without  regarding  their  affections.     In  other  ranks  also,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  head  of  a  distinguished  family,  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  a  passionate  kindling  of  feeling,  which  only  too  easily  destroys 
that  equipoise  by  which  alone  we  are  enabled  to  perform  extended 
duties,  and  thus  promote,  by  our  example,  the  welfare  of  those  who 
are  entrusted  to  our  care.     Those  who  are  about  to  enter  upon  the 
course  of  life,  ought  always  to  examine,  first,  the  point  on  which 
they  are  placed  by  birth.     By  this  means  they  will  choose  their  path 
more  readily  and  more  wisely,  and  avoid  that  reckless  development 
by  which  they  force  upon  their  fiimilies  what  their  own  passions 
permit  them  not  to  suppress,  and  which  is  constantly  producing  the 
most  unhappy  and  disastrous  results." 

*'  Believe  not,  dear  mother,"  replied  the  duke,  "  that  I  lightly 
estimate  such  confusion ;  but  the  heart  which  is  capable  of  a  deep 
strong  feeling  in  love,  would,  I  think,  also  feel  itself  strengthened  in 
the  warm  impulses  of  duty  and  faith." 

^*  I  did  not  wish  to  blame  your  sentiments,"  said  the  duchess. 
"  Had  they  appeared  to  me  improper,  I  would  have  warned  you  of 
your  error,  without  disguising  my  feeling.  I  highly  honour  a^  sincere 
devotion  to  our  sovereign,  such  as  I  perceive  in  you ;  and  I  should 
have  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  my  son  had  his  opinions  been 
other  than  those  he  has  expressed.  Therefore  let  us  pass  to  other 
topics,  on  which  I  am  anxious  to  receive  some  information.  You 
must  now  describe  to  me  your  reception  by  the  king." 

"  The  king  was  very  gracious,  and  his  sentiments  towards  our 
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tidily  were  eSLtrefHely  flaMering^  But  the  interTiew  was  veiy 
btief,  Oil  accoanft  of  bis  imjcfltj's  health*  I  found  him  so  changed, 
that,    under   othft*   cirovmstanoiB^   I  should  not  have .  recognized 

^Howt'^cHod  the  old  duchess:  "^  is  he  sufferiog  ?  Is  he 
really  in  danger  ?* 

**  I  do  noe  think  he  1%*'  replied  I«ord  Archibald :  *^  bat  he  has  oviy 
jdst  recovered  from  a  ferer  $  asd^  at  his  age,  an  entire  renewal  of 
health  takes  place  bat  slowly." 

**  The  seems  Alio  to  be  oppressed  with  grief  and  care,  on  account 
of  his  son's  Jottrney/'  snid  the  young  duke :  "  he  talks  to  e^ery  one 
about  It,  and  e^ipresses  his  sorrow  and  his  trouble." 

<^  His  extreme  irritability  shows  weakness,"  added  Lord  Archi- 
bald ;  "  for,  imtil  myw,  Rt  leasti  the  news  from  Spain  is  favourable. 
It  even  appears  as  if  fortane  would  repau*  the  precipitancy  of  our 
dear  prince*  For  this  we  have  to  thank  the  incomparable  condnct 
of  the  £iirl  of  Bristol,  who»  upon  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  prince, 
took  the  Keeessary  steps  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind,  and 
thns  prepared  the  path  upoa  which  his  highness  appears  to  proceed 
withottt  opposUioii.'^ 

**  And  this  ajSkit*  was  thos  sotoally  promoted  by  the  rash  conduct 
of  the  prince  P"  said  the  ohi  daebess« 

*^  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  &at  it  will  be  determined  before  the 
return  of  the  prinoe/'  said  Lord  Ajrchibald^  smiling ;  **  for  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  accompaxues  him^  and  who  knows  whether  the  Earl 
of  Bristol  does  not  push  on  the  affiiir  too  quickly  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  remark  ?"  inquired  the  old  duchess, 
with  the  utmost  simplicity. 

•*  Wherefore,  dear  mother,"  replied  Lord  Archibald,  "  would  yoa 
bend  yottr  pure  mind  to  the  serpent-like  ways  of  politcis,  so  full  of 
envy  and  pride  ?  In  your  presence,  I  forget  the  crooked  perversity 
of  State  policy,  though,  from  education  and  established  position,  I 
afterwards  again  revert- to  it.  The  most  brilliant  tidings  are  brought 
to  ns  from  Madrid.  Royal  rank  is  conferred  upon  the  prince ;  the 
Infanta  has  received  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  the  king, 
his  court,  and  the  whole  high-minded  and  gallant  people,  overwhelm. 
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KXir  ptlfiCC  with  e&tliitslftstic  love ;  for  tbej  Certaiiilj  admire  this 
proceedings  and  regard  It  aa  a  proof  of  th«  higbdBt  confidence  in 
tbe  national  character.**  ^ 

**  So  sure  does  it  appear  to  umi  thAt  the  Maatii  will  be  Princess  of 
Wales/'  said  the  old  dnchess^  smiling^  *HhMt  if  I  were  still  at  court, 
T  should  assuredly  prepare  the  robee  in  which  I  would  be  present  at 
the  bridal  solemnitien.  There  appeari  no  hindrance  on  any  side ;  and 
it  is  quite  evident  that,  notwithetanding  mj  political  son  and 
brother,  I  have  gained  but  little  wisdom^  if  I  ought  to  entertain  a 
contrary  opinion.** 

As  she  concluded,  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  as  the  pleasure  of  the 
fneeting  seemed  to  have  banished  all  other  thoughts,  dhe  reminded 
them  that  the  hoar  of  dinuer  was  fast  approaching^  They  therefore 
How  retired  to  their  respective  apartments,  to  make  the  necessary 
pf eparations  for  joining  in  ihe  fiimily  repast 


CHAPTER  X. 

Although  some  time  had  elapeed  since  the  death  of  the  duke,  yet 
the  circle  at  the  castle  still  led  such  a  mehincholy  life,  that  most  of 
them  felt  the  necessity  of  greater  freedom*  from  restraint  and  more 
lively  occupation.  Time  had,  in  some  measm*e,  alleviated  the  sorrow 
of  those  who  mourned  the  loss  of  their  nearest  £riend|  and  made 
them  inclined  at  least  to  become  quiet  spectators  of  returning  ani- 
fflation. 

The  return  of  the  present  duk«  Mid  of  Lord  Archibald  afforded 
a  reasonable  pretext  for  the  inhabitants  of  God  way  Castle  to  resame 
the^  former  amusements,  whidi  were*  however,  confined  within 
narroT^'er  limits  than  had  been  observed  before  their  late  affliction. 
The  utiassuming  character  of  the  young  duke  harmonized  with  all 
droifnd  him.  To  forget  his  fiither,  or  to  become  indifferent  to  his 
loss,  appeared  to  him'  so  totally  impossible,  that  h^  was  not  afraid 
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of  being  saspected  of  doing  so.  He  therefore  promoted  amusement, 
not  only  because  it  appeared  natural  to  him,  but  also  essential  to 
the  transaction  of  the  important  business  which  now  required  his 
attention^  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  which  a  cheerful  heart  was 
necessary.  He  conversed  pleasantly  with  Arabella  and  Lucy,  and 
enlivened  all  around  him  by  his  cheerful  spirits,  which  were  not  the 
result  of  carelessness,  but  of  a  natural  feeling  which  reveals  all  within 
because  it  has  nothing  to  conceal. 

The  old  lady  also  favoured  these  attempts  at  merriment.  She 
seconded  all  her  grandson's  efforts,  and  rejoiced  in  the  effect  which 
they  seemed  to  produce  upon  the  duchess,  who  loved  her  son  too 
dearly  not  to  yield  to  the  pleasing  influence  which  he  exercised  on 
all  around  him ;  although,  at  first,  she  felt  difficulty  in  conquering 
some  unpleasant  feelings,  on  seeing  him  take  the  highest  place  in 
the  castle,  which  her  husband,  during  his  life- time,  had  almost 
entirely  yielded  to  her.  But  whilst  the  young  duke  assumed  that 
rank  which  his  dignity  and  title  gave  him,  he  did  not  allow  his 
mother's  rights  to  be  invaded,  and  this  reconciled  her  to  the  loss  of 
some  pai't  of  her  power: 

When  the  party  sat  down  to  dinner,  Lucy  missed  her  favourite, 
and  turning  to  her  mother,  said,  '^  Mamma,  where  is  the  strange 
lady?     Why  does  not  she  come?     Is  she  ill?" 

'*  No,  Lucy,"  replied  the  duchess;  and  the  mention  of  this  mys- 
terious being  seemed  to  excite  unpleasant  feelings  in  her  heart:  "she 
is  quite  well,  but  too  diffident  to  appear  before  these  gentlemen." 

**  My  good  brother  Robert^  and  my  dear  uncle?"  exclaimed  Lucy. 
"  They  would  not  have  been  displeased  at  her  being  here:  would 
you,  Robert?  or  you,  uncle?" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Lucy?  To  whom  have  you  granted  your 
protection?"  asked  Lord  Archibald,  whilst  Robert's  inquiring  eye 
glanced  at  his  mother. 

"  We  have  a  gnest,  my  son,"  said  the  duchess  in  a  constramed 
manner,  "  concerning  whom  I  have  not  yet  found  a  suitable  mo- 
ment to  tell  you.  I  have,  during  your  absence,  promised  her  the 
protection  of  this  house,  for  she,  deserted  and  unhsq;>py,  requires  it 
at  present    You  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  ratify  my  promise." 
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"  My  dear  mother,"  cried  the  duke,  while  the  blush  of  surprwe 
and  confusion  mantled  on  his  cheeky  **  you  are,  1  hope,  quite  con* 
yinced  that  my  authority  is  not  requisite  to  confirm  your  commands 
and  arrangements." 

It  was  perhaps  the  first  time  it  had  evar  occurred  to  him  that  his 
mother's  pride  had  led  her  to  err«  and  he  was  startled  by  what  he 
had  heard  from  her  lips. 

The  duchess  was  satisfied  with  this  favour,  and,  without  further 
reply,  turned  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  said,  "  I  yesterday  heard 
her  affecting  story.  She  is  of  noble  birth,  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Melville,  and  the  granddaughter  of  Sir  Robert  Melville.  Her 
parents  are  both  dead,  but  she  has  an  uncle  alive,  for  whose  dis- 
covery we  must  lay  claim  to  your  goodness.  Lord  Archibald." 

The  gentleman  addressed  bowed  politely,  and  repeated  the  name 
of  Melville,  as  if  uncertain  whether  he  were  acquainted  with  any 
one  bearing  it.  The  duchess  then  related  the  circumstancesun  der 
which  the  lady  had  become  known  to  her,  and  ended  with  praises 
of  her  beauty  and  manners.  This  recital  produced  a  striking  efiect 
upon  the  two  gentlemen,  and  proved  how  much  power  the  mysterious 
exercised  over  their  minds,  notwithstanding  their  efibrts  to  with* 
draw  themselves  from  its  influence. 

Now  that  the  affair  had  once  been  mentioned,  the  duchess  was 
anxious  to  introduce  the  lady  to  her  new  guests;  she  therefore  re- 
quested her  daughters  to  visit  her  after  dinner,  and  to  invite  her  to 
ioin  the  family  circle  at  tea,  if  her  health  permitted  it.  The  joy  with 
which  this  commission  was  received,  excited  still  more  the  curiosity 
of  the  gentlemen;  whilst  the  duchess  became  more  easy,  in  the  hope 
that  her  doubts  would  now  be  cleared  up;  for  her  mother-in-law, 
whilst  she  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  lady's  history,  had 
been  unable  to  assist  her,  and  had  merely  given  her  that  full  sym- 
pathy which  was  called  forth  by  the  stranger's  forlorn  situation  as 
well  as  by  her  amiable  character. 

When  the  tea  hour  approached,  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  elder 
duchess,  was  observed  with  great  punctuality,  (though  this  was  not 
generally  the  case,  at  that  time,  in  England,)  she  proceeded,  accom- 
panied by  Lord  Archibald,  to  the  apartment  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
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who  wasa  waitiog  the  entrattee  of  her  «on,  ml  wha  imiattdiately 
sent  Perns  to  annuDoii  tho  yonog  bdiois.  The  daobeas  bftd  ordered 
that  seats  shoold  be  {da^  for  the  familj  in  the  large  baj^wiodow, 
which  commanded  a  lovely  view  of  the  park  and  tbei  surroundiiig 
country.  Thas^  ahKV  Aey  set  opposite  the  large  haU>  which  waa 
adorned  with  ezi|niaite  pietares,  and  which  was  connected  with  the 
dnchess's  room  by  a  pointed  arched  doorway,  befi^re  which  a  silken 
curtain  was  drawn*  wh«i  those  in  either  room  wished  to  be  nndis- 
torbed.  This  curtain  was  now  drawn  astde,  and  thus  the  eye  had 
an  nninterrnpted  view  of  the  magnificent  apartment*  and  of  the 
gilded  doors  by  which  it  communicated  with  the  rest  of  the 
eastle. 

<^  The  duchess  having  placed  her  mother-in-kw  by  her  3ide»  re- 
smned  her  embroidery,  and  was  finishing  »  beautiful  flower  with 
perfect  eomposnre*  whllat  Lord  Archibald,  standing  before  her*  wea 
giving  her  intelligenoe  of  her  various  friends  end  acquaintanees  at 
eoart  She  had  several  times  offi^ed  him  a  sent,  which  was  so 
placed  as  to  enable  his  eye  to  command  the  hall— <a  position  which* 
§or  J9ome  particular  reason,  she  wished  him  to  occupy*  As,  however, 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  interrupted  in  his  conversation^  he  merely 
bowed  in  reply,  and  remained  standing* 

At  length  the  doors  opened,  and  the  expected  visitors  entered  the 
hall.  Lord  Archibald,  standing  with  his  back  towards  them,,  was 
00  earnestly  engaged  in  oonversaticmf  that  he  did  not  perceive  their 
approaeb*  and  the  dnt^ess,  in  order  more  completely  to  divert  hii^ 
attention,  now  looked  towards  them*  and  greeted  them  with  a  bow 
snd  a  wave  of  her  hand*  This  had  the  desired  effect :  Lord  Archi- 
bald* taming  rmind,  looked  in  the  direction  his  sister-in-law  had 
indented*  audi  the  expressicm  of  surprise  which  appeared  in  his 
coontenanee*  as  ha  surveyed  the  party  now  approaching,  satisfied 
the  dnohess  that  the  little  artifice  she  had  employed  had  perfectly 
succeeded. 

The  young  ladies*  aocompimied  by  their  governesses  and  Master 
Copley,  approached  slowly*  talking  and  playing  with  Lucy,  who 
had  sportively  seized  the  stranger's  veil,  pretending  to  officiate  as 
her  page.  i>dy  Melville  was  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others*  and  it 


uighft  bftye  leonitd  to  ibei  spectators  «s  if  ber  coxupuiioM  were  really 
hat  ioite.  Sho  stUl  wpre  a  moariung  dress,  wbicli,  accordlag  to 
]!•?  wisby  had  been  nade  of  blaok  silkt  and  in  the  fashion  of.  the 
time.  This  diiplajed  ber  graeefal  figure  to  great  advantage*  Her 
only  ornament  was  tbe  erosa  already  mentioned^  wbicb  waa  9as- 
panded  from  ber  oeefc  by  a  string  of  pearls>  and  rested  at  tbe  edge 
of  the  bodice*  Her  bair>  aceording  to  the  French  fashion,  was 
parted  on  her  forehead,  and  fell  npon  her  sbonlders  In  long  luxuriant 
cwls^  its  dark  anbnm  eolotur  enhancing  the  delicate  whiteness  of  her 
skin ;  whilst  her  oheeks  were  slightly  tinged  with  a  roseate  hue. 

There  waa  sometUag  so  e^&tremely  graceful  in  her  movements^ 
ihai  the  attention  of  all  was  rivetted  upon  her.  Playfully  conversing 
with  Luey»  and  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  little  girl's  joke,  she 
had  stooped  down  to  caress  her  lovely  page.  The  outline  of  her 
faalarea  stood  out  from  tha  dark  background  of  her  veil:  her  eye 
wta  cast  down*  and  only  the  long  dark  lashes  aud  the  beautiful 
arched  eyelxiowB  wera  insible»  giving  promise  of  endless  cbannsr 
whenever  the  eye,  now  concealed  under  its  Udy  should  be  visible* 
Sbe  had  nearly  readied  the  doorway  before  Lprd  Archibald  had 
mcorered  from  his  anrpriae  and  achnffation* 

^  Who  is  Ais  ?"  be  ttKdaimed,  iiic»p»bl9  of  turning  his  eye» 
fr«m  her, 

'<  Do  yon  mean  Lady  Melyille  ?"  ipquired  Om  duchfNs,  with  m 
much  coldness  and  indifference,  that  the  earl,  struck  by  its  cosjlrailt 
to  hla  own  eaudted  ftelinge,  eM  an  inquiring  glance  upon  her;  and 
these  (wo  only  required  this  hasty  interchange  of  looks  to  show- that 
they  had  guessed  and  wideraiood  rightly  eaoh  others'  thoi]^hts  aud 


But  there  was  no  Umit  for  ftirAer  explanation.  The  lady  entered 
llie  room,  and  turning  her  face  ^r  a  moment  to  those  present,  sbe 
then  endeavoured  to  withdraw  her  veil  from  Lucy's  hands.  ^Vhilat 
stooping  for  this  pnrpose/the  veil  beoame  wrapped  round,  her  head^ 
wd  aa  she  drew  herself  np>  and  slowly  raised  bar  large  dark  eyes, 
standing  still  meanwhile  to  consider  what  should  be  ber  next  stef^ 
she  more  resembled  one  of  Raphael's  ideal  beauties,  than  a  human 
The  duchess  herself  was  conquered  by  this  lovely  creature. 
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who  appeared  destined  hj  her  channs  to  delight  her,  tilioagfa  she  at 
the  Isiame  time  awakened  gloomy  thoughts;  she  therefore  heard, 
without  surprise,  an  exclamation  of  wonderment  from  her  son,  who 
had  entered  unheard,  and  now  stood  behind  her  chair. 

The  language  of  admvatlon,  though  onlj  expressed  by  a  look  or 
a  gesture,  is  so  easily  participated  in»  that  it  is  often  perceptible  by 
those  to  whom  it  refers,  whilst,  with  the  happy  ingenuousness  of 
youth,  they  do  not  seek  to  account  for  it  by  their  oVm  unconscious 
pre-eminence,  but  by  the  good-will  and  kindness  which  they  are 
rejoiced  to  meet  with  in  those  around  them.  This  is  one  of  the 
beautiful  enjoyments  of  that  age  when  we  neither  seek  nor  desire 
distinction,  and  when,  with  generous  enthusiasm,  we  attribute 
that  approbation  to  the  ideal  which  we  have  formed  for  ourselves 
of  the  love  and  charity  exercised  by  mankind.  Happy  dreams! 
which  lead  us  to  step  forth  into  life  with  confidence  in  all  around 
us,  and  with  freedom  and  activity  in  our  minds ;  whilst,  at  a  later 
period,  by  preferring  to  rebiain  unnoticed,  we  yield  to  the  wish  of 
escaping  all  praise,-  as  well  as  all  blame. 

Lady  Melville,  as  she  entered  the  circle  with  all  eyes  ^ed  upon 
her,  felt  her  soul  filled  with  that  trust  and  innocent  pleasure,  of 
which  we  have  defined  the  cause.  Her  features  became  animated, 
and  a  sweet  smile  played  upon  her  lips,  whilst,  gently  gliding 
onward,  she  attempted  to  salute  the  outstretched  band  of  the 
duchess.  /  ' 

"  We  have  you  with  us  again,"  said  the  latter,  kindly.  "  Lucy 
has  taken  the  surest  means  of  retaining  you  a  prisoner,  and  acts  the 
part  of  a  page  in  order  that  you  may  not  again  escape  from  us." 

"  Did  she,  then,  refuse  to  return  to  us  ?"  said  the  old  duchess, 
as  she  kissed  the  forehead  of  the  lovely  girl,  who  knelt  on  the  foot- 
stool at  her  feet:  **i£  so,  she  shall  sit  by  me  as  a  punishment,  and 
assist  me  to  pull  silk." 

"  I  have  wished  for  this  punishment,"  said  the  lady,  with  a 
sweet  smile.  **  I  longed  to  be  a  witness  of  the  happiness  which  1 
knew  reigned  here,  and  Arabella  and  Lucy  came  to  the  aid  of  my 
wishes." 

Her  eye  turned  towards  the  young  duke,  who  stood  motionless 


bekimf  his  tao&tti^t  ohtiir^  Aft  if  ke  c#idd  ifottemlm  bb  g&m  irom  a 
b^g^  irho  sttrtMifised  alt  tb«  dreftiHR  of  hit  yvntbliji]  iiticjf.  3triick* 
b^  the  expresiicm  vkh  whi«h  he  regarded  ber,  Bfad^  arcrted  faer  eyes^ 
intd  cast  them  em  Lord  Archibcttd^ 

''Permit  me,  lady  MelriOe,'*  said, the  fOui^er  dadieas,  "to 
ifitrodace  m  ytvi  my  eldeel  son,  the  Duke  of  HiMtimgham^  ^ho 
iHshes  to  cenifirm  the  proteetion  whfdi  I  hate  gmnted  to  you." 

**  Hy  Uttd,"  said  the  lady,  aft<»r  ^vndtiof  ftr  fait  reply  to  his 
dkrther's  iiitrodiielie&,  **  I  pray  Ood  that  he  wiU  bkas  thk  honoiiraUe 
hoose,  atid  1  tiiank  ym  for  not  withdrawisg  Aat  ptotectioiiy  wbick 
yoof  mother  hat  toodieaM  to  me«" 

^Ltdy  Melri^"^  aiswered  tfai»  yiwvg  diik%  «'tan  never  bo 
oMged  to  be^  proteetkm^  Wherever  ebe  Amn  henclf,  le^  will 
ztw«y»  eomoiasd  the  etrrieeo  of  eihenb  Hsr  freseoae  1b  a  faronr 
granted  by  fate^  le«v^.batoiio  wisb--4hat  it  nay  be  {nroioaged." 

Be  had  epokea  theio  worda^  fai  •%  toiee  tseaminit  widi  agitatbn, 
and  ho  now  approachoi  bef  with  aa  «ipftfliieA  of  rorerence  in  hio 
fghnitkg  &ee,  which  slrei^sukened  tiie  ieepEeHnn  kaeworda  haA 
]»rodaced.  His  mother  felt  disposed  to  inter^apt  kia^  and  faaateBed 
to  {nfcrodttce  the  lady  to  her  bE0ther4fl'law,  Let d  Giandtod. 

Bodi  gmtlemeaiNdd  trib«te  to  her  beaaiy^  but  la  a  very  difierenft 
manner.  For  the  ire^t  hw  moiaentB,  Lotd  Archibald  oonid  nofe 
express  Mnisdf  with  his  aocastoved  petiteaess,  but  i^panred  cbb« 
tMufassed,  aad  as  if  itaahio  to  find  iviH'd»  in  wkkh  to  gbrenttoranoli 
to  what  he  deskwd  to  say.  ^9t  so  Lady  Mekiiile^  ^iko  .laddealy 
exclaimed — 

<«Lord  ArehMId  ekidferd!  You  am  tho  etlekrstod  Lord 
Gkmdford;  tho  friend  of  Benty,  iVhieo  of  Walesl  How  deUgfated 
I  am  lo  kaow  yon  I  Ok  my  lerd,  I  have  often  heavd  of  yon*  for 
yon  wero  lored  by  si^dear  aaeio  aKi  «aait  How  hmg  haert  I 
respected  yem^  bsforo  this  momisiti" 

She  uttered  ilds  with  t^  ^bemeitee  which  exdted  orai  her  owm* 

surprise ;  and  the  ftarof  baling  bee»  too  bold  cotered  bear  £Boe  i^A 

Unties,  and  caused  her  eye  to  sink  on  the  grooad.    Lord  Axdofr 

baht  had,  meanwhfl^  recOTsred  Iknself^  and  now  c«n»  to  her 

Lta.  or  W&tL.  lo«.«*>Tot.  V.  I 
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assistance.  He  led  her  to  her  seat;  and  the  pleasure  which  ke 
expressed  at  her  flattering  speech  allayed  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid  girl,  who  now,  regarduig  him  with  confidence  and  with 
yonthfol  cuiiositj,  perceived  with  astonishment  the  plain  and  almost 
repalsiye  features  of  this  celebrated  man.  What  we  designate  by 
the  words  "  good  breeding/'  had,  in  her,  become  a  perfect  cul- 
tivation of  the  heart  and  of  the  understanding:  she  not  only  there- 
fore suppressed  the  disappointment  which  this  scrutiny  had  occasioned, 
but  her  noble  mind  taught  her  to  honour  the  glorious  powers  of  the 
soul,  and  to  forget  the  shell  in  which  they  reposed.  Her  heart  was 
touched  by  the  sight  of  a  man  so  celebrated,  and  who  had  also  bec^ 
respected  by  her  dearest  friends ;  and  the  recollection  of  her  own 
separation  from  those  so  beloved  by  her,  added  to  the  kmdness  and 
goodness  of  those  by  whom  she  was  now  surrounded,  made  her  ao 
much  the  more  susceptible  of  favourable  impressions. 

There  is  a  certain  feeling  of  the  heart,  which  difiRirs  from  a  great 
and  settled  grief,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  mixture  of  joy  and  sorrow^ 
producing  gentle  tears,  by  which  we  express  that  to  which  we  cannot 
give  utterance  in  words. 

The  young  Lady  Melville  felt  this,  now  that  she  was  delivered 
from  her  great  misery,  placed  amongst  noble  people,  and  assured  of 
their  kindness.  What  a  happiness  !  what  a  blessing !  for  which  to 
be  thankful  to  God !  And  yet,  separated  from  all  that  her  heart  had 
till  now  caUed  happiness,  her  prospects  clouded  by  an  insecurity,  a 
loneliness,  which  no  early  forebodings  had  ever  shadowed  forth — 
what  a  sudden  accumulation  of  sorrow ! 

Our  minds  often  possess  an  extraordinary' power  of  rapidly  sur- 
veying all  that  has  hitherto  occurred  in  our  lives.  The  flood  of  re- 
collection sweeps  over  the  chords  of  oar  hearts,  touching  all,  and 
mocking  the  chaos  which  yawns  in  the  depths  beneath.  This  waa 
the  case  with  our  heroine,  when  Lord  Archibald  inquii*ed  the  name 
of  his  unknown  friend.  Her  lips  were  closed  with  grief,  and  her 
eloquent  eye  was  filled  with  tears,  which  fell  upon  her  hot  cheeks, 
and  which  were  the  overflowing  of  a  heavy  heart.  The  sympathy 
was  irrepressible  with  which  all  present  regarded  this  lovely  hioe, 
now  so  gloomy  and  troubled,  which  a  moment  before  had  beamed 
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with  cheerfiilness.  Lord  Archibald  was  destined  to  be  a  second 
time  embarrassed,  for  he  looked  upon  himself  as  the  innocent  cause 
of  her  sorrow.  The  ladies,  too,  could  not  repress  their  sympathy, 
and  would  have  come  to  their  sdd,  bad  not  the  strong-minded  gnrl, 
suddenly  moderating  her  feelings,  resumed  her  wonted  composure. 

*<  Be  not  angry  with  me,  my  lord,"  said  she,  whilst  a  sweet 
smile  flitted  across  her  face,  and  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes;  "  sor- 
row is  new  to  me;  but  my  dear  friends  shall  not  have  educated  me 
in  vain,  for  I  will  be  strong,  even  in  misfortune.  Forgive  me:  I 
vrsa  overcome,  because  my  thoughts  had  flown  back  to  those  I  loved* 
But,"  added  she,  with  increasing  vehemence,  "  I  was  ungrateful  to 
feel  grief  when  I  have  a  new  cause  for  thankfulness,  in  having 
found  here  a  person  so  beloved  by  those  who  are  gone.  You  will 
take  me  to  my  dear  uncle.  Lord  Mar,  whom  you  probably  saw  when 
you  were  in  Loudon?  You  must  have  seen  him  for  he  is  one  of 
the  king's  courtiers." 

As  she  hastily  spoke  these  words,  her  eyes  beamed  with  increas- 
ing hope,  and  joyful  expectation  appeared  in  all  her  features.  But 
the  earl  could  not  give  her  the  wished-for  intelligence:  in  fact,  he 
had  some  difficulty  in  concealing  his  astonishment  at  a  name,  which 
h^  had  known  indeed  among  the  Scottish  nobles,  but  which  he  had 
never  heard  at  court,  much  less  was  he  acquainted  with  the  indivi* 
dual  who  was  thus  designated. 

"  My  stay  in  London,  my  lady,"  said  he  gently,  **  was  ou  this 
occasion  very  brief,  and  I  mingled  but  little  with  the  pei*sons  who 
surround  our  gracious  monarch.  His  health  compels  him  to  shorten 
the  duration  of  his  levees;  and  at  other  times  he  remained  in  his 
private  apartments,  accompanied  oidy  by  his  most  intimate  atten- 
dants. Besides,  as  the  duchess  has  no  doubt  apprised  you,  1  have 
lately  resided  long  in  Germany,  and  thus  the  Earl  of  Mar  might 
easily  be  tinknown  to  me.  I  cannot,  therefore,  at  this  moment 
give  you  any  positive  information  concerning  him." 

"  But,"  inten-upted  the  young  duke,  with  an  impatience  created 
by  his  desire  to  serve  the  lady,  "  your  wish  shall  be  immediately 
itilfilled.  I  will  communicate  your  desire  to  my  brother  Richmond, 
who,  with  his  great-uncle,  Lord'  Salisbury;  is  in  uninterrupted  falter- 
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^(mrae  witk  the  king.  He  will  be  bappy  to  searck  outpour  uius^. 
md  acqaaini  iidia-m(fa:*yoiur  present  abode.  Asr  sooa  as  you  b^aYQ 
bottoored  m&  ifitb  year  commandsy  the  xaessengtr  sbAll  depart  far 

The  ho^  9i  the  yesmg  lady»  whicb  bad.  been  depreeded  l^  Lord 
JutfBkkhM^^ynmdSf  weie  agsim  excited  by  the  dake's  friendly  o£fer. 
Sb»  i*elied  with  eonfidence  ou  his  kiadnesa^  and  her  beautifal  eye 
tMqkcd  bi»  befofo  ber  Mpa  eoidd  do  so. 

:'*  Yea  ace  so  gjuteroos  and  compassioxkatel  lam  certaiajny 
Tftele  Trill  endeavoiir  to  find  me^  bat  it  will  a&)rd  me  much  more 
fAewise^  i£  yea  will  p^form  what  yoo  have  suggested.  I  siiall  thna^ 
in  all  pFG^babUilnj^  be  sooner  restored  to  him,  and  thea  bow  mock 
wUl  I  thank,  yoa  a&d  tins  whole  honse  I" 

^  NotwithBtaadiflg  this,"  said  tbe  youngs  dnchesa,  *'  I  most  re- 
C|veflt  yon  t»  dehky  tbia  miauon  nniil  I  have  eommnsicated  to  Lord 
Archibald  the  principal  facts  in  your  history.  He  will  then,  I  tbink^ 
be  able  to  j«dgB  better  how  ta  make  these  isqmries.'' 

Sfo  one  j^i;^^eared  more  pleased  with  this  proposition  than  L<H:d 
Arcbibild ;  bnta  siigbfe  flush  of  snrprise  was  visible  on  the  features 
of  the  yooag  kdy,.  which  appeared  to  im^^nire — ^  Why  seek  any 
other  me8B»  whea  th*  way  lias  so^  opea  before  as  T'  and  tbe  ditke, 
who  was  watdhimg  ber  coonteBanc^  ai^l  goeased  her  thoQglsta»  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  yield  implicitly  to  hia  mother's  request 

^  U  Lady  Melville  witiiRgly  cpisents  ta  this  delay,"  said  he 
gravely^  and  at  the  same  time  xespectfally  tumiiig  to  tha  dachess» 
^'  year  will  shall  gaide  soy  actioas ;  but  I  truft  that  yon  will  do 
nothii^  conlrary  to  her  iacliBatictt:  say  one  w«tdj|  aod  I  will 
instantly  despatch  a  neaseagjBr  to  towB.." 

'  No»  no»  my  ktfdy  be  not  sa  bastyy,"  cried  the  lad/i  £ar  her  eye 
had  caught  the  proad  look,  of  the  ducheasi  n^  was  aanoyed  by  tiiia 
o^powtipn  to  her  power;  ^ I  will  not  act  contrary  t» the  will  of 
your  respected  moAer.  No^  my  ledy,^  I  will  not  weary  yoa  with  mj 
impatience^  bat wiU  rely  imi^ottly  opoayoii**' 

These  words  cama  Ilka  an  angel's  greeting  to  the  hearta  of  alL 
Tbd^  first  flash  of  exdtementy  prodnced  by  the  allastoa  to  8n<^  mt- 
portent  circnmataaces,  had  Taaiahed;  and  the  eld  docbefle    en*. 


llesVonred  to  restore  a  more  qni^t  toM  ni  ail  sraand  faer,  Vhibt  hfir 
tlangbter-in-latr  struggled  wil&  Iter  mseasmess.  Lord  Arcfalbild 
joined  m  the  Ibrefy  coRYersaCieii  wfcicli  ^Uoired,  aad  id  iduoh  the 
^OTiDg  ladies  and  their  Mtendants  freelr  took  part ;  l)ttt  the  jmng 
dnlce  seemed  wiroify  lost  $a  observition  «f  Ladj  MelTille,  and  ooold 
^ot  \vfthstand  ^e  inilneBce  wliloli  ^  TtneoasoioaBl^' exnted  mnr 
all.  She,  howerer,  regarded  tftie  interest  km  had  erineed  ht  bar 
misfortunes  as  simply  arising  from  kindness,  and  met  Ids  e^  wo 
mnocemlj,  and  spoke  to  IsSm  so  oftea,  thai  act  Umg^  ht  became 
animated,  although,  at  the  «ame  time,  he  seemed  ebanged  towiDrds 
all  bnt  her  nitSi  irhom  he  had  just  become  aofialBted,  aid  who 
esteemed  htm  in  common  ^th  ifi  the  membera  of  tiiia  faadiy. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  next  morning  the  fkmily  assembled  at  breakftist  in  the 
beautiful  centre  hall,  which  was  illuminated  hy  the  raya  of  the 
morning  sun.  This  repast  being  of  a  leas  formal  dianaeter,  it-f«t- 
nLshed  the  gentlemen  of  th6  party  with  more  freqient  oppertaul^ 
of  showing  attention  to  the  opposite  sex.  All  sM;  where  said  as 
Chey  pleased,  and  the  conversation  was  more  general  and  uacon- 
strained.  The  servants  remained  at  some  distance  from  IIm  iMh, 
ready  at  the  ^lightest  intimatron  to  attend  tbeir  siiii#reaB  ^  htr 
guests ;  and  whilst  each  performed  his-  duties  qvietiy»  4he  aheeaee 
of  all  bustle  or  confusion  enabled  them  to  observe  what  ^ased  at 
the  table,  and  what  they  thus  saw  aird  beard  HDtrmsheot*  the*  Vith 
topics  of  conversation,  when,  at  the  dose  cf  tha  day,  they  wire 
all  assembled  round  the  fire  b  Iba  servants'  hall. 

Some  time  had  elapsed  since  a  day  had  begun  more  merrily  tXim 
the  one  to  which  we  allude.  The  young  ladies  wei*e  ai^mMid  by 
the  cheerfulness  of  thek  bi*other ;  Lord  Arcblbaid  kiereased  thdr 
gay  mirth  by  occasionally  indulging  in  a  few  ii4tty  TemMrhsi^iBd 
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the  old  dncbess,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table,  joined  in  their 
lively  conversation.  She  even,  with  a  silvery  thread  of  voice,  sang 
an  ancient  ballad,  which  she  had  often  heard  from  her  mother,  the 
Oonntess  of  Barleigh,  and  which  related  how  the  poor  spinner 
i'Josceline  was  rewarded  for  her  diligence  by  having  her  beantifni 
flaxen  locks  tamed  into  gold,  which  she  span  into  golden  threads, 
withont  any  diminution  of  her  locks,  until  at  last  she  became  the 
wife  of  a  prince. 

'<  It  is  not  improbable,"  said  she,  when  she  had  finished  the  song, 
**  that  the  Lady  Josceline  was  onr  ancestress.;  for  my  fother  owed 
his  vhrtnes  and  talents  to  a  very  ancient  race  on  his  mother's  side.** 

All  looked  involantarily  at  Lacy,  whose  head,  covered  with  golden 
carls,  peeped  over  the  table  from  ander  her  grandmother's  arm ;  and 
all  felt  that  the  old  Josceline  had  certainly  span  golden  locks  for  her 
litde  descendant.  Lacy  coold  not  forget  the  story  she  had  heard: 
she  did  not,  however  think  anything  abont  her  own  beantifnl  carls, 
except  when  Mistress  Dedington's  morning  task  of  combing  and 
tying  them  laid  a  great  embargo  on  her  patience. 

''Yon  see.  Lacy,**  said  her  mother,  smiling,  ** that  diligence  and 
virtne  are  always  rewarded.  Whenever  Mistress  Dedington  can 
give  me  a  good  acconnt  of  your  industry,  yon  i^all  smg  me  a  vet^e 
.  of  this  song ;  and  although  I  cannot  reward  you  by  turning  your 
locks  into  gold,  yet  I  can  find  somethkig  that  will  yield  you  as 
much  pleasure  as  her  golden  curls  gave  to  the  spinner." 

The  child's  smile  disappeared,  and  she  cast  a  sly  glance  on 
l^tress  Dedington,  who  playfully  held  np  her  finger  in  a  threatening 
'  manner,  A  sigh  relieved  Lucy's  heavy  heart,  and  she  said  thought- 
fully— "  That  will  be  long.  But  we  must  all  be  diligent ;  for  there 
is  not  one  who  loves  the  good  God,  that  will  not  try  to  work." 

Loid  Archibald  had  some  satirical  words  ready:  but  the  old 
dnchess,  stooping  down,  whispered  something  to  her  littie  grand* 
<^iki,  which  caused  her  to  look  up  again.  She  promised  to  teach  her 
the  ballad,  in  order  that  she  might  be  ready  to  sing  it  to  her  mother 
wlMOevtf*  she  deserved  it 

*^  And  then,"  said  Lucy,  <<  what  will  yon  give  me,  when  I  first 
nng  Lady  Josceline  ?" 
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*•  WeHt"  replied  the  ducbess,  "  wliat  would  please  1117  little  Lucy  T 

The  child  placed  her  hands  laughingly  over  her  mouth,  and  then 
looked  roguishly  up  to  her  mother,  and  stretching  out  her  hands,  jshe 
tsried,  '^  A  h<Hrse,  mamma — a  beautiful  little  horse !" 

^  A  horse  I"  resounded  from  all  sid^  of  tho  table,  and  a  loud  laugh 
folkfwed ;  irhile  she  ran  round  and  round,  repeating  her  wish,  and 
Teoeiring  jests  and  caresses  from  all. 

'*  Did  any  one  ever  1^  sudi  a  little  child  upon  a  horse  ?"  said 
the  young  duke,  as  he  caoght  Lucy  in  his  arms,  and  pressed  her  to 
him*  *'  You  wild  ehild,  Josoeline  did  not  win  her  golden  curls  in 
that  manner." 

^' Do  not  scold,  her,  my  lord,**  said  Lady  Melville,  drawing  Lucy^ 
towards  her.  ^'  I  am  quite  of  your  oinnion,  my  dear.  There  is 
nothing  more  delightful  than  a  high-spirited  horse,  carrying  us,  aa 
if  on  wings,  and  yet  obedient  to  the  least  touch  of  our  fingers :  it 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  God's  creatures." 

''  To  horse !  to  horse !"  cried  the  young  duke,  springing  joyfully 
from  his  seat,  and  delighted  with  the  praise  which  his  favourite  ex. 
ereise  had  rcceiyed  from  so  beautiful  a  mouth. 

All  rose  from  the ,  table.  The  clear  morning  air,  the  brilliant 
sunny  sky,  and  the  fresh  green  of  the  country,  made  it  a  fitting 
hour  for  an  equestrian  excursion.  The  elder  ladies  gave  permission 
to  the  younger  ones  to  take  this  exercise,  in  which  they  could  not  par- 
ticipate. An  intimation  from  the  duchess,  however,  detained  Lord 
Archibald  near  her;  and  the  arrangements  for  the  morning's  amuse- 
ment were  undertaken  by  the  young  duke,  who,  with  Ramsey, 
hastened  to  ^ve  the  requisite  orders,  and  to  select  the  most  beauti- 
ful animal  in  the  stable  for  her  who  would  so  well  become  it.' 

The  young  ladies  retired  to  prepare  for  the  ride  \  whilst  AGstress 
Dedington  promised  Lucy  that  she  would  take  her  to  the  old 
duchess's  balcony,  from  whence  they  could  see  the  party  set  off. 
Thither,  also^  the  elder  part  of  the  company  betook  themselves,  for 
the  duchess  had  promised  to  relaA.the  stranger's  story  to  Lord 
Archibald. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  balcony  when  the  cavalcade 
emerged  from  under  the  gateway  of  tiie  castie,  and  pursued  its  wajr 
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^n  the  vaUey  liiloiKi^  !FlKM.gc«m,  e^^  iVpoVured  to  ^Ffi  fresh 
rdastkily  to  AeihMi}  :«f  )tbe  b<kr9«&;  Ai^eU»  W4»  9a  eisfieri^itced 
.'«i}u^ildAii ;  itbe:  fi|<b  titafidiijJa  Jmt  «fi^4l%  md  g«ided  lier  ^ited^ 
with  skill ;  hel'ifigfui  ivfm  ^iffi\%  md.grsmfdt  nod  hflr  joiiiif..%e 
;|9ola&d  efepefeinUy  toflsslf  fima  Miioii««b  tbe  dftrk  earls  bfVkich  it 
iiBsa  JdMded;  Sk»  xoi^  .im  ^vanoe  of  the  panlif^  alineded  bjr  h^ 
master,  who  was  proud  of  his  pupit^avid  gave  her  ma^  instnKtiai^ 
iioc  the  JMbAgcMMiit  of  h«r  vto^d*  Theso  two  sow .  turaed  the 
:4orB^r  ^tbe  friil,.4»d  mnUig  a r^spn^tfirf  how  to  the  specUtoraiii 
iihe  bidcoii7»  Aef  ^eir  jib^t^t  i^iH)^  ftlo^.the  greea.yj^ 

The  duke  had  given  Lady  Melville  the  choice  of  three  hofA9S. 

.Tkuij  wiare  ^equally  bfit^ii&l,  t«(  a  cQOApiw^ar  irgald  at.  w^e  have 

rSiagi«d.out.i]M» vel«gantiRfO0(v  wjiose  M  «loadei:  s^,  aiidi)ean^6% 

pjbmed  timbeu .  cpirid  Heft )»  vieir«d  without  ndamtiaa*    Snartisf  , 

.and  throwing  hk  hoad  jn>yaUy  hacik»  he  4iapiAy«d  his  foiorr^ 

nostrils ;  and  the  foamiiig  taoiith,  tho  p^iated  ear«»  and  the  <Jekr 

/brown  :<eye»  with.^hich  ho  locji^ed  a^  Lady  M^lrUl^  p^postnted 

aiddk^al  attt«ctloQS  to  this  oAtbooiaslic  adwdrer  fof  the  si^jostic 

animal.    Whilst  his  hi>Q&  TQi^tlefdiy  {ii^w«|d  the  |§^Oftnd>  eho  pii^^d 

i^Mft  inelynooiplted  mtao  with  iter  heautifttl  hands  ;  asd,  hofor^  ti^e 

.^fdoiko  could  advanoo  (to^inQf  aotfistaiicot  she  had  vaulted  into  the  ssddl^, 

:m  Ughtly  as  a  f«ather  jr j^  Ibom  the  g^oiiiid,  sei«ed  the  hridie,  ^, 

With  «tt  esdaqMtlda  oC  delights  jcoleased  tk^  ^tkit^d  JCxe»UiX6i^fm 

;JiM  inpatimit  pawingSi  hy  giviiig  hin  iMi^  r«]jB. 

«Thiey  art  woithy  of  ea«h  other,"  exolaimed  the  old  grocpr 
TOgvding  her  with  pteaftniio.  whilst  he  }ed  forth,  the  Imo^  9f  ^ 
fimnirilBy  the  4iiil(0 :  /^oa<d)f  jn  their  ki»d«  a  s^ast^i^^r 

^'  What  meaoest  thoa  ?"  4e9is«ded  the  young  dui^it  <^li^g  i  sod 
'mlMiit  waiting  fo  a  i«]»ly,  ho  hounded  off  ^t#r  the  Jiight^ooted 
<]iorae,  wJiich,  <ts  if  conscious  of  the  akilful  hand  tilMt  guided  hinit 
fftiolned  himself  a  model  of  sj^iit,  of  gr^ic^  iqotifii^.  9^^  iUFCmpt 
obedknee  to  the  sUghtost  toU4^.    .     . 

Whan  rl«ady  Melville  and  4ba  dvbsi  e^pm^  tiOfletA^^  A  cry^ 
delight  was  heard  from  Lucy,  who  loved  Lady  Melvillo  *witb  hir 
mribolo .  Jttart. .  Jbtt  lattei^  jtet^rs^tng  her  hprs»!s  #i^i  ,s«ff<ared  him 
|»  pttnoe  vonife^  .und^r  Jlhfi^  hfdf^cKyx  ?«hUa .  ^  f#l^  i^  b»|«^t|N^ 


jHtti^wbisted  'witli  ioiiQceiife  Jo}V'  md  ntamd  Loej^  give6tiii|p« 
ah^/4bc«  ImrtMed  in  meet  AMbtlkt,.  wli»  had  tiirAed  bick;  aad 
tli»  iie  little  «niii  wn  fonaed^  iriiiah  wm  «iosod  1^  Cgris^r  and  the 
otber  atteodants. 

'  Thoqe;  iM  j*D3^m\  bifcni  mid  aot  aUedeli  iba  chumhig 
ipeqtaoiff.  Olia  jidtUMifei>refe«B  iiioMd  tfas  vsnng  featlierf  «]imi 
the  caps,  whilst  the  oatlines  of  th^inigans  ww^dmcbf  defined  is 
the  pare  Mri  Gnua&loets  attd  happhiesa  seeand  qidead.aver  all» 
ted  tjw  kM  etogioft  foniib  .«£  ihoie  liho  Mowed  did  opt  deltrogr 
the  impression  produced  by  the  three  first  equestrians.  The  sp&ata^ 
not  if^earedy  by  mkuk  oaoBMi,  to  miA  to  iiimaai  •&  the  iadconj 
liil  lhi»  Hie  of  Jutti  ivwarda  fihefiield  woald  (Nreed  tin  riden  Hhni 
ftoir  fiev :  wheR  ifce  ddthiMii^  vUorins  a  iesd  ay,  iiwd#  a  Yidteal 
rush  to  the  railing  of  the  hiloniy^  and  tBdeaTOaved  to  ottU  htak 
fiiBtoB,  who  hod  eeotpad  ten  the  eaatfe,  tad,  hyiag  Mb  aoia.  to 
tiiogiiMmdiiiinratroMvilAiiftheaieiU  lusto  The 

«iil«f  ^  iKiiesa  woe  iiot  whfl%  <Binregflrded»  md  Laof's  gwHde 
voice  seconded  her  efforts  so  powerfhllj,  that  Gaston  pricked  vpMg 
aato  for  oB'iMiooty  leofeed  ifi  to  ^  lialoonj,  lad  eacpnosod  hii  joy 
m  anArswd  gmbeb ;  Int  when  k»  iuidei;itood  thai  he  was  deaortd 
to  remain  behind,  he  uttered  a  cry,  and  after  looking  vp,  aa  if  ko 
eiitftttott  a  fa^aiiry  he  sit  of  with  radaabkd  speed  after  the  ridfers. 
Breadikss  wvtik  agUaiion,  ike  doeheas  ragnded  the  soeao  be^ 
bar.  Gaston  ^aaaed  tfiroagb  tke  aitendants,  and  la  tha  aaao 
oiMnaBl  eprang  -apon  Lad^  MeMllie^  konmy  ioitiiiag  as  it  aaemod  to 
OBdlrace  faeri  The  aaiimal,  aot  a  Mtfle  oknaed^  darted  ioarwwtd  la 
Iho  air,  to  that  it  reqaired  ail  her  paetmoe  of  aiad  toaaabio  lier 
t6  kmp  her  itet     . 

The  aeaolai  cry  ^m  tbo  dwchesa  m  soaie  memare  aKpfaoaadtfae 
ikwL 

^  lire  wild  oneatnroP  abe  einlwaied;  *^  I  feored  anoa  dfauter 
firom  his  violence." 

After  haTlBg  gnetod  hia  tnaater'aod  Arabdla,  Ga«toa  eantimied 
«o  avess  Lady  MehriUe;  and  thia  liiiaoeoaataliie  attaefavMat  to  a 
er  iuiving  attraelad  the  atteatioB  «f  Lord  AtiMikM,  iHtb 
tfiehtbat  she  amst  BOW  explain.    iMM^i,  alee,  abe  Ait  tluft 
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Lady  Melville's  doubts  respecting  this  saliject  were  not  withoBt 
reason ;  for  it  was  only  with  the  most  cooslraiaed  mumer,  and  wkh 
averted  face,  that  she  snmmoned  reipltttton  to  reply  to  Lord  Arcfai* 
bald's  remark. 

«  Gaston,"  said  she,  *^  made  acquaintance  with  the  lady  upon  the 
terrace,  and  has  since  attached  himself  to  her  thfoog^  her  eooipaa* 
sionate  heart  and  gentle  caresses.'^ 

»  Yes,  onde,"  said  Lucy,  ''I  will  tell  yon  afoont  it--4iow  Gaatoo, 
my  dear,  good  Gaston,  would  not  leave  her  until  she  awoke,  and 
Aen— *' 

^  Leare  ns  now,  Lucy,"  interrupted  the  dndiess  kindly,  but  with 
decision :  '^  are  the  crumbs  in  your  apron  for  nodiing  ?  Feed  your 
pensioners,  who .  are  waiting  there,  and  have  long  ago  discovered 
that  their  little  Lucy  brings  them  food/' 

At  these  words  Lucy  went  to  the  edge  of  the  balcony^  whare  the 
birch-tree  protected  the  nests,  and  strewed  her  crumbs;  and  then^ 
being  gently  reminded  by  Mistress  Deddington,  wei^  obecKendy 
away. 

Having  seated  herself  at  the  open  door,  the  duchess  now  related 
to  her  brother  the  history  of  Lady  Mary  Mehilie,  as  it  is  already 
known  to  ns. 

.  A  pause  followed  the  narration.  Lord  Archibald  appeared  to 
expect  that  his  mother  would  make  some  remark  upon  it ;  but  as 
she  remained  silent,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  speak.  He  had 
some  difficulty  in  deciding  what  he  ought  to  say;  for  upon  1^ 
sunken  cheek  and  exhausted  features  of  his  sister-ln*iaw,  which 
had  become  thus  during  her  relation,  might  be  read  the  commentary 
on  the  story  which  she  had  been  careful  to  narrate  witii  exact  truth, 
and  which  he  could  not  unriddle.  We  utter  our  thoughts  the  more 
fluently,  when  we  are  donbtfnl  whether  we  can  succeed  in  soothing 
or  calming  those  to  whom  we  address  ourselves ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
Lord  Archibald  found  himself  in  this  ]»redicament. 

"  I  beHeve,"  said  he,  "  that  il  must  be  apparent  to  all,  either  that 
the  young  lady  is  herself  deceived  as  to  her.  real  situation,  or,  I  add  it 
unwillingly,  that  she  has  endeavoured  to  deceive  ns.  What  she  haa 
told  us  (tfher  own  name  and  rank  will,  I  fear,  be  little  confirmed,  whilaft 
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there  is  bnt  sliglift  probability  of  her  Isiiowtng  correclly  the  station  of 
those  with  whose  names  she  is  anacqnainted.  I  thinks  ladies^  It 
cannot  lure  escaped  toot  penetration,  that,  in  mj  answer  respecting 
Lord  Mar,  I  only  wished  to  gain  time ;  for  although  I  could  not  at 
once  declare  the  ftct  to  her,  there  is  no  indiyidual  of  that  name  either 
at  court,  or  in  attendance  upon  the  king.  The  family  is  known  toi 
you,  as  well  as  to  myself  from  its  having  played  an  important 
though  equiTOcal  part  in  the  dbtorbances  of  Scotland^  during  th&. 
reign  of  Mary  Stuart  I  formerly  knew  an  Earl  of  Mar ;  bnt  when 
I  went  into  Scotland  with  my  fother,  at  the  command  of  the  lat^ 
queen,  he  was  an  old  man,  bent  double  with  age,  and  sometimes 
presented  himself  at  the  court  of  James.  But  after  hearing  the 
sorrowful  news  of  the  deadi  of  Queen  Mary,  which  my  honoured 
father  so  unwillingly  conveyed,  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him, 
except  that  he  returned  to  his  own  eastfe,  near  Edinburgh,  and  was 
said  to  have  died  soon  afterwards. 

'*  Tins  earl  had  only  two  daughters,  by  difforent  marriages,  pa 
first  wife  was  a  French  lady,  who  had  come  to  Scotland  with  Mary 
of  Gkiiae,  the  wife  of  James  V.,  to  whom  she  was  nearly  related. 
The  eldest  daughter  of  this  marriage  we  are  aequainted  with:  she 
married  Idlers,  against  the  will  of  her  father,  I  belieye,  and  lived 
in  deep  obseurlty  until  after  the  death  of  her  husband.  Her  son 
reeelved  a  place  at  court;  and  we  have  since  seen  his  mother  as 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham.  The  second  wife  was  an  English- 
woman,'' eontmued  Lord  Archibdd,  quickly,  ^  but  I  am  not  certain 
as  to  her  name.  She  also  had  a  daughter,  immediately  after  whose 
birth  she  died,  leaving  her  sole  heiress  to  Lord  Mar ;  who^  I  believe, 
was  afterwards  reconciled  to  his  eldest  dau^ter,  and  entrusted  to 
her  the  education  of  her  sister. 

''This  is  all  that  I  can  remember  about  this  fiunily ;  and  there 
appears  in  it  little  which  has  cQunezion  with  the  yomig  lady,  except 
that  the  youngest  daud^iter  of  Lord  Mar  married  the  Earl  of  Mel* 
ville.  It  will  be  easy  to  ascertain  whether  she  is  a  daughter  of  tiii? 
marriage ;  but  how  can  we  reconcile  her  statement  that  the  Countess 
of  Melville  had  a  younger  sister  and  two  brothers,  when,  in  fact, 
aha  had  only  an  elder  sister  ?    And  yet,**  continued  Lord  ArcMbald, 
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htcmlBg  noro  wttrady  intevQ^ted  in  ilm  ]iistonr»  <^&v:en  tbia  imr' 

.  proMde  parH  ti  ber  omifefisjoii  jg  bf  far  the  clear^a^  ^r  certainlj 

*§  ktti  px)d  ramm  Id  b6,Mtoii|d»cd«t  her  jgooKam^e  roaapecting  the 

iBtoeoiid  piit  of  her  ifaa7«    SIm  atofccs  thiit  £he  does  not  know  the 

state  of  the  pUiee  wfakk  mwa  tte  soena  of  Jber  h^jyiness  and  duties 

•^tkat  she  neTor  heavd  tha  Bftflie  of  her  best  £:Xe»d  and  relation 

eeirtemigg  iierseif  wi4i  ealiing  hiai  JLopd  £ober|.    TcfJj  thi^  was 

Ik  retf  implieit  end  relyieg  ee2ff4aQM^  which,  howeyert  ii;  appears 

f6  tn^  would  not  have  bfsm  mi^k  weidwed  hj  the  euaple.and 

^(aiHirtil  desire  of  esoeaialeiog  the  ttemee  of  persona  eo  dear«  as  well 

ee  of  tlie  f^aeet  wiiere  Ifafse  btiffv^  ohjfots  reaUed*    The  unnatural 

^erseentloii  of  one  imele,  wMlst  the  ether  eppeared  so  amiable^  is 

also  difieuH  to  ceoncil^  i&id  ffMis  io  he  based  npon  a  j^ofound 

igBoraBce,  m  the  partef  tbe  km^^  r^ep^inf  the  relationship  of 

Ae  Iftify  lAgm  ^bt  eld  ehapbedain  earned  msff^    Eyen  granting 

that  the  ladj's  fears  prevented  Jier  from  evowiiy  herself  as  the 

fiiece  of  tida  nuno^  etUly  if  ehe  w«re  reallj  so,  the  old  eervant  quist 

liate  been  wdi  ewsrap  if  he  imnre  ever  so  simple^  that  ebe  ha4  e 

r%bt  te  hcs*  ncle's  pratectisi*  il 

'   ^<  Weeaa  thus  caeHj'.pcvceiTe  Aat  the  concluding  links  of  her 

Morf,  each  la  the  deetii  of  the  ehewheriaiiD^  may  have  ^en  pur- 

.^oaely  deviesd  te  thoew  e  cleod  of  qpijwterj  OFer  her  arriTfl  here, 

imd  to  render  e«r  inqskiea  iuicerl;a«B^    AH  corroboration  of  theni 

rests  entirely  witii  the  young  ladyi  and  altbengb  X  would  not 

^rffllngly  excite  ewpicien  egainet  ep  J<»n9g  wd  iorely  a^  wopiiiy 

Hiere  are  eo  many  eeatradictioiie  ia  her  tale*  th^  a  Teqr  dose  lA- 

▼es^tioB  KTtqelilto." 

^  Lord  ib-chibald  totnnd  to  hie  ei«t^  ^at  the  cp^duaion  of  this 
speech,  as  if  to  demand  her  acquiQacMSe.  jp  wbait  he  had  said; 
IM  the  dudmi  remidned  Iwawimhie- .  ^  eyea/vfere  &&ed  upon 
^Ihe groittMl,  her  i^aakBireve  eeteerk^^  ss^i  her  heiid  rested  vij^ 
ler  hand.  Tie  eld  dmehna  «{iiear^4  <wxiaua  to  wlthdnaw  the 
mttestioA  ef  her  sen .  ftom  Jbia  eieter*  £lhe  therefone  raised  heradf 
'«j^ftaher<aiaar,8af»gb     .• 

*  Oertaiely,  my  mb,  there  is  h^e;  a  cloud  spr«»d  over  the  cir- 
«f  liie  y»mg  iady»  much:  u>  her  diaadvajit^ge.     'B^t 


i^tat,  ill  mj  ofdnion^  redeemt  htf  from  tho  svspidan  of  wUfai  de- 
ceit, l9  her  <mn  tHhauoa  to  tiiMto  omtradiclions,  her  natural  dla^ 
tress  OS  aceoont  of  them,  aid  her  innocently  expressed  wish  to 
olilaHi  an  explaaatiOB  of  all  which  perfilexea  hen  Can  we  thea 
eaaSSy  believe^  eren  if  «•  reject  the  eloquent  evidence  afforded  hj 
ler  innoceflt  a{^3earafloey  snd  her  wbc^  condnct^  that  she  has  de- 
▼»ed  thS9  tale  nerdj  to  intiercet  ns?  BeMde.%  she  has  given  oe 
a  glimpse  of  ttuA  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  allade.  to  the  sndden 
death  ef  her  nearest  relation,  which  i^spears  to  me  so  far  important, 
ftecanse  it  ptaeee  at  least  one  &et  in  onr  hands ;  as  we  have  all 
heard  ef  the  frightfti  fever  which  has  followed  the  great  inunda- 
tfon* 

^<  True,"  replied  Lord  Archibald  qjoieldy;  '<  nearly  all  the  coasi 
bfts  been  vi^ted  by  it,  and  ill  Oaii^ierlaBd  whole  families  have 
&ed.  Bttt  at  the  same  tiiae^  the  emmunly  reported  knowledge 
of  these  sorrowibl  ocearvKieea^  gtiva  great  facility  in  colouring  in£- 
▼idual  events.** 

''  Let  me  adMo#ledga  fardier^  Mod  the  old  duchess,  <'  that, 
in  my  opinion,  Ae  kniardbabilliiea  yon  lusf%  pointed  eat  are  not  so 
strong  as  they  nay  at  irst  ^ht  appear  to  be.  It  is,  truly,  long 
sfnee  I  wat  ymmg ;  nevertheless,  I  efta  very  well  ima^ne  that  a 
ymmg  md  wan»-beaned  beim;  Bugbt  Ibrget  the  naves  of  personal 
and  places  wMdi  bad  the  afrongest  and  BNSt  exclusive  claims  to 
ber  atientiott;  Yon  imae,  AxdiibaU,*'  ooatinned  she,  smiling  also ; 
**  hot  those  who,  like  ne^  hava  nlnabered  three-aoore  and  ten  years, 
have  their  yotffh  agdii  reveaM  to  them»-  At  this  penod  of  life, 
it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  could  be  so  ohavmed  with  persons  as  to  for- 
get iheir  natnee  and  reddencas.  Tbie  ia  the  chief  privilege  of 
yontb,  and  »  poseedded  by  tide  cbarnting  beings  in  whom,  at  the 
first  ghrace,  aa  fnward  devottoa  of  «lid  and  a  deeply  feeling  heaiit 
discover  themselfeit,.  lea^&ig  her  to  realga  besaeli^  without  reserve^ 
to  the  snggestuMis  which  they  ofibr  her<r  I  trust  her,  above  all,  on 
account  of  those  cl^lsb  tales,  wideb  Ifttve  beea  madia  use  of  with 
aneeee^  but  withoM  fotendiag  a  lie,  to  lead  her  away  from  tfaio 

"  May  heaven,  to  all  whom  it  loves,  give  saeb  a  defender    ;  \ 
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yourself  T  exclaimed  Lord  Archibald^  tenderly  rabhig  hk  dear 
eye  to  his  mother.     ''  As  yon  wish  to  engage  my  serviees  in  tiiis 
affair,  I  am  quite  ready  to  accommodate  myself  to  whatever  coune 
you  ladies  may  decide  npon ;  and  I  believe  that  I  am  be  of  seryice, 
under  these  circumstances.     I  certainly  think  that  onr  protege  is 
the  victim  of  a  plot,  which  we  may  conjecture  to  be  either  wrong 
in  itself,  or  probably  as  having,  throngh  unforeseen  drcnmstanoes, 
taken  a  wrong  du*ection.     I  nnderstand,  and  have  indeed  sew, 
that  she  is  in  possession  of  valuable  ornaments,  ^^ch  clearly  indi- 
cate the  wealth  and  high  rank  of  her  {U'otectors ;  and  we  may  hoj^ 
from  the  love  so  tenderly  shown  to  her,  that,   if  her  nncle  still 
exists,  we  shall  succeed  in  onr  inquiries.     Only,  I  cannot  £9r  an  jn- 
fitant  suppose  her  to  be  a  Lady  Melville." 

*'  Be  not  so  rash,  my  lord,"  cried  the  young  docbess,  in  a  strong 
and  abrupt  voice,  and  rising  hastily  from  her  seat,  whHst  in  her  eye, 
nntil  now  heavy,  a  train  of  contending  feelii^  were  seen*  *^  What 
circumstances  can  justify  us  in  committing  the  most  crael  theft,  even 
the  attempt  to  take  away  a  name  ?  We  mnst  not  begin  to  assist  her 
thus :  it  would  render  all  else  worthless  that  we  may  do  for  her ; 
and  it  is  not  generous  in  you  thns  to  ofkr  yonr  assistance." 

Having  expressed  this  opinion,  she  seemed  to  retire  back  into 
herself,  regardless  of  the  impression  her  warmth  had  created.  This 
impression  was  very  different  on  the  two  perstms  present  Whilst 
the  old  duchess  looked  at  her  with  the  warmest  expression  of  love 
and  admiration,  the  most  rigid  coldness  overspread  the  features  of 
Lord  Archibald,  and  his  large,  protrncUng  lips,  smiled  with  an 
expression  which  could  only  wound. 

"  And  will  your  grace  instruct  me  as  to  the  motive  whence  this 
view  arises  ?"  said  he  with  frosty  politeness.  **  It  is  certainly  highly 
important  to  convince  her  that  she  must  be  unreserved  to  those 
whom  my  honoured  sister  chooses  to  assist  he^ ;  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly surmounted  the  greatest  difficulty  if  I  may  begin  my  inquiry 
with  the  certainty  that  she  is  Lady  MelviUe.  Meanwhile,"  added  he, 
with  an  ironical  bow,  "  I  must  conclude  that  your  grace  has  aomie 
private  reasons,  for  I  have  not  penetration  enough  to  find  this  point 
less  ambiguous  than  the  rest " 
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Lont  Archibald^  as  we  have  aLready  said,  possessed  the  cutting 
weapon  of  irony,  which  provokes  and  oftends  more  deeplj  than 
angry  words.  The  duchess  shuddered  at  finding  herself  rebaked  by 
any  (me  in  so  odd  a  manner ;  bat  Lord  Archibald  was  severe  with- 
oitt  regarding  persons,  and  he  alone  sometimes  visited  her  with 
chastisement  in  order  ta  make  her  pliant,  ^e  looked  up  in  sur- 
prise ;  bnt  her  warnith,  as  well  as  her  scorn,  had  alike  disappeared. 
It  was  as  if  a  slight  breath  of  fear  shook  her  firm  voice,  and  as  if 
the  exertion  now'first  relaxed  with  which  she  had  struggled  wi^ 
her  powerfaUy  excited  feelings. 

^^1  hoped  that  yon  might  know  an  Earl  of  Mar,  who  might  be 
her  uncle,"  said  die,  turning  to  Lord  Archibald,  with  a  deep  sigh 
and  an  expression  of  griei^  wholly  overlooking  how  much  these 
words  disagreed  With  those  she  had  previoosly  uttered.  "  I  know 
nothing  more." 

Her  head  sank  exhansted  on  her  heaving  breast,  and  Lord  Archi- 
bald was  softened ;  for  those  who  rarely  show  themselves  overcome 
by  emotion,  as  was  the  case  with  the  duchess,  exercise  so  much  the 
greater  infiuence  over  others  when  they  do  yield.  The  natural 
expression  of  her  features,  which  was  by  no  means  unkind,  now 
returned;  and  it  appeared  as  if  all  now  first  found  themselves 
working  towards  one  aun — ^as  if,  firom  a  confusicm  of  words  hir 
herto  unmeaning,  the  &st  real  opinion  of  each  one  was  developed. 

But  although  a  better  temper  had  returned  to  the  two  principal 
advisers,  there  was  not  tiiat  free  communication  between  thenit 
which  should  seek,  by  a  sincere  interchange  of  thought,  the  most 
judicious  means  of  attaming  the  end  required.  The.  duchess  was 
in  a  position  in  which  one  torments  oneself  and  others  with  fault- 
finding and  heavy  diffiedties,  and  she  knew  not  what  to  advise* 
She  often  condemned,  with  careless  censure,  what  Lord  Archibald  or 
his  mother  proposed;  and  these  both  endured. no  slight  trial  of 
patience,  by  her  impetuous  rejection  of  those  prudent  means,  which 
muist  necessarily  lead  to  success.  Bnt  when  Lord  Archibald  had 
ooee  taken  his  resolution  respecting  any  affair,  he  possessed  the  most 
unwearied  patience.  This  might  be  deemed  the  somewhat  malicious 
consciousness  of  a  superiority,  which  became  more  evident  in  pro- 
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portiofti  to  Ifad  obMmles  by  wbkh  k  w»»  opfwatt^*  Be  Mi  mmA 
diat  hf»  sister  eoikSMled  8eBiediiiig(  he  thiip^efore  vatii^^d  h^ 
dfosety,  and  with  tlto  ckwpeit  pes«iralio%  ia  order  to  disGOver  h&: 
secret  by  the  nmnner  ki  ivhich  ah*  evaded  «r  denied  his  BSAmnptiouu 
But  he  fbttiid  a  eompoeed  sdreraary^  'who  kuew  hm  weS,  and  who 
aulfered  herself  fo  be  charged  witii  a  itm^  diaadTaaligwqfl  to  her 
character,  raUier  thtt  permit  Urn  to  look  too  deei^j  ^ato  her  laiiid. 
The  old  hdy  stood  betreea  tiM  tiro»  lite  a  good  genios.  She 
could  scarcely  call  that  patience  which  aha  diaflafrod  oat  of  love  for 
her  daughter,  whose  violent  emotion  had  aot  eaoaped  her.  It  .wa^ 
doubtlesi^  mortiffifig  to  hear  her  reaaooahle  (leoyoaitiona  OYorthcown ; 
b«t  why  ahoiild  nol  another  person  have  a  diflesent  €q;»oioa? 
Fsrhaps,  while  In  fiiis  humour,  maay  tbfaigB  may  ha?e  been  aj^areat 
to  the  ducheee,  which  Were  uiiperceived  hf  Lard  Archibald ;  and 
her  gentle  heart  could  make  a  thousand  excuses  for  her  bekfved 
daugbt6r-in-law« 

"^Hofw,  my  lady,^  said  Lofd  Arehibiddy  after  bftviaf  debated  £Mf 
an  hour,  and  drawing  his  chidr  near  hary  ^'what  are  the  nei^ 
Commands  of  your  grace  ?* 

''I  thought,  my  dear,"  said  tiia  old  kN^»  qaiedj  interpoauigt 
''that  you  would  permil  my  son  to  write  to  Master  BriBton,  at 
Edinburgh,  to  ascertain  from  him  the  eoBModoft  of  tbelwo  fiuniilear 
It  appears  to  me  aproper  beglanfaigf  fe  thi  'laoai  tosetiftl  po^aA 
is  to  discover  whether  she  is  really  tiia  person  ska  haB  desecibed 
herself  to  be* 

*'This  can  be  done,  if  yfm  graoa  a|ipiof«8  Ic,^'  rtjfw^  LarA 
Archibald.  ^It  Master  Brixton  is  livii^  in  BdisAargh,  aa  Iha 
young  lady  has  said,  my  teller  ^aa  aaaily  be  saai  to  Urn  throagjbi 
my  friend  the  Bi^Mp  of  Linosin,  aad  thaaassrer  OMibenlnraad  ta 
us  in  the  same  ttanner." 

<'Be  it  so^*  said  the  dvdbiess  aiowiy,  and  vriQk  giaal  setf<«oiitrols 
nut  1  wish  that  you  would  do  ItwiA  as  Htftie j^blkUly  as  poesaUek 
Tt  seems  to  me  thai  the  iaqairies  onglit  to  be  bo  amused  that  ik» 
abode  of  those  who  make  tiiem  may  fiot  be  knawm  ami  iwm^ 
partienf arly  that  every  qnestion  of  bur  rebHSag  to  the  eaaa  ttmkk 
be  avoided.'' 
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^  I  w31  mot  Qpp<m  farther,**  said  Lord  Archibald ;  *^  yet  this 
were  perhaps  the  sttfest  ynj  to  procure  a  more  speedy  explanation.** 

^  It  would  lead  exactly  to  what,  for  many  reasons,  I  wieh  to 
avoid,''  replied  the  duchess*  '^It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  if  the 
QnraTelling  of  tiiis  matter  lies  beyond  onr  power,  the  dispensations 
<yf  Heaves  hare  placed  the  lady  niider  onr  protection ;  and  we  shall 
have  done  onr  dnty,  and  be  in  the  right  path,  if  we  endeavour  to 
fiad  the  relations  which  she  prol^sses  to  have.  It  will  then  only 
remain  for  them  to  guard  her  rights ;  or  we  will  do  so,  if  she 
remains  nader  onr  eare.*' 

The  old  dwshess  souled  her  satisfactioii  at  these  words,  which 
were  by  t»  the  most  consist^t  expressioHs  she  had  nttered  during 
tiie  intMvlew ;  and  k  appeared  from  them  that  the  dnchess  had  con- 
quered her  irresolntion  Loird  Archibald  had  also  a  smile  on  his 
faee,  which  showed  that  he  had  still  something  to  propose.  He 
added,  presefitly,  that  it  would  be  a  great  assistance  if  they  wonld  go 
over  the  fhets  d  Lady  Melville's  narrative,  m  order  to  discover,  hj 
means  of  the  time  that  she  had  been  on  the  road,  tiie  last  abode  of 
the  yottng  lady :  evei\  if  the  Section  failed,  the  distance  might  ia 
some  measure  be  settled.  Thus,  it  might  be  conclnded  tiiat  the 
place  was  distant  from  the  eoast,  about  three  days*  journey  from 
Camfoerk&d,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  da/s  journey  frimi  the 
main  road  to  London. 

**  The  lady  left  the  castle  at  midnight,'*  Lord  Archibald  continue^ 
''and  passed  that  night  and  the  Isllowing  day  in  hard  riding,  until 
she  reached  the  little  cottage,  in  the  wood.  After  having  been 
earned  back  there,  and  her  subsequent  escape,  she  gives  us  to 
miderstand,  in  her  too  defective  accomit,  that  she  passed  two  days 
ajtd  nights  on  foot,  and  exhausted.  On  the  thurd  day,  early  in  the 
naonmig,  she  awoke,  as  it  appeared,  m  the  fewest  adjoining  this 
park  ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that,  in  the  state  of  unconsciousness  iit 
which  she  describes  herself,  she  could  have  proceeded  further  than 
through  the  wood  next  the  terrace ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable, 
as  wide  roads,  easily  to  be  distinguished,  lead  through  it  in  this 
direction." 

Lib.  of  Foiu  Rom.— Vol.  V.  K 
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<<  We  will  not  attempt  too  much  at  once,"  interropted  tbe  dncheBs^ 
-with  evident  disquiet.  **  I  haye  promised  to  protect  her  against  hw 
angry  nncle;  and  who  knows  if  we  may  not  roase  him,  by  attempt- 
ing these  inquiries,  before  we  discover  the  protector  upon  whom  she 
relies?  We  shall  not  then  have  any  right  to  withhold  her  from  the 
man  who  seized  her,  and  at  the  remembrance  of  whom  she  feela 
snch  intense  alarm." 

It  is  doubtful  how  much  longer  Lord  Archibald  would  have  en- 
dured this  cutting  short  and  rejection  of  all  his  counsels  by  a  womaa 
with  whom  he  held  equality,  had  not  the  old  lady  gently  taken  up 
the  discussion,  and  with  great  difficulty  made  clear  the  next  necessary 
steps  in  the  wilderness  of  for  and  against,  of  overthrowings  and 
acceptations.  As  to  the  rest,  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  lady 
should  be  informed  that  there  was  no  Lord  Mar  at  court;  and, 
secondly,  that  she  should  be  requested  to  write  a  letter,  to  be. en- 
closed to  Master  Brixton,  it  being  of  the  most  essential  importance 
to  gain  intelligence  respecting  him.  The  old  lady  undertook  to 
communicate  with  her  on  these  points  on  the  following  day. 

*^  Then,"  added  she  lovingly,  **  my  dear  daughter  has  alreadj 
done  enough  in  this  affidr,  and  she  may  well  permit  the  old  mother 
to  obtain  a  little  merit.  I  will  perform  my  business  properly,"  said 
she,  smiling,  and  endeavouring  to  give  a  peaceful  termination  to  this 
grave  discussion. 

The  duchess  appeared  very  willing  to  accede  to  this  proposal;  and 
Lord  Archibald  undertook  to  recount  its  most  important  features  to 
the  young  duke>  in  ordei*  to  restrain  his  zeal  within  due  bounds, 
and  also  to  persuade  him  to  leave  all  to  the  greater  experience  of 
his  uncle  and  the  two  ladies.  They  separated  in  toleraUe  good 
humour,  and  Lord  Archibald  led  the  duchess  to  her  own  apartments^ 
in  which  she  remained  secluded  till  dinner,  attended  only  by  Mistress 
Morton,  whose  easy  benevolent  management  is  well  known  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Whoever  has  obseryed  the  movements  of  tiie  varbns  personages 
of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  mnst  conclude  that,  for  some 
weeks  afler  the  events  related  in  onr  last  chapter^  matters  proceeded 
in  their  nsual  train  at  Godwaj  Castle.  The  forms  in  which  a  f&milj 
is  accustomed  to  move  are  a  benevolent  restraint  against  the  waves 
of  passion,  obliging  each  individual  to  control  his  feelmgs,  whilst 
he  performs  those  duties  which  occupy  all  around  hhn.  This  was 
more  or  less  the  case  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  Nottmgham 
fconily  at  this  time. 

Although  changed  in  theur  rektions  to  one  another,  as  well  as  m 
their  hopes  and  plans  for  the  future,  we  nevertheless  find  the  mem- 
bers of  the  &mily  assembled  as  usual  around  the  breakfast-table ; 
and  those  who  where  the  least  at  ease,  imposing  a  restraint  upon 
themselves  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  those  whose  cheerfulness 
was  more  natural.  He  who  has  not  pasised  through  a  similar  ordeal, 
knows  not  the  difficulty  of  controlling  the  expression  of  sorrow  in  the 
countenance,  and  forcing  a  painful  smile ;  he  knows  not  the  grief- 
touched  gaze  which  fixes  itself  on  vacancy,  nor  the  distracted 
answers  called  forth  by  the  strange  levity  which  makes  the  inward 
wounds  the  greater,  while  It  fails  in  concealing  the  agitation  of  the 
heart.  j 

The  old  kdy  had  performed  the  fielicate  task  we  left  her  about  to 
ondertake — ^that  of  informing  Lady  Melville  that  the  name  of  her 
mide  was  unknown  at  court.  Although  she  did  not  add  that  they 
doubted  the  existence  of  an  Earl  of  Mar — ^for  it  was  thought  better 
to  delay  this  until  they  had  received  Master  Brixton's  communi- 
cations— ^yet  this  disappoi]itment  destroyed  all  her  hopes,  and  filled 
her  with  horror  at  the  loneliness  of  her  situation.  After  a  warm 
expression  of  her  grateful  feelings  for  the  protection  vouchisafed  to 
her,  she  read  to  tiie  old  lady  the  letter  she  had  written  to  her  former 
tutor,  and  to  which  the  duchess  could  not  listen  without  tears. 
This  letter  bore  the  impress  of  deep  feeling,  which  was  the  more 
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striking,  as  her  mind  displayed  an  acateness  of  perception  and  a 
consistehcy  of  judgment  above  her  years.  This  was  attributable  to 
the  education  she  had  receiyed,  which  had  more  especially  for  its  ob- 
ject the  cultiyatioii  of  her  reason  and  understanding.  She  perfectly 
coDcarred  in  Ao  wish  of  her  protectors  to  wait  until  they  had  heard 
what  Brixton  would  advise ;  but  at  the  same  time»  as  suggested  by 
Lord  Arehibaldy  she  wonld  have  preferred  to  find  out  the  castle  from 
wliich  she  had  fled.  She  ventured  to  request  this ;  but  the  old  lady 
opposed  her  wish  on  the  ground  that  she  might  probably  again 
encounter  the  furious  ma&  from  whose  persecution  she  had  escaped. 
The  slightest  AliuBion  to  this  iudividual  sufficed  to  fill  her  mind  with 
the  most  fearfiil  ftppreheasioas,  »(Ld  entirely  subdued  the  wish  she 
had  expressed. 

iiol^d  ^rchibeld»  influenced  l^  what  he  had  heard,  was  led  to 
form  avm7«dvmiitageoas  opinion  of  the  joung  lady's  understanding; 
and  the  old  duchess  ooM  not  resist  eoniirming  this,  by  adding  her 
omi  ohMrvfliioaSy  ahhough,  hj  so  doii^^  she  widened  the  difference 
of  ttpiaioft  between  her  daaghter-ia4aw  and  her  son*  But  Lord 
ikrektbaM  ww  tee  ^j^aneroos  to  r^ice  in  this  triumpL  On  the  con- 
iitwty^  1m  icaively  ap|MMu:ed  to  notice  it;  but  from  this  moment  his 
opiaioa  Of  tiM  etrtti^er  was  eonfirmed^  and  the  old  duchess  did  not 
close  hst  roMfurks  nntii  he  had  adcaowledged  that  there  was  not  the 
•latest  gre«*d  for  pecsooal  sospicioa  of  the  kdy* 

It  WM  aet»  howevs^^  so  eusy  to  persuade  the  joung  duke  to  be 
silent  on  the  communication  which  his  uncle  made  to  him.  What 
was  k  that  aiov«d  him  to  ioipatwnee?  Was  it  that  he  wished  to 
iBAke  use  of  hie  nowly^eoquiiod  power,  and  therefore  disliked  yield- 
ia^  to  his  aM^ther's  wiU2  Or  was  it  merely  owii^g  to  the  dictates  of 
ids  aoUs  he^tit  iaflaaaood  by  soaie  secret  feeling  which  transfoimed 
aame^  £ot  her  iato  eiyojineBi?  Be  Ihis  as  it  may,  he  certalnl/ 
Iho^ht  all  thai  bis  mother  aad  ancle  jprofl^osed  fiir  too  slow  and  too 
ansympathkl&g.  Wo  will  aot  inqoiro  the  aiotive  which  induced 
Ohe  todli  when  he  hidrelsted  all  to  his  nephew,  to  recommend  him 
to  ho  {vmtat;  «ddii^  that  they  had  ao  power  to  withhold  the  la4y» 
should  she  he  olaimed  ^j  the  most  distant  reiatioo»  who  could  giro 
far  the  proteetHNi  she  reqaired  j   and  that  evea  should  she  fiEill  into 
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tiift  haads  of  tboae  with  whom  she  would  be  laore  unhappy  than  she 
WM  iiow»  they  had  no  right  to  detain  her« 

Bat  these  reasoDfl  produced  the  desired  efiect;  md  Lord  Aidii* 
bald  requested  his  nephew  to  [urocare  a  messenger  to  convey  the 
letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Jincoln,  and  to  select  for  this  porpose  the 
most  faithfnl  servant  and  the  swiftest  horse. 

The  conviction  ooald  no  longer  be  withstood  by  aU»  that  the 
yonng  dnke  lovll|the  Lady  Melville.  He  so  openly  displayed  this 
feeling,  that  one  conld  not  avoid  tlunking  he  was  ignorant  of  its 
nature;  bat  all  who  had  ever  felt  the  echo  of  love  in  their  own 
hearts, '  proclaimed  that  the  young  man's  hoar  was  come*  With 
fearful  alarm  his  mother  at  length  made  the  discovery;  and  she 
found  herself plnnged  into  a  whirlpool  of  difficulties,  which  threatened 
to  swallow  up  her  strength,  and  which  must  be  straggled  with  alone. 
Every  day  increased  her  burden,  which  became  greater  from  her 
reaolution  not  to  divulge  what  she  believed  to  be  the  truth. 

Whether  Lord  Archibald,  who  must  have  known  the  outward 
signs  of  love,  guessed  the  state  of  the  case — whether  hb  silence  was 
the  result  of  that  prudence,  which  prevents  our  disturbing  the 
somnambulist,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  find  his  way  back  in  safety 
^*<ir  whether  it  was  indiiSerenoe  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart» 
could  not  be  decided.  He  received  many  letters,  wrote  much,  and 
his  uneasiness  might  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  political  alTairs, 
which,  it  was  well  known  to  all,  occupied  his  mind  and  heart. 

Two  persons  only  were  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on.  These 
were  the  old  duchess  and  the  Lady  Melville.  The  former  calculated 
upon  Lady  Anna  Dorset  becoming  her  granddaughter,  and  this  pre- 
vented any  other  idea  entering  her  mind ;  whilst  she  attributed  the 
young  duke's  attentions  to  his  feeling  of  the  duties  which  be  owed, 
as  master  of  the  house,  to  the  young  and  beautiful  girl  who  had 
been  thrown  under  his  mother's  protection.  Yet  the  emotion  of  the 
dnchess  did  not  escape  her  mother^ln-laVs  observation,  and  it 
grieved  her  to  see  her  thus  wcnm  down  by  some  secret  sorrow,  which 
it  was  evident  she  did  not  wish  to  share  with  any  one. 

The  Lady  Melville,  on  the  oontrary,  presented  a  picture  of  the 
iMH  perfect  innoceflDMK.    &e  saw  herself  the  object  of  the  dnke's 
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attentions,  and  was  often  astonished  at  his  guessing  her  thoughts 
and  wishes  so  exactly.  She  had  heard  of  love,  only  hj  the  yarioiiB 
tales  which  her  instructors  had  told  her,  or  through  the  well-chosen 
course  of  reading  which  she  had  pursued ;  but  seldom  do  we  com- 
pletely understand  the  feeling,  until  the  similitude  of  what  we  have 
read  goes  forth  from  our  own  hearts  to  meet  the  like  feeling  In. 
another.  The  obsenrafcions  which  the  young  dud^  unceasingly 
made,  and  which  assured  her  of  Lady  Melville's  ftfKom  from  lore,, 
gave  her  ^me  consolation,  and  she  almost  wished  that  her  charge> 
knew  the  duke's  inclinations^  as  she  would  then  have  changed  her 
demeanour  towards  him.  But  she  evinced  the  gratitude  which  she 
felt  in  so  innocent  a  manner,  that  he,  becoming  only  the  more  ani-> 
mated  by  sweet  hopes,  laid  no  restraint  on  his  conduct. 

Lady  Melville  had,  however,  since  her  last  interview  with  the 
elder  duchess,  given  way  to  a  grave  and  sorrowful  frame  of  mind, 
and  the  indications  of  cheerfulness  appeared  less  frequently  in  her 
countenance.  What  a  delightful  employment  for  her  young  admirer 
to  chase  away  her  grief,  and  restore  the  roses  to  her.  cheeks  I  He 
sometimes  succeeded  in  reviving  her  natural  cheerfulness,  for  she 
felt  that  she  ought  to  restrain  her  sorrow,  and  not  yield  to  her  feel- 
ings of  sickly  caprice ;  and  therefore  his  efforts  were  more  frequent 
and  more  vehement. 

On  the  morning  to  which  we  allude  at  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  the  duchess  and  Lord  Archibald  had  received  some^  letters, 
the  contents  of  which  they  discussed  a  little  apart  from  the  rest .  o^ 
the  company.  This  did  not  disturb  the  conversation  which  the 
young  duke  was  carrying  on  with  the  Lady  Melville,  and  Ik  which 
he  strove,  with  an  overflowing  heart,  to  show  her  his  tenderness  by 
means  of  various  little  attentions.  He  told  her  that  he  had.  formed 
a  plan  for  enlarging  the  park,  and  for  making  new  gardens  round 
the  lake,  which  his  father  had  intended  to  undertake  this  summer ; 
adding,  that,  as  he  had  appointed  the  woi*kmen  to  meet  him  on  the 
spot,  he  begged  her  to  honour  him  with  her  company,  to  assist  him 
with  her  taste  and  advice,  by  which  he  would  be  guided 

The  lady,  with  Arabella  and  Lucy,  consented  to  this  propo- 
sition; but  she  added,  that  her  advice  coula  sorely  be  of  w}  vnSk 
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as  the  plaa  which  his  father  had  formed  was  of  course  held  sacred 
hy  him ;  and  that,  even  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  her  taste  was 
qtiite  inexperienced  in  snch  matters. 

*•  Ah,  my  lord !"  added  she,  sorrowfully,  "  your  words  have 
betrayed  the  light  in  which  yon  regard  my  situation.  Do  you  not, 
by  asking  my  opinion,  declare  how  little  you  expect  that  I  shall 
find  any  other  abode  than  this  castle,  which  you  ask  me  to  assist  in 
adommg  ?" 

**  This  is  not  ^hat  occupied  my  thoughts,"  sdfl  the  duke,  his 
heart  beating  violently  at  the  idea  that  an  opportunity  was  now 
afforded  him  for  declaring  his  sentiments*  **  I  look  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  to  that  explanation  of  your  afisurs,  which  cannot 
much  longer  be  delayed.  But  may  I  not  hope  that  you  will  never 
know  any  other  home  than  this,  which,  through  you,  is  become 
a  paradise,  and  which  ofS^rs  you  hearts  beating  with  the  purest 
loveP' 

The  duke  thought  that  he  had  spoken  clearly  enough,  and  he 
hoped  that  she  now  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  wished  her  to  be 
the  partner  of  his  life.  But  he  was  mistaken.  The  young  female 
heart,  as  yet  uninfluenced  by  the  wish  to  excite  such  feelings,  lis- 
tens  to  the  most  explicit  declarations  of  love,  without  under- 
standing them,  unless  the  words  addressed  to  her  find  an  echo  in 
her  own  breast ;  and  hence  arises  the  power  of  referring  such  words 
to  something  far  different  from  that  to  which  they  really  rekte. 
Thus  Lady  Melville  saw  nothing  more  than  hospitable  kindness 
in  the  young  man's  words ;  and  she  was  about  to  reply,  when  the 
old  duchess,  turning  to  her  grandson,  said, 

**  Here,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  good  news  to  give  you.  Lady 
Dorset,  with  all  her  family,  are  coming  to  visit  me  at  Burton-hall ; 
and,  as  Lady  Anna  will  be  there,  I  reckon  upon  your  presence 
also.  Surely  I  deserve  a  kind  smile  from  my  grandson,  for  bringing 
liim  snch  pleasant  tidings." 

The  duke  was  awakened  from  the  sweetest  dream  of  life  to  a 
dionsand  sorrows,  and  was  led  back,  in  embarrassment,  to  a  cir* 
cnmstance  which  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  Lady  Anna  Dorset 
was  no  more  to  him  than  any  other  lady  in  the  kingdom.     He  had. 
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It  18  true,  been  informed  of  the  negotistion  between  flie  tw 
i&milies,  and  had  not  opposed  it.  He  had,  indeed,  in  sona 
measure  confirmed  it  by  the  approbation  of  the  ladj,  which  he 
liad  expressed,  and  this,  at  that  time,  was  snffident  to  indnce 
liis  ^mily  to  regard  her  as  his  beti-othed.  But  cirosmatanoes  were 
now  changed ;  and  the  fueling  of  affection  which  be  entertained  for 
Xady  Mclvilie  satisfied  him  that  what  he  felt  for  Lady  Anna  was 
not  true  Jove.  He  was  moreover  convinced  that  he  had  nevor  raised 
Lopes,  Which  he,  as  an  honourable  man,  would  be  obliged  lo  fulfil ; 
and  the  desire  of  seeing  himself  free,  persuaded  him  thai  he  was  so* 
What  excuse  wonid  not  the  pecnliar  logic  of  love,  which  finds  its 
strongest  reasons  in  the  feelings,  have  made  in  even  more  entangled 
cases  than  the  present.  In  a  moment,  the  jenng  man  had  decided; 
imd  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ooincidenees  of  the  moment 
strengthened  his  resolution. 

**  You,  my  dear  grandmother,"  said  he  with  firmness,  "  always 
know  how  to  excite  happy  fioeiings  in  yonr  grandchildren ;  bat  I 
mnst  own  that  I  do  not  perceive  h9w  the  Lady  Anna  Dorset  can  i« 
any  way  share  or  inci^ase  the  adsction  which  I  feel  towards  yon." 

^Undonbtedly,"  sidd  the  lady,  carelesdy,  ^^she  wishes  to  sfaex^ 
fhe  feelings  which  yon  have  for  yonr  old  grandmother ;  bat  perhaps 
you  win  ofiTer  her  a  dearer  place  in  yonr  heart,  with  which  she  wfll 
be  better  pleased* 

''You  are  mistaken,   dear  lady,"  replied  the  duke:   ^J 
Dorset  is  a  noble-hearted  maiden,  bol  I  cannot  ^ve  her  any 
feeling  than  that  of  respect.     I  know  of  no  tie  which  binds  mt  te 
ber  more  closely." 

^  Pardon  me,"  cried  the  old  lady,  becoming  grare,  ^'tJiat  I  lose 
my  good  temper,  and  remind  yon  of  transactions  whidh  yon  con* 
firmed  by  your  tendemesB.  Yon  must  behave  well  to  yonr  ett 
grandmother,  and  come  to  Burton  Hall,  where  I  will  no  kager  teas* 
yon." 

The  duke  kissed  the  hand  wliioh  she  offered  him,  and  lie  wonld 
have  knelt  at  her  feet,  and  eased  hia  heart  by  the  cemfeasion  of  hie 
ardent  love,  had  he  been  satisfied  that  his  sentiments  were  nsdw-* 
etood  and  reciprocated  by  his  beloved  one.     Ho  turned  ids  wistlol 


ey«  upoki  Lady  MfilyiUe^  who  regarded  the  sceme  iril&  Ibat  tUldUte 
amaoeBee  which  proved  how  little  she  faiided  herself  is  any  w$j 
eoDBecsed  with  it,  and  how  perfectly  nninflneneed  were  her  aSectiotia. 
Se  vetnrDed  to  his  pUce  with  compoaorey  and  took  his  seat  hj  hor 
side. 

Lord  Archibald  intarropted  the  silenee  which  followed,  by  saying, 
ai  he  placed  his  haters  toge&er,  ^  We  may  ezpeot  Biehaaoad  here 
direcfdy.  As  soon  as  the  prince  retams  from  Spain,  he  will  hasten 
to  tts ;  and  he  was  expected  to  arriye  within  two  days  from  the  date 
ef  lUa  lettei^^ 

«*  God  be  paraised!"  said  the  dochess  ferrently,  and  as  if 
awvlmned  oat  of  the  reverie  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  hf 
Aie  aceike  which  had  just  passed  before  her :  "  so  will  joy  and  coo* 
•elalkii  come  upon  me." 

Striking  as  were  these  words,  they  attracted  b&t  little  attentioo 
inm  those  aronnd  her,  who  were  sdely  occupied  by  &eir  own 
llioaghtB  and  feelings.  The  yonng  people  prepared  to  go  to  the 
lake;  the  old  lady* and  Lord  Archibald  retired  to  aaswer  their 
letters ;  whibt  the  dochess,  accompanied  by  Stanlo£^  who  had  beea 
absent  for  some  days,  proceeded  to  her  own  apartments. 

''  What  news  do  yon  bring,  Stanloff  ?"  said  she,  seating  her- 
silf  in  a  chair,  which  was  tnmed  away  from  him:  "  were  you  soc- 
ceesfol  in  yonr  inquiries  ?^ 

**  Yonr  grace,"  said  the  doctor,  **  all  my  information  agrees  with 
tlie  young  lady's  story.  The  castle  from  Yvbkk  she  fled  belonged 
to  the  Lady  Bnckiagham." 

"  What  reasons  have  yon  for  thinking  so?"  demanded  the  ds^ 
ehesB.    '*  I  ttjtst  know  yonr  reascms." 

^'  They  will  be  found  in  my  narration.  I  went  thither  on  horse* 
bM/k,  and,  on  the  third  day  of  my  journey,  I  reached  a  wood, 
surrounding  a  park,  in  the  midi^e  of  which  stood  a  castle.  Adjoin* 
ing  this  park,  and  near  the  road,  was  a  form-house,  whkh  I  entered, 
and  found  that  it  was  inhabited  by  a  large  fiunily-^the  married 
acm  and  daughters,  with  their  children,  dl  living  there,  and  shar* 
iBg  hi  the  business  of  the  house.  A  taUe  was  spread  for  dinner, 
^and  I  was  invited  to  partake  of  their  meal.     I  had  thus  an  oppose  . 
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tanitjof  inquiring  re3pdcting  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle;  bnt  I 
gained  little  information,  as  they  merely  answered  my  questions 
with  a  simple  yes  or  no^  and  then  went  on  to  speak  of  their  own 
aSurs.  As  soon  as  dinner  was  over,  the  young  folks  rose,  in  order 
to  attend  to  their  respective  duties,  and  I  was  left  alone  with  the 
old  people.  I  inquired  if  the  fever  had  desolated '  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  old  matron  named  the  Lady  Buckingham  as  the  only 
sacrifice. 

*^  1  know  not  whether  it  was  from' their  ignorance,  or  from 
their  own  private  reasons,  but  I  could  not  extract  much  infinrm- 
ation  on  other  points.  They  did  not  know  the  present  owner  Ot 
the  house,  but  thought  it  was  the  lady's  brother.  They  confessed 
that  they  had  known  Gersem,  but  whether  he  were  alive  or  dead 
was  uncertain.  They  mentioned  the  fire  at  the  castle,  but  denied 
that  any  one  had  perished  in  it.  I  asked  several  questions  re- 
specting the  Lady  Buckingham,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  the  guests 
at  the  castle  mentioned;  but  they  simply  answered  with  praises  of* 
her  benevolence  and  goodness;  adding,  that  they  had  never  seen 
any  visitors  there,  but  that  the  lady  had  often  gone  away. 

<<I  now  left  them,  and,  entering  the  park,  walked  up  to  the  castle, 
of  which  only  a  small  part,  situated  in  the  courtyard,  was  destroyed, 
though  traces  of  the  fire  appeared  in  various  directions.  I  advanced 
to  the  gate,  but  my  endeavours  to  enter  were  fruitless  ;  and  I  was 
about  to  turn  back,  when  a  little  door  un&r  the  great  steps  opened, 
and  a  girl,  in  a  peasant's  dress,  came  out,  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  court  where  I  was  standing.  She  was  close  to  me  before 
she  observed  me,  and  cried  out  loudly,  whilst  she  turned  to  run 
away ;  but  I  held  her,  and  begged  her  to  procure  me  admittance 
into  the  castle. 

<<^For  God's  sake,  sir,  what  do  you  mean ?  Nobody  can  enter 
there ;  it  is  all  locked  up,  and  the  master  is  away.'   . 

"  *  Is  he  named  Gersem  ?  said  1. 

"  *  Gersem !'  exclaimed  the  girl,  alarmed:  *  speak  not  of  him ! 
Let  me  go :  I  must  not  mention  him — ^no  one  may  mention  him.* 

'* '  Well,  I  will  not  tormei^'you ;  but  cannot  you  tell  me  whether 
he  is  in  the  castle  ? 
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*'  *  Gersem  ?  Oh,  sir,  leave  me !  I  shall  die  if  yon  do  uot.' 

"  *  Well,  I  will  let  you  go^  if  you  tell  me  whether  I  caa  speak 
to  Mistress  Hamiah.' . 

^' '  Hamiah!'  cried  she:  ^  she  is  dying — she  knows  no  one. 
No, ,  sir,  I  cannot  do  that.' 

^  I  then  let  her  go^  and  hastened  to  bring  you  this  inteligence ; 
fosi  your  grace  did  not  farther  command  me." 

^^  T  know  enough,"  said  the  duchess,  and  she  signed  to  him  to 
retire.  She  remained  sitting  in  her  chair,  and  so  perfectly  motionless, 
that  any  one  who  had  seen  her,  would  not  have  supposed  her  to  be 
a  Jiving  being. 

At  iaat,  however,  she  was  obliged  to  rouse  herself;  for  Pona 
came  to  announce  a  visit  from  Lord  Archibald,  who  immediately 
entered,  and  with  such  visible  signs  of  discomposure  in  his  face,  that 
the  duchess  required  only  a  glance,  to  feel  assured  that  some  fresh 
sorrow  was  in  store  for  her.  Her  first  thought  turned  to  Richmond, 
her  only  hope  of  peace  and  repose — the  last  bahn  for  her  wounded 
heart.  She  was  certain  that  something  relative  to  him  had  occurred, 
which  would  deeply  wound  her,  and  she  regarded  the  destruction  of 
this  last  support  with  a  kind  of  calmness — ^that  cahnness,  which  is 
afforded  by  the  certainty  of  sinking. 

Lord  Archibald  would  not  allow  her  to  rise,  but  took  a  seat  by 
her  side.  He  perceived  her  altered  features :  he  felt  that  she  was 
suffering;  and  he  knew  that  what  he  had  to  communicate  would 
only  increase  that  suffering.  Therefore  he  yielded  to  the  kindness 
and  warmth  of  feeling  which  betrayed  itself  in  his  words. 

*^ Speak,  quickly,  my  lord;  I  am  quite  composed,"  said  the 
duchess,  ahnost  voiceless,  but  with  firmness :  ^*  tell  me  what  is  un- 
avoidable, without  any  preface." 

**,  Although  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  you  nave  long  nad  a 
foreboding  of  what  I  am  now  sent  to  tell  you,'''  said  Lord  Archi- 
bald, **  yet  I  earnestly  entreat  that,  instead  of  agitating  yourself 
with  fear,  you  will  yield  to  that  interest  with  which  the  wishes  of 
your  son  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  yoo.  I  am  certainly  surprised, 
and  cannot  deny  that  I  believed  the  union  between  Robert  and  L&dj 
Anna  Dorset  was  fully  determined  upon.'* 
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<<  And  what^  my  lord^"  said  the  diich«M^  raifiing  henelf  up, 
^has  changed  this  convictioiiy  which  I  held  as  well  as  jowatM?* 

^<  I  perceive/'  said  Lord  Archibald,  ''  that  I  am  mistakeBi  in  sa^ 
posing  that  70a  already  know  the  wishes  wluch  fill  your  son's  mind^ 
and  which  make  the  Lady  Melville  the  exdnsive  possessor  of  his 
heart.** 

An  exclamation  of  grief  was  tlia  duchess's  ealy  aasweri^  snd  she 
Innk  back  HMess  Hi  her  chidr.  Lord  Ardif bald  was  embarrassed, 
Ibr  he  knew  not  how  te  act  under  saoh  dnmnstaacss.  and  he  stood 
looking  at  his  siater-fai*law,  hq[nttg  diat  she  would  revive.  Bat  it 
was  in  vain :  therefore,  seeing  that  activity  was  required,  he  at  once 
opened  the  whidow8>  so  as  to  admit  the  air  freely ;  he  ca)M  no  one 
to  her  asslstaaee,  for  he  was  deskons  that  none  of  the  attendants 
shonld  know  of  Hiis  oeenrrence. 

At  length  hei*  eoneckmsness  returned.  Her  eyea  were  wildly  fixed 
on  Lord  Arehibald,  and  seemed  as  if  [die  would  ^adly  have  shut 
<nit  from  her  memoiy  every  trace  of  what  had  occurred.  Thanking 
her  brother  for  his  considerate  cares,  whieh  had  prevented  her  from 
ftttracUng  any  greater  attention^ 

^  Tell  me  now,"  said  she  gently,  ''  what  has  ocenrred  ?  'What 
did  you  come  to  tell  me  ?    I  am  ready  to  hear  the  worst." 

*^  I  am  not  suffici^ly  acquidnted  with  your  views,  to  know  why 
my  communication  has  so  mtidi  agitated  you ;  and  therefore  I  hqie 
that  yon  will  regard  it  in  the  most  favoorable  a^et.  Bobert^ 
having  requested  a  conversaHon  with  me,  inarmed  me  that  he  was 
resolved  to  offer  his  himd  to  Lady  Melville,  who  possessee  his  entfee 
afiection ;  and  he  asked  my  advice  how  to  proceed  hi  the  aifkir,  aa 
he  could  not  but  perceive  that  this  determination  would  {nvdve  him 
in  difficulties  with  the  Dorset  family." 

^  r  confess  my  lord,'^  said  the  duchess,  « that  the'  aateidshment 
which  your  intelligenoe  exeited  in  me  amounted  to  displeasure  ;  but 
this  feeling  was  superseded  by  my  regret  at  seeing  you  in  the  posi- 
tion which  my  son  would  have  occupied,  had  not  this  nnbappy  pas-, 
rion  prevailed  over  all  better  feelings.  I  am  at  a  loss  fbr  terms  in 
whieh  to  express  my  displeasure.  My  son  has  chosen  you  aa  a 
mediator  between  himself  and  his  mother.     Apprise  him,  thereftre. 
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tfaftt  t  win  MYW  consent  to  thu  ukm.  I  will  endeayonr  to  ^. 
vent  it  with  all  tho  power  whiich  God  ood  maa  have  placed  aJt 
toy  cfeposal*  and  thna  arert  shaiiM  and  diahonour  from  his  house, 
whose  high  character  I  seem  appointad  to  uphold,  since  those 
to  whom  it  is  entrarted  appear  nnaeqnaiBted  with  its  high  require- 
ments.* 

Lord  Archibald  did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  her.  Making  due 
allowance  ^  tke  irrttal»litf  to  which  she  had  given  expression,  he 
i^reed  with  her  in  the  most  enentiai  points,  and  &lt  that  her  dislike 
to  this  ufiion  was  natural  and  weU*foundad.  He  could  not  deny 
that  she  had  arrived  at  a  correct  eonclusioa  more  speedily  than  him- 
self, for  his  mind  being  absorbed  by  political  affairs^  he  had  listened 
with  abstraction  to  the  itatement  of  his  nephew,  and  had  not  fek 
tiiat  there  lay  in  it  anything  insulting  to  the  honour  of  the  house^ 
or  afflicting  to  the  heart  of  the  mother*  StUl  he  could  not  approve 
of  tlie  proud  and  deteruined  opposittcn  evinced  by  the  duchess,  for 
he  knew  that  the  moat  gnntle  misdfi,  when  once  they  are  resolved 
to  act  lu^rding  to  tiie  dictates  of  their  own  ^nll,  are  seldom  con- 
quered by  that  pride  and  obduraey  which  will  yield  nothing;  and 
that  they  resist  so  nuch  the  more  obstinately,  because  their  natural 
character  does  not  lead  them  to  contradiction* 

He  therefbre  endea;fouTed  to  impresa  upon  the  angry  lady  the 
peculiar  ddieaey  of  the  affiur,  and  to  persoade  her  to  deal  gently 
with  her  son.  It  was  imposaible  for  any  one  to  prevent  his  nephew's 
choice  in  this  most  important  matter,  since  the  will  of  his  father 
expressly  declared  that  all  his  children  should  be  free  to  marry  as 
they  pleased.  The  late  dake  had  only  regarded  the  negotiations 
with  the  Earl  of  Dorset  as  oonditional,  and  they  wei'e  not  to  be 
Anther  prosecuted  unless  with  the  tee  wish  of  his  son.  Lord 
Archibald  acknowledged  that  great  difficnltins  attended  the  accom- 
plisfaraenti  of  his  present  hopes,  bat  ho  trusted  that  the  mother's 
alfeetiouate  voice  wonld  tanck  the  heart  of  her  son»  and  lead  him 
at  last  to  yield. 

*  Yes,  my  lord,^  said  the  dschess  with  more  calmness,  **  my 
imploring  vtnee  shall  penetrate  his  heart :  the  son  shall  even  see 
his  mother  pt^aying  before  Urn;  fo  never,  never^  can  J  penult  this. 
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But  ten  me^'*  adied  she,  "<  did  he  sa j  anytiiiiig  sboiit  tiie  ladj. 
Does  she  know  his  yiews^  aad  participate  in  his  hopes?* 

^  He  had  not  exphuned  himsdf  to  her ;  and  I  xequeated  him  to 
delay  it  until  I  had  apprised  joa  of  his  wishes.'' 

"  God  grant  that  he  maj  comply  with  yonr  request ;  ibr  the  less 
that  is  known  of  his  passion,  the  more  easy  it  will  be  to  orer- 
come  it." 

There  was  a  momentary  panse,  during  which  the  duchess  per- 
ceived that  Lord  Archibald  was  occupied  with  some  idea  to  which 
he  did  not  give  expression,  ^e  therefore  resolved  once  more  to 
declare  her  decided  disapprobation,  and  to  support  it  by  reasons 
sufficiently  powerful  to  prevent  any  further  allusion  to  the  thought 
which  she  conjectured  was  passing  in  his  mind. 

<<  We  are  all  agreed,  my  lord,"  said  she,  **  that  nature  has  rarely 
bestowed  richer  gifts  upon  any  one  than  have  been  conferred  upon 
this  stranger,  whom  it  has  pleased  the  will  of  Heaven  to  place 
under  our  protection ;  but  whilst  our  zeal  and  our  humanity  are 
alike  exerted  in  efforts  to  discover  her  true  position  in  life,  you 
must  certainly  participate  in  my  fear  that  we  shall  not  succeed  in 
effiu^ing  the  stun  upon  her  name,  if,  indeed,  she  can  justly  claim 
a  name.     Need  I,  then,  remind  you  of  that  spotless  Instre  of  our 
own  house,  which  has  shone  through  so  many  centuries,  and  to 
which  I  only  now  allude  to  account  for  my  disapprobation  of  the 
romantic  self-abasement  to  which  the  present  bearer  of  the  honours 
of  this  illnstrious  family  has  yielded  himself.     This  were  of  itself 
enough,"  continued  she  proudly,  whilst  Archibald,  still  mute  and 
abstracted,  simply  bowed  in  answer  to  her  remarks ;  *<  but  my  son, 
by  his  appearance  among  the  family  of  Lord  Dorset,  and  by  the 
open  admiration  which  he  has  expressed  of  the  Lady  Anna,  has 
tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  wishes  of  his  family.     The  Dukes  of  Not- 
tingham must  never  be  alluded  to  as  dishonourable  adventurers :  the 
sentiments  which  they  avow  by  their  acts,  should  bind  them  as 
strongly  as  the  words  of  the  rude  many.     Therefore  I  must  still 
regard  my  son  as  the  betrothed  of  the  Lady  Anna  Dorset,  at  least 
80  long  as  she  does  not  refuse  to  be  so ;  and  my  husband's  brother 
will  doubtless  assist  me  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  his  house." 
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<* Certain] jy  my  ladjy"  said  the  earl,  somewhat  impatiently:  ^^I 
was  dabions  respecting  what  is  demanded  of  me  by  the  name  which  I 
bear ;  but  a  man  who  is  busied  in  public  afiairs  has  many  oppor- 
tunities of  knowmg  the  force  of  such  demands,  and  of  learning  to 
value  their  truth.  The  family  laws  of  our  house  will  prevent  this 
stranger  becoming  (me  of  us,  if  she  be  nameless,  or  of  a  house  in 
any  way  tarnished.  But  these  suspicions  are  not  yet  confirmed^ 
and  you  yourself  warned  me  not  to  be  too  hasty  in  judging.  Yet  I 
think  this  uncertainty  alone  ought,  for  the  present,  to  restrain  my 
nephew ;  and  a  mother  so  good  and  prudent  as  yourself  will  easily 
prevail  upon  her  son  to  attend  to  her  wishes.  We  may  also  rely 
upon  Bichmond's  assistance :  he  understands,  better  than  I  do,  how 
to  work  upon  the  heart ;  and,  although  he  is  younger  than  Robert, 
the  latter  always  yields  to  his  influence." 

This  allusion  to  Richmond  at  once  proved  to  the  earl  howanxionsly 
the  duchess  looked  to  him  for  consolation.     He  therefore  added : 

^^  Lord  Burleigh  has  forwarded  letters  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
which  I  now  bring  yon,  and  his  parental  authority  must  be  my  excuse 
if  I  weary  you  with  a  few  more  questions." 

^^  Yon  are  certiun  of  my  attention,  and  my  father  has  only  to 
command  me/'  replied  the  duchess,  with  composure. 

"  Well,"  continued  the  earl,  smiling,  "  I  must  first  entrust  you 
with  a  state  secret,  which  will,  I  fear,  soon  become  public.  Our 
affairs  in  Spain  have  taken  an  unfavourable  turn,  and  the  wise  and 
praiseworthy  negotiations  of  our  great  statesman,  Lord  Bristol,  appear 
to  have  been  unsuccessful." 

"  But,  for  God's  sake,  my  lord,"  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
alarmed,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  All  official  news  tells  us  the  con- 
trary. Were  these  chimerical  dreams  ?  Or  have  we  been  de- 
ceived into  a  belief  that  this  business  was  proceeding  favourably  ?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  odier,"  replied  the  earl.  "  All  that 
was  announced  to  us  did  take  place  on  the  side  of  the  prince  and 
of  our  court.  But  you  may  remember  that  the  journey  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Spain  excited  my  doubts  as  to  the  result, 
for  it  was  impossible  to  find  a  more  unfit  and  malevolent  conductor 
ftr  the  prince.      The  iaeue  has  confirmed  Bristol's  fears.     After 
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the  irst  few  days,  he  vas  convinced  that  B«okinghaBi»  by  ■"ft^wg 
of  his  unbridled  condocty  and  hia  iH*emeditated  inanlts  to  several 
persons  of  high  rank,  would  bring  his  master  the  prince  into  dis* 
credit,  despite  of  his  own  spottesa  bdiavionr.  Although  Lord 
Bristol  endeavonred  to  prevent  the  prince  being  thus  injured,  still 
he  could  not  overcome  the  first  fears  of  the  royal  family,  that  the 
influence  of  this  man  over  his  master  wonld  be  productive  of  harm 
to  the  In&nta/' 

^  But  whence  has  arisen  this  sudden  influence  P'  inquired  the 
duchess.  ^'  I  understood  that  the  prince  thought  he  could  never 
iforgive  the  insult  which  Buckingham  had  formerly  (^ered  him;  that 
he  only  bore  with  him  to  please  his  father,  and,  even  then,  with  diffi- 
culty suppressed  his  contempt." 

Lord  Archibald  either  knew  nothing  about  this,  or  did  not  wish 
to  explain  it.     He  therefore  continned : 

"  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Buckingham  is  in  the 
prince's  confidence,  and  is  thereby  so  doubly  loaded  with  self-import- 
ance, that  his  impudence  oversteps  all  bounds.  The  excellwt 
Duke  of  Olivarez,  who,  until  now,  has  been  our  most  aealous  friend^ 
and  the  seconder  of  this  royal  wooing,  he  openly  declared  as  his 
enemy,  and  treated  him  so  c<mtemptuously,  that  Olivarez  (&>v  thej 
dared  not  send  Buckingham  away  until  the  prince's  departure)  every 
where  avoided  Mm.  The  interference  of  Lord  Bristol  made  the 
afiau*  worse,  although  he  acted  with  his  usual  circumspection.  For 
Buckingham  broke  fiMlh,  in  the  most  abominable  manner,  against 
the  earl's  embassy ;  from  which  the  latter  concludedf  and  very  justly, 
I  fear,  that  the  duke'a  envy  was  not  only  excised  on  perceiving  the 
good  understanding  he  had  brought  about  between  the  two  courts, 
but  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  his  hooonr  increased  by  the  com- 
pletion of  the  starrkge.  Be  thaa  aa  it  may»  immediately  after  the 
departure  of  the  prince,  the  court  dbandoued  the  negotiation,  assign- 
ing such  trivial  reasons  ^al  it  cam  only  be  regarded  as  wholly 
broken  off.  Lord  Bristi^  is  nmtk  aniM^ed,  and  naturally  wishes  to 
throw  some  new  ligM  upen  ikt  affiuri  in  which  he  will  probably 
succeed  by  means  ef  some  inteUigence  which  you  can  impart  to 
him.** 
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**  IT*  said  the  dachess,  almost  laughing  at  him :  **  how  can  I»  at 
B  distance  from  the  court,  and  sunk  in  mourning  and  sorrow^  render 
the  least  assistance  in  developing  affiurs  which  must  be  so  muck 
<ilearer  to  those  engaged  in  them?  No,  truly ;  as  his  daughter,  and 
as  an  Englishwoman,  I  can  only  share  his  displeasure ;  but  to  give 
him  any  light  on- these  dark  circumstances  is  beyond  my  power." 

**  The  information  which  the  earl  desires,  is  respecting  the  jour- 
ney of  my  brother  to  Spam.  He  has  smne  doubts  concerning  th& 
real  motives  for  which  it  was  undertaken,  and  knowing  the  confidence 
which  existed  between  yourself  and  your  husband,  hopes  to  receive 
more  exact  information  from  yon.** 

The  duchess  bowed  her  head,  and  said  with  a  sigh,  ^^  My  lorc^ 
70U  awaken  soiTOwful  recollections.  My  husband  must  have  beat 
certain  that  I  would  faithfully  preserve  tllose  secrets  which  he 
thought  me  worthy  to  share  ;  and  this  fidelity  would  frustrate  my 
father's  object,  were  it  not,  that,  as  regards  that  hurried  and  fatal 
journey,  which  was  not  justified  by  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  I  sm 
so  far  at  liberty  to  comply  with  my  father's  request,  as  to  assure 
him  that  his  penetration  was  not  mistaken ;  for  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  duke  was  urged  to  undertake  the  journey  by  some  other 
motive  than  that  of  introducing  his  son  to  my  father.  He  also  felt 
that  this  reason  would  not  satisfy  me,  and  he  had  too  much  regard  fiur 
both  himself  and  me  to  wish  to  make  it  appear  the  true  one  ;  well 
knowing  that  my  respect  for  his  wishes  would  not  allow  me  to  require 
a  degree  of  confidence  which  he  must  have  had  weighty  reasons  for 
withholding  from  his  truest  friend.'' 

**  But  tell  me,"  cried  Lord  Ai*chibald,  much  excited  by  what  he 
had  heard,  **  had  he,  just  before  his  departure,  one  of  his  accus- 
tomed meetings  with  the  prince  ?  Conceal  nothing  from  me.  Your 
penetration  must  have  discovered  whether  the  prince  had  any  influ- 
ence on  this  journey.  This  is  what  concerns  your  father,  and  what 
he  hopes  to  know  from  yon." 

'^Although  I  began  to  speak  in  the  hope  of  not  injuring  anj 
husband,  and  in  the  certainty  that  my  father  would  spare  my  feel- 
uigs,  yet,  provided  that  no  inference  be  di*awn  against  my  husband 
Lib.  of  For.  Rom. — ^Vol,  V.  L 
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from  my  words,  I  will  now  tell  70a  all  that  became  kaowA  to  me, 
without  mj  overstepping  the  bounds  that  were  becoming  in  me. 
The  duke  received,  in  my  preseocey  a  conri^  fixnn  the  prince>  and 
£et  oat  in  the  evening,  after  having  informed  me  that  Charles  had 
Teiy  important  oommnnications  to  make  to  hinu  On  this  subject, 
there  had  always  been  great  reserve  between  m,  such  as  is  fre- 
quently observed  between  the  nearest  relation^  where  the  interests 
of  another  are  concerned,  and  where  we  are  conscioas  that  a 
difference  of  opinion  exists  which  can  never  be  removed.  I  never 
attempted  to  detain  my  husband  from  these  meetings  with  the 
prince,  which  robbed  me  of  so  much  of  his  company.  I  never 
Inquired  when  he  would  be  home,  when  he  was  not  disposed  'j> 
inform  me ;  and,  on  the  evening  I  allude  to,  I  anticipated  a  separa- 
tion of  some  weeks.  What,  then,  was  my  surprise  to  see  him  return 
on  the  following  day ;  and  the  involuntary  fear,  which  caused  me 
to  tremble,  was  only  too  much  justified  by  the  change  in  my  bus* 
band's  appearance.  His  noble  features  were  incapable  of  dissimu- 
lation, and  I  saw  in  them  an  expression  of  gentle  grief  and  dis- 
quietude, and,  at  the  same  tune,  a  tender  carelolness  f(»*  me,  which 
made  me  the  more  uneasy,  as  I  in  vain  asked  an  explanation  of  it. 
His  silence  continued  until  the  next  day,  when  his  announcemeni 
of  his  intended  journey  to  Spain  in  some  measure  disdosed  to  me 
the  reason  of  his  dejection.  He  alleged  that  he  was  aiudkms  ta 
fulfil  the  l(Hig-cherished  wish  of  my  father,  who  was  desirous  that 
Bobert  should  be  introduced  to  him.  After  this  declarati<m  he 
was  silent,  and  I  also ;  for  from  that  moment  I  was  filled  with  grief 
at  his  absence,  and  the  mystery  which  hung  over  the  journey  struck 
me  to  the  heart.  I  only  ventured  to  remind  him  of  the  inclemency 
of  the  season,  and  of  the  absence  of  Richmond,  on  which  account  the 
wish  of  my  father  could  be  only  half  fulfilled.  He  was  still  silent, 
and,  with  a  gentleness  I  shall  never  forget,  said,  whilst  he  took  mj 
hand,  *  I  must  go,  nevertheless.' 

**  i  collected  all  my  courage,  and  said,  '  God  be  with  you,  and  I 
will  tell  every  one  that  you  go  to  introduce  Kobei*t  to  his  grand*^ 
&ther.' 

**  After  my  acquiescence  in  his  ^vill,  he  said  a  thoasan4  kind 
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things,  which  betrayed  to  me  his  gratitude  for  my  forbearance. 
Bat  I  was  not  deceived:  we  felt,  at  oar  parting,  that  we  should 
never  meet  again;  we  could  not  drive  away  this  sorrowful  fore- 
boding. Now  yon  know  all.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  prince 
ordered  this  journey — its  object  is,  as  you  see,  unknown  to  me,  and 
must  also  remain  unknown  to  my  father ;  for  the  duke  went  to  him 
only  to  die." 

Lord  Archibald  felt  moved  by  respect  and  sympathy  for  his 
sister-in-law,  and  this  gave  him  a  warmth  and  gentleness  of  man- 
ner, which,  easily  perceptible,  was  of  service  to  the  duchess^ 
especially  as  it  came  from  an  individual,  whose  feelings  were  not 
easily  excited. 

In  the  strong  expression  of  grief  and  generoeity,  with  which  the 
duchess  spoke,  he  had  neai'ly  lost  sight  of  the  political  bearing  of 
the  affair ;  and  the  soft  words  by  which  he  testified  his  respect  for 
the  sufferer,  formed  a  bond  between  these  two  persons,  who  were 
generally  opposed  to  each  other. 

The  duchess  was  the  first  to  remembea*  the  aim  of  this  conver- 
jsation,  and  begged  him  to  inform  her  if  the  Earl  of  Bristol  had 
been  able  to  obtain  any  intelligence  from  her  husband  respecting  his 
Tiews,  during  the  few  days  which  elapsed  before  his  mind  became 
clouded  by  sickness. 

Lord  Archibald  replied,  that,  from  her  father's  lettters,  it  appeared 
that  the  duke  was  ill  when  he  arrived  at  Madrid ;  but  after  a  short 
interval,  which  he  devoted^to  the  indulgence  oj  his  family  feelings, 
he  asked  for  particulars  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
projected  union  between  the  Prince  and  the  Infanta.  The  Earl  of 
Bristol  had  expected  to  receive  from  his  son-in-law,  as  the  dearest 
friend  of  the  prince,  some  news  relative  to  this  affair  ;  but  the  duke 
referred  him  to  later  communications,  which  were  never  made. 
During  his  delirium,  he  talked  of  his  presentation  at  courts  of  a 
priyate  interview  with  the  Infanta,  and  frequently  repeated  the 
name  of  the  prince,  till  all  clearness  of  intellect  was  lost  in  the 
darkness  of  his  wandering  mind. 

"I  fear,  therefore,"  said  the  duchess,  after  a  pause,  "  that  my 
father  will  be  left  to  his  own  penetration.     But  tell  me^  my  ka^,  if 
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yon  dare,  is  there  any  donbt  respecting  the  prince's  wishes,  which, 
he  seems  to  have  made  so  public  by  his  adventttroos  jonmey  to 
Spain?" 

**  Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  said  LfOrd  Aichibald,  '*  Lord  Bristol 
imagines  that  the  prince  does  not  desire  this  union*  and  that  his 
jonmey  to  Spain,  and  his  reconciliation  with  Buckingham,  were  tho 
means  employed  to  terminate  this  affair,  without  offending  his  father^ 
the  king,  by  an  open  refusal.     The  earl  could  not  obtain  any  expla- 
nation from  the  prince  of  tho  reasons  of  his  journey.     He  talked 
incessantly  of  the  surprise  which  the  Spaniards  testified  on  his  arri- 
val in  a  country  with  which  we  had,  till  very  lately,  been  at 
enmity;  for  the  court  did  not  allow  the  people  to  know  of  it,  lest 
they  should  annoy  or  insult  him.     The  prince  vehemently  urged  his 
desire  of  seeing  the  Infanta  alone;  and  this  wish  was  so  violently 
8nppoi*ted  by  Buckingham,  that  Lord  Bristol  could  not  avoid  con- 
cluding that  some  secret  motive  existed ;  whilst  at  the  same  time 
he  knew  that  such  an  interview  could  not  take  place,  as  it  was 
against  the  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  court.     Although  little  exertion 
was  made  by  the  prince  to  restrain  the  unbridled  licentiousness  of 
Buckingham,  he  did  not  participate  therein  ;  and  it  annoyed  hini 
that  the  principal  person  in  his  suite,  and  the  only  one  of  high  rank, 
should  dare  to  commit  such  improprieties  under  his  eyes.     In  vain 
did  the  earl  beg  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Dnke  of  Olivarez,  to- 
wards whom  the  prince  assumed  a  cold  demeanour;  and  hence  this 
proud  man,  whom  the  earl  had  gtiined  over  to  us  by  his  prudence, 
is  become  our  irreconcileable  enemy.     The  courier  whom  the  earl 
sent  to  me  with  these  explanations,  preceded  the  prince  by  a  few- 
days;  for  the  despotic  will  of  Buckingham  insisted  on  their  return- 
ing through  France,  as  if  he  would  display  to  those  courts  of 
Europe,   where  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  him,  the  in- 
fluence which  he  exercised  over  the  heir  of  England,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  make  trial  of  their  politeness  for  his  own  gratification. 
Thus  we  bequeath  to  posterity  a  strange  example  of  our  prudence* 
and  a  proof  of  absurdity  which  carries  us  back  to  a  century  before 
that  Elizabeth  whose  successor  we  would  commend." 

Here  the  earl  panged.    He  had  none  of  the  pedantry  of  politi- 
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cal  mjsterj,  and  least  of  all  iiroiild  lie  have  thought  of  displaying 
it  towards  a  woman,  who  had  jast  given  him  jsnoh  a  proof  of  her  self- 
command  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  a  certain  dislike  of  bring- 
ing to  light  affairs  so  annoying  to  his  English  heart.  Yet,  however 
disposed  to  silence,  he  conld  not  avoid  replying  to  the  dnchess,  who 
DOW  inquired  whether  the  same  motive  was  attributed  to  her  hus- 
band's journey,  as  to  that  of  the  prince  and  Buckingham. 

"  We  can  only  connect  facts  together,"  said  he;  "  but  this  much 
is  certain,  that  the  prince  was  the  cause  of  my  brother's  journey, 
•which  appeared  to  tend  to  the  same  end  that  Charles  afterwards 
pursued*  The  last  words  he  uttered  seemed  to  relate  to  his  friend's 
afiairs,  and  his  efforts  were  likewise  directed  to  an  interview  with 
the  Infanta.  Immediately  after  the  duke's  death,  Cliarles  was  re- 
conciled to  Buckingham,  and  then  the  jouraey  took  place.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  prince,  finding  that  the  Duke  of  Nottingham 
could  not  fulfil  his  wishes,  placed  confidence  in  another^  who  incited 
him  to  exertion.  These,  however,  as  you  may  perceive,  are  only 
conjectures,  foimed  one  out  of  the  other,  but  wanting  the  principal 
groundwork — the  knowledge  of  the  real  aim  of  all  these  exer- 
tions." 

"  Ofr,  God  r'  sighed  the  duchess,  "  then  was  the  happiness  of 
my  life  ruined  by  the  prince,  who  stood  as  a  dark  shadow  by  the 
side  of  my  husband,  and  to  whom  I  was  in  continual  feaa*  of  being 
obliged  to  yield  his  society.  We  must  ever  remember.  Lord  Archi- 
bald," added  she,  ^^  that  in  God's  hand  are  the  issues  of  life.  I  can 
truly  say,  that  this  beloved  being  was  ripe  for  death,  and  might  as 
surely  have  been  overtaken  by  it  here,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
as  after  the  difiiculties  and  cares  of  a  long  journey.  Nevertheless, 
perhaps  an  overtasking  of  mental  and  physical  strength  may  haye 
hastened  the  fatal  moment,  which  might,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  been  deferred  to  some  more  distant  period.  Perhaps  it  was 
thus.  Oh!  my  lord,  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  bo  resigned  to  this 
thought,  for  then  my  grief  must  be  augmented  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  to  reproach  him  who  has  caused  it." 

"  Go  not  too  far,  my  lady,"  said  Lord  Archibald,  mildly:  "  re- 
member that  the  limits  and  exactions  of  this  friendship,  as  fixed 
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by  God,  might  hare  been  asked  and  granted  without  any  mi^iying 
of  the  consequences,  and  withont  re]»x)ach  either  to  the  prince  or  the 
duke,  who  alwajs  represented  a  trnlj  beantifiil  picture  of  this  pure 
relation." 

*^  So  ]et  it  be,**  said  the  duchess,  rismg  ;  ^Mt  is  time  to  end  the 
melancholy  thoughts  which  always  fill  me  when  I  think  of  the 
mysterious  influence  which  this  friend  exercised  over  my  hu8ba«d« 
I  cannot  forget  that  the  place  is  empty,  which  he  filled  so  worthily 
by  protecting  and  guiding  his  fiunily ;  and,"  added  she,  gently, 
^^  perhaps  I  ought  to  thank  God  for  having  preserved  him  irom  tiie 
sorrow  with  which  the  attachment  of  my  son  overwhelms  me* 
What  grief  would  this  have  caused  him!" 

Her  melancholy  eye  here  met  the  glance  of  Lord  Archibald,  who^ 
despite  the  sympathy  which  he  had  felt  for  the  sufferer,  thought  her 
grief  for  her  son  somewhat  exceeded  what  the  case  demanded.  She 
seemed  to  divine  his  thoughts,  and  said,  as  if  overpowered, 

^'  I  must  appear  to  you  like  a  ibol,  who,  unskilled  in  the  duties 
of  her  lot,  increases  them  in  her  imagination  in  order  to  veil  her 
weakness ;  but  if  yop  could  penetrate  the  greatness  of  the  grief 
which  is  in  store  for  me,  you  would  not  call  me  a  weak  woman." 

**  In  this  case  be  assured,  that,  by  what  you  have  just  UM  me, 
you  have  given  me  a  lesson  of  moderation,  as  regards  the  secrets 
of  others,  which  places  you  high  in  my  esteem.  But  do  not  forget 
that  it  is  your  husband's  brother  who  is  by  your  side,  and  in  whom 
you  may  trust  as  implicitly  as  he  did  whom  we  all  regret. 

The  strong  man  here  paid,  out  of  the  deep  locked-up  feelings  of 
his  heart,  a  sincere  tribute  to  his  brother's  memory;  but  always 
desirous  of  shortening  agitating  moments,  he  bade  his  sister  farewell, 
and  they  separated  with  increased  love  and  respect  for  one  another. 
Bat  far  less  gratifying  for  all  parties  was  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  duchess  and  her  son.  She  found  she  had  only  too  much 
reason  to  do  justice  to  Lord  Archibald's  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  to  share  in  lis  apprehensions ;  for  she  now  first  learnt 
the  bounds  of  parental  influence  and  authority  over  individual  feel- 
ings, and  also  the  weakness  of  her  will. 

Her  situation  was  so  much  the  more  painful,  because  she  could 
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BOl  Bpeak  to  her  son  with  the  full  foree  of  truth ;  for  although  she 
regarded  as  impos^ble  the  afieooipUahmeat  of  the  unios  he  desired^ 
still  she  oottld  not  teU  him  all  the  reasons  against  it.  Her  argu- 
nents  had  not  therefore  that  ccnsistencj  which  is  necessary  in 
speech  and  in  deed^  the  absence  of  which  rexes  the  strong-minded, 
and  of  which  she  knew  the  good  resnlt.  The  total  absence  of  reserve 
with  which  he  laid  bare  his  whole  heart  to  her,  was  still  more  dis- 
adYaatageoos  to  her  canae;  whilst  her  own  want  <^  openness  mnst 
have  lowered  his  estimation  oi  her  nnderstandiogy  which  he  had 
faith^to  regarded^  as  infallible,  but  which,  now  that  love  had  so 
nmch  exalted  his  own  mind,  no  longer  seemed  to  resemble  that 
which  had  been  the  guide  of  his  earlj  years. 

A  conversation  of  come  hoursy  during  whfch  she  sufiSsred  inde- 
scribably, brought  her  no  neai'er  to  the  attainment  of  her  wishes. 
She  saw  that  he  was  the  same  respectful  and  affectionate  son  he  had 
ever  been ;  but  that  now»  f(»r  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  had  a 
will,  and  supported  that  will  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  heart 
loving  lor  the  first  time.  On  the  contrary,  she  appeared  to  him  to 
have  nothing  to  urge  against  his  wish,  beyond  what  was  caused  by 
her  pride  and  h^  prejudices ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  interview, 
nbe  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  all  she  had  said  was  of  no  avail, 
«nd  that  her  influence  had  failed  la  producing  its  wonted  effect. 

At  last,  however,  she  won  from  him  the  promise  that  he  would 
caacesl  his  feelings  firom  Lady  Melville  until  something  had  been 
done  as  regarded  the  Dorset  family ;  and  she  found  him  so  com-> 
pliant  to  this  request,  and  so  penetrated  by  the  demands  of  honour 
jsmd  decorum,  that  she  could  no  longer  be  angry  with  him,  but  was 
gratified  to  find  that  he  did  not  dishonour  his  noble  education.  The 
doke,  on  the  other  hatnd^  left  his  mother  with  more  hope  than  he 
had  before  dared  to  cherish ;  for  c(mstruing  her  exhausted  condition, 
which  rendered  her  unable  to  urge  further  objections,  into  compli- 
ance with  his  wishes,  there  seemed  to  him  no  more  difficalty  than 
that  which  r^arded  his  relation  with  the  Dorsets.  The  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  this  dtiSicuky  he  hoped  to  accomplish  through  the 
agency  of  his  grandmother ;  and  having  mentioned  this  hope  to  the 
dndiessy  he  took  his  leave  of  her  in  the  most  affectionate  manner. 
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Bat  scarcely  had  he  left  her,  before  her  mind  regained  the  clear- 
ness which  it  had  lost  in  the  torpor  cansed  by  her  feelings ;  and  the 
grief  excited  bj  her  imagined  knowledge  of  the  tme  sitnation  of 
Afikirs,  was  so  mncb  the  more  fnghtfal,  when  she  remembered  thai 
the  conversation  from  which  she  had  hoped  so  much  was  not  only 
past,  bat  that  she  was  forthcr  than  ever  ftom  the  accomplishment  of 
what  she  had  desired.  She  bitterly  reproached  herself  for  having 
left  her  son  even  a  shadow  of  hope ;  she  tboaghfc  that  now  she 
mast  nndergo  the  misery  of  discovering  her  secret,  and  she  fbrvenUy 
prayed  for  guidance  and  assistance.  Tears  flowed ;  her  heart  was 
relieved;  and  a  saving  angel,  sent  by  Heaven,  stood  by  her  side. 
It  was  her  mother-in-law,  who,  whilst  she  was  weeping,  had 
entered  the  room  unheard,  and  had  approached  her,  alarmed  by  the 
condition  in  which  she  found  her. 

The  duchess  attempted  to  control  her  feelings,  whilst  she  gazed 
on  her  with  an  expression  that  seemed  to  inquire,  ^'  Are  yon  a  hn* 
man  <^reatare  ?  Are  yon  the  help  for  which  I  }n-ayed  to  God  ?* 
She  repeated  these  words  aloud,  and  then  sinking  down  at  her  mo- 
ther's feet,  she  cried,  as  if  inspired, 

**  Yes,  thou  art  my  deliverer  !  God  has  sent  the^  to  me.  Te 
thee  will  I  reveal  what  hardens  my  heart.  Thou  art  the  help  which 
he  has  sent  me :  from  thy  pure  soul,  shall  1  learn  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  and  ii*om  thee  shall  I  hear  what  I  ought  to  do  V* 

She  sprang  ap  with  a  force  that  seemed  to  contradict  her  ex- 
haustion, and  led  her  astonished  parent  to  a  couch,  upon  which  she 
also  seated  herself.  The  most  uncontrolled  excitement  was  visible 
in  her  demeanour,  and  the  old  duchess  was  obedient  to  her  mate 
requests ;  but  the  fear  with  which  this  strange  behaviour  filled  her,, 
deprived  her  of  the  power  of  expression.  She  felt  unequal  to  inspire 
the  confidence  which  her  daughter-in-law  seemed  anxious  to  repose 
in  her,  and  she  regarded  her  distracted  features  with  the  deepest 
sympathy.  The  young  duchess  remained  silent  by  the  side  of  her 
mother,  pressing  her  hands  between  her  own,  and,  with  her  teai*fu( 
eyes  fixed  on  the  gi'ouad,  she  appeai*ed  wholly  absorbed  in  thought. 
At  last  she  looked  up,  and,  at  the  sight  of  the  anxious  face  which 
liad  been  watching  her,  she  felt  in  some  measure  freed  from  her 
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angaisb,  and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  which  were  always  open 
to  receive  her. 

"  Hear  me  first,*'  sighed  she,  "  before  you  call  me  weak.  I 
cannot  longer  bear  the  torment  of  this  secret,  and  I  require  your 
assistance.  Yon  have  the  same  holy  reason  that  I  myself  have  for 
concealing  what  I  am  abont  to  tell  yon ;  but  I  cannot  break  ray  vow 
of  silence,  until  you  have  engaged  to  observe  the  most  profound 
sccresy  respecting  that  which  J  have  to  commnnicate." 

**  I  will  promise  whatever  you  deshre*  my  child,  and  you  may 
without  hesitation  entrust  me  with  the  heavy  burden  which  thus 
<listracts  yon.  Hasten,  then,  to  r^ieve  your  heart,  and  God  will 
give  me  strength  to  support  you." 

'•*  I  must  go  for  back  into  the  past/'  answered  the  duchess,  <<  for 
'what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  woven  by  an  invisible  thread  throughout 
the  web  of  my  life.  Its  unseen  and  yet  undeniable  existence  has 
robbed  me  of  all  courage  for  complaint,  and  deprived  me  of  all 
enjoyment  of  life.  Oh !  how  deeply  do  I  feel  its  influence  over  my 
whole  being.  It  strengthened  the  great  fault  of  which  I  was  con* 
scions,  and  to  which  I  allowed  full  sway,  in  the  hope  of  hardening 
myself  against  this  secret  sorrow.  Mother,  if  it  be  a  crime  to  love 
a  human  being  too  much,  I  have  committed  that  crime ;  but  he  whom 
I  loved  beyond  all  bounds  was  your  son,  and  to  your  heart  I  plead 
for  indulgence. 

<<  You  are  aware  that  my  honoured  father,  aflber  the  death  of  my 
mother,  which  occurred  when  I  was  ten  years  old,  took  me  entirely 
under  his  own  care.  Morton  only  remained  by  my  side  as  a  female 
protector ;  and  she,  though  still  young  and  beautiful,  lived  only  m 
her  love  for  me,  and  was  perfect  in  the  fulfilment  of  those  duties 
which  my  father  assigned  to  her*  We  spent  together  those  hours 
In  which  I  was  absent  from  my  father ;  but  as  I  was  the  only  re- 
maining memorial  of  his  af^ctions,  and  as  my  society  was  to  him 
a  source  of  consolation,  my  days  were  chiefiy  passed  in  his  quiet 
and  silent  study.  This  secluded  life  suited  my  disposition,  and  I 
soon  acquired  that  earnestness  and  gravity  of  character,  which,  in 
my  father's  richly-giflted  nature,  was  combined  with  a  cheerful  acti- 
vity of  mind  and  a  tender  susceptibility  of  heart.     I,  however,  was 
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not  endowed  with  theae  litter  qualities,  and  thej  were  ksfl  culti- 
vated by  me  than  the  pride  which  found  an  echo  in  my  own  breast. 
Eyeijtbing  around  me  fostered  this  fault ;  but  as  it  never  led  me  to 
injure  otfaersy  it  did  not  awaken  mj  father  from  his  affectionate 
dream  of  the  superiority  of  his  child.  Hortcm  was  mj  good  genius. 
I  loved  her  with  sincerity,  and  the  firmness  upon  which  I  prided 
myself  disappeared  when  with  her.  Whilst  in  her  presence  I  was 
wholly  changed,  and  learnt  to  feel  like  a  woman. 

<*  The  name  of  him  whom  I  afterwards  so  fervently  loved,  early 
found  a  place  in  my  heart ;  for  Morton,  aware  of  my  father's  in- 
tentions regarding  my  marriage,  took  frequent  opportunities,  in 
the  course  of  conversation,  to  prepare  me  for  the  happiness  which 
awaited  me.  My  &ther,  who  had  relinquished  public  life  until  the 
time  of  my  marriage  should  arrive,  now  agreed  with  your  husband 
that  the  dedsive  moment  was  at  hand.  Morton  apprised  me  that 
both  £a,milies  intended  presenting  their  children  at  court,  and  that  I 
should  there  behold  him  who  was  to  be  my  husband,  and  who  hoped 
to  find  in  me  his  future  bride.  My  father  gave  me  the  same  in* 
formation,  but  with  further  explanations ;  and  I  was  angry  with 
myself,  for  the  wild  beating  of  my  heart  was  opposed  to  that  proud 
dignity  which  I  had  resolved  to  maintain.  Alas !  only  too  soon  was 
this  pride  called  into  action. 

"  Before  we  met  at  court,  I  had  received  from  you,  in  your  house» 
your  maternal  blessing,  as  the  friend  of  my  desi*  mother.  The 
moment  when  I  first  beheld  your  son  is  present  to  me  now,  yet  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  the  impression  which  this  dearly-loved  form 
made  on  my  heart.  All  that  I  had  formerly  hoped,  dreamed,  or 
wished  for,  lay  like  a  lifeless  vision  behind  me,  undistinguished 
amidst  the  events  which  formed  the  current  of  my  youth.  He 
approached  me:  his  beautiful  eye  created  a  delightful  sensation 
within  me :  we  conversed,  and  a  thousand  times  that  evening  did  I 
give  him  my  whole  soul. 

<<  On  my  return  home,  my  father  lefb  me  with  a  smile  of  satisfac* 
tion ;  and  when  Morton  met  me  at  the  entrance  of  my  room,  she 
stepped  back,  and  withdrew  from  my  offered  embrace,  as  if  uncer- 
tain whether  it  was  really  I  who  stood  before  her.     But  I  sougl^ 
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her  affectionate  sjmpatlij,  and  with  triumphant  joj  I  exclaimed,  '  I 
have  «een  him  I  I  have  seen  him!'  What  happy  days  followed!  . 
Yonr  tenderness  induced  you  to  believe  that  your  hopes  were 
fulfilled;  £>r  although  Robert  had  not  yet  demanded  my  love,  yet  I 
was  the  deaiost  to  him  in  the  large  circle  of  the  court ;  whilst  I, 
regarding  him  as  certaixdy  my  own,  strove  to  conceal,  by  the 
warmth  of  my  feelings,  those  defects  which  he  might  otherwise 
have  perceived  in  me. 

«  Juat  at  this  time  the  king  called  the  family  of  his  haughty  fa- 
vourite to  court  You  know  what  followed  ;  but  neither  you  nor 
any  one  knew  the  anguish  of  my  heart.  On  the  evening  that  the 
Lady  Buckingham  appeared  at  court,  a  fearful  change  came  over 
me.  Supplanted  by  the  power  of  a  more  genUe  and  less  impas- 
sioned woman,  my  character  returned  to  that  coldness  irom  which 
it  had  been  diverted  by  love,  and  to  which  perhaps  it  would  never 
have  returned  had  I  been  permitted  to  bring  it  to  the  great 
and  virtuous  exaltation  of  which  it  was  capable.  But  being  thus 
thwarted,  and  so  cruelly  disturbed,  my  heart  could  not  change  this 
violent  grief  into  mildness ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  the  rich  enjoy- 
ments and  sweet  happiness  of  my  subsequent  life  never  brought  the 
return  of  that  better  nature  which  had  thus  been  crushed. 

**  Oh,  my  lady,  do  not  turn  from  me  I"  exclaimed  the  duchess, 
for  she  saw  that  the  old  lady  was  trembling  with  agitation :  '^  be 
not  angry  with  me,  and  I  will  confess  all  to  you.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  day  now  impels  me  to  do  what  I  have  never  before 
deemed  possible — to  reveal  my  fearful  grief;  so  that,  relying  impli- 
citly on  you,  I  cannot  restram  myself  from  telling  you,  that  all  that 
my  perception  led  me  to  fear,  soon  became  certainty.  Scarcely  had 
the  beautiful  Lady  Buckingham  appeared,  when  I  perceived  that 
change  in  Bobert  which  soon  remained  no  secret  to  any  one.  He 
who  had  taught  me  what  love  was,  now  showed  to  all  that  what  I 
akne  had  a  right  to  demand  from  him,  was  bestowed  upon  another. 
After  the  first  shock  of  grief,  I  saw  that  I  was  lost— that  he,  whom 
with  rapture  I  had  only  a  few  hours  before  called  my  own,  had 
tamed  from  me,  and  even  ceased  to  regard  my  presence.  Careless 
of  all  around,  and  like  the  child  who,  chasing  the  butterfly,  with 
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his  eyes  rivetted  upon  it,  sees  nothing  else,  he  followed  her  steps,  88 
if  that  were  the  sole  business  of  his  life.  Yon  may  imagine  how 
jealousy,  that  dark  demon  of  the  soul,  rose  up  within  me»  and  pro- 
duced an  indescribable  feeling  of  coldness  towards  the  lady's  merits 
— a  dark  bitter  misery,  which  clouded  my  soul.  Imagine,  alBOf  how 
vainly  I  expected  Robert's  return ;  whilst  I,  through  my  fearful 
anguish,  incapable  of  meeting  Buckingham's  advances  with  the 
same  cold  pride  as  formerly,  gave  him  room,  by  my  hesitation,  to 
behave  himself  even  more  boldly.  Think  of  all  this^  and  then  you 
can  conceive  the  state  in  which  I  retmned  home,  and  sank  lifeless* 
into  Morton's  arms. 

*<  I  passed  the  night  on  the  verge  of  insanity.  Between  those 
fits  of  mental  abstraction,  which  have  never  since  wholly  left  me, 
Morton  learnt  what  had  occurred;  and  to  the  hope  which  she,  more 
affectionately  than  prudently,  revived  in  me,  I  owe  the  recovery  of 
my  understanding,  and  the  resolution  I  took  of  returning  to  court 
on  the  following  day.  Alas!  I  went  but  to  convince  myself  of  my 
unhappiness.  From  that  moment,  I  never  received  a  look  of  love. 
He  Yegai'ded  me  with  only  brotherly  affection,  whilst  he  gave  to  her 
the  fiery  love  of  which  his  heart  was  so  susceptible.  Overwhelmed 
by  the  homage  of  others,  she,  on  the  contrary,  had  scarcely  a  look 
or  a  smile  for  him,  who,  that  he  might  not  be  deprived  of  this  rare 
favour,  remained,  as  it  were,  chained  to  her  garment,  lost  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  hardly  conscious  of  existence  except  in  her 
presence. 

"  I  passed  my  nights  weeping,  in  Morton's  arms ;  but  when  the 
day  came,  and  the  hour  arrived  at  which  the  court  assembled,  I 
called  to  my  aid  the  fashion  of  the  time,  to  hide  the  falling  off  of  my 
figure  and  the  paleness  of  my  cheeks,  for  I  feared  lest  any  suspicion 
of  my  afiiiction  should  be  excited.  My  pride  was  awaWned.  The 
idea  of  being  scorned  in  the  face  of  the  whole  court,  through  the 
bold  condact  of  Buckingham,  and  my  dread  that  this  should  be 
detected  by  your  tender  love  and  by  my  father's  melancholy  eye^  gave  . 
rise  to  the  task  which  I  imposed  upon  myself,  of  removing  every 
thing  that  could  ai'ouse  a  suspicion  of  my  interest  in  this  change. 
By  this  means,  when  once  I  had  quitted  the  privacy  of  my  roorn^  I 
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was  enabled  to  assume  an  appearance  of  more  life  and  cheerfulness 
than  I  had  before  displayed. 

"  Then  came  the  mourning  for  Prince  Henry.  The  court  no 
longer  met  for  amusement,  and  every  pleasure  was  at  an  end.  Those 
families  who  were  intimately  acquainted  visited  each  other  quietly, 
and  I  often  came  to  your  house;  but  I  never  saw  your  son,  who  did  not 
quit  the  prince.  It  was  this  separation  which  first  showed  the 
whole  strength  of  my  affection  for  him.  His  absence  deprived  me 
of  all  my  courage,  and  there  were  moments  when  I  felt  as  if  I  could 
sooner  bear  to  speak  to  him  as  the  husband  of  Lady  Buckingham, 
than  to  be  separated  from  him.  The  energy  with  which  I  had  re- 
sisted my  sorrow  had  vanished,  and  gave  place  to  bitter  despair. 
I  remained  in  London,  only  because  he  was  within  its  boundaries. 

"  Such  were  my  feelings,  when  Morton  informed  me  that  Lord 
Derbery  requested  an  interview  with  me.  I  was  so  overpowered  at 
the  prospect  of  seeing  him,  that  I  did  not  perceive  that  there  wa« 
anything  nnusual  in  this  request  Morton  left  me.  I  heard  him 
enter,  and,  on  looking  at  him,  I  sank  with  a  cry  into  my  chair, 
alarmed  by  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  appearance  :  the 
smiling  face  of  the  blooming  youth  had  become  grave  and  earnest, 
and,  like  that  of  an  old  man,  was  fuiTOwed  by  grief.  He  saw  my 
terror,  but  instead  of  giving  me  an  explanation,  he  sank  at  my  feet, 
and  begged  me  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  family,  by  giving  hun  my 
hand.  I  was  speechless  with  astonishment.  Love  and  pride  strug- 
gled fiercely  in  my  heart.  I  knew  that  affection  had  not  led  him  to 
mc,  and  I  collected  all  my  courage,  in  order  to  drive  him  from  me. 
After  a  few  words,  my  pride  conquered:  I  repulsed  him  with  cold- 
ness; and  lost,  in  grief  and  anger,  I  reminded  him  of  his  love  for 
Lady  Buckingham,  which  was  apparent  to  all  the  world. 

**  At  first,  1  feared  that  1  had  killed  him  with  these  words.  His 
head  sank  in  his  hands,  and  only  a  struggling  sound  escaped  his 
lips.  This  spectacle  divested  me  of  all  my  pride.  I  hastened  to  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  sit  down.  I  could  have  thrown  myself  at  his 
feet ;  and  what  I  should  next  have  done,  I  dare  not  think  of.  But 
he  recovered,  and  now  displayed  to  me  all  the  nobleness  of  his  cha- 
racter.   He  confessed  his.  love  for  her,  but  added  that  insurmouut- 
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able  difficidties  separated  Mm  from  her  She  could  never  be  his 
wife,  and  this  conviction  had  led  him  back  to  the  holy  datj  which 
his  parents  had  so  generously  laid  oat  for  him.  He  inquired 
whether  I  would  venture  to  trust  him ;  he  told  me  that  he  honoured 
and  esteemed  me  beyond  all  women  on  the  earth,  and  that  this  feel* 
mg  had  given  him  courage .  to  take  this  extraordinary  step ;  that 
only  in  the  fulfilment  of  liis  duty,  and  whilst  striving  to  make 
amends  for  that  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  could  he  expect  to 
find  peace ;  and  that  he  could  only  hope  for  happiness  if  I  accepted 
him,  and,  with  sisterly  love,  would  endeavour  to  heal  his  heart.  He 
reminded  me  of  the  wishes  of  our  parents,  to  whom  we  should,  by 
our  union,  give  great  joy.  I  loved.  What  he  offered  me,  assured  me 
of  his  companionship  and  presence  during  life.  What  he  told  me» 
increased  my  reverence  for  him,  and  gave  me  the  sweetest  assurance 
of  his  respectful  friendship,  which,  after  my  great  suffering,  ap- 
peared to  me  of  inestimable  value.  My  pride  vanished.  He  re- 
ceived my  consent ;  and  you  know  that  the  king,  who  was  informed 
of  it  by  my  father,  also  gave  his  apjMrobation. 

*^  What  happened  subsequently  is  perhaps  unknown  to  you,  but 
you  shall  now  hear  it.  An  hour  afterwards,  Buckingham  visited 
me,  and,  with  the  assurance  of  a  vain  man,  offered  me  his  hand. 
With  what  triumph  did  J  inform  him  that  I  was  the  betrothed  of  Lord 
Derbery !  With  what  joy  did  I  perceive  the  astonishment  which  this 
intelligence  excited  in  him !  But  it  was  a  short  and  unwise  tri- 
umph, and  was  attended  with  frightful  consequences,  for  it  aroused 
the  anger  of  this  tyrant.  He  thought  his  sister  dishonoured,  be- 
cause every  one  had  believed  her  betrothed  to  Robert,  whom  he 
now  hated  as  the  cause  of  his  present  refusal.  He  first  ill-treated 
his  unhappy  sister ;  then  he  sought  my  husband ;  and  you  know 
that  his  conduct  led  to  a  short  banishment  from  court,  and  to  a  duel 
with  my  betrothed. 

<*  We  were  married.  You  and  your  husband  went  to  Spain,  and 
we  retired  to  Godway  Castle.  Your  son  was  an  angel.  Alas ! 
I  cannot  think  of  my  conduct  to  him  without  self-reproach.  He 
was  now  mine,  and  the  desire  c^  my^heart  was  fulfilled ;  but  I  could 
not  forget  that  he  had  not  married  me, from  love>  whilst,  on  the 
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eontrar  J,  I  had  given  to  him  my  whole  glowing  heart  My  prond 
'bovI  was  roosed.  A  suspicion,  never  to  be  set  at  rest,  arose  in  my 
mind,  and  the  most  trivial  occorrence  was  sufficient  to  render  rae 
nnjasfc  towards  him,  or  to  excite  in  me  the  most  violent  though  secret 
jealousy.  But  I  mast  now  tell  you  what  served  to  nourish  these 
feelings,  in  order  that  you  may  not  too  strongly  censure  the  weakness 
and  sorrow  which  secretly  oppressed  me. 

I  **  You  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  the  prince's  conduct  at  our 
marriage  gave  room  for  conjecture.  It  is  well  known  that,  when 
apprised  of  our  approaching  nuptials,  he  gave  vent  to  his  rage  against 
Bobert ;  but  for  this  outbreak  no  satisfactory  reason  was  assigned.  I 
afterwards  accidentally  heard  that,  before  our  marriage,  the  prince 
and  Robert  had  visited  the  Lady  Buckingham  (whom  I  supposed  to 
be  residing  on  her  Own  estate)  at  a  castle  which  belonged  to  the 
former.  This  was  told  me,  on  the  morning  of  my  wedding,  by  one 
of  my  women,  who  had  heard  the  fact  from  her  aunt,  the  house- 
keeper of  the  castle.  She  had  not  the  least  idea  that  her  intelli- 
gence would  affect  me ;  but  my  heart  drew  a  cham  ai-ound  itself, 
and  became  benumbed.  Alas!  how  much  was  owing  to  this  mo- 
ment. ^ 

*'  In  vain  I  hoped  for  an  explanation  from  my  husband.  He  was 
ffllent,  and  avoided  every  opportunity  that  I  gave  him  of  elucidat- 
ing the  matter.  Years  rolled  on,  and  my  happiness  appeared  se- 
cure ;  but  however  devoted  my  husband  proved  himself,  I  could  not 
wholly  banish  from  my  mind  the  disquiet  of  suspicion.  Journeys,  of 
some  days'  duration,  and  on  the  nature  of  which  he  was  silent — letters 
which  were  privately  delivered  in  my  husband's  room,  where  the 
messenger  remained  until  his  answer  was  ready — all  convmced  me 
of  some  mysterious  proceeding,  which  he  wished  to  conceal  from  me, 
and  to  which  I  could  not  avoid  giving  an  interpretation  that  increased 
my  jealous  torments.  In  vain  did  my  love  and  respect  to  him  endea- 
Tour  to  resist  iihese  insulting  suspicions :  my  heart  was  still  annoyed. 

**  In  conformity  to  your  wish,  we  went  to  London,  taking  our 
second  son,  Richmond,  with  us.  During  our  residence  there,  my 
Imsband  betrayed  an  uneasimess  which  could  not  be  accounted  for 
-by  oay  thing  in  our  own  afiSurs.     There  had  never  existed  between 
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08  that  nnconstrained  openness  which  ventures,  under  sach  circim- 
stancesy  to  make  a  request  or  to  ask  a  question ;  and  every  Iting 
fleemed  so  completely  to  authorize  my  suspicion,  that  I  deemed 
myself  generous  in  abstaining  from  all  inquiry  respecting  it.  With 
concealed  yet  bitter  grief,  I  received  the  announcement  that  he  vas 
compelled  to  make  a  short  journey,  and  that  his  retura  would  be 
uncertain.  Some  weeks  after  his  departure,  I  received  an  affectioa- 
ate  letter  from  him,  in  which  he  informed  me  that  he  should  be  at 
home  again  in  a  week. 

"  On  the  same  day,  my  husband's  jeweller  came  to  the  house,  and, 
as  I  could  not  conveniently  receive  him,  Morton  saw  him,  and 
brought  to  me  two  bracelets,  which  had  been  ordered  by  my  hus- 
band. They  were  composed  of  diamonds  of  inestimable  value,  and 
their  workmanship  was  singularly  beautiful.  I  could  not  repress 
the  hope  that  my  husband  had  intended  them  as  a  surprise  to  me. 
But  I  was  not  long  allowed  to  indulge  this  idea ;  and  you  may 
imagine  how  my  thoughts  wandered  on  learning  tliat  Morton  was 
obliged  to  return  them  to  the  jeweller,  who  stated  that  the  earl  had 
chosen  them  himself,  and  had  ordered  him  to  make  some  alteration 
in  them  by  adding  more  costly  jewels ;  and  also  that  he  had  been 
especially  forbidden  to  let  me  know  of  them,  but  that,  finding  they 
were  not  sent  for,  he  had  acted  on  his  own  judgment,  and  brought 
them  to  the  house.  Robert  returned,  and  evinced  towards  me,  and 
to  all  who  were  dear  to  him,  the  same  tenderness,  affection,  and 
carefj^lness  he  had  before  displayed;  but  I  did  not  receive  the 
bracelets,  although  Morton  assured  me  that  they  had  again  passed 
into  my  husband's  hands,  having  gained  her  information  from  the 
jeweller  himself;  and  she  concluded,  that  if  I  had  not  already  re- 
ceived them,  I  would  soon  do  so 

"  We  returned  to  Godway  Castle.  My  husband,  who  had 
bought  his  horses  in  London,  and  taken  them  to  the  castle  with  him> 
met  with  an  accident  just  before  we  arrived  there,  which  injured  his 
head.  He  was  conveyed  to  his  apartment ;  but  as  Stanloff  reqnhred 
light  to  examine  the  wound,  he  was  removed  from  thence  into  the 
adjoining  saloon ;  whilst  I,  in  obedience  to  Stanloff*s  commands, 
retured  to  his  bedroom  to  await  his  anival.    Here,  oppressed  bytiie 
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anxiety  which  I  felt,  I  leaned  for  a  time  agamst  some  carving  on 
the  wall  opposite  the  bed;  and  gradually  becoming  weary  and 
exhansted,  in  order  more  efiectnally  to  support  myself  I  seized  hold 
of  a  portion  of  the  carving  which  projected  from  the  rest.  How 
great  was  my  sar|vise  to  find  this  yield,  to  my  pressure ;  the  panel 
receded  into  the  wall,  and,  alarmed  by  the  unexpected  occurrence, 
I  fell  fainting  to  the  ground.  Eventually,  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
a  chair,  into  which  I  sank,  completely  overpowered,  and  my  eyes 
closed.  I  was  aroused  by  the  fear  of  my  husband's  alarm,  should 
he  find  me  in  this  condition.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and,  oh  God ! 
what  did  I  behold !  A  female  form,  clad  in  white,  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  revealing  the  brilliancy  of  a  beauty  well  known  to  me, 
appeared  to  advance  to  me  fi*om  ont  of  the  wall.  It  was  the 
picture  of  the  Lady  Buckingham,  which  stood  smiling  before  me, 
and  opposite  the  bed  of  my  husband,  where  yon  may  at  this  mo* 
ment  find  it. 

^'I  know  not  how  it  happens  that  the  greatest  griefs,  which 
threaten  to  destroy  our  lives,  sometimes  impart  to  us  that  degree  of 
mental  and  physical  strength,  which  enables  ns  to  act  in  cases  of 
emergency.  A  slight  laugh,  which  made  me  shudder,  escaped  my 
lipB.  I  again  approached  the  wall,  and  recognised  the  carved 
flower  which  had  led  to  the  discovery.  I  touched  it :  the  panel 
instantly  closed,  so  completely  that  nothing  could  be  betrayed,  and 
I  stood  as  if  dreaming  before  the  wall  which  enclosed  this  mystery. 
When  my  husband  was  brought  in,  I  was  found  lying  insensible 
upon  the  floor.  During  the  same  night,  Arabella  was  bom.  A 
violent  fever  ensued,  andbronght  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
When  my  senses  returned,  I  recognised  my  husband  and  Morton, 
who  were  attending  upon  me.  Alas !  my  delirium  must  often  have 
Detrayed  my  secret  torments.  We  did  not  explain  ourselves,  and 
Morton's  lips  were  sealed ;  but  never  has  a  human  being  spoken 
more  eloquently  to  my  heart  than  my  husband  did.  His  whole 
manner  sued  Ibi  pardon — ^his  every  action  evinced  love  and  sincerity. 
Yes,  I  might  have  called  myself  happy,  had  not  the  prince  now 
visited  ns,  and  stood  between  us  like  a  bad  spirit ;  for  his  visits 
Lib.  ov  Fob.  Rom.— Vol.  V.  M 
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never  failed  to  take  my  hoflband  away  upon  a  journey,  which  always- 
caused  painful  snspicions.  I  knew  that  the  Lady  Buckingham 
remiuned  nnmarried,  and  lived  in  a  castle  not  very  far  from  ours. 
I  am  now  convinced  that  the  prince  was  the  instigator  of  that 
journey  to  Spain,  which  separated  me  from  my  husband  for  ever  ^ 
and  when  I  reflect  that  Tthere  rested  not  even  a  shadow  of  reproach 
upon  any  portion  of  his  life,  except  that  mysterious  point  which  so 
much  excited  my  grief,  an  inward  feelmg,  allied  to  hatred,  tells  me 
that  the  prince  promoted  and  conducted  the  only  thing  for  which  h& 
could  be  blamed." 

^'Dear  child,''  said  the  elder  duchess,  interrupting  her  daughter- 
in-law,  who  had  pursued  this  long  and  affecting  relation  with  so^ 
much  eagerness  that  she  had  been  unable  to  interpose  a  single  word,, 
^^iiow  deeply  your  communications  agitate  me.  The  past  now 
appears  to  me  so  melancholy,  that  it  reproaches  me  with  neglect. 
Whilst  I  indulged  the  fondest  hopes  of  your  happiness,  your  noble- 
heai't  was  lacerated  on  account  of  my  son,  whose  conduct  in  this 
matter  seems,  to  say  the  least,  to  be  veiled  in  mystery.  Generons,^ 
noble  creature,  that  you  are — ^you,  who  would  rather  augment  your 
own  grief,  by  concealing  your  husband's  fault,  than  lower  him  in  the 
«yes  of  others  by  betraying  it.  As  a  mother,  I  feel  deeply  indebted 
to  you :  you  have  truly  protected  my  beloved  son." 

<<And  have  I  really  done  so— have  I  protected  him  in  truth,  or 
only  in  your  affectionate  belief?"  exclaimed  the  duchess.     "Until 
now,  I  have  done  it  alone,  and  in  my  own  strength.     Henceforth 
yon  must  come  to  my  aid,  for  my  work  is  not  yet  ended ;  and  now 
that  he  is  no  longer  by  my  side,   to  sweeten  the  sacrifice  and  to 
strengthen  me  for  it,  the  heaviest  of  all  my  trials  is  come  upon  me. 
Mother,"  added  she,  with  streaming  eyes,  glowing  face,  and  wandef^  * 
iag  looks  <<  this  girl,  whom  Heaven  willed  that  I  should  save — she  * 
whom  I  found  dead  at  my  feet — ^she  whom  we  cdl  Lady  Melville- 
is,  if  God  sends  no  ray  of  light  to  penetrate  the  darkness  which  sur-f 
rounds  me — she  is  the  daughter  of  my  husband  and  the  Lady 
Buckingham !" 

A  cry  escaped  the  lips  of  the  trembling  mother,  and  the  duchess 
sank  her  fevered  head  upon  the  old  lady's  knee.     She  was  too  much 
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agitated  to  think  of  comfcnrting  her  auditor,  but  went  on  hastily 
with  her  rehition  :■— 

"  The  first  glance  of  her  features,  even  changed  as  they  were  by 
pain,  disclosed  to  me  such  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  beautiful 
Lady  Buckingham,  that  I  thought  it  was  she  herself;. but  a 
moment's  reflection  satisfied  me  that  time  could  not  have  stood  still 
with  her,  and,  besides,  this  lovely  creature  was  quite  young.  Att 
ind^cribable  fear  seized  me.  K  it  was  not  herself,  it  must  be  her 
daughter,  was  the  first  impulse,  or  rather  misgiving,  of  my  heai't  ;: 
and  the  never-subdued  suspicion  which  had  darkenied  my  life  was 
revived,  and  the  belief  that  she  was  also  his  child,  guided  all  my 
actions.  My  heart  misgave  me,  and  its  forebodings  were  verified- 
When  the  women  had  undressed  her,  Morton  brought  me  the  orna- 
ments which  they  had  found  upon  her.  I  then  for  the  second  time 
beheld  those  bracelets  which  had  been  brought  to  me  by  the  jeweller, 
and  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  Morton  had  also  recog-, 
nised  them,  bnt^the  kind-hearted  woman  respected  my  grief.  As^ 
soon  as  she  had  left  me,  I  opened  a  small  portfolio,  which  she  had 
also  brought  me.  I  found  in  it  an  unfinished  letter,  addressed  ta 
my  husband,  containing  these  words : — 

** '  Death  overtakes  me.  Come  and  save  our  child,  before  she- 
falls  into  .the  hands  of  my  brother.  Oh  I  why  have  I  not  the  con* 
solation  of  dying  in  your  arms  ?  Why  have  I  vainly  hoped  for 
tidings  from  you  ? 

**  This  letter  appeared  to  have  been  written  by  one  in  a  state  of 
great  weakness.  Along  with  it  were  two  drafts  upon  our  banker,  each 
for  a  thousand  pounds.  I  retained  the  letter,  for  I  considered  that 
I  had  a  right  to  tins  proof  (^  his  attachment.  Had  any  other 
doubt  now  remfuned,  Gaston  would. have  dispelled  it.  He  first  dls- 
ofFered  the  lady,  whom  he  recognised,  and  now  he  will  not  be  kept 
<apart  firom  her.  He  saw  her  agun,  in  my  presence,  after  her  ill- 
and  she  informed  me  that  he  had  been  the  constant  follower  of 
be  only  two  men  who  ever  visited  her  aunt. '  Besides  this,  I  sent 
Stanlofi;  upon  whose  fidelity  I  can  rely,  to  the  Lady.  Bucking- 
ham's castle,  and  allthat  he  there  saw  and  heard  agrees  with  the 
unhappy  girl'a  story.    She  fled  fr(m  this  castle.   Yet,  in  spite  of  all 
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tblBf  I  hai  stni  hope  for  relief,  in  the  thdaglit  that  her  uncle  might  he 
known  to  Lord  Archibald.  I  devised  plans  to  hear  more  respecting 
ber  birthy  althoagh  snfferhig  the  most  fearfdl  torments  lest  onr 
inqnhies  should  bring  the  tmth  to  light.  Archibald  instantly  recog^ 
nised  her  as  the  image  of  Lady  Buckingham,  and  I  perceiyed  his 
astonishment.  He  felt  that  I  had  not  been  candid  with  him.  Bat 
aU  this  was  as  naught,  when  compared  to  the  despair  I  feel  at  the 
news  that  Robert  loves  his  sister,  and  desires  her  for  his  wife — ^thus 
breaking  his  earlier  engagement  to  Lady  Anna  Dorset.** 

"  Great  God !  what  do  you  say,  my  child  ?  My  old  head  cannot 
understand  it — my  heart  will  break !"  cried  the  old  duchess,  sinking 
back  in  the  cushion. 

"  Compose  yourself,  my  dear  mother,"  said  the  duchess,  with  the 
itapatience  arising  from  her  over -excitement,  which  prevented  her 
from  perceiving  the  intensity  of  her  parentis  sorrow :  '*  compose  your- 
self, mother :  we  must  not  part  until  we  have  decided  upon  some- 
thing. I  require  all  your  courage,  your  strength,  your  circumspee- 
tion.  Robert  has  only  now  left  me,  after  declaring  his  intentions. 
A  long  interview,  in  which  he  proved  himself  my  superior,  because 
I  could  not  apprise  him  of  the  nature  of  my  reasons  for  opposing 
the  union,  has  only  made  the  affair  worse ;  and  1  see  the  most  fright- 
ful thing  in  nature  about  to  happen  under  my  eyes,  without  having 
the  power  to  forbid  it.** 

The  elder  duchess  endeavoured  to  regain  her  composure,  but  this 
was  not  so  easy  of  attainment.  Independent  of  the  afflicting  position 
of  affairs  at  this  moment,  she  was  overwhdmed  by  the  idea  that  the 
memory  of  her  honoured  and  beloved  son  was  darkened  by  a  sus- 
picion for  which  there  were  such  ample  grounds.  But  her  strong 
mind  soon  found  an  outlet ;  and  leaving  ih»  recollection  of  the  past, 
which  could  not  now  be  changed,  she  tuned  to  the  conaderation  of 
the  present,  in  order  to  devise  noeans  fw  preventing  the  consequences 
of  the  wrong,  and  the  commission  of  a  fresh  crime.  £xtendiu|; 
her  cold  hand  to  the  duchess,  she  «dd,  in  a  tone  of  resignaticHi — 

**  First  of  all,  my  noble  child,  receive  the  assurance  of  my  in- 
creased love  and  respect.  In  the  midst  of  a  li&  rich  with  many 
bleflsmgs,  God  has  given  tiiee  a  deep  and  fearful  sorrow.    Perhaps 
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It  IS  a  kindness  to  pve  us  oj^rtanitj  to  exercise  patience  and 
gen»x>sitf ;  and  we  will  indulge  the  hope  that  God  has  been  gra- 
cions  to  the  guilty  sod  before  him,  for  the  sake  of  that  undeniable 
goodness  and  nobleness  which  led  even  thee  to  pardon  him.  But 
as  he  reqmres  us  to  stay  the  consequences  of  guilt,  so  you  were 
quite  right  to  call  upon  me  for  advice.  We  must  not  now  yield  to 
our  feelings:  we  must  look  clearly  into  the  future,  in  order  to 
discharge  with  fortitude  whatever  duty  God  has  appointed  us  to  per- 
form. 

**  Listen,  then,  to  what  I  feel  and  have  vowed,"  said  the  young 
duchess, with  a  firm  vcnce.  ^'  I  will  never  forsake  the  maiden  whom  I 
believe  to  be  the  child  of  him  and  that  Lady  Buckingham  who  was  the 
first  eause  of  my  heart's  struggle  with  evil.  Evervthing  of  his  Is 
holy  to  me,  even  though  nearly  coupled  with  abhorrence.  In 
dreams,  his  loving  eye  meets  mine,  and  seems  to  implore  protection. 
for  his  orphan.  I  know  that  he  relies  upon  the  love  of  this  faith- 
ful heart,  in  which  he  was  never  deceived ;  and  I  should  have  no 
|)eace  if  I  forsook'  this  dear  girl,  while  she,  in  innocent  hope,  looks 
to  others  for  protection.  I  will  therefore  be  a  mother  to  her,  but 
the  secret  of  her  unhappy  birth  she  shall  never  learn  from  me. 

**  It  seems  as  if  we  should  have  no  answer  from  Master  Brixton* 
We  cannot  now  expect  it,  after  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  our 
letter  was  sent  to  him,  and  we  must  desist  from  all  further  inquiries. 
I  intended  her  to  form  one  of  my  £Eimily  circle,  that  she  might  be 
lored  by  my  children  as  a  sister.  I  wished  further  to  secure  to  her 
the  future,  by  giving  her  a  just  portion  of  my  earthly  possessions, 
and  then  wait  patiently  until  the  end  arrives,  hoping  that  God  would 
provide  her,  in  my  place,  with  a  lasting  protector  for  her  rare 
^arms  and  noble  soul«  But  how  soon  is  this  project  destroyed. 
Hie  plan  I  had  formed,  which  would  have  spared  us  all  much  sorrow, 
BOW  led  us  into  increased  misfortune.  What  can  we  do  to  remove 
Bobert  from  her,  without  betraying  the  secret  ?  He  alone  is  to  be 
considered ;  for  Lady  Melville,  in  thoughts  and  feelings  as  innocent 
as  a  child,  perceives  not  the  aiSectioa  which  Bobert  betrays  in  every 
word  and  looL" 

**  So,  then,"  replied  the  old  duchess,  ^'.  we  will  await  the  moment 
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when  Robert  gives  me  his  intended  confidence;  and  I  will  then,  with 
all  the  earnestness  which  the  subject  jastifies,  give  him  my  opinion 
respecting  his  union  with  Ladj  Anna.  I  shodld  have  done  so,  even 
had  I  not  been  aware  of  this  dreadfol  secret ;    for  I  can  show  him 
letters  from  Lady  Dorset,  in  which  she  speaks  of  this  connexion  as 
a  settled  thing.     If  this  is  not  enough,  we  may  hope  something  from 
the  influence  of  Richmond,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  unite  with  us. 
Above  all  things,  however,  aseparation  is  necessary.     Robert  cannot 
succeed  in  conquering  his  feelings  if  he  remains  with  her,  especially 
as  the  kind  and  friendly  manner  of  the  lady  nourishes  his  affection ; 
and  even  she  may  at  last  be  awakened  out  of  her  security.     I  have 
heard  that  no  greater  danger  exists  for  a  noble-minded  woman, 
than  to  perceive  the  love  which  she  has  unconsciously  excited  in  a 
man :  the  gentleness  which  is  given  her  to  bless  him,  leads  her  to 
yield  sympathy.     I  think  my  approaching  departure  offers  a  favour- 
able opportunity  of  separating  them.     You  will  trnst  the  maiden  to 
me :  I  know  that  she  is  attached  to  me,  and  will  willingly  accom- 
pany me.     Robert  will,  meanwhile,  have  to  submit  to  what  is  un- 
alterable;   and  when    his   peace  and    self-command  shall  have 
returned,  you  can  bring  him  to  Burton,  where  he  will  find  repara- 
tion in  Anna  Dorset ;  or  if  you  should  consider  that  he  is  not  suffi- 
ciently restored  by  that  time,  then  keep  him  still  longer  from  her." 
^<  So  let  it  be,"  said  the  duchess,  breathing  deeply,  as  if  a  burden 
had  been  taken  from  her.     "  Thas  shall  I  remain  true,  and  shall 
have  succeeded  in  protecting  the  name  of  my  husband  fi'om  the 
reproach  of  his  children.     Yet  if  the  present  time  be  gained  by  this, 
we  must  not  imagine  that  it  will  be  the  final  struggle.     It  will  npw 
be  said  that  we  do  not  use  sufficient  zeal  in  discovering  the  relations 
of  our  guest.      This  cannot  be  avoided  without  great  difficulty, 
especially  as  regards  Archibald  and  Robert ;  and  my  mind  revolts 
at  the  evasions  so  foreign  to  it,  but  which  will,  I  fear,  be  necessary 
to  conceal  the  truth.     Say,  can  that  be  a  right  purpose  which 
separates  us  from  the  truth?      Does  not  this  voice  deceive  me, 
which  commands  me,  at  the  price  of  that  holy  thing,  to  protect  my 
husband's  most  valuable  possession — his  honour,   which  is  thus 
threatened  after  his  death  ?    What  if  I  deceive  myself — if  the  motive 
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wblch  impels  me  be  not  quite  pure — ^if  it  induces  me  to  conceal  my 
liusband's  attachment,  in  order  to  prevent  myself  being  knosirn  jSiB. 
the  scorned  and  forgotten  one,  who  tried,  with  too  well-known  love, 
to  chain  the  man  who  possessed  her  heart — ^mother,  if  this  should  be 
my  motive  ?** 

''  It  is  more  difficult  than  we  think,  my  child,  to  control  the 
motives  of  our  acts,  and  to  keep  them  free  from  selfishness.  We 
cannot  here  attain  that  glorious  state  of  mind  which  combines  all 
that  is  right  in  deeds  and  thoughts ;  the  mere  capability  of  desii'ing 
this,  seems  only  lent  to  us,  to  prevent  our  falling  too  fai*  short  of  it. 
I  therefore  regard  as  natural  your  fear  of  being  influenced  by  any 
inferior  motive.  The  case  which  claims  our  attention  may  easily 
excite  fears  for  the  purity  of  our  intentions:  perhaps  even  God's 
goodness  purposely  excites  within  us  such  considerations,  in  order  to 
preserve  us  from  the  security  which  corrupts  us  5  for  certainly  those 
-precautions  which,  with  the  best  intentions,  we  are  obliged  to  tak& 
for  the  deception  of  others,  ai*e  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  Let  us 
now  separate :  it  seems  to  me  that  you  need  repose." 

•Both  ladies  attempted  to  rise,  but  the  elder  only  quitted  her 
"seat  That  excitement  which,  until  now,  had  sustained  the  dachess, 
had  lost  its  influence  as  her  anxiety  decreased;  her  physical  exhaus- 
tion became  great  in  proportion  to  the  alleviation  of  her  mind,  and 
she  sank  back  without  a  sound. 

The  old  duchess  now  exercised  all  her  presence  of  mind.  Coit 
t^uering  her  own  emotion,  she  hastened  to  summon  Morton ;  but  the 
assistance  of  this  faithful  attendant  was  not  sufficient,  and  StanlofiT 
was  sent  for.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  case  requiring  the  greatest  car& 
and  the  strongest  remedies,  and  he  desired  that  she  should  be  takeu 
Immediately  to  bed.  For  many  hours  she  lay  insensible ;  but  at 
iast,  after  the  opening  of  a  vein,  she  awoke  from  her  torpor. 

It  had  been  impossible  to  conceal  her  condition  from  the  inhabit- 
-ants  of  the  castle;  and  her  children  and  Lord  Archibald,  who  did 
^ot  neglect  to  offer  a  measured  sympathy,  were  speedily  assembled 
In  the  room  adjoining  her  chamber,  awaiting  the  opinion  of  Stanlofl^ 
irho,  with  the  attendants,  was  busied  in  the  invalid*s  apartment. 
The  yooBg  duke  vras  deadly  pale  ;  his  lips  were  compressed  ;  tfnd 
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luSySgony  showed  itself  in  his  features,  as  he  straggled  to  sappress 
it  He  appeared  lost  to  all  aronnd  him ;  he  turned  away  from  hia 
atatera,  who  were  weeping  in  Lady  Melyille's  arms;  and  he  had  no 
eyes  even  for  her.  Lord  Archibald  sat  by  his  afflicted  mother,  hold- 
ing her  cold  hands  in  his;  and,  embarrassed  by  a  scene  in  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself  at  ease,  cast  now  and  then  an  anxious  glance 
on  the  old  lady,  who,  in  patience  and  resignation,  awaited  the 
decisive  moment. 

The  evening  had  set  in,  and  the  forms  rising  only  indistinctiy  oat 
of  the  dark  spaee,  increased  the  depression  of  those  who  were 
watchiDg.  Lady  Melville,  at  Stanloff's  request,  had  jast  led  the 
sisters  away,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  back.  A  manly  figure 
entered,  and,  without  being  interrupted  by  those  present,  advanced 
with  hasty  steps  to  the  bed  of  the  duchess.  He  seized  StanlofiTs 
arm,  and  those  who  could  see  hun  guessed  the  questions  which  were 
asked.  In  the  next  moment  he  clasped  the  young  duke  to  his 
heart. 

"  Kichmond  is  come  !**  joyfully  exclaimed  Lord  Archibald  to  his 
mother,  who  now  raised  hei*  eyes,  and  beheld  the  two  brothers  in 
an  embrace,  which  grief  for  their  mother  appeared  to  render  nearly 
indissoluble. 

"  I  have  killed  her,  Richmond  I"  cried  the  duke.  "  I  have  brought 
new  sorrow  upon  her  already  afflicted  heart  I  have  taken  my  mo- 
ther from  you.*' 

Incomprehensible  as  these  words  were  to  Richmond,  he  saw  in 
them  merely  the  alarm  natural  to  the  present  moment,  and  he 
answered  gentiy, 

"Compose  yourself,  Robert  StanlofF  assures  me  of  her  safety: 
he  does  not  think  her  in  danger.  Let  us  send  away  all  who  are 
collected  here ;  for  Stanloflf  wishes  her  to  be  kept  in  perfect  quiet, 
and  none  of  them  are  in  a  condition  to  enable  her  to  obtain  it" 

These  words  were  suddenly  intemipted  by  a  sound  from  the  bed^ 
and  the  name  of  Richmond  was  pronounced  in  the  gentlest  tone  of 
love.  Instantly  he  kaelt  by  the  side  of  the  dpdiessy  who  was 
gradually  awaking  from  her  death-like  sleep,  and  her  eyes,  dimm^ 
ly  weakofissi  sought  the  &voarite.    Her  weak  heart  was  revived 
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by  liis  voice ;  and  the  delicate  traces  of  a  smile,  with  which  she 
strove  to  reward  him,  banished  at  least  the  remains  of  the  struggle 
which  had  convulsed  her  features^  though  her  attempt  to  speak 
succeeded  only  in  pronouncing  his  name. 

Stanloff,  who  was  pleased  to  see  this  expression  of  feeling,  has- 
tened nevertheless  to  shorten  it.  The  duchess  consented  to  remain 
qniet^  and  Richmond  disappeared  through  a  well-known  door  which 
led  to  Morton's  room. 

Lord  Archibald  and  Stanloff  had  much  trouble  to  remove  the 
young  duke,  who,  incited  by  his  anguish,  wished  to  remain  to  assist 
the  attendants.  He  finally  yielded  to  the  earnest  words  of  hia 
grandmother,  who,  resorting  to  unusual  sternness,  asked  him 
whether  that  could  be  called  love  which  made  him,  by  an  obstinate 
resistance,  run  the  risk  of  doing  harm  ? 

When  the  family  returned  to  the  saloon,  each  felt  the  depressed 
tone  of  the  other  so  much,  that  displeasure  yielded  to  compassion  { 
and  these  two,  as  well  as  the  rest,  looked  anxiously  towards  the 
door,  in  the" hope  of  Bichmond's  entrance:  for  him  all  hearts  beat; 
and  the  impatience  of  his  sisters,  who  had  been  left  by  the  Lady 
Mary,  Was  raised  to  the  highest  degree.  But  they  were  compelled 
to  defer,  for  the  present,  this  demonstration  of  their  affection ;  for 
Otway  now  appeared,  and,  with  the  accustomed  ceremonies,  in** 
formed  the  old  lady,  in  the  absence  of  his  mistress,  of  the  approach- 
ing arrival  of  guests,  whom  two  pages  had  been  sent  forward  to 
axmonnce. 

The  old  duchess,  seconded  by  the  young  duke,  gave  permission  for 
the  entrance  of  the  pages,  and  Lord  Archibald  slipped  off  in  search  of 
Bichmond,  for  whom  he  felt  an  impatient  longing.  He  w£  anxious 
to  quit  this  atmosphere  of  excited  feelings,  and  to  return  to  that 
cool  empire  of  reason  which  was  more  consonant  to  his  nature.  But 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  object ;  for  Richmond's  heart,  after  it 
bad  once  given  way  to  its  oppression,  impelled  him  to  discharge  his 
daties  towards  the  rest  of  the  family,  especially  as  he  had  comma* 
nications  to  make  respecting  the  approachmg  guests,  whom  he  had 
passed  on  the  road. 

Entering  the  saloon  by  a  door  opposite  to  that  at  which  the  pagoa 
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appeared,  he  greeted  thoee  aronnd  him,  and  hastened  to  introduce 
these  two  jonng  noblemen  to  his  grandmother  and  his  brother. 

The  youths  then  stepped  forward,  imd  thus  addressed  the 
ladj: — 

*^  Onr  master,  the  Earl  Ormond,  and  his  honourable  companion, 
the  Lord  Membroke,  haye  had  the  honour  to  be  commissioned  bj 
his  Royal  Highness  the  illustrious  Prince  of  Wales,  to  express  his 
deepest  sympathy  in  the  affliction  of  the  noble  family  of  his  eyer 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Duke  of  Nottingham ;  and  in  this  high  ca- 
pacity the  lords,  onr  masters,  approach  this  castle,  requesting  through 
us,  their  pages  of  honour,  a  gracious  reception. 

The  old  dnchess,  turning  to  the  young  duke,  replied — "Welcome 
these  gentlemen,  my  grandson,  iu  the  name  of  your  mother  and 
your  family.  As  regards  myself,  although  I  rejoice  at  the  an-iral 
of  these  distinguished  lords,  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of  repose 
that  I  must  for  to-day  deny  myself  the  honour  of  making  their 
acquaintance.'' 

She  then  bade  farewell  to  all,  and,  attended  by 'her  gi*and- 
daughters  and  their  ladies,  left  the  saloon. 

The  yonng  duke  dismissed  the  pages  with  flattering  words.  Sir 
Edward  Ramsey,  with  a  numerous  suite,  was  sent  to  meet  the 
trayellers  ;  whilst  Otway,  with  a  train  of  servants,  hastened  to  pre- 
pare the  rooms  destined  for  their  occupation. 

The  young  duke  was  not  in- the  mood  to  perform  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality with  that  che6i*fulness  which  assures  the  guests  of  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  which  cannot  be  superseded  by  any  outward  adher- 
ance  to  forms  which  lack  their  confirmation  in  the  host's  manner. 
Richmond,  struck  by  his  brother's  appearance,  now  that  they  were 
left  alone  for  a  second  time,  begged  him  to  be  no  longer  uneasy 
respecting  the  health  or  life  of  his  mother ;  for  Stanloff,  whom  he 
had  met  on  his  way  to  the  saloon,  had  assured  him  that  the  quiet 
and  sweet  sleep  into  which  she  had  Men  would  most  probably  lead 
to  her  perfect  recovery,  and  that  her  situation  was  more  perplexing 
than  dangerous. 

**NeTertheless»  Richmond,"*  said  the  duke»  **  this  ooenrrenee  filb 
me  with  regret,  and  throws  me  into  a  chaos  of  oontendiog  feeUni^ 
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I  fear  lest  the  wishes  which  I  ezpreased  a  few  hours  ago,  and 
which  I  maintamed  in  spite  of  her  oppoattiony  have  caused  this 
painful  attack,  for  she  was  previouslj  exhausted  by  grief  and  sorrow 
for  mj  poor  father's  death.*' 

**  How  can  that  be  ?"  inquired  Richmond  quickly :  *'  I  do  not 
understand  this.  How  can  my  affectionate  mother  find  in  your 
request,  which  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  annoying  or  difficult  to* 
grant,  anything  to  cause  such  exhaustion  as  this,  which  is  purely 
physical,  and  appears  to  me  to  be  the  result  of  her  late  affliction?" 

'^No,  no^'*  replied  the  duke.  ^'She  listened  to  the  strongest 
wish  of  my  heart  with  horror,  and  thereby  made  me  the  most  un- 
happy man  upon  earth." 

''  I  do  not  comprehend  you,  my  dear  brother,"  cried  Richmond^ 
roused  from  his  composure,  and  perceiving  that  there  was  something 
concealed,  which  he  did  not  understand.  He  paused,  as  if  certain 
of  receiving  that  confidence  which  his  brother  had  never  refused 
him.  But  this  time  it  was  not  so :  the  duke  was  silent,  and  was  so 
evidently  embarrassed,  that  Bichmond's  attention  was  more  stixuigly 
excited.  He  was  about  to  ask  him  some  question,  in  order  to 
render  the  communication  more  easy,  when  the  duke  to(^  his  hand, 
and  pressing  it  between  his  own,  said,  with  a  trembling  voice, 

'<  Be  my  protector,  my  mediator,  between  this  heart  and  the  worlds 
which  is  at  enmity  with  my  feelings.  Richmond,  I  love !  This 
wonderful  passion  has  seized  me  for  the  first  time,  and  already  have 
I  met  with  opposition  and  persecution ;  although  I  defy  the  world  to 
produce  to  me,  out  of  its  choicest  treasures,  an  object  more  worthy 
to  create  this  feeling."  i 

"  Robert,"  said  Richmond,  '<  what  has  happened  ?  Tell  me, 
what  has  now  excited  any  dislike  here  to  a  connexion  by  which 
you  would  fulfil  the  wishes  of  your  family,  and  which  your  later 
conduct  has  so  confirmed  that  you  are  now  looked  upon  by  the  others 
as  their  nearest  relation." 

^<  Good  God !"  cried  the  duke,  pressing  his  forehead  with  his 
luuids,  and  speaking  with  increasing  vehemence,  *'  what  do  you  mean  ? 
To  whom  do  you  refer  ?  Of  what  obligations  do  you  avail  yourself^ 
in  order  to  disappoint  me  of  the  consolation  of  your  sympathy  ? 
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BiclunoAd,  I  do  not  mean  Ladj  Anna]  I  do  not  IffVA  lier.  I  hxw 
never  excited  herliopes^  «ad  ahe  is  qiito  indlffareot  io  me.  I  do 
not  therefore  allade  to  hat.  Tho  angel  irhfm  I  bve  zeaides  19.  this 
casde,  and  is  tiie  Lady  Maiy  Melville^  w]lo^was  £oiind  bj  n^ 
mother  on  the  tenwoe*  Akal  it  ia  fiom  iMir>  who  waa  aeot  to  as 
iiy  a  miracle^  and  who  is  fivmed  to  bleaa  the  h^art  of  her  aoD>  that 
my  mother  now  i<eooil%  as  if  aho  would  diabooooF  the.place  which  I 
0fier  her  in  mj  aflfoetiooa." 

^  Yon,  Robert!''  exolaimed  Richmord»  whilat  anrpriae  was 
fitronglj  depicted  on  hia  countenance:  ^  job  wish  to  make  this  un- 
Ibrtonate  girl  your  wife  1  Is  it  pQ8sible»  my  dear  hrpiher  ?  How 
completely  has  this  ungnarded  feeling  led  yon  to  overlook  both  tlie 
possibility  and  the  desirableness  of  such  a  step*  For^^Fe  mft,"  he 
added,  advancing  to  the  duke,  who  had  turned  away  from  him, 
**  forgiye  me  if  I  irritate  yoo.  Surely  it  cannot  be  that  the  voice 
of  truth  is  no  longer  available  between  us  ?  Let  that  never  he." 
be  addedy  with  warmer  affiiction;  ^'  never  let  opposite  opinions 
cause  silttice  between  us.  Do  not»  by  turning  away  from  m^ 
Bobort,  make  it  more  difficult  for  your  dearest  friend  to  be  01  ser- 
vice to  you." 

Robert  could  resist  no  longer.  Affected  by  the  melody  of  this 
beantifnl  and  dear  voke^  he  turned  round*  and  cast  his  troubled 
eye  upon  his  brother^  whose  £9atnres  were  so  strongly  marked  by 
indications  of  compassion,  that  overcome  hy  the  tenderness  of  his 
brothei^s  heart,  he  embraced  hhn,  while  he  saluted  hun  with  a 
thousand  endearing  appellations, 

^'  Yes,  Richmond,"  he  said,  ^'  I  feel  that  I  am  imoonscious  <H 
my  own  conduct.  A  few  weeks  ago,  I  knew  notiiing  of  this istate; 
I  even  thought  it  impossible.  But  see  Lady  Melville  yourself,  and 
then  you  will  be  satisfied  that  she  is  worthy  of  the  place  I 
oflfer  her." 

Richmond  almost  shuddered.  He  was  alarmed  by  the  iden  of 
seeing  a  nameless  strango*  (for  thus,  in  his  letters^  had  the  earl 
deecribed  her,)  in  the  place  which  had  been  filled  through  oentarie^ 
by  only  the  n<^iftlest  women,  from  the  most  distinguished  fiumties  ot 
the  country*    He  esteemed  it  a  duty  appertaining  to  the  head  fit 
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1^3  family,  to  guard  himself  agaiast  aay  affectioE  which  would  in*> 
Tade  his  dignity,  and  it  seemed  to  him  nmnanly  to  disregard  this, 
duly  for  the  sake  of  a  woman ;  for  although  he  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  sex,  he  honoured  therein  his  mother  and  grandmother  alone, 
and  it  was  only  their  ripened  character  which  pleased  him.  A  yomig 
creature  (to  hy  this  term  he  designated  all  the  beautifnl  maidens 
in  his  own  and  foreign  oonntries)  seined  to  him  qnite  unworthy,  of 
exciting  such  devotioa  in  a  man.  On  one  occasion,  when  jested 
with  on  th&  snhject  of  marriage,  he  liad  expressed  himself  so 
strongly  as  to  declare  that  he  would  rather  marry  his  grandmother, 
than  the  most  beautiful  lady  m  England,  under  twenty  years  of 
i^ge.  A  union  based  on  perfect  efiteem  appeared  to  him  complete, 
for  he  did  not  fear  the  warm  feelings  oi  his  heart  being  rebuked  by 
the  ripe  age  of  his  future  wife.  His  angry  gri^  for  his  brother 
was  therefore  so  much  the  less  to  be  censured,  as  Bobert,  less  firm 
in  his  own  opinion,  and  with  the  carelessness  of  one  who  thinks  he 
has  little  responsibility,  had  heretofore  eirtertained  similar  viewa^ 
and  thus  awakened  the  hope  that  no  danger  of  this  kind  was  to  be 
i^[Hrehended  on  his  account. 

The  tender  love  which  Richmimd  bore  to  him,  and  which  had  in 
it  something  of  a  protecting  character,  instigated  him  to  cast  the 
greater  part  of  the  blame  in  this  affair  on  the  strange  lady.  Her 
whole  dtuation  seemed  so  extraordinary,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  regard  her  in  any  other  than  an  equivocal  light ;  and  he 
enren  thought  it  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  admit  this  unknown 
personage  into  the  circle  at  the  castle,  and  to  allow  her  free  inter- 
conrse  with  his  sisters.  These  thoughts  arose  more  rapidly  thau  we 
can  express  ihem ;  but  they  deeided  his  answer,  which  he  uttered 
with  forbearance  and  firmness. 

**  Let  me  hope,  Robert,"  be  said,  '^  that  nowerer  this  lady  may 
be  distiognished  by  nature's  gifts,  the  sight  of  her  will  not  shake 
those  principles  which  we  hare  bo&  receiired  from  our  honoured 
parents,  and  also  firom  the  unspotted  rirtues  of  our  ancestors.  Whafr. 
avails  the  memory  of  a  noble  race»  were  it  not  for  the  remembrandi 
of  thek  virtues*  which  warns  their  descendants  not  to  destroy  the 
jpority,  tibe  unspotted  purity,  of  their  name  ?    Yon,"  continaed  he. 
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becoming  more  earnest,  ''with  yonr  fair  locks  and  bine  eyes,  are 
bom  a  Nottingham;  and  in  your  &ce  are  portrayed  the  features 
of  onr  first  ancestor,  in  testimony  that  his  virtues  are  also  there. 
Will  yon,  then,  be  the  first  to  graft  on  the  tree  of  onr  female  ances- 
tors, a  nameless  and  equivocal,  although  a  beantifnl  branch?  Say 
what  you  will,  I  do  not  believe  you  would  thus  act.  I  trust  to  your 
better  self— to  your  firm,  manly  soul.  You  will  conquer.  The 
feelings  of  the  heart  may  sometimes  exercise  tyranny  over  us  ;  but 
where  is  the  manly  breast  that  does  not  feel  supported  against  the 
power  that  threatens  us?  Let  us  together  consider  (he  subject :  de- 
prive me  not,  at  all  events,  of  that  pleasure." 

'<  Richmond,"  answered  the  duke,  '^  this  is  the  only  thing  I  can 
promise  you.  But  I  still  hope  to  lead  you  over  to  my  opinion,  as 
you  have  often  gained  me  to  yours.  I  only  repeat  once  more — ^see 
her  first!" 

*'  I  certainly  find  the  justification  of  your  feeling  in  her  beauty 
and  amiability,  for  the  ignoble  and  common  could  never  seduce  j<m. 
Yet  I  shall  never  find  in  her  the  justification  of  a  wish,  which  leads 
you  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  justice  towards  her,  and  which  ren- 
ders yoii  blind  to  the  duties  which  you  owe  to  the  family  of  Dorset, 
none  of  whom  ever  doubted  their  fulfihnent.  You,  my  dearest 
friend,  did  not  hesitate  yourself,  until  this  unfortunate  maiden  had 
changed  your  natural  right  feeling." 

The  duke  was  silent,  and  appeared  inexpressibly  distressed. 
There  is  no  feeling  which  gives  rise  to  such  cruel  contradictions  as 
that  of  love:  it  divides  us,  as  it  were,  into  two  contending  parties; 
and  whilst  affection  appears,  with  increasing  demands,  to  possesss  a 
holy  and  indisputable  right  to  overthrow  all  that  opposes  it,  there 
is  often,  to  our  great  torment,  a  strong  faculty  of  perceiving  the 
difficulties  which  surround  us. 

It  was  thus  with  the  young  duke.  He  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  his  brother  had  only  reminded  him  of  what  he  had  before  per- 
ceived; but  the  love  to  which  he  so  entirely  yielded  himself,  excr- 
dsed  a  power  over  liim  which  could  not  be  called  otherwise  than 
overwhelming 

Bichmond  marked  the  hesitating  look  of  the  duke,  as  betokening 
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mental  indedBion.  Hk  prudence,  as  well  as  his  confidence,  made 
faim  expect  the  completion  of  the  one  afiBui*,  in  the  breaking  off  of 
the  other. 

Both  brothers  now  betook  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  those 
duties,  which  the  arrival  of  gnests  imposed  upon  tiiem. 


CHAPTER   Xm. 

We  are»  for  some  time,  aboat  to  take  the  reader  out  of  the 
family  circle  with  which  he  is  ali-eady  acquainted,  in  order  to  prepaie 
him  for  events  in  another  place,  in  which  the  Nottingham  family  is 
concerned ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  some  explanation  of  the 
occurrences  mentioned  in  the  dose  of  the  preceding  chapter,  as 
having  happened  some  time  previous. 

At  the  period  of  the  return  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  &om  Spain, 
Whitehall  was  the  abode  of  the  king ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  palace  were  the  dwellings  of  those  nobles  who  regarded  them- 
selves as  exclusively  entitled  to  surround  their  monarch,  and  to 
form  a  barrier  between  him  and  the  people.  However  necessary 
this  might  have  been  in  eai*lier  times,  the  better  spiiit  which  now , 
began  to  be  diffused  throughout  all  classes,  rendered  it  superfluous. 
The  nation  anxiously  watched  these  privileges  and  distinctions ;  and 
perhaps  the  more  anxiously,  because  a  dull  perception  might 
obtrude  Itself  here  and  there  among  the  mass,  that  the  people  were 
worthy  of  a  closer  union  with  their  sovereign.  The  nobility  having 
given  themselves  up  to  licentiousness,  their  moral  strength  was  im- 
paired ;  they  were,  moreover,  disunited  among  themselves,  pursu- 
ing their  dissensions  even  to  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  old  habits 
alone  retained  for  them  their  privileges.  This  licentiousness  was 
imitated  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  who,  with  greater  patience  than 
their  penetration  promised,  favoured  these  privileges,  because  thera 
Ixy  in  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  conscious  of  its  history,  an  inspirizig 
and    unredeemable    gratitude    towards    names  with  which  were 
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associated  recollectioius  of  the  glories  of  their  country.  Thus  may 
be  explained  how  the  exalted  name  of  a  family  long  ri»nains  a  ban- 
ner  of  protection  to  its  degenerate  descendant,  under  which  he  may 
continne  to  enjoy  inherited  privileges  which  he  would  never  have 
been  able  to  win  for  himself. 

Elizabeth,  the  most  proud  and  jealous  ruler,  had  already  endea- 
voured to  break  through  the  boundary  with  which  her  haughty  nobi- 
lity sought  to  encompass  her  throne ;  and  in  her  desire  to  elevate  the 
citizens  to  their  proper  place,  wherever  she  met  with  talent  in  their 
class,  she  honoured  it  with  her  personal  favotu:.  A  support  was  by 
this  means  prepared  among  the  middle  classes  of  her  people,  who 
fouAd,  with  already  developed  strength,  aim  and  direction  for  their 
efforts ;  and  at  the  same  time  secured  for  her  a  more  independent 
position  on  the  throne.  Before  the  nobility,  in  their  highly  culti- 
vated nature,  were  aware  of  this  power  thus  rising  against  them, 
they  were  taught  by  it  to  feel  that  they  must  defend  their  privileges 
with  something  more  than  long  possession. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  James,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  discover  any  of  the  ordinances  of  that  royal  woman,  in 
the  form  in  which  she  bequeathed  them  to  her  successor.  The  me- 
chanism of  a  state,  if  well  arranged,  proceeds  in  its  operation  undis- 
turbed, long  after  the  guiding  hand  has  failed  which  imparted  its 
original  activity.  It  was  this  continued  action  among  the  citizens, 
that  in  a  great  degree  inspired  them  with  self-satisfied  confidence, 
since  they  felt  themselves  in  possession  of  blessings  which  they  bad 
long  ago  desisted  from  attempting  to  secure  for  their  desendants* 

James  possessed  much  learning,  but  it  led  to  no  valuable  results, 
and  only  filled  him  with  the  ridiculous  vanity  which  weak  minds 
hold  to  be  justified  by  the  exertions  which  their  learning  has 
cost  them,  and  which  gives  to  their  acquirements  an  over-prused 
worth.  How  poor  are  such  minds,  when  compared  with  the  fertility 
of  true  genius !  The  weak  nature  of  James,  debased  by  educa*' 
tion  and  circumstances,  had  no  strength  to  be  quickened  hy  the  bigh . 
position  to  which  the  death  of  Elizabeth  called  him.  Destitate  of 
real  strength,  he  was  as  little  cqmble  of  being  a  tyrant  as  a  benefactor 
to  his  people.    The  plaything  of  othei-s,  he  possessed  so  few  individual 
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ideas,  that  these  remained  to  him  uncontested,  for  they  only  serred- 
to  render  his  indecision  more  conspicuons. 

*  Thus  the  condition  of  citizen  and  social  life  underwent  a  tran?-^ 
formation.  The  nobilify  rery  soon  rcclosed  the  access  which  Eliza* 
beth  had  given  to  merit ;  and  without  rivalry  with  these  upstarts^ 
without  rousing  themselves  to  a  higher  development,  and  restrained 
by  James's  peaceful  policy  from  every  warlike  exercise,  they  only 
too  speedily  relapsed  into  the  savage  extravagance  out  of  which 
they  had  scarcely  begun  to  raise  themselves.  An  ancient  name, 
riches,  personal  beauty,  supplied  the  place  of  those  qualities  whieh 
Elizabeth  had  valued.  The  consequences  were,  a  succession  of 
favourites,  whose  haughtiness  and  licentiousness  towards  the  people 
— ^yes,  even  towards  their  equals,  and  before  the  face  of  the  king — 
went  unpunished.  The  middle  class,  pressed  down  within  its  ear- 
lier limits,  either  gave  up  its  onward  progress,  or  devoted  itself  to 
this  without  any  thought  of  higher  duties;  and  the  only  condition 
which  seemed  to  reap  advantage  from  this  state  of  affairs  was  the 
handicraft  class,  which,  called  into  more'  active  exertion  by  the  im- 
creased  wants  of  the  imperious  nobles,  drew  from  thence  great  profits, 
and  in  outward  show  far  exceeded  the  subdued  middle  classes. 

The  modest  and  grave  demeanour,  which  had  characterized  the 
manners  of  the  nobility  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  had  also  gradually 
disappeared.  Uproar  and  disquiet  often  pervaded  a  whole  street,  or 
even  an  entire  district  of  the  city,  in  which  a  feast  among  the  no- 
bility took  place  ;  and  when  the  procession  of  the  guests,  with  their 
countless  tribe  of  servants,  pages,  and  retainers,  passed  by  to  the 
place  of  meeting,  the  shops  were  frequently  shut,  whilst  the  modest 
women  and  maidens  concealed  themselves,  and  the  principal  doors 
which  protected  them  were  guarded  by  armed  men.  These  noisy 
meetings,  spreading  disorder  every  where^  too  often  favoured  the 
criminal  designs,  which,  undertaken  with  power,  yielded  only  to 
power,  and  which,  being  unpunished  by  the  authorities,  gave  rise  to 
petty  wars,  too  often  to  the  detriment  of  the  lower  classes.  These 
latter  played  the  part  of  children,  given  up  to  the  sensuality  and 
ill-treatment  of  their  superiors.  The  nobleman  of  the  most  beanti-* 
Lib.  of  Fob.  Rom.— Vol.  V.  N 
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fal  fignrei  who  wore  tbe  ^aest  clotheSy  who  owaed  the  most  costly 
flervants,  and  the  most  distingiiiahed  followerSi  waa  sore  to  be  hailed 
with  shouts  of  applause  wherever  he  went  One  might  have  sop-* 
posed  that  the  nobles  endearoored,  with  grest  troable,  to  attract  tliia 
attention;  £or  they  exercised  theur  coxcombical  extravagance  in  a 
thoQsand  wa^rs  to  increase  the  good*hamoar  of  the  people,  who 
were  delighted  to  see  the  acticms  of  celebrated  and  elevated  persons 
brought  so  near  to  them;  whilst  the  honest  and  educated  burghers 
turned  awaj  with  shame  and  digust. 

On  the  daj  when  we  lead  our  readers  into  London,  a  fiery  sea  of 
torches  lighted  the  court  of  a  handsome  hou8e>  throwing  its  glare 
into  the  adjoining  streets,  and  brightening  the  dark  fog  with  which 
the  sky  was  veiled.  A  stranger  might  have  imagined  himself  near 
a  burning  city,  when  he  heard  from  afar  the  tumultuous  cries  of  the 
crowd  which  pressed  to  this  spectacle,  partly  as  spectators,  partly 
as  guests.    It  was  one  of  the  feasts  above  mentioned. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  this  day  first  collected  together  the 
nobility  of  the  country  after  his  return  from  Spain.  His  invitation 
was  gladly  received;  for  the  power  and  favour  of  this  dreaded  man 
seemed  to  be  doubled  by  the  acknowledged  friendship  of  the  prince, 
which  appeared  to  give  promise  of  his  nnhi^py  rule,  even  after  the 
death  of  the  present  king.  His  numerous  enemies,  among  whom 
were  reckoned  the  most  worthy  persons  of  the  nation,  abandoned 
the  hope  of  seemg  an  end  to  his  corrupting  influence ;  9Jid,  sub- 
sequently, Charles  I.  could  not  have  ascended  the  throne  under  a 
more  inauspicious  star  than  his  friendship  for  a  man,  who,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  nation,  was  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  by  which  it 
was  visited.  But  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  his  influence  was 
invulnerable,  and  this  was  not  the  moment  for  resisting  it.  The 
best  saw  this,  equally  with  the  worst ;  and  both  yielded  to  circum- 
stances, but  with  this  difference,  that  it  seemed  to  the  one  a 
patriotic  sacrifice*  whilst  the  other  sought  to  protect  himself  and 
his  gains. 

Buckingham  was  acquainted  with  all  his  enemies.  Countleaa 
s]^eswere  placed  at  important  posts,  and  this  shamefiil  service  was 
rewarded  with  a  profuseness  which  ensured  further  claims.     That 
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tBiA  sp7  might  be  panctnal  in  his  service,  a  second  held  unknown 
wateh  oyer  him ;  and  as  Bnckingham  knew  how  to  ponish  treacheiy, 
tlie  members  of  these  bonds  whispered  their  intelligence  with  fear. 
The  pnnishmeat  of  a  word>  justified  bj  the  confusion  of  the  land, 
often  reached  its  noble  and  angry  author  in  the  retirement  which  he 
bad  chosen  in  preference  to  the  glare  of  the  court ;  and  the  mistnut 
^ich  spread  itself  into  the  heart  of  homtyj  leavuig  no  unity  of 
opinion  or  coalition  of  views,  was  one  of  the  diabolical  aims  of 
Buckingham,  which  he  easily  attained.  It  -was  a  part  of  his  mean 
pleasures  to  invite  to  his  feasts  all  those  who  bore  him  ill-wilL  He 
knew  that  they  would  rather  have  undertakooi  a  campaign  than  the 
road  to  his  palacc'Bnd  he  rioted  in  the  d^gfat  of  seeing  them  con- 
strained to  bow  in  his  presence.  On  such  occaaons  ii»j  had  to  bear 
all  his  dark  haughtiness,  and  w^e  alternately  the  objects  of  his  child- 
ish teasings,  and  of  his  coarsest  neglect.  Women  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation reigned  as  queens  of  the  feast,  where  the  noblest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished ladies  were  obliged  to  submit  to  their  tempers  and  wishes. 
Yet  these  noble  ladies  would  sooner  have  ventwred  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  court  of  the  queen  than  from  the  diambers  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  for  who  had  not  a  husband,  a  son^  a  brother,  c»r  a  father 
to  protect  from  him?  and  who  could  say  whether  he  would  overlook 
or  pardon  such  a  neglect  ? 

On  the  above  evening  the  brilliant  rooms  were  already  filled  with 
distinguished  persons,  from  the  country  and  abroad.  The  most 
lovely  women,  dressed  in  the  most  costly  apparel ;  the  men,  with 
aH  that  could  render  them  distinguished;  and  a  oouniless  suite  of 
pages  and  servants  filling  the  ante-rooms.  AH  crowded  together, 
and  soQght,  by  courtesy  or  fJEivour,  to  attain  that  place  which  appeared 
to  belong  to  their  rank  or  station. 

But  although  the  greater  part  of  the  guests  had  arrived,,  and  the 
hour  was  late,  the  host,  who  alone  could  unite  tlie  many  contra- 
dictory elements  which  these  halls  ocmtained,  was  still  missing.  It 
was  easy  to  perceive,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  long  delay  im- 
posed upon  the  guests,  which  was  regarded  as  a  new  presumption 
*and  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the  haughty  man,  the  cheerfulness 
or  quiet  dignity  with  which  the  thinking  part  of  the  company  had 
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armed  themselves  for  his  appearance,  gav^  way  to  a  mingled  feel- 
ing of  weariness  and  astonishment.     The  thoughtless  yoath  alone 
were,  as  usaal,  noisy,  and  by  their  jests  interrupted  the  groups  of 
those  who  were  brought  together  by  similarity  of  thought.     Vainly 
did  the  numerous  partisans  and  private  acquaintances  of  the  duke 
endeavour  to  infuse  life  into  this  dull  company;  but  he  himself  only 
could  remove  the  burden  which  sunk  more  and  more  heavily  upon 
all.     Even  the  Mai'chioness  of  Saint  Pol,  who,  in  the  height  of 
favour,  appeared  as  queen  of  the  feast    and  under  whose  direction 
Buckingham  had  arranged  everything  there,  gave  way  to  the  ill- 
temper  which  this  neglect  caused,  and  discontinued  the  efforts  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  supported  the  duke's  friends.     The  company 
having  no  common  interest,  pursued  their  own  amusements,  which 
were  perhaps  more  attractive  to  the  crowd.    Yet  were  there  enough 
among  those  present,  who,  with  suspicious  hatred,  prophesied  the 
increased  importance  of  the  favourite,  in  consequence  of  this  new 
insult  towards  the  high  nobles  collected  there,  including  the  mi- 
nister, and  those  most  nearly  connected  with  the  king.      Others, 
again,  thought  over  their  offences  against  him,  asking  themselves  in 
terror  how  they  had  earned  this  neglect;  whilst  the  noblest  and 
best  were  angry  and  ashamed  at  finding  themselves  in  a  place  which 
condemned  them  to  such  vexation.     Although  each  moment  becom- 
ing more  conscious  that  thek  best  feelings  required  them  to  depart^ 
they  feared  to  do  so,  lest  they  should  call  down  upon  themselves 
and  their  friends  a  persecution  which  no  human  power  could  allay. 

Thus,  from  the  various  interests,  arose  a  general  desire  for  the 
presence  of  the  duke ;  to  which  the  young  people  assented  in  the 
hope  of  the  dancing  being  commenced,  and  the  hungi*y  in  the  longing 
for  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  But  this  wish  was  still  disappointed ; 
and  the  annoyance  of  the  proud  English  barons  was  increased  by  the 
presence  of  the  foreign  nobles,  whom  France  and  Spain  maintained 
at  the  court  of  the  king  in  considerable  numbers,  and  with  great 
expense,  and  whom  Buckingham  had  invited  to  give  grandeur  to 
his  feast  These  now  saw  the  chief  personages  of  the  kingdom 
apparently  bow  before  the  rude  negligence  of  a  man,  whose  un- 
bounded arrogance  they  appeared  to  acknowledge.  The  Spanish  noble* 
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ta&iiy  at  whose  head  was  the  yoang  and  handsome  Dnke  of 
Salamanca^  after  consideration  of  the  cu'cutiostances,  awaited  the 
originator  of  the  insalt  with  a  grave  and  cold  demeanonr,  and  the 
jonng  dake,  who  was  not  insensible  to  the  blonde  beauties  of 
England,  now  conducted  himself  as  merely  the  ambassador  of 
Spain. 

Totally  different  was  the  behaviour  of  the  French  lords.  These 
appeared  in  their  own  lively  character,  seeming  not  to  notice  the  in- 
snlt  offered  to  them  and  the  whole  collected  company,  or  to  regard  it 
as  a  lively  jest  of  the  amiable  duke.  In  their  circle  was  an  individual 
whose  dress  betc^ened  a  priest,  and  whose  insignificant  figure  and 
reserved  manners  might  have  made  him  pass  without  notice,  had  he 
not  been  the  object  of  great  attention  to  his  compani<His,  who  did 
not  cease  annoying  hun,  rather  than  amnsing  him  with  questions, 
speeches,  and  communications.  His  broad  brown  face,  at  fault  in 
all  its  proportions,  moved  not  when  he  spoke ;  his  deep  sunk  ejes, 
besides  their  smallness,  were  half  closed  and  nearly  invisible ;  and 
his  wide  mouth,  when  opened  by  a  quick  passing  smile,  showed  two 
rows  of  ugly  teeth,  which  never  discovered  themselves  in  speaking. 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  observed  to  approach  him,  and  greet  him 
with  the  respect  which  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  only  in 
political  matters.  This  instantly  decided  the  importance  of  the 
apparently  insignificant  man.  He  followed  the  earl,  in  order  to  be 
introduced  to  several  persons,  and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had 
but  just  arrived  from  France.  Even  Lord  Membroke,  the  companion 
of  Buckingham,  and  quite  as  haughty  as  his  pati'on,  hastened  to 
am  his  respects,  a  rare  circumstance  with  him.  The  wonderfully 
quick  and  striking  manner  in  which  the  stranger  regarded  the 
cavalier,  showed  that  his  little  eyes  had  some  expression ;  whilst 
the  polite  demeanour,  and  yet  cool  reserve,  with  which  he  received 
Jiim  as  an  acquaintance,  evinced,  for  the  first  time,  a  degree  of 
pride  which  would  scarcely  have  been  anticipated  from  his  former 
appearance.  Lord  Membroke  appeared  to  heed  this  but  little,  and 
endeavoured  to  engage  his  whole  attention,  when  Lord  Saville 
.whispered  something  which  made  his  colour  change,  and  he  abruptly 
Idt  the  circle. 
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An  indescfibable  «iiiil»  of  oootempft  passed  over  tha  fam  of  tiw 
stranger.  His  eje  followed  for  a  moment  the  direction  in  which 
Lord  Membroke  hastened ;  while  an  nnknown  person  whispered  a 
word  to  him,  which  he  answered  with  a  slight  inclination  of  the 
head.  If  the  arrival  of  the  stranger  had,  for  a  time,  id)sprbed  the 
attention  of  a  portion  of  the  company,  they  all  soon  returned  to  the 
annoying  feeling  of  insult,  which  increased  with  each  sncoeeding  hour, 
and  was  not  lessened  by  the  assoraace  that  the  duke  was  still  at  court ; 
as  every  one  knew  that  the  court  was  dependent  on  Buckingham, 
and  not  Buckingham  <m  the  court.  The  disquiet  and  vexation  had 
reached  even  the  servants  in  the  entrance*hall,  when  the  acting 
equerry  suddenly  entered  the  court,  ordered  the  guards  to  be  undei 
arms,  and  immediately  the  duke's  carriage^  with  its  long  desired 
master,  arrived.  His  first  movement  was  to  beckon  silence  to  the 
porter,  who  was  about  to  thunder  forth  his  arrival ;  and  instead  of 
ascending  the  staircase  to  the  company,  he  motioned  to  the  servants^ 
who  preceded  him,  to  lead  the  way  by  a  back  staircase  to  ins 
private  apartments. 

Maxwell,  the  chamberlain  of  the  duke,  regarded  his  master  with 
alarm,  when,  in  disordered  garments,  with  thoughtful  mei%  and 
without  noticing  the  surrounding  servants,  he  hastened  through  his 
half-lighted  chambers  to  his  bedroom,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew  the 
direction  of  his  steps.  Maxwell  foresaw  some  strange  evmit;  and 
resolving  not  to  permit  the  knowledge  of  it  to  go  further,  he  removed^ 
on  his  own  authority,  the  officious  persons  around.  He  found,  on 
entering  the  sleeping-room,  that  the  duke  had  thrown  off  his  upper 
clothing,  and  wrapped  himself  in  a  large  silk  mantle,  in  which,  a^ 
sised  by  Maxwell,  he  lay  down  on  his  bed.  Maxwell,  who  regarded 
this  as  a  preparation  for  a  fresh  toilette,  hastened  to  prepare  for  the 
duke's  choice  his  most  costly  dresses,  expecting  with  increasing  im« 
patience  the  first  word  of  the  ill*tempered  man,  who,  meanwhile, 
with  half-closed  eyes,  and  half  dreaming,  did  not  seem  to  notice  his 
sen.'^ant's  movements.  Then  passing  quickly  fiom  one  extreme  to 
the  other,  he  hastily  jumped  up,  and  inquired^  with  impatience 
amounting  to  anger,  for  a  e^aH  chest  which  Lord  Saville  was  to 
have  delivered.     This  was  placed  before  him,  and  its  Insigalficaat 
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appearance  bat  Hide  justified  &e  boundless  deligbt  with  wMch  he 
pressed  it  to  his  breast  and  lips. 

With  Maxwelfa  assistance^  the  dake  removed  one  coveriog 
after  another  with  sharp  instrnments,  until  at  length  a  purple  silk 
doth,  embroidered  witii  golden  lilies,  met  his  eye.  He  pushed 
away  Maxwell's  hands,  in  order  io  corer  it  with  the  tenderest  ca- 
resses, which  he  now  discontmued  to  draw  forth  a  box  covered  with 
scarlet  velvet  and  gold,  and  which,  being  quickly  opened,  displayed 
the  picture  of  a  lady,  most  sjteididly  attired. 

We  forbear  to  describe  the  outbreak  of  that  passionate  love  which 
Buckingham  seemed  to  feel.  Maxwell,  accustomed  to  such  scenes^ 
thought  with  a  mockmg  smile  of  the  Marchioness  de  Saint  Pol, 
who  had  yesterday  been  the  object  of  expressions  which  were  now  be-^ 
stowed  upon  an  inanimate  picture  and  a  silk  cloth.  Being  too  well 
acquainted  with  these  cases  to  wish  to  divert  the  duke's  attention 
before  his  feelings  had  exhausted  themselves,  tod  knowing  well 
enough  that  this  would  not  require  a  great  degree  of  patience,  he 
withdrew  behind  the  screen  of  magnificent  clothes,  accompanying 
every  exclamation  of  the  duke  with  a  smile  of  mock^y  and 
contempt. 

But^e  dake  appeared  this  time  to  unite  the  |x«vailing  sii^k  of 
love  with  thoughts  of  a  more  earnest  nature.  There  seemed  a  con* 
tention  in  his  mind,  to  which  he  was  accustomed  only  when  doubt- 
£tig  which  was  the  most  advantageous,  the  becoming  or  the  pleasur* 
4Ue.  The  balance  inclined  to  the  absent  object,  the  original  of  the 
charming  picture ;  and  he  broke  into  many  godjiess  oaths  to  resign 
€very  other  interest  in  the  world  for  the  possession  of  this  which 
now  engrossed  him. 

**  What  comical  dreams  of  a  sentimental  boy  world,"  added  he, 
laughing,  "  are  these  so-called  ties  of  nature!  And  exist  they  still 
kere  ?  Shall  I  now  saiirifiee  the  pleasure  of  8eein)g  her  again  to  an 
ttknown  being,  whose  existence  was  concealed  from  me  when  it 
when  it  might  have  been  of  service  ?  This  boy  Charles,  who  che- 
rished the  silly  idea  of  keeping  from  me  a  foolish  secret,  and  had 
Ae  boldness,  deserving  of  punishment,  actually  to  accomplish  it! 
Shall  1  proffer  assistance  to  their  plans  afiter  they  have  been  de* 
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stroyed,  and,  with  tbem,  the  greatest  happiness  which  smiles  in  thee» 
heavenly  pictare !  The  decision  is  not  difficulty  and  it  is  made  P 
cried  he,  with  a  yelling  voice,  which  spoke  the  horror  of  an  appeal- 
ing conscience,  * 

He  sank  baek  npon  his  pillow;  and  as  he  threw  aside  with  vio- 
lence the  box  with  the  picture,  the  lid  qnickly  separated,  and  dis- 
closed to  him  a  delicately-written  sheet  of  paper,  surrounded  with 
coloured  silk.  But  he  was  obliged  to  defer  the  happiness  of  learn- 
ing its  contents;  for  after  a  short  bustling  noise  in  the  anteroom, 
and  the  quarrelling  of  attendants,  Sir  John  Saville  entered,  followed 
even  to  the  threshold  by  the  servants. 

Maxwell,  joyful  at  a  circumstance  which  must  interrupt  the  state 
of  the  duke,  now  become  tedious,  quickly  closed  the  door  behind  the 
intruder,  and  listened  curiously  to  the  movements  of  both. 

But  the  duke  did  not  appear  at  all  disposed  to  receive  kindly  the 
bold  proceeding  of  his  fnend.  "  And  may  I  ask,"  said  he,  stretching 
himself  upon  his  cushion,  and  looking  angrily  at  him,  *'  what  Lord 
Saville  means  by  the  pleasant  £uniliarity  upon  which  he  is  pleased 
to  presume  ?  Have  my  servants  committed  the  blunder  of  summon- 
ing your  grace  ?  If  so,  I  beg  you  to  show  me  the  fool  wko  insti^* 
gated  you  now  to  announce  yourself,  when  I  wish  to  be  alone. 
Will  your  grace  either  answer,  or  leave  me  ?*' 

^  The  first  is  not  necessary,"  replied  .  Saville  in  a  rough  voice, 
*'  and  I  intend  to  do  the  last  only  in  your  company.  It  surpasses  the 
bounds  of  possibility  to  speak  of  the  insult  which  is  heaped  at  thii. 
moment,  not  only  upon  myself,  but  upon  all  the  dukes,  earls,  and 
barons,  including  the  great  worthies  of  the  church  of  the  three 
united  kingdoms,  covering  them  with  shame  and  affront,  and  re-; 
ducing  your  best  friends  to  despair,  under  the  torture  of  a  useless 
and  contemptuous  show  of  pQUteness." 

"  Your  grace,"  interrupted  Buckihgfaam,  without  anger,  and 
pulling  at  the  silken  threads  of  the  covered-up  letter,  <<  people  in 
London  talk  of  malignant  fevers,  which  cause  instantaneous  con* 
fusion  of  the  brain.  Or  have  you  been  too  frequent  in  your  visits 
to  the  sideboard  ?  Oi*  have  the  week's  nightly  feasts  made  you  it 
day  dreamer?     I  am  much  concerned  at  your  hazardous  condition 
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Maacwell,  where  are  yon,  inactive  wretcli,  whiist  my  best  friend 
finds  himself  ia  so  miserable  a  situation ?  A  chair!  Open  his 
doublet  I  Where  are  the  holy  drops  of  Mother  Kleratri^  which  are 
unfailing  against  death,  even  oa  the  airy  gallows  of  timely  justice  ? 
Or  are  you  fasting,  my  lord,  and  have  missed  yonr  dinner  thrOngh 
oyer-diligent  stady  ?  ^ow  learned  people  become  by  hutger.  I 
deiure  yoar  company.  Maxwell,  covers  !  Let  the, dinner  be  served 
np,  if  any  fire  bums  upon  the  hearth  of  this  miserable  bachelor's 
hotel." 

pare  yonr  wretched  jokes,**  cried  Saville,  angrily.  "  Think 
not  to  deceive  me.  Yon  know  very  well  that  you  hurried  yonr 
servants  throughout  the  whole  of  London,  with  invitations  to  hold  a 
court  to-day  at  yonr  house,  at  which  the  highest  and  most  important 
persons  of  the  realm  should  offer  the  homage  of  their  forced  respect. 
Yon  know  also  that  yon  have  the  revolting  shamelessness  to  leave 
Axis  party  for  four  hours  without  a  host.  You  know  that  by  this 
yon  create  more  enemies  than  I  can  reckon,  whilst  yon  lay  like  a 
thild  in  your  siik^  swaddHng-clothea,  and  pull  silk !  But  all  will 
find  its  level,  and  yon  may  expect  consequences  from  this  fSte  more 
nnmerous  than  the  hairs  on  your  head.  The  foremost  of  those  who 
ihreaten  you  is  the  Marchioness  of  Samt  Pol,  the  queen  of  the  day. 
This  feast,  which,  by  every  art  of  persuasion,  you  forced  upon  her 
acceptance  as  a  favour,  she  now  regards  as  an  open  affiront.  The 
circle  of  retreating  ladies,  who  at  the  commencement  surrounded  her 
as  her  suite,  becomes  wider,  casting  colder  looks  upon  her;  for  one 
as  little  dares  to  despise  those  whom  Bnckingham  honours,  as  one 
ihinks  of  protecting  those  whom  he  abandons.  But  all  have  oat 
and  the  same  burden  of  insult,  and  all  have  the  same  wish  as  the 
marchioness — to  revenge  themselves,  and  then  to  depart.  The 
company  is  divided  into  parties,  the  minister  Salisbury  at  the  h^ad. 
.The  Earls  of  Oumberlandy  Sussex,  CUffi)rd,  Somerset,  and  Clarendon, 
stand  as  principals,  ruling  with  angry  looks  the  followers  collected 
around  them.  The  Scottish  barons  and  Irish  peers  gaze  with  astoi*- 
nidhment  at  the  scene  before  them,  and  at  the  humiliation  of  tl^air 
proud  English  neighbours,  and  then  take  their  part  as  much  as  their 
weak  feelings  of  honour  permit ;  whilst  the  bishops,  deans,  and 
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dMplAinty  the  angrf  giow  of  whose  ooies  maijbi  roiH  3F«Ntf  i 
wilk  aboaty  expactmg  ffae  pletfing  aoeal  o£  jroor  table  in  vain. 
I^  Mj  man !"  eonlinaed  SaYffle,  &Iliag  bade  into  die  dispieunfQ 
oat  of  whidi  ho  had  ifanort  talked  himself:  «<np!  and  hasten  to 
f^nir  this,  while  it  ia  yet  insrihfe." 

Bnty  instead  of  an  answer,  immoderate  langhter  hmst  finom  tlie 
dnl:e;  soviolenty  so  prolonged,  and  «o  nnrestndned^  that  SaTiUe^ 
whose  snperfieial  character  was  ineapaUe  of  maintaining  an  opinioo 
of  any  kind  against  the  magnificent  and  haughty  Bnckinghaniy  at 
last  sank  into  a  dmir  opposite  to  him,  and  joining  in  the  langhter  of 
the  dnke,  was  scaroeiy  able  to  reannio  his  gravity,  when  Bucking* 
ham  began  to  dry  his  tearfol  eyes 

**  Saville !  prmoe  of  all  the  merry  jokers  of  my  Mrolooa  house* 
hold,  I  claim  no  merit  for  the  deligfatfal  jest  yon  liave  described  to 
me.  What  feast  conM  the  ezhaosted  treasory  of  thy  ducal  friend 
procure,  that  would  yield  an  hundredth  part  of  the  pleasure  which 
thiS)  thy  incomparable  descriptiDn  of  my  guests,  has  given  me  ? 
Truly,  I  am  as  much  refreshed  hy  it  as  if  I  had  bathed  in  etiier : 
my  nerves  have  regained  eiasticxty,  and  this  exhausted  Hfe  appears 
yet  worthy  of  the  dedication  of  one  thought  Oh,  the  enchanting 
sight  I  To  have  humbled  titese  proud  companions,  assembled  like 
achodlboys  in  their  Sunday  dothee !  To  imagine  their  powerless 
thought  of  revenge,  which  none  have  courage  enou^  to  prosecute^ 
'even  in  my  absence!  These  hanghty  ladies,  who  vainly  lay  aside 
their  shell  of  virtue  to  do  homage  to  my  little  finrourite,  and  who 
BOW  see  themselves  undeceived !  Cease  langhiug,  poor  empty  head! 
and  tell  me  if  it  be'  possible  that  thou  or  I,  or  any  man  on  eartl^ 
could  have  devised  so  charming  a  pleasure  as  is  here  produced  by 
accident?" 

'^  Oh,  thou  incomparably  amiaUe  viUain  1"  ciied  Seville,  Strugs 
^ingwith  his  laughter,  ^'howhaveyon  turned  this  tragic  event  into 
mirtht  and  thus  cooled  the  lug^  cunrent  of  my  anger?  Yes,  it  is 
ime,  Buddngham:  they  walk  about  widi  stupid  &ces;  and  we» 
with  Membroke,  Oorke,  and  Norris,  have  pat  our  gloves  between 
our  teeth  to  avoid  laughing  openly  at  their  wretched  grimaces.  £uf, 
iMverthekss,  I  toliyou  it  was  a  heavy  jest  for  us,  thy  masters  of  the 
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iw*r/  I  tiMmght  they  would  hare  buurded  us  la  retmm  for  every 
dyility  we  paid  them,  especially  since  tke  Acriral  of  the  Spanish 
^raadees,  wlio,  with  their  boy  of  a  duke  at  their  head,  think 
4lltemselres  insttlted,  and  surpass  all  the  rest  ia  iU-temper,  from  the 
fSea  of  being  disgraced  m  a  fbreiga  conatiy..  The  French  lords 
tilone  are  amiable.** 

'^  What  say  yon?**  iaterrnpted  Baddngham^  springing  fiom 
131x6  conch :  **  the  Frai<A  lords.  Are  /diej  present  ?  How  could  I 
forget  that?  Qofhes,  Maxwdlk-where  are  you?  quick!  Off, 
SavHle!  retom  to  the  saloon!  I  will  follow  instantly.  I  only 
change  my  clothes — T  was  by  the  bed  of  the  Prince  <rf  Wales,  who 
is  very  il^  and  desired  my  attendance.  On!  on !  spread  this  news 
in  every  corner  of  the  saloon,  and  send  Membroke  to  me.  .  Some 
others  m^  wait  in  ike  ante-room.** 

"  Membroke !  Men^oke  I  Do  yon  know  what  you  say  «^"  cried 
Saville,  in  astonishment.  ^<  Can  J4m  prove  the  illne«s  of  the  prince  ? 
<3an  you  repair  one  My  by  donmittioig  another  ?" 

'^Miserable  prattler t  do  yon  dare  to  xegulate  my  mind  with 
your  stupid  thoughts  ?*  cried  Buckingham  angrily.  ^^  Hasten  to 
'perform  my  commands,  that  my  own  hand  may  not  drive  you  from 
iifae  room.  In  an  instant  Membroke  mnst  be  here.  Begone,  or  I 
wush  you  P* 

'*  I  go,**  said  Saville,  grumbling,  and  without  hastening  himsel£ 
^*  But  you  may  doubt  whether  Membroke  will  come,  for  just  now  he 
was  the  very  humble  servant  of  a  broad-i^ouldered  French  priest^ 
who  arrived  to-day,  and  is  among  the  French  lords." 

Buckingham  stood  as  if  struck  by  lightning :  his  eyes  stared  from 
his  head,  and  a  flush  quickly  overspread  his  pale  face. 

'  "  Who  is  it?  What  4s  the  name  of  the  person  you  mean  ?"  ex- 
claimed he,  seizing  Saville  by  both  his  shoulders;  "speak,  bj 
ail  the  devils !  What  is  the  name  of  him  whom  you  call  a 
priest?" 

•    '•Release  me,**  said  Saville,  shaking  off  the  duke.     "  You  have 
tormented  me  enough  to-day.     Inquire  yoursdf ;  or  ask  Membroke, 
Who  kno^s  him.     He  is  a  reverend,  atd  his  name  Max— Mi^— '* 
"^  ••  Mazarin?*  cried  Buckingham,  in  ^straction. 
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•  Tt  may  be  so,^  said  SaviUe,  already  in  tto  ante-room ;  and  the 
door  closed  yiolently  between  them.  ^ 

<  Bnt  Mazarinl"  This  name  burst  repeatedly  fripi  the  lips  of 
the  suddenly  changed  dnke,  as  if  he  would  c(»iyince  himself  of  the 
reality  of  the  sound.*  Having  thrown  himself  into  a  chair,  he  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  everything  but  this  sound,  and  Maxwell  did  not 
venture  to  complete  the  half-ended  toilet.  But  this  outward  still- 
ness did  not  long  continue:  the  opening  door  displayed  the  hand- 
some, elegant  Ibrm  of  Lord  Membroke,  the  dissolute,  unprincipled 
friend  of  Buckingham.  Notwithstanding  his  pride  and  his  ancient 
name,  the  limited  property  and  boundless  extravagance  of  this 
nobleman  had  rendered  him  little  better  than  an  upper  hireling  of  the 
duke ;  and  although  the  graces  of  his  person  had  alone  obtained  for 
him  an  importance  which  he  wajs  desirous  of  maintaining,  his  con- 
nexion with  Buckingham  was  rendered  more  indispensable  by  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  a  man  of  the  world. 

"  Mazarin?"  cried  Buckingham,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Membroke; 
and  rousing  himself  from  his  reverie,  he  hastened  to  him. 

''  Yes,"  answered  the  earl,  with  a  hasty  glance  towards  the  bed, 
on  which  lay  the  contents  of  the  box,  **  and,  as  I  perceive,  the  mes- 
senger of  pleasant  gifts.  Little  does  he  suspect  that  he  thus  serves 
you  as  a  lacquey ;  and  I  must  admire  the  delicacy  of  that  loving, 
womanly  heart,  which  conveys  to  you,  by  the  object  of  your  envy,  all 
that  can  make  you  happy  at  a  distance.  What  is  it  that  gives  yoa 
this  power  over  the  proudest  women?  Send  me  to  Germany,  my  lord: 
•  perhaps  that  land  still  contains  such  magic.  I  know  them  all,  and 
have  so  thoroughly  practised  all  the  scenes  which  one  plays  through 
with  them,  that  I  forego  them  through  satiety." 

The  torpor  partially  disappeared  from  Buckingham's  features,  as 
he  listened  to  Membroke's  words.  . 

*'  Thou  hast  now  called  up  the  rising  demons  in  this  breast,  aad 
released  me  from  the  rage  and  despair  of  envy,"  cried  he  at  last* 
Ah,  this  abominable  monster — ^this  outrage  to  the  human  form!  And 
this  master-piece  of  creation— this  woman,  clothed  in  every  beauty, 
every  magic,  by  which  the  most  glorious  mind  may  animate  the 
most  lovely  form !     Who  could  have  imagined  even  an  acquaintanoe 
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lietween  them,  without  suggesting  that  which  is.a  moekery-of  the 
whole  order  of  nature?  And  yet— and  yet,  Membroke — yet  I 
doubty  and  tremble  to  behold  my  riYiil  in  him/' 

"  Because  you  prefer  to  tremble — because  the  victory  appears  to 
you  too  easy,  unless  there  are  diflaculties  to  be  overcome,  and  the 
all-conquering  Buckingham  would  rather  have  a  baboon,  than  no 
rival  at  all.     Let  the  ill-temper  pass  away,  which,  having  no  found- 
ation in  reality,  suits  not  either  you  or  your  goddess.      Do  not,  in 
•the  blindness  of  your  ;seal>  vainly  pursue  a  phantom,  whilst  he  who 
causes  your  apprehensions  meanwhile  attains  the  real  object,  perhaps 
without  opposition.     Commit  not  the  double  folly  of  fearing  a  dis- 
missed rival.    Discover,  rather,  what  this  sneaking  prelate  has  to 
do  in  England.     Dotibtless  he  has  some  other  business  than  to 
deliver  this  picture,  this  handkerchief,  and  this  exaggerated  letter*^ 
''Ha,  Memlnroke,  you  are  right:  your  ever-pregnant  reason  ex- 
jcels  mine.     I  am  a  foolish  careless  boy.     How  could  I  suppose  that 
the  friend  and  confidant  of  Richelieu  should  tread  this  soil  without 
sfM'eading  a  snare  in  which  I  shall  be  caught  ?     Whom  did  I  leave 
there,  to  send  me  intelligence  of  the  game  of  that  intriguer  ?    Who 
.wa3  it  ?    Who  remained  behind  ?    Who  has  ventured  to  serve  me 
80  badly,  as  to  allow  this  demon  to  enter  the  palace  without  my 
even  being  aware  of  his  arrival  ?    Here,  under  my  roof,  Membroke, 
before  I  knew  anything  of  it !    Do  yon  understand  ?     I — Bucking- 
ham— deceived,    overreached  !  ,  Who  devised  this  viUany  ?    Who 
has  dared  to  play  me  such  a  trick  ?    As  true  as  I  live,  and  bear  a  * 
name  before  which  the  world  trembles,  it  shall  be  his  last  V* 

Frightfully  disfigured  by  rage,  his  hands  trembling  on  the  handle 
of  his  sword,  which  he  had  snatched  from  Maxwell ;  his  eyes, 
eager  to  seek  the  object  of  his  wraths  fell  upon  the  briUiant  and 
beautiful  figure  of  the  earl,  who  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece, 
and,  with  the  coldness  of  superiority  and  indifference,  appeared 
regardless  of  aU  but  himself.  Without  looking  at  the  duke,  he  ex- 
horted him  to  be  cabn.  ^  ^ 

'*  You  can  well  understand,"  continued  he,  "  that  you  must  not 
in  any  way  betray  your  surprise  to  the  cardinal.  Hasten  to  throw 
yourself  upon  him  as  his  protector  before  any  others  step  in.     Salis- 
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burj  has  already  bowed  his  stiff  back  before  the  fri^d  of  t!ie 
great  Richelieu,  and  Clarendon  and  Sossex  await  his  words.  Tea 
most  oatdo  them :  watch  him  so  deligentlj,  that  he  will  have  no 
room  to  breathe  freely ;  yon  can  then  obserre  him  so  mnch  the 
more  safely.  Now  let  us  hasten  to  the  company.  Maxwell,  do 
your  duty.  See,  this  is  an  ill-chosen  girdle  for  that  masterpiece  of 
a  doublet  and  mantle ;  this  faint  turqnoise  jewellery  does  not  smt 
this  peach>'Coloured  relvet.  Why  not  wear  these  emeralds,  whidi 
are  far  more  suitable?  This  is  the  newest  mode:  see,  they  wea^ 
the  tassel  on  the  shoulder,  nnder  the  clasp  of  the  cloak,  Hke  this; 
Buckingham,  thou  ideal  of  fashion!  thou  cynosure  of  aiH  eyes!  must 
T  instruct  thee?  Maxwell,  take  him  to  an  hospital:  his  senses  are 
gone!  But  tell  me,  has  Saville  shaken  my  nerves  fbr  nothing,  by 
telling  me  that  the  prince  has  had  a  fit  ?* 

'^  I  hope  he  only  told  you  this  foolishness  to  bring  you  out  of  the 
room,"  replied  Buckingham,  ^*but  it  is  only  too  certain  that  I  hare 
unwillingly  lefk  my  guests  without  a  banquet.  The  prmce  was 
suddenly  taken  ill.  The  king  howls  IBce  a  child  by  his  bedside 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  made  my  escape.  I  eame 
only  to  disperse  this  crowd  of  guests,  and  tlien  I  must  return.  I 
have  forgotten  much  that  I  hare  heard  to-day,  and,  above  all,  about 
this  casket — ^ha !  and  the  bearer  of  it  I  Say,  is  Ormond  there  ?  He 
plays  the  part  of  Joseph,  and  that  in  a  masterly  manner.  There- 
fore," continued  Buckingham,  laughing,  *^  I  hare  chosen  him  for 
your  companion.  Do  not  be  surprised.  You  shall  follow  me  to 
Whitehall,  and  shall  pass  the  night  there :  I  have  much  to  tell  you. 
Now  let  us  go :  I  am  as  cold,  ^uiet,  and  eomposed  as  if  I  had 
had  twelve  hours'  sleep.  These  proud  lords  will  have  suffered  toa 
much,  in  their  five  hours^  vexation,  to  p^iol^  tiiemsehres  to  be 
appeased  by  my,  alas!^  too  well-grounded  excuses:  this  is  my  con*^ 
solation.  I  would  not  willingly  have  deprived  myself  of  the  pl^-* 
sure  of  thus  annoying  them.  I  must  now  entangle  this  Masarin* 
But  for  this,  I  would  rather  have  made  verses  to  the  moon  tiiaa 
appear  amongst  them." 
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CHAPTER  XHL 


A  few  honrg  after  the  occurrexices  just  luurrated,  we  find  the  in- 
dividaai  whose  name  had  so  a^tated  Backkgham,  sitting  in  a  little 
turret-room  in  the  French  amb^saidor's  house*  His  appearance  as 
the  friend  of  Richelien  procured  him  the  &your  of  all  those  who 
knew  how  to  estimate  the  power  of  the  French  minister,  which  was 
BOW  at  its  height.  Maiarin's  manner  appeared  bat  little  fitted  to 
support  this  distinotion,  and  still  less  did  it  give  any  indication  of 
the  power  which  was  greater  than  that  of  any  crowned  head  in 
Europe,  and  which  rendered  all  obedient  to  his  plans.  His  plain 
dress  made  him  cnore;  fiable  to  be  overlooked,  for  natore  had 
gifted  him  with  littie  beaaty;  and  he  thonght  it  advisable,  at  pre- 
sent, to  conceal^  mider  this  half-priestly  dress,  that  athletic  figure 
which  had  earlier  been  developed  by  military  service,  and  to  veil 
iliat  grace,  which  afterwards  was  so  renowned,  in  the  manners  and 
address  of  a  plain  modest  man. 

Notwithstanding  this,  BudLingham  knew  his  extraordinary  infiu- 
6Dce.  They  had  met  in  France*  on  a  field  in  which  ^azarin  had 
resolved  to  maintain  himself  at  any  price,  and  where  Backingham. 
had  neither  expected  to  meet  with  an  antagooist  in  that  form,  nor 
had  intended  to  yield.  Although  this  power,  which  Mazarin  gra- 
dually acquired  in  sUenoe^  remained  a  secret  from  the  world,  yet 
the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  Ridtelieu  secured  for  him,  in  what- 
ever country  of  Europe  he  might  appear,  a  distinction  iai  exceed- 
ing his  outward  position.  Perhs|«  fear  was  mingled  with  the 
attention  of  which  he  was  the  object^  for  Richelieu  made  use  of  him 
te  carry  out  plans,  which  weie  ccmfided  only  to  his  ear,  and  the 
little  flattering  misaiosA  on  which  he  was  aent»  either  in  the  name 
of  the  great  suniater,  or  of  his  Ung,  frequently  obtained  for  Biche- 
liea  such  a  clear  insight  into  the  secrets  of  fixeign  courts,  that  he 
speedily  discovered  the  extraordinary  power  of  his  messenger,  and 
riKdFed  to  keep  ban  in  the. beat  possible  humour,  for  he  was  too 
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unskilled  iu  all  the  general  politeness  of  courts  to  make  him  harm- 
less. 

Richelieu  was,  at  this  time,  in  great  fear  respecting  the  return 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  so  delighted  to  hear  of  his  arrival, 
that  he  dispatched  Mazarin  to  offer  to  James  the  congratulations  of 
the  French  court.  Although  all  who  heard  of  this  compliment  were 
delighted  with  the  apparent  sympathy  and  friendship  displayed  by 
this  omission,  yet  there  were  ndt  wanting  those  who  secretly  ia- 
qnired  to  what  it  tended.  Mazarin  instantly  perceiyed  the  impres- 
sion that  his  arrival  produced ;  but  his  quick  penetration  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  mankind  was  veiled  under  so  much  gentleness  and 
patience,  that  every  fear  was  allayed,  and  he  began  to  put  his 
plans  into  execution  while  he  was  looked  upon  as  an  indifferent 
person. 

Mazarin  had  conquered  all  his  social  inclinations  and  tastes, 
and  this  served  to  develope  still  more  strongly  his  pecnliai*  cha- 
racter. His  long  clerical  robe  was  now  thrown  over  a  chair,  and 
his  open  breast  and  wide  shoulders  were  advantageously  displayed 
by  a  waistcoat  of  violet-coloured  silk,  embroidered  in  gold.  Accord- 
to  the  taste  of  the  time,  and  with  a  careful  avoidance  of  very  cox-, 
combical  exaggeration,  the  rest  of  his  person  was  clad  in  the  same 
colour.  A  gold  chain  was  hung  round  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  his 
waistcoat.  The  clasp  of  this  led  one  to  suppose  that  it  held  some- 
thing of  peculiar  value»  for  it  was  a  diamond  of  unnsual  size  and 
brilliance. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  room,  two  pages  were  engaged  in  un- 
packing the  various  gold  and  silver  utensils,  whidi,  at  that  time, 
were  to  be  found  in  every  travelling  equipment;  and  their  carefol 
avoidance  of  noise  betokened  that  Mazarin,  who  was  engaged  in 
writmg  a  letter,  did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  subject  of  thia  letter  should  be  a  grave  one,  for  the  cheer* 
fulness  which  appeared  upon  his  features  almost  amounted  to  a  smile; 
■and  the  unconcern  with  which  he  from  time  to  time  looked  np^  and 
<»8t  his  eyes  on  a  little  door  opposite  to  hun,  phnnly  indicated  that 
the  letter  was  not  only  pleasant  but  easy  to  write. 
An  ahnost  imperceptible  noise  was  heard.    MaEarin  Bxoee,  and 
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walked  to  the  pages,  who,  having  finished  their  task,  were  silently 
awaiting  bis  commands. 

**  Thank  yon,  my  friends,"  said  he,  kindly.  "  I  shall  only 
reqnu-e  Benyille,  who  may  wait  in  the  ante-room  till  I  caU  hkB, 
Good  night :  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait  for  deep,  after  such  a 
fktiguing  da/s  journey.     God  bless  you.** 

The  boys  knelt  to  kiss  the  hand  which  he  had  laid  on  their  curl- 
ing hair.  He  watched  them  till  the  door  of  the  ante-room  closed 
after  them ;  and  then  the  feeling  with  which  he  had  Uessed  these 
two  sleepy  boys,  and  sent  them  to  rest,  changed  into  melandioly. 
But  his  feelings  were  always  completely  under  his  control.  He 
would  only  acknowledge  their  existence  in  so  far  as  they  were  use- 
ful to  him  in  attaining  his  purpose;  and  it  was  his  first  rule  of  life, 
merely  to  stand  by  as  spectator  of  their  demands.  He  had,  unde- 
niably, gained  influence  over  others  by  his  coolness.  Meanwhile, 
whether  it  were  possible  entirely  to  withdraw  himself  from  their 
control — whether,  while  watching  those  of  others,  he  did  not  foster 
his  ovra — ^whether  that  creating  love,  which  never  lose^  sight  of  any 
one  of  its  gifts,  would  allow  one  of  the  most  beautifol  of  them  to 
be  suppressed,  remains  uncertain;  for  who,  instead  of  fearing  their 
suppression,  does  not  rather  believe  that  it  is  simply  permitted  to  us 
to  preserve  the  exterior  calm,  while  the  little  hearth  around  which 
the  feelings,  like  household  ^ods,  maintun  then:  places,  remains  still 
the  same;  and  that,  ^though  they  are  sometimieff  doomed  to  silence, 
and  sometimes  produce  sociability  and  communicativeness  among  us, 
yet  that  they  ever,  in  some  shape  or  other,  bear  testimony  to  their 
indestructible  nature.  We  will  take  the  present  moment  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion,  for  it  may  be  the  only  opportunity  afforded 
us  by  this  great  man.  He  returned  immediately  to  that  expression- 
less repose  which  often  placed  his  enemies  and  observers  in  despair. 
He  rung  the  little  bell  which  lay  on  his  table,  the  door  opposite 
opened,  and  an  old  man,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  entered,  and,  on  be- 
holding Mazarin,  sank  at  his  feet. 

"  May  you  be  blessed !"  said  he  in  a  low  tremulous  voice. 

"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  answered  Mazarin,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
Lib.  of  Foe.  Rom. — ^Vol.  V.  0 
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aod  laying  his  hand  on  the  old  man's  head,  <<  Bise,  Porter,"  he 
continaed,  gravely;  ''we  mast  not  be  agitated,  although  it  is  long 
since  we  last  met ;  bat  though  this  bodily  eye  coold  not  reach  yon, 
.  my  spiritasil  eye  continually  watched  yoa,  and  saw  a  fjuthful  servaat 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  of  onr  holy  order." 

Porter,  who  has  been  already  mentioned  as  chamberlain  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  rose,  and  revealed  his  small  slight  figure,  attired  in 
a  gray  dress,  without  any  marks  of  distinction.  His  long  pale  face 
expressed  gloomy  gravity ;  a  few  white  hairs  were  thinly  scattered 
on  the  narrow  forehead,  and  his  melancholy  blue  eyes  were  sunk  on 
the  ground.  Mazarin,  guided  by  circumstances  well  known  to  him- 
self, soon  penetrated  the  state  of  the  old  man's  mind,  and  endeavoured 
to  cheer  and  strengthen  his  heart." 

**  What  do  I  see,  old  friend  ?"  said  he.  ''  These  white  hairs  and 
this  bent  back  have  preceded  your  years." 

Porter  raised  his  eyes  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  they  remained  fixed 
for  a  moment  on  Mazarin's  muscular  form.  He  then  said,  with  an 
expression  of  grie^  ''  Time  does  not  pass  over  every  one,  without 
leaving  its  traces." 

''  Say  no  more,"  said  Mazarin,  who  felt  these  words  as  a  reproach. 
''  Heaven  can  wonderfully  fortify  those  who  are  true  and  obedient  in 
their  difficult  calling,  and  who  are  in  need  of  special  strength." 

"  Y^es,  truly,"  answered  Porter :  *'the  Lord  gives  to  each  their 
proportion,  and  I  murmur  not  that  he  appears  to  have  fixed  mine 
lower ;  for  my  life  is  a  useless  and  heavy  struggle  between  two  holy 
duties,  which  I  can  never  succeed  in  uniting,  and  to  which  I  there- 
fore become  equally  useless  and  unprofitable." 

"  To  wish  to  usurp  self-righteousness  in  any  afiair,"  said  Mazarin, 
*'  is  the  part  of  disobedience,  which  our  superiors  have  forbidden  as 
the  most  dangerous  rock  to  our  spiritual  virtues.  What  pride  to 
call  yom*  life  useless,  when  you  are  allowed  to  climb  the  step-ladder 
of  our  commands,  which  are  given  to  you  according  to  your  capacity. 
You  have  already  strayed  firom  our  rules  ;  and  I  should  punish  yon, 
if  mildness  and  patience  with  the  crimes  of  men  were  not  our  first 
law,  and  if  you  did  not  already  feel  your  punishment  in  that  spirit^ 
less  dejection  with  which  the  protector  of  our  holy  order  visits  ali 
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those  who  permit  themBelves  to  be  seduced  to  a  coutemplatioD  oi 
their  lives.'* 

^  Alas,  right  reverend  sir,  lay  not  the  weight  of  your  anger  on 
my  weak  and  depressed  heart !  God,  who  sees  the  minds  of  all  men, 
knows  how  I  have  prayed  for  strength  and  courage  to  fulfil  the  will 
of  my  illustrious  superior.  He  knows  that  I  would  not  reflect, 
because  reflection  led  me  astray.  But 'the  tempter  has  appeared  to 
me  in  the  form  of  a  master  whom  I  love  in  opposition  to  my«  duty ; 
and  also  in  the  form  of  my  holy  religion,  which  lam  obliged  to  deny, 
and  which  asks  whether  I  ought  to  do  even  what  is  right  at  such  a 
price.  Ah,  sir,  I  am  a  sinner.  I  have  fallen  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  holy  society.  I  feel  it ;  and  it  is  only  yon  who  can  save  me, 
as  yon  often  have  done,  while  you  support  my  wavering  faith." 

**  Yes,"  said  Mazarin,  in  a  tone  of  reproach,  which  by  degrees 
sofitened  to  a  voice  of  pardon,  '<  you  have  often  laid  UHfin  me  the 
melancholy  task  of  reconciling  you  to  yom*  duties,  and  your  bleached 
hair  and  furrowed  cheek  do  not  yet  appear  willing  to  absolve  me 
from  it." 

**  Reverend  sir,"  interrupted  the  old  man,  while  a  slight  blush 
overspread  his  cheeks,  and  his  pale  face  was  illumined  by  the  long 
neglected  feeling  of  honour,  '<  consider,  at  least,  that  these  cheeks 
lost  their  roundness,  and  this  hair  its  colour,  in  the  service  of  the 
holy  order  of  Jesus." 

'^  I  came  here  not  to  consider  this,"  said  Mazarin  gently ;  "  and 
if  no  comer  of  the  earth  can  conceal  him  from  our  punishment  who 
forgets  his  duty,  so  our  rewards  reach  the  true  and  obedient  servant, 
in  whatever  circumstances  of  life  he  may  be.  The  superiors  of  the 
order  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  brother,  and  he  stands,  like  the 
powerful  ones  on  the  earth,  in  the  sanctuary  of  their  secret  world. 
I  come  to  bring  yon  the  jessing  of  the  holy  and  enlightened 
Glandins  Aquaviva :  he  gives  you  his  high  approbation,  and  permits 
you,  through  me,  and  in  the  name  of  him  in  whom  we  all  believe, 
to  continue  in  the  service  to  which  we  are  dedicated.  For  the 
attainment  of  that  end,  so  important  and  pleasing  to  God,  but  which 
is  unknown  to  us,  he  permits  you  still  to  deny  your  holy  church, 
and  to  rank  yourself,  before  the  eyes  of  the  short-sighted  many. 
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among  those  who  adore  God  aecordiag  i»  their  muM  anderBtanding, 
He  here  sends  yon/'  continned  Mazarin,  drawing  from  his  boaoOi 
a  little  golden  box,  "  a  wafer  blessed  l^r  UdiaiL  iiuDself,  whioh  I 
am  authorized,  bj  virtoe  of  his  wiU»  to  lAninirtyr  to  jon^  aocording 
to  the  rites  of  onr  holy  cfaosob,  ior  the  qmdkesdag  of  joor  spirit." 

The  impression  which  ithis  apeoch,  and  the  gift  which  accompaDied 
it,  made  npon  the  old  man,  so  broken  4owb  by  the  boi^den  of  his 
dnty,  was  indescribable,  and  demonstraitod  ihe  fearfiil  power  of 
the  tyrannical  yet  ^tterivg  order  to  which  he  jielded  obedience, 
llie  old  man's  features,  sunken  and  distorted  by  doubts  of  con- 
science, appeared  to  expand  to  their  oripnal  fulness;  the  stopp- 
ing form  became  erect,  and  the  staring  eyes  gleamed  with  a  fire  of 
fanaticism,  which  set  his  trembling  body  in  movement.  Prostrating 
himself  in  reverence,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  holy  casket, 
which  contained  what  he  had  so  ardently  longed  £(3r,  of  which  he 
had  been  so  long  deprived,  and  which  was  now  become  his  {hortion 
by  means  the  most  dignified.  His  doubts  and  csaeB  were  all  at  an 
end,  and  he  felt  himself  only  the  submissive  servant  of  the  high 
college  of  Ciettmmt. 

Mazarin  had  too  often  used  ithis  meaAS  f(x  ai^aiaing  a  victory,  to 
see  in  it  anything  more  than  Isbe  accomplidnment  of  a  fi'equent  task; 
and  he  now  prepared  himself  to  listen  to  what  Porter  had  to  reveal 
on  matters  of  greater  importance  than  the  waverings  of  his  own 
conscience,  which  the  oM  man,  now  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
interest  of  the  order  whose  powier  he  leaned  a  heavenly  one, 
regarded  tus  a  temptatioii  of  the  evil  spirit,  whose  torments  he 
expected  to  allay  by  the  reception  of  the  hdly  host  ^ 

We  leave  untemched  the  reasons  by  which  Maaarisi  ^ndeavonved 
to  support  lAiese  hopes.  The  result  was,  that  Parter,  whOst  he  be- 
trayed the  smallest  actions  of  his  .pi%ce,  thou^t  he  was  fulfilling 
the  highest  duty  on  earth,  and  at  the  same  time  serving  virtue  and 
the  prince  with  the  nofost  fnthful  love. 

'^  I  first  hesffd,  at  my  landing,  of  Lady  Buckingham's  death/' 
said  Mazarin.  '^  Lamrhio  joked  the  sailors  whojroiRed  me  on  sfafire* 
Fiei^haps  this  news  made  my  jomney  here  less  necessary^  and  notbing 
but  your  absence  could  excuse  the  lateness  of  the  c<»nmunIcation/* 


'^'9Brerea&  sir,  my  ^tr  k  OMMre  diffionlt^  as  the  duke  i»  ei^Br 
&pcaSfy'  neftr  tiie  ptHieei  KeTartieIe83»  according  ta  jows  cxmvaamdai 
I  lucre  used  aS  means  to  mrf%  yon  a»  fsicUf  aa  possible;  bttt  wiiile 
liiKmght  Fat&er  LOTenzowith  jon,  I  heard  of  his  decease.  Tlie 
despair  of  the  iHustrions  prince,  on  hearing  of  theX4idj  Baekin^iai&'s 
^Bsth,  was  nnbonnded,  and  i  nmcb  feared  another  illness.  The 
duke  remained  with  him:  he  seat  nse  to  hod,  and  the  physkian  ial^ 
the  ante-room.  The  king  was  weeping  loudly,  and  making  gesinrea 
fike  a  child;  and  the  dnke  dragged  him  tiuron^  the  apartments  1» 
Ms  own  room,  whore  he  ordered  him^  a&  he  would  a  boy,  to  go  to 
rest  The  prince  would  accept  of  no  belp»  but  ^(xa  the  dnke  and 
Lord  Membroke,  who  served  Imik.  I  saw  all  from  a  seeret  hiding* 
jjace,"  added  he,  surfing,  '<  and  watched  till  the  hoar  arriyed  at 
wMch  I  was  to  meet  yon." 

**  Relate  to  me  exactly  from  wha^  time  yon  reckon  the  intimacy 
between  Buckingham  and  the  priiiee,  and  whether  yon  think  the 
doke  was  aware  of  the  prmoe's  secret  union." 

*' Before  we  went  to  l^in,  he  certainly  knew  nothing  of  it. 
Each  had  a  secret  yet  difierent  motive  in  endeavouring  to  frustrate 
the  Earl  of  BrstoFs  efforts.  The  doke  was  annoyed  by  hearing  the 
ambassador's  name  mentioned  with  respeet  and  admiration.  The  old 
hatred  against  every  member  of  this  family,  which  had  been  en- 
gendered hj  the  marriage  of  the  earl's  daaghier  to  the  Duke  of 
Nottingham,  wai^  revived  at  the  sight  of  his  success ;  and  so  many 
^remarks  escaped  him  respectmg  this  papistical  heretic,  as  he  waa 
accustomed  to  term  the  Infanta,  diat  at  lei^th  the  prince  heard  cf 
them ;  but  instead  of  annoying  him,,  which  the  duke  was  not  India- 
posed  to  do,  the  prince  nearly  entered  into  hia  views*  You  caa 
!mi^e  how  the  heart  of  the  prince  sweQed,  when  he  saw  one  dif- 
ficulty sink  after  the  otilier,  and,  urged  by  the  king,  was  obliged  to 
escape  his  anger  by  evamn.  Hb  kurt  reHaiiee  was  upon  the  l5ttka 
of  Nottingham,  who  knew  the  sUnationt  of  ^  prince*  and  con- 
sented to  proceed  to  Spain.  As  the  son-in-law  of  Lord  Bristol^  bla 
journey  did  not  excite  surprise  or  suspdon ;  and  he  was  anlhorised 
hy  the  prmce  to  use  every  mefl»9  to  preveuft  thoA  union.  In  case 
f^  ^^e  Ming,  he  waa  to  Irwt  the  whok  a&ir  to  the  Infanta's 
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generosity,  of  which  he  had  a  high  opinioa.  Bnt  before  resorting 
to  this  expedient,  he  was  to  use  all  his  influence  to  persuade  Lord 
Bristol ;  and  this  unhappy  heretic  promised,  in  my  presence,  to  re- 
present to  the  ambassador,  that  the  union  with  a  catholic  princess 
would  corrupt  the  whole  land.  ^ 

**  You  know,  su*,  what  followed,  and  that  the  poor  duke  reached 
Madrid  only  to  die.     His  journey  brought  on  a  fever,  of  which  he 
expired ;  his  zeal  for  the  prince  haying  rendered  him  regardless  of 
those  precautions  necessary  to  preserve  his  own  health.     When  the 
news  of  his  death  arrived  here,  twelve  hours  after  I  had  received 
intelligence  of  it  from  Manzoni,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  with 
his  royal  highness.     I  had  not  ventured  to  prepare  him  for  the  in- 
telligence, lest  I  should  betray  the  manner  in  which  it  came  to  my 
knowledge ;  and  he  was  so  overpowered  with  grief  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lean  on  the  man  whom  he  had  for  so  many  years  shunned. 
Ah !   my  lord,  that  arm  now  supported  him,  which  had  once  been 
raised  against  him.     In  his  grief,  the  prince  revealed  the  object  of 
the  duke's  journey  to  Spain,  accusing  himself  as  the  murderer  of 
his  friend.     From  this  moment,  Buckingham  has  filled  the  place  of 
that  friend.      Nevertheless,   he  did  not  at  first  leai'h  the  secret 
motive  of  the  prince's  aversion  to  the  union ;  for  although  the  duke 
is  malicious  and  cunning,  he  is  also  very  careless,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly overlooks  the  motives  which  guide  others,  unless,  indeed, 
they  interfere  with  his  own  views.      Suffice  it  to  say,  however, 
that  he  supported  the  prince's  resolution  of  going  himself  to  Spain,  • 
and  he  understood  so  well  the  art  of  managing  his  lord,  that  he 
persuaded  him  to  obtain  the  king's  permission.     The  king  promised 
the  prince  that  this  union  should  be  prevented,  and  at  the  same 
time  expressed  his  hatred  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol.     He  furdier  pro- 
mised, that,  if  they  went  to  Spain,  he  would  go  disguised  as  the 
master ;  and  then  he  pledged  a  thousand  honours  and  lives  that  he 
would  bring  the  prince  back  unharmed.    You  know  how  completely 
he  broke  his  word." 

**  Yes,"  interrupted  Mazariu,  seized  with  Invohintary  indignatiooi 
*^  because  the  Jesuit  Others  would  not  oppose  him,\and,  unknown  to 
himself,  led  the  old  fool  to  act  according  to  their  will  and  pleasare* 
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They  protected  his  journey,  and  saved  the  prince  from  a  thousand 
dangers.  But  proceed  with  your  narration/*  he  added,  as  if  sur- 
prised by  his  own  ill-humour. 

"  The  prince  wished  to  deceive  the  Lady  Buckinoham  as  to  the 
motive  of  his  journey  to  Spain,  as  she  had  before  been  deceived  re- 
specting that  of  the  Duke  of  Nottingham.  This  was  very  easily 
accomplished,  as  she  was  then  gone  into  Scotland,  to  visit  her 
daughter.  'This  noble  lady  had  always  wished  to  set  the  prince  free, 
and  had  she  known  of  this  step  she  would  never  have  permitted  it. 
His  highness  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  her  (for  her  return  from 
Scotland  was  expiected  to  take  place  soon)  to  beg  her  to  excuse  his 
remaining  absent  a  little  time  longer,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  the 
king,  and  desuing  her  to  send  him  no  more  letters  until  she  had 
again  heard  from  him.  Thus  the  danger  of  these  communications 
falling  into  strange  hands  was  obviated ;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
poor  lady  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  announcing  to  him  her  ap- 
proaching end.  The  only  step  whidi  she  would  take  was  to  apprise 
the  Duke  of  Nottingham,  under  whose  name  all  her  letters  were 
addressed,  of  her  situation ;  but  even  this  was  useless,  for  the  mes- 
senger returned  with  the  intelligence  of  his  death.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened, that  the  news  of  her  decease  was  communicated  by  the 
steward  of  her  estate  to  the  young  Earl  of  Buckingham,  who  hast- 
ened immediately  to  take  possession  of  his  sister's  property. 

"  At  our  return,  I  learnt  what  I  have  told  you  respecting  the 
death  of  the  Lady  Buckingham,  and  the  disappearance  of  her  niece. 
The  prince  did  not  think  of  going  to  see  her,  for  the  king  and  the 
duke  would  scarcely  permit  him  to  quit  theu'  sight,  and  he  wished 
to  send  me  to  greet  her  to  whom  he  now  thought  himself  more 
closely  allied.  The  poor  lady  had  been  so  forgotten  by  the  world, 
that  her  death  was  as  the  continuance  of  her  life ;  and  nobody  at 
conrt  knew  of  it,  for  nobody  had  any  connexion  with  her. 

"  At  this  time,  the  young  Earl  of  Buckingham,  who  had,  as  usual, 
been  travelling  about  the  country,  returned  to  London,  and  an- 
noimced  her  death  to  the  duke ;  but  the  lattei:,  who  had  seen  nothing 
of  her  since  she  left  London,  was  quite  indifferent  to  the  subject,  and 
it  was  more  by  accident,  than  fcom  any  other  feeling,  that  he  com- 
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inniiieate4  the  intelligence,  first  to  tlie  king,  and  aftennsds  to  t&t 
prince.  Ab  I  had  anticipated  Bomething  of  the  kind,  I  remaiBed 
near  the  ktter,  and  witnessed  the  melancholj  scene  which  followed^ 
The  prince  was  cold  and  white  as  marble:  he  pnt  his  hand  to  his 
heart,  and  fell  to  the  gronnd  in  a  swoon.  I  immediately  locked  the 
door,  and  tried  to  recover  him ;  but  from  the  ravings  that  followed, 
Buckingham  discovered  the  secret.  "When  he  began  to  recover,  he 
sought  for  consolation  in  the  heart  of  the  brother,  and  formed  the 
extravagant  plan  of  showing  that  honour  to  the  deceased  which  ha 
had  not  been  able  to  grant  her  in  life,  and  of  requesting  the  king^s 
permission  to  acknowledge  the  young  lady  as  his  daughter.  The 
duke  did  not  oppose  him,  fbr  he  was  apparently  much  surprised, 
and  could  not  comprehend  the  aflkir.  He  merely  quieted  his  royal 
highness,  by  promising  him  his  co-operation.  But  the  prince  UA 
into  a  second  swoon,  to  which  succeeded  total  exhaustion,  and  Buek- 
ingham  thus  gained  the  time  he  so  much  desired*  The  physician 
was  now  called  in,  and  the  king  was  informed  of  what  had  occurred ; 
and  although  the  duke  did  all  he  could  to  keep  away  idle  persons, 
the  news  of  his  illness  was  spread  through  the  whole  palace.* 

•*  And  what,"  demanded  Mazarin,  "  did  you  hear  of  the  young 
lady,  who  disappeared,  and  whose  safety  Lord  Buckingham  threa- 
tened ?" 

•  "  Davenant  related  to  me  what  he  had  heard  from  the  lord's  own 
chamberlain.  'Die  young  earl  received  the  news  of  his  sister's  death 
on  the  same  day  that  the  prince  and  his  brother  the  duke  left 
London,  and  he  resolved  to  proceed  to  the  lady's  castle,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  legacy  for  himself.  But  he  delayed  his  departure  so 
long,  that  he  found  the  lady  in  her  cofSn ;  and  one  evening,  when 
he  had  been  sitting  at  table  until  midnight,  the  old  chamberlain  in- 
formed him  that  there  were  some  persons  in  £sguise  in  the  room  of 
state  where  the  body  lay.  The  young  man  appears  always  to  have 
suspected  some  secret ;  and  taking  some  servants  with  him,  he  went 
thither,  and  found  the  young  lady  kneeling  by  the  corpse  of  her 
mother.  He  tore  away  the  veil  which  covered  her,  and  her  likenesft 
to  his  sister  confused  him  so  much  that  he  thought  he  had  beheld  m 
spb-it.     The  sudden  alarm  of  fire  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  ^csp^ 


ng  wkk  Gfunsitt ;  and  the  etii  diBCciyered  a  room^  hitherto  over* 
leoked».  in  wbieh.  wai»  a  poor  womaa^  half  burnt  This  was  Mistreaa 
Hannah,  wfaa  had^  in  ber  sleeps  oveitaniied  a  candle,  and  occasioned 
the  fire.  Awakened  hj  the  flames,  and  recoUecUng  that  she  was* 
locked  into  the  leomv  she  had  torn'  Ojpen  the  wmdaw^  in  order  thna 
to  escape ;  bat  the  admisei(Mii  of  iha  air  rendered  the  flames  sior» 
violent,  and  she  was  eompeUed  t»  remain  there  nntil  the  door  was 
bmnt  down,  and  help  cansQ  iram  wfthomt  When  the  dangjsr  waft 
over,  th&  earl  nissed  ^e  lady.  Gaatie^  gardsns,  and  park  were 
searched  in  rnm;  but  a.  shepherd  boj  betragpsd  the  fugitives,  wha 
bad  taken  horses  firooi  <me  of  ftho  a4|ae(Bt  finrms*  The  beantj  oi  tha 
maklea,  and  the  wfttKFf  atteMJing  her  flight,*  exdited  the  earlf 
sad  he,  accoofMnaid  by  Btvoral:  aenraita,  took  horses  and  set  off  in 
pnrsoit.  They  soon  overtook  her.  Gersem  was  stnsaed  by  a.  blow, 
aEid  thua  the  kdy  was  left  ift  the  eaitfs  pow«r.  Life  appeared  to 
hafrt  left  her^  hnift  she  van  eei»F)^ed  to  a  hat,  where  they  passed 
l3wr  night),  and  whrae  eveiy  means  were  nsed  tc>  restore  her.  Gersem 
wa»  eanried  haek  to  the  ernHk. 

**  Fiem  thsa  knt  the  kdy  eseapcd  fluroogh  awindow ;  and  whe&er 
the  earl  had  lost  his  deaif  e  of  pivanit,  or  wh^er  she  reached  some 
place  of  safe^,.  Lb  vncertaok  Tha  eail  retaned  to  the  castle,  and 
flodiag  that  Ctezsem  and  Hannah  were  dying,  all  the  servants  wcve 
enjoined  to  strict  lecresy  en  Ae  snbjeet.  He  then  left  the  place,.* 
diaaypentod,  and,  I  donbfc  not,  semewhat  embarrassed,  as  he  knew 
not  how  his  brother^  the  dnke,  wonM  regard  die  affiiir ;  lor  those  whi9^ 
ave  the  most  averse  to  criticisa  on  thei  rovn  condnctv  are  generally 
the  most  serere  on  tfe  actions  of  others.  The  earl  always  wished 
to  give  the  ^tiik»  some  hrteBigence  of  the  yowig  lady,  whose  ccm**^ 
nexka  with  the  deceased  waa  net  to  be  regarded  in  any  light  bnt 
that  of  saspicien.  When  Gersem  recovered^  a  messenger  was  seat 
to  qnestkm  Inxn  on  tins  pinnt';  bat  ha  waa  inexorable.  He  dewed 
aE  knowledge  of  her  name  or  £nnily,  and  his  grief  snficienlly  provad 
that  he  did  not  know  where  she  was.  nofw  eoBceaJed.  He  ackaaw* 
liedged,  however,  that  it  was  his  iatenlicn.  to  have  taken  her  to» 


*^Ber  iMUenee,  however,  is  now  diseorored;  i»  tha  euk 
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determined  to  see  her  again,  ordered  that  the  neighbomhood  should 
be  searched  bj  Alois  and  his  peq)le.  He  was  certain  she  coold  not 
have  gone  &r  withoat  finding  protection,  and  thei-efbre  he  thought 
that  some  information  might  be  obtained.  This  idea  was  confirmed. 
Alois  attired  himself  as  a  mendicant,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sheffield  he  met  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
among  whom  he  instantly  recognised  the  young  Lady  Mary.  They 
had  come  from  Godway  Castle,  and  the  Duke  of  Nottingham  was  at 
their  head.  To  obtain  admission  to  the  castle,  under  pretence  of 
asking  nourishment,  was  easy ;  but  to  take  the  young  lady  away 
was  almost  impossible ;  for  she  liyed  in  the  family  circle,  receiving 
all  the  attention  that  etiquette  and  safety  demanded.  The  earl  was 
therefore  compelled  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  brother*  before  he 
could  do  anything  more." 

Daring  this  long  relation,  Mazarin  had  from  time  to  time  noted 
down  some  few  words  on  a  paper  before  him,  but  his  sharp  eye  had 
remarked  every  movement  of  the  old  man,  whose  actions  mxe 
rather  peculiai*.  The  pale  meagre  face  remained  the  same  through- 
out his  narrative;  the  eye  had  been  sunk  on  the  ground;  but  he 
had  a  habit  of  moving  Jiis  hand  quickly  backwards  and  forwards  in 
the  air,  and  this  movement  he  accompanied  witii  a  bitter  and  con- 
temptuous smile,  which  revealed  his  opmion  to  his  auditor,  although 
his  words  were  merely  those  of  a  humble  and  devoted  servant. 

Mazarin  perceived  that,  by  this  action,  he  designated  those  per- 
sons towards  whom  he  privately  felt  hatred — a  feeling  that  redoubled 
the  zeal  excited  by  his  duty  towards  the  holy  order.  Though  such 
a  betrayal  of  his  inward  opinion  was  to  be  blamed — ^for  the  laws 
of  this  order  required  perfect  outward  self-control-- -yet  Mazarin 
did  not,  in  this  cafte,  venture  to  reprove.  He  had  no  suspicion  of 
him ;  for  Porter's  treachery  towards  the  prince  was  so  well  con- 
cealed, and  his  love  and  soticitnde  for  his  master  were  so  well  know 
and  had  been  so  often  tried,  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  faithful 
servant,  and  therefore  shared  in  the  most  important  occurrences  of 
the  prince's  life,  by  which  means  they  became  known  to  the  hcfy 
order.  At  the  same  time,  the  superiors  of  that  order  took  care  to 
test  his  obedience  by  many  proo&,  feanng  that  even  that  obedience 
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was  disadvantageoQS  to  them ;  for  his  often-excited  scrnples  of  con- 
scieq^e  were  to  be  impnted  to  the  society  of  the  prince,  whose 
pnre»  honourable,  and  virtnons  character  was  not  without  its  infia* 
ence  in  counteracting  the  sophistical  nttudms  which  had  been  instilled 
into  Porter.  The  order  had  also  represented  to  him  that  his  heayy 
duty  arose  from  its  love  to  the  prince,  whom  the  fathers  would  pro- 
tect from  his  enemies ;  and  having  taken  him  under  their  special 
guardianship,  they  hoped  to  be  able  To  rescue  him  from  the  fetters 
of  heresy. 

Porter's  capabilities  did  not  reach  far,  but  he  had  the  talent  for 
observing  little  things;  and  his  representaticms  to  his  superiors 
showed  that  he  never  overlooked  anything  essential,  nor  was  ever 
at  a  loss  for  means  to  obtain  knowledge.  He  was,  therefore,  an  in« 
valuable  agent  in  the  midst  of  a  court,  more  especially  as  he  re- 
quired no.  further  Incitement  4(han  the  approbation  of  the  holy 
church,  and  the  great  fear  which  the  superiors  knew  how  to  instil 
into  him.  His  natural  love  for  intrigue,  developed  from  his  youth 
upwards,  and  now  the  only  charm  of  his  dreary  and  lonely  life, 
maintained  him  in  his  position. 

''  First,"  said  Mazarin,  with  the  coldness  of  the  superior  who 
listens  to  a  narrative  which  he  had  commanded—*'  first,  you  must 
let  me  know  what  Buckingham  decides — ^whether  he  has  ascer- 
tamed  the  abode  of  the  lady,  and  what  he  knows  respecting  her. 
Secondly,"  added  he,  with  a  piercing  look,  which  sometimes  revealed 
his  mind — "secondly,  I  will  see  whatever  messenger  or  letter 
Buckingham  or  Membroke  may  send  away.  Davenant  will  regard 
this  ^  a  preliminary  inducement,"  he  continued,  handing  a  heavy 
purse  to  Porter.  '*  You,  individually,  can  have  little  esteem  for  such 
things :  yon  can  have  had  no  expenses  ;  and  the  order  wonld  refuse 
to  see  your  reckoning,  smce  yon  have  had  your  reward  in  the  con- 
tents of  that  box.  But  take  this,  and  do  not  spare  such  miserable 
means." 

Porter  took  with  indifiference  a  certain  sum,  whilst  he  said,  with 
pride,  ^  Remember,  that  I  do  not  receive  this  on  my  own  account^ 
as  yon  have  rightly  stated." 

Without  answering,  Mazarm  turned  away.     His  experience  had 
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amplj  89d0fied  him  of  the  cffieieney  of  audi  meaiiSy  and  he  sew 
tt).dtoaT«lbi»elfofil.iaffaaicenp«hi.to<>k.  WithPorte. 
hfuwever,  it  serred  nerelj  for  the  eeceawf;  ^[)enitiou»  ▼hicb  mnat 
BOt  be  allowed  to  fiui  The  ktter  received  the  commands  £m*  his 
aerriee  with  due  deferenoa^  and  then  went  oa  hia  secret  w&y ;  whilst 
Masarin  gare  hisMelf  np  to  Beimlle's  haoday  in  (Mrder  to  prepare  for 
har  oonch,  where  he  aoag^  aleep  aa  if  it  coold  be  commanded  bj 
Mm  to  whom  life  was  Tafamble  ool j  in  ae  liw  as  it  gave  all  to  his 
win. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  penetrate  the  chaos  of  thoughts  into 
which  Bn^iogham  was  plonged.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  SQpie  de- 
dmon,  becamee  the  returning  coosciousness  of  the  prince  would  call 
forth  requisitions  which  he  must  prepare  himself  to  answer. 

It  hritatod  him  to  find  that  such  an  important  secret  should  have 
bee&  withheld  frwa  him — that  his  spies  should  have  overlooked 
anythiog  so  weighty*— that  the  prince,  whom  he  had  so  long  tole- 
raled  as  a  young  boy,  had»  in  conjunction  with  his  despised  and 
Ibrgotten  sister,  thns  deceived  him,  in  a  matter  which  would  have 
most  flattered  his  ambitunfy  and  raised  him  to  the  highest  point  of 
splendomr.  This  means  of  ennobling  his  £unily  to  the  greatest  de- 
gree, and  of  thwaorting  Bristol,  who  had  treated  him  with  deserved 
neglect,  hi  the  nndst  of  his  operations — ^this  event,  which  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  bring  about  before  the  prince  became  heir  to  the  throne^ 
and  had  reliuifaished  in  despair — this  had  now  happened,  without 
his  assistaBoe  or  knowledge.  All  Ma,  and  the  humiliating  con- 
viction that  his  power  was  not  all-potent,  called  forth  a  resentment 
and  ai^ger  which  overcame  all  other  oonsideratiQn. 

Tlmr  fbdiag  would  have  been  more  moderate  had  his  sister  jet 
lived  to  assist  his  ambition;   but  her  death  rendered  the  prinoft 
the  firee  jM^perty  of  the  state,   and  he  feresaw  that  these 
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neglected  advantagesi  if  known,  would  render  him  eprerynkete 
mo^  ridicnloQfi  than  enviable.  He  was  obliged  to  eonfeas  with 
detestatikm,  that  the  prince  had  used  him  as  a  iool  in  the  Spawah 
janrney,  by  withlK^ding  his«(a£dence ;  whilst  he  had  ^alcalaied  i^e& 
making  use  of  the  prince  in  his  plans  agunst  Bostol.  For  so  jaaajr 
hraniliatiims  and  lost  adyaatages,  a  royal  niece  appeared  but  a  poor 
compensaidon.  She  was  even  a  harden  and  a  hindrance  to  his  piaas; 
and  all  the  vexations  which  his  |M:oud  heart  fancied  to  have  anffered 
throogh  her  mother,  now  fell  npon  this  innocent  being,  whose  sacri- 
fice seemed  to  him  but  a  small  revenge  for  his  many  aynries. 
Ceiiainly,  he  must  confess  that  the  acknowledgment  of  ker  lawful 
QsJstenee  must  finish  what  he  bad  b^gon  in  Spain  ;  bat  even  ihis 
affair  was  settled  for  him ;  for  Spain  now  not  only  expi^ssed  dis*- 
inelioaation  to  the  nnion  of  the  families,  bat  pointed  towards  -qpen 
fflmity.  Qe  would  notbave  this  breach,  which  he,  triamphiag  over 
Bristol,  strove  to  take  to  himself  dime,  impated  to  a  cause  in  its 
circam&tances  insulting  to  himself  hot  he  wished  it  to  be  aoid  that 
it  iailed  because  Backingham  had  not  willed  it. 

The  announcement  of  this  secret  union  was  also  but  little  suited 
to  promote  the  new  views  of  Bockingham,  who  desired  not  oidy  to 
wrest  out  of  Bristol's  hands  the  great  work  of  marryii^  the  prince^ 
but  to  accomplish  that  impoartant  event  himself.  With  this  view* 
he  had  led  the  prince  through  France,  in  his  way  to  Spain ;  and 
while  he  suffered  his  natural  advantages  to  win  the  iavour  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  the  prince  himself  to  becooie  acquainted 
with  the  blooming  beauty  of  the  Princess  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
Henry  IV.,  he  had  disposed  Richelieu  to  a  union  between  them,  hj 
representing  the  prince  as  already  in  love,  and  the  vi^t  to  Spain  aa 
a  means  of  obtaining  Henrietta.  BidieUeu  had  no  interest  in  not 
believing  this :  the  union  suited  him ;  and  he  koffWy  belter  than 
Backingham  did,  its  recommendations.  Bathe  knew  not  how  to  re- 
move the  difficulty,  which  he  had  some  trouble  in  concealing ;  es- 
pecially as  his  knowledge  ^  the  sister  being  yet  alive  must  have 
made  some  alteration  in  the  pLu. 

Richelieu  therefore  resolved  not  to  let  this  be  discovered  bj  the 
dnke,  nntil  he  had  driven  the  affair  far  enough  to  compel  his  paida 
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to  carry  it  on,  and  to  be  obliged  to  remove  the  obstacle.  For 
tbongh  the  Duke  of  Backingham  aimed  at  being  a  powerfol  d^lo- 
matic  agent,  he  was  too  much  the  prey  of  his  passions  to  become  so 
with  dignity  and  superiority;  and  how  conld  so  great  an  afiair 
prosper  in  his  hands,  when  the  settlement  of  those  minor  points, 
which  he  might  have  accomplished  with  ease,  was  fmstrated  by  the 
hanghtiness  and  carelessness  of  his  whole  bearing,  even  in  the 
gravest  afiairs.  Notwithstanding  thb  often  happened,  he  sera  pled 
not  to  impute  to  his  own  talents  that  which  was  owing  to  his  clever 
emissaries,  or  to  the  fear  of  his  unbridled  revenge.  In  like  manner, 
he  treated  this  French  union  with  a  levity  which  could  not  fail  to 
involve  him  in  personal  danger,  and  which  rendered  him  quite  unfit 
for  a  negotiator,  to  which  his  ambition  aspired. 

Anne  of  Austria  lived  at  the  court  of  her  husband,  Louis  XIIL, 
as  a  despised  wife.  Although  for  thirteen  years  the  most  beautiful 
and  talented  woman  that  ever  adorned  a  throne,  she  was  the  object 
of  her  husband's  unconquerable  dislike.  Young  and  prdud,  she 
bore  her  hard  fate  with  deep  vexation,  successfully  guarding  her 
conduct  from  the  reproach  of  having  deserved  it.  How  could 
Buckingham  associate  with  a  woman  whose  magic  beauty  at  once 
captivated  him,  and  whose  peculiar  position  was  no  secret,  without 
using  the  temptations  which  the  bold  licentiousness  of  a  spoiled 
spendthrift  might  devise,  to  lead  astray  the  heart  and  conscience  of  a 
passionate  woman.  It  was  certain  that  Richelieu  knew  this,  for  he 
knew  and  guided  every  acquaintance  of  the  unhappy  queen  ;  but 
the  disposition  of  the  duke  had  provided  him  with  such  a  spy  as 
Backingham  did  not  dream  of,  who  saw  through  him,  and  wonnd 
himself  round  him. 

Mazarin,  whose  plain  exterior  would  remove  every  suspicion,  had, 
by  the  slow  influence  of  habit,  by  a  well-cultivated  mind,  by  a  gen- 
tle manner,  rendered  attractive  by  little  caprices  and  whims,  and, 
above  all.  by  the  silent  expression  of  a  devoted,  unhappy  attachment 
to  the  queen,  at  last  softened  the  pcoud  heart  of  this  passionate 
woman.  Possessing  a  complete  control  over  her,  and  increasing  this 
by  the  capricious  singularities  which  he  accustomed  her  to  bear,  he 
BtiU  kept  hid  Italian  warmth  of  feeling  under  his  own  control,  in 
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tvder  to  regulate  it  to  oatward  circamstances.  Thng  arose,  from 
love,  the  powerfbl  ioflarace  which  he  afterwards  enjoyed.  But 
while  quietly  maintainiBg  this  union,  under  the  eyes,  and  with  the 
consent  of  Richelieii,  he  possessed  a  degree  of  vanity  of  which  or- 
dinary men  are  more  susceptible,  because  the  personal  advantages 
denied  to  them  oblige  them  to  conceal  it 

Mazaiin  was,  secretly,  unspeakably  flattered  with  having  infused 
a  passion  into  this  beantifiil,  clever,  and  imperious  queen,  which 
totally  changed  her  character,  and  made  her  tiie  feeble  tool  of  his 
wilL  It  was,  perhaps^  the  greatest  delusion  of  his  dear  mind,  to 
conaidiBr  as  impossible  any  risk  of  losing  a  power  thus  acquired, 
and  his  vanity  alone  could  have  induced  him  to  deem  himself  safe. 
Bow  must  he  then  have  regarded  Buckingham,  who^  not  anticipat- 
ing in  him  a  rival  nearly  overtaking  him,  rushed  forward  with  the 
vehemence  and  reckless  assHtnce  of  a  handsome  man,  who  did  not 
suppose  the  object  attainable  by  another.  But  Buckingham's  visit  had 
been  too  short,  and  the  amorous  woman  favoured  his  mad  passiin 
only  in  jest;  for  she  feared  the  deadly  envy  of  Masarin,  whilst  her 
vanity  was  gratified  by  the  admiration  of  a  man  so  Cuned  for  beauty 
and  gaUantry.  Maaarin  saw  her  practise  towards  him  the  little  arts 
which  would  seduce  him,  onfy  to  mock  at  him;  but  awakened  out  of 
his  pleasing  certainty,  he  was  deceived  no  longer,  and,  for  the  first 
time,  found  his  political  views  and  determinati<ms  hindered  by  his 
strongest  feelings. 

Richelieu  quickly  saw  this,  and  secretly  imparted  to  him  those 
circumstances  in  the  affiiir  which  should  bind  the  courts  of  France 
and  Enghud  together  through  Buckingham's  views.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Buckingham,  on  his  return,  to  acknowledge  his  rival, 
and  to  learn  the  almost  incredible  passion  of  the  queen  for  this  plain, 
grave,  and  singular  man.  His  anger  then  burned  to  destroy  this 
favourite,  whom  he  despised;  and  the  vanity  of  the  queen  assisted 
him.  The  duke  had  left  France  with  the  promise  of  returning  as 
paUic  ambassador  and  suitor  to  the  princess,  and  of  continuing  an 
acquaintance  which  the  levity  of  the  queen  only  too  much  favoured. 
Bat  however  haughtily  he  might  forward  his  views,  he  felt  that 
Ml  flitiiatioii  was  not  without  difficulty.     Richelien,  who  had  been 
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ikffi  flecret  friend^  hsmng  the  stme  interefts,  snd  expranii^  themotc 
flattering  sentimento  for  liim,  was  new  oppmuA  to  hia.  The  qneeifi 
vamiDgB  had  proved  how  little  he  might  tmst  him;  and  Ms  eon- 
pelled  him  to  depart  at  once,  in  order  to  vetom  in  inch  an  gffdal 
character  as  should  secure  his  safetj.  This  plan  for  Hie  VteoA 
marriage  was  his  own  idea,  and  bf  it  he  hoped  moit  effisctoally  to 
pacify  King  James  for  the  destractioB  of  his  hopm  witii  Spofin.  The 
beantj  of  Henrietta  he  thoaght  would  prev«M  wtlSi  tiie  prinoe,  and 
her  liberal  education  gwre  him  nothing  to  *fiMU*  from  her  iaiaeiiee  M 
a  catholic. 

Already  had  James;  nnaUe  to  resist  Boddnghm^  pr^m.  Us  •■ 
sent;  whOe  Htm  admiration  of  the  prinoe  for  the  iaeeiaatiag  ! 
rietta  appeared  likely  to  ensure  his  also.  The  long-ideBired  Moment 
was  therefore  near,  in  which  he  hoped  to  netam  to  France  as  liw 
snitor  for  his  prince,  and,  under  tfaiaxduttacter,  to  pnrane  tfaeatfcivt 
wishes  of  his  unprincipled  heart.  How,  tiwn,  amst  iw  <h«w  seoeived 
the  obstacle  Which  threatened  him,  through  die  earoanurtanoei  of  4ie 
prince.  And  how,  also,  the  arrival  of  Maaarin,  who  did  not  tiarel 
widiout  weighty  motfv<eB,  and  whom  he  had  to  few  in  90  many  re- 
spects! But  obstacles  give  id  the  pditician  osiy  a  wairnnr  pemeiple 
of  life,  associating  the  delight  of  humbling  a  rind  willi  the  darise 
of  accomplishing  liie  wishes.  We  leave  this  aeene  of  pusion  for  a 
time,  contenting  oursel?«s  with  the  glunpses  whose  further  develop- 
ment will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  our  story. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Besides  -the  family  of  Lord  Dorset,  there  was  collected  at  Bortai 
Hall  a  numerous  company  of  old  and  young  persons  Awn  the  n^tt* 
bourhood,  which  filled  the  ho^ntable  castle  of  the  majmuuJfy  ire* 
spected  dndhess,  producing  there  the  merriment  of  a  cootinval  feast. 
The  beautiful  autumn,  and  the  rich  surrounding  ^woeds,  ^Arded 
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aamsemfint  to  the  genUeinen  of  the  company,  and  the  ladies  occa- 
sionally joined  In  these  pleasures.  Hunting  was  the  &vourite  enjoy- 
ment In  the  presence  of  brilliant  eyes,  to  kill  the  beautiful  flying 
stags  or  the  raging  wild  boar,  and  at  the  same  time  to  manage  the 
korse  and  exercise  arms  with  dexterity  and  grace,  had,  in  their 
hearts,  a  still  deeper  aim;  for  where  the  influence  of  beauty  is  felt 
in  exalted  station,  man  delights  m  the  triumphs  and  dangers  of 
iiorsemanship,  if  he  perceives  an  increased  bloom  in  the  cheeks  of 
the  obflerver,  or  hears  a  cry  of  fear  from  her  lips.  But  in  the  times 
of  which  we  speak,  such  triumphs  were  not  easily  acquired.  The 
ladies  were  then  so  much  accustomed  to  join  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase,  that  it  required  no  common  skill  to  win  their  applause.  These 
amusements  were  yaried  by  those  which  the  lovely  lake  affi>rded; 
and  after  mommgs  thus  passed,  the  young  people  enjoyed  a  plea- 
sant dance,  whilst  the  seniors  conyersed  together  in  the  adjoining 
rooms. 

Jn  this  circle  the  young  duchess  maintained  the  quiet  reserre  of  a 
widow,  seeking  not  to  disturb  the  gladness  of  those  around  her,  and 
regnlating  her  own  feelings  with  tender  respect  to  her  lively  mother- 
in-law.  But  the  influence  of  her  character  appeared  everywhere^ 
even  against  her  will,  and  her  unintentional  coldness  seemed  to  re- 
buke the  merriment  of  others.  In  consequence  of  the  slighter  per- 
o^ion  of  character  peculiar  to  the  happy  time  of  youth,  and  owing 
to  the  superior  rank  and  age  of  the  duchess,  which  she  neither  pos- 
sessed the  talent  nor  the  inclination  of  her  good  step-mother  to 
soflen,  the  young  people  did  not  feel  this  constraint. 

The  duchess  missed  her  sons  from  this  circlewith  more  grief 
than  she  wished  to  acknowledge.  The  softness  produced  by  the 
death  of  her  husband,  and  the  circnmstances  which  followed  it^ 
was  so  unusual  to  her  mind,  that  the  removal  of  one  care  brou|^ 
iil^  her  proud  security.  The  destruction  of  her  happiness  had 
abo  made  her  reserved ;  and  there  were  even  moments  when,  look- 
ing with  astonishment  at  her  weakness,  she  repented  of  her  con- 
iijtence  towards  her  step-mother,  from  whose  sympathy  she  sought 
lo  withdraw  herself  by  a  cold  bearing,  and  her  undeniable  ill 

.  lam.  ov  Fom.  Son.— Vol.  V.  P 
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iKttStli.  Hdw6v6r  cbeerbigly  mi  with  Irtt^  kiudiieiss  fii«  n^^^oi- 
tnm  faftd  Teodved  this  eonfid^ice,  it  ootild  xtdt  fa^al  lilfd  wdtttM 
Hfi^Hng  wi^h  ivhich  the  diidhess  haed  ijhown  herself  an  tmloyed  wilb> 
trtio  kneftrthat  fthe  had  occupied  imfy  fhe  second  plflce  ht  h^  Inah 
iNiKd'd  heart.  She  was  also  bnrde&ed  hy  t^  presence  of  the  hei^ 
«d  important  to  her,  wliich  pret«aited  her  fbrgettifig  her  grief  ibf  Ik 
ffiomeiit,  and  also  tormented  her  ibi  to  the  Ibture.  Kevertiiel^ 
Iter  strong  rectitude  led  her  to  allow -to  the  J^oung  lady  All  4hat  ottt^ 
Ward  drcnmstances  appeared  to  claiin. 

The  Bishop  of  Edinbtirgh  had  written  ^at  Btisjton  wad  albBeflt 
M  Lotidon ;  adding,  that  the  Earl  and  Oonntess  of  MelriHe  had  oer* 
Maiy  died  childless ;  that  their  possessions  in  Scotlimd  had  fallen  M 
A  ^tant  relation,  and  that  their  Eng&sh  e;^at6  was,  for  sotte  tetk* 
mti,  placed  tfuder  the  care  of  the  state.  All  this,  properly  atitl^ll*' 
fi6»ted>  appeared  to  deny  the  es^steflce  tif  mf  natural  heir.  Ham 
Lady  Mary's  cMms  were  proved  worthless,  and  the  duchess  Ml  II 
Jerfect  right  to  remove  from  the  chrcle  of  her  family  a  your^  woaum 
ever  whom  there  rested  so  dark  ^  clotid.  Kot  to  'do  so,  Appeal^  t§ 
be  too  generous;  besides  which,  the  duebess  ibared  that  SI  aoigPtt 
eftiise  her  to  be  blamed,  as  iiot  acting  la  ae<:^datice  with  the  digi^ 
cf  her  honse. 

But  while  rejoicing  in  ih«  thought  l^t  Mie  mi^t  whli  fl«»* 
fAtty  banish  this  yonng  person  td  ft  decent  redremffSt  from  h&t* 
s^  and  lier  £unily,  she  again  recolleoled  the  secret  btti  iStsfMg 
d&ims  of  thb  unhappy  one ;  and  iSie  image  of  him  wtioii^  Ih6  Ml 
80  devotedly  loved  swept  before  her  mind,  and  a&dii^ted  the  baMK 
etncmge  which  so  often  overcnme  her  moments  -iff  pas^^xm*  J^ltixar 
mdh  victories,  she  could  bear  to  W6  her  without  b^temsttt,  wA 
With  that  f&eHng  which  tite  lady  had  ^st  won  £n»&  her,  "fhis  iM 
jBeff'''<;ommand  was  an  unaicknoiHe^^^  i^traggle  to  merH-  HbXi  lov#  lC 
die  deceased  one.  She  had  previondy  assigned  to  to*  goeec 
liacid  to  which  nature  seemed  to  exrtltle  her ;  aiid  as  Hie 
ixdnds  &id  limits  to  theh*  adHtr ary  proce6ditfgs>  wftich  nake  { 
ladcnowledge  a  power  beyond  ih^  mm,  so  tho  dt(^e»  Ml 
tttsre  ti  limit  beyond  which  Hbfi  had  no  strength  lo  praeKie4  M 
length,  wearied,  she  began  to  hope  th«t  t^haiK$iw0iildtiiel«Me  her 


Itom  ufiyts  ifHdi  'Bhe  bad  <»ce  thcmgfat  tarseif  fikil&l  «n<»g]i  ^ 

fffltTO. 

Bidiimma  bstd  i^srcceeAal  in  tottvincing  tile  yotuig  cUike  4)f  Ae 

impossibility  of  his  marriage  with  the  young  lady,  who,  however 

fibe  ffli^t  claim  ki&dness,  mmsi  mat  be  allowed  to  delach  him  from 

the  settled  contact  with  Ansa  Dorset    Hifjfidly,  the  weU-arraDgvd 

md  secret  depaitttre  of  llns  old  lady^  who  took  with  her  the  ol|€ft 

6f  ^his  nuhappy  pasdiofl,  prefrented  the  dnke  from  taking  leaver  Ipr 

fiSchmond,  ayoiding  her  slight,  had  aceorapanied  his  brother,  kaowiiig 

!Us  the  best  way  of  prereflting  any  ^ei^  trouble.     Whatever  ^wr- 

rows  faeayen  may  inflict  upon  our  youth,  the  greatest  is  the  &ait 

gtief  of  hopeless  love,  preying  as  a  powerfiil  bird  with  ontspreid 

"Wings  upon  oar  hearts.    Our  spirit  sinks  imder  its  pressure,  and  the 

clearness  of  heaven  env^opes  itself  in  &6  beating  of  its  winfB. 

Yes — the  more  e^talted  the  being  beoomes  thpongh  a  tme  lev«, 

Hpening  the  strength  and  oonrftge  of  yondi  to  ideal  efforts,  m  araiBii 

tibre  deeper  does  the  loss  of  this  modre  piaxe  into  the  sonL    VPe 

do  not  understand  how  we  can  continue  to  live,  and  what  fiM»e 

can  be  for  us  to  do  in  the  world :  we  seem  destined  to  travel  a 

gloomy  waste,  which  only  slowly  leads  us,  at  last,  into  the  wide  ways 

of  life. 

In  this  humour  the  young  duke  accompanied  his  brother  and  Lord 
Archibald  to  London,  whither  the  latter  had  hastened,  because  the 
jsitnaticm  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol  in  Spain  rendered  it  necessary  for 
faia  frknds  in  fingiaad  to  b6  active.  It  was  no  longer  a  secret  that 
BiHBkhighaa  bad  sepanvted  l&e  Infanita  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  frieoAs  of  tiie  earl  had  m  4oubt  that  this  was  done  to  annoj 
Mm;  and-evienas  iittie  4id  tit^  doulit  the  farther  steps  of  Bueking- 
ham,  iiritated  by  Briatol^B  virttes.  But  the  private  envy  of  the 
Xngli^  Jord  •did  not  <^«pMto  Spain  to  bear  the  affront;,  which,  after 
Hbe  ^tifyii^  jottiaey  of  the  piince^  was  too  great  an  insuU  to  the 
&&Eta,  not  1o  jttiltify  an  eamest  i»d  threatening  position.  Already 
were  wfliilln.demonstratioBa  put  forth  byOlivarez,  personally  af- 
£lMted,  ndii^  the  wisdom  of  Bristol  could  no  longer  hope  to 
aMh9i  haft  he  piercdived  with  vesation  that  this  innocent  inability 
was  made  a  crime  through  Backingbam's  influenccy  and  that  m 
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should  be  obliged  to  endnrei  on  his  recal,  the  accoBBtion  of  hsnag 
oocasioned  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  the  probability  of  which  lay  before 
Us  eyes,  and  of  the  Issoe  of  which  he  had  little  hope  under  existing 
drcumstances. 

The  unpleasant  situation  of  her  highly  honoured  fiither  remained 
a  secret  from  the  Duchess  of  Nottingham.  The  political  troublefl 
consequent  upon  the  breaking  of  the  union  of  the  two  courts  ap- 
peared to  her  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  presence  of  her  relations  in 
V  London,  and  were  welcome  to  her  at  a  moment  when  the  removal 
and  amusement  of  the  young  duke  could  be  promoted  the  most 
easily  through  his  interest  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  was  there- 
ibre  surprised  to  learn,  by  a  letter,  the  probaluli^  of  Richmond's 
speedy  arrival ;  for  she  would  have  preferred  him  to  be  near  his 
brother,  although  the  duke's  state  of  mind  was  represented  as  mode- 
rate and  resigned.  The  blow  had  meanwhile  fallen:  Bristol  was 
recalled ;  and  Richm<»id  was  deputed  by  hb  friends  to  carry  the  in- 
telligence of  his  fall,  and  to  prepare  the  unhappy  duchess  for  'what 
ooqM  no  longer^be  concealed. 


CHAPTEJB   XVI. 

Richmond  and  his  suite  approached  the  castle  of  his  grandmother 
at  a  kte  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The  beautiful  scenery  ^broafjii 
which  he  had  travelled  called  up  recoUectkms  of  his  youth;  and  at 
length  the  sight  of  the  house  itself,  trhich,  from  its  h^ifaest  pomt  .to 
its  most  obscure  comer,  recalled  the  joyful  scenes  of  childhood,  all 
united  to  cheer  his  heart,  and  to  fill  it  with  impatient  longings.  He 
spurred  on  his  horse,  which,  like  his  master,  foreseeing  comfortable 
repose,  speedily  bore  him  to  the  gate,  where'an  old  and  gray  porter 
reposed  by  the  open  entrance,  in  the  rays  of  the  autuamal  sun— a 
picture  of  deep  peace,  which  here  ruled,  instead  of  the  doors,  port* 
enllis,  and  loopholes,  which  formerly  protected  the  entrance  of  a 
bironial  residence. 
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The  tramp  of  the  horse  awoke  the  porter  from  his  peaceml 
dream,  and  he  joyfolly  doffed  his  ci^,  as  he  recognised  a  relative  of 
his  beloved  mistress,  and  a  guest  who  was  welcome  to  every  servant^ 
and  from  whom  each  was  sure  of  a  kind  word  and  look.  He  has- 
tened to  announce  the  arrival  in  the  inner  coort,  occupied  by  the 
servants  of  the  family  and  of  the  guests,  where  the  well-covered 
table,  the  full  flagons,  and  the  joyful  mood  of  all  around,  evinced 
the  free  housekeeping  of  the  old  lady. 

The  new  arrivals  increased  the  joy;  and  Richmond  passed  slowly 
to  die  great  hall,  where  he  was  respectfully  welcomed  by  Lovelace^ 
wlko,  leading  hun  to  the  inner  part  of  the  castle,  begged  to  delaj 
the  announcement  of  his  arrival,  as  the  two  duchesses  had  retked  to 
take  a  brief  repose.  Richmond  would  have  disregarded  this  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  the  servant  begged  him  not  to  interrupt  the 
fixed  time  of  the  ladies'  retirement.  He  therefore  threw  off  his 
travelling  dress,  and  hastened  to  feast  upon  the  delights  of  old 
remembrances,  by  traversing  the  well-known  rooms.  The  time 
was  favourable :  the  company  were  abroad,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
lovely  weather ;  and  Richmond  could  safely  reach  that  part  of  the 
bouse  to  which  his  heart  attracted  him,  before  his  visit  to  the 
duchess,  and  without  meeting  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  castle. 

The  rooms  which  Richmond  wished  to  visit  formed  the  apartmenta 
of  the  old  duchess,  and  the  approach  to  them  was  through  a  gallery 
containing  a  long  row  of  ancestral  pictures  of  the  house  of  Notting- 
ham, and  those  related  to  them  in  the  female  line.  They  represented 
the  strength  of  the  proud  house,  and  also  the  state  of  art  when 
tiiey  were  pdnted,  from  rough  sketches  of  a  head  and  hand,  up  to 
the  delightful  creations  of  Holbem  and  Vandyk.  Richmond  pro- 
bably cared  little  for  this  study ;  for  he  hastily  passed  on,  as  if  he 
feared  their  claims  to  his  sympathy,  and  disappeared  through  a  door 
which  led  to  the  front  of  the  castle.  He  now  stood  alone,  and  over- 
come by  his  feelings,  in  a  large  room  hung  with  purple  velvet, 
which  retained  its  beauty  despite  the  years  which  had  passed  over 
it.  The  windows  were  large  doors  of  uncoloured  glass,  and  open- 
mg  upon  a  balcony  leading  to  many  rooms.  This  was  surrounded 
by  a  stone  parapet,  having,  at  reguhur  distances,  slender  pillars,  which 
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gapportted  a  ligfte  roof  of  vich  stucco  work,  covering  the  bftfeonf,  and 
rendering  ft  a  plnuMuit  retreat,  ia  wfa«eh  the  daehess  passed  her 
morning  and  evening  hours.  The  deep  Btitlaess  waa  interrapted  only 
l3f  the  song  of  birds,  nestlfng  in  the  shmbs  beneath ;  and  the  view 
extended  f^  over  the  wood  to  open  land,  with  a  wide  and  shinMig 
river;  and  bonnded  bj  distant  hills ;  all  offering  a  wide  and  hmy 
prospect  of  the  life  whose  actnalitj  appeared  to  end  in  the  eas»  ef 
this  peaceful  place. 

Richmond  longed  for  tMs.  Here  wonld  he  renew  those  sweet 
^c»versati(Ris,  which,  when  a  boj,  he  had  held  wKli  hie  tongingt 
aad  his  dreams.  This  place  appeared  dedicated  to  the  remembraaoe 
6f  his  earlier  moments.  Here  he  had  oftes  passed  his  hows  iii 
imdisturbed  loneliness,  his  fancj  unwearied  with  femiing,  out  of  ths 
misty  future,  rich  coloured  images.  Here  he  had!  awakened  to  seH^ 
consciousness^  and,  as  it  were,  separated  from  life^  had  eatoalj  v^ 
ffected  upon  it.  Who  that  knows  the  place  where  this  first  b«p» 
pens  to  him,  does  not  regard  it  as  a  sanetuary,  dedicated  tfarengb 
aft  time  f 

Eipened  to  maturity,  even  before  hk  years,  he  regarded  this  Mf 
place  as  i^  iustead  of  years,  only  a  night  had  flown.  Time  Ml 
lost  its  effect  upon  him.  He  looked  first  wltli  tenderness  upoa  the 
large  easy  chair,  which  his  grandmother  Hssally  occupied,  its  high 
back  guarding  her  from  the  air.  Some  crumbs  were  seattered  Ott 
the  ground,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  batemy,  in  order  to  e»tioe  ftwa 
l3ie  park  the  little  feathered  guests,  who,  knowing  their  benefiMtrsH^ 
collected  in  crowds  at  her  ftet,  where  thehr  wants  wtx%  alwa^ 
sillied.  The  little  old-fashioned  taUe  stood  near,  wkk  th«  ehMWf 
boxes  into  which  she  pulkd  ^Ik.  All  these  i^wed  tliat  they  had 
just  beeii  used,  and  diat  this  place  was  stiH  valued  by  h»  wIk)  pmr 
Hessed  it. 

It  was  a  chequered  train  of  thoughts  whick  gfided  througk  tbe 
young  man's  mind.  The  gentle  ^pressien  of  ^vol&oii  in  his  Im# 
passed  slowly  into  a  grave  and  earnest  mieni  and  whea  Us  ivafs» 
nation  returned  from  contemplating  the  past,  a  deep  breathini^ 
resembling  a  sigh,  broke  from  him,  aad  his  eye  became  noiflt 
Startled  by  voices,  which  reached  him  from  an  S'd^iniii^  room. 


M  h^jrttkmmdi  ftoiong  her  wost  valaabto  poasessiona.  Tfa^s0 
ip«re  partlj^  gifo,  wUd^.  her  h«0kand  owed  to  the  &yoiur  of  his  Idng^ 
«Bd  purtiy  titfi  woEbs  ef  th^-  hest  «rtist;%  ohfmned  from  them  at  s^ 
Mgh  priee..  XImj  i9»re  parfi^te  <tf  tbe  mofft  dijstingiQisbfid  soye- 
rei^of  Eoglaad.  Thesft  pt^uioefi  had  alivajs  e;^erci^d  a  kind  gg 
spdi  ovtr  Bichaumdv  who  regarded  them  with,  a  Uv^y  interest  &r 
A«  hiatoFTT  oi  l^emwtry^  aod  be  endeaifonred  to  gfAh^t  from  their 
eiiBprosske  fettareft  whftt;  bad  beni},  tlreadj  unlocked  in  the  mirror  of 
blstorj^  The.roMa  wa»  e}eg«itly  fiifni^hed,  and^  with  its  polished 
ioor  and  rii^  giUad  flluccoi  r«Mmb]«d  a  jewel*bax,  from  which 
Iseaed  a  p^rfmm  of  tfce  ri«Uif  udaid  cedar;  and  somo  elegant  cbm»f 
cqpred  witk  parpK  v^re  plaood  in  readiness  for  those  guests  who 
wi^ed  to  joift  w  exalted  an  aaaemblag^  Richmond  w^  almost  tb» 
fdbf  one  ^siosg-  his.  family  who  bad  been  allowed,  aa  a  child,  to 
enter  Ai»  room;  aad  he  felt  intense  Joy  as  he  opened  the  door,  and 
tiM  li^t»  streamiof  through  iothe  large  glaaa  windows,  showed  him 
tiiea»  fictuveft  ia  tteu  full  brmhwcy.  He  listened  to  the  peculiar 
sMMidocQaeioaedby  the  loch  oi  the  dooj^  which  seemed  to  greet  him^ 
andito  iimte  him  to  enter,  leading  him^r  as  if  by  enchAutmenf^  int^ 
ilM  praaenoe  of  the  Ufe-^oobing.  forms  of  Urn  various  worthies  of  the 
pwsteettory. 

He  st^  for  a  momeut  at  the  entrance,  as  if  inquinog^  whether 
the  plac»  were  ebeaged ;  but  be  wu  obliged  to  confesa  that  it  wai» 
bia  mind  that  bad  undergone  ap  atoeration,  for  all  before,  him  wa&  in 
He  sam»  erd^r  aa  It  was  m  bygone  years..  The  great  companion^of 
V&,  former  leneliness  stoodi  bdfor#  bim  i  they  looked  out  of  their 
saeeiye'  gold  frames  jusit  m  usna),  and  i^ill  appeared  aont^t  HM 
Hubt  ffdiMvil  res^nblaneea  should,  des^sosd  to  postexi^.  But  Kch* 
Kind  wieigbed  the  daims  wbieb  i\t^  put  fortb>  tnryiingawagr  m 
eoMlampI  irom  maoj  of  tb^r  failiug^  whilst  at  thai  same  timet 
aoknowIftd^Qj;  wbatavei!  good  tbay  bsd  deae  for  bis  country. 

Turning  irom  the  picture  next  to  )Hm»,  he  hMtofted  t(^  (m%.  th» 
dUM  of  aU«.  whtoh  h^ag  oppeaite  Oe  dooi^*  U  was.  tha4;  ^  Qi9^n 
SUtfribatb,  and  waa  her  ^%  w.  godmother  to  the- lateljr  daaease^ 
dikft.    In  wii  painted  b^f  ft  master  baadi.    The  proud  wemwi  e^m 
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at  the  height  of  her  glory,  liked  to  be  reminded  of  her  eirlj  im* 
happiness;  and  Woodstock,  where  she  lived  in  phflosophical  retire^ 
ment,  was  the  background  of  all  her  portraits.  There  stood  the 
palace,  and  the  fine  old  oaks  under  which  she  was  sitting  when  she 
was  called  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England.  On  the  right  side  of 
the  picture  was  a  purple  curtain,  which,  partly  drawn  back,  dis* 
played  to  view  the  landscape  behind.  Her  face  bore  an  expresaon 
of  talent  and  liveliness,  which  gave  to  her  manly-formed  features 
a  truly  regal  appearance,  and  which  supplied  the  want  of  womanly 
beauty.  Her  rich  dress  of  silver  brocade  was  so  arranged  as  to 
leave  her  beautiful  shoulders  uncovered,  and  round  her  throat  was 
the  lace  ruff  which  was  worn  at  that  lime.  Her  head  was  rused, 
and  turned  to  the  right  side ;  her  shining  golden  hair  was  dra^ 
back,  leaving  her  large  forehead  quite  exposed.  On  her  head  was 
a  coronet  of  brilliants,  and  from  under  it  long  curls  fell  in  easy 
negligence  on  each  side.  Her  lips  were  opened,  as  if  speakings 
and  she  held  in  her  right  hand  the  Odes  of  Horace.  On  the  left 
side  was  a  pedestal,  on  which  stood  a  bust  of  Plato,  and  a  table  on 
which  she  had  laid  her  sceptre.  However  important  were  the  ad- 
juncts of  this  portrait,  the  painter  had  succeeded  in  making  them 
all  subordinate  to  the  figure  of  the  mighty  woman.  The  bold  mas- 
culine look,  and  proudly-formed  lips,  showed  her  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VIH.,  the  woman  whom  Sixtus  V.  placed  next  to  himself, 
and  whom  Henry  IV.  of  France  designated  the  third  autocrat. 

On  her  left  side  hung  the  portrait  of  her  father,  painted  by  Hd- 
bein,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  of  flngland  with  Louis 
of  France.  He  was  seated  on  the  throne ;  he  wore  a  hat,  with  a 
plume  of  white  feathers,  secured  by  a  jewel ;  one  hand  rested  on  a 
table,  upon  which  lay  a  crown ;  the  other  held  his  own  translatioii 
of  the  New  Testament  A  smile  was  peroeptiUe  on  his  face,  hot 
it  was  a  smile  of  sneering  triumph,  rather  than  of  joy  or  cheer^ 
fidness ;  and  a  glance  at  his  features  gave  the  spect&tor  forebodings 
of  his  later  tyrannical  character. 

Opposite  to  him  were  the  pictures  of  his  two  children,  EdwaiA 
VL  and  his  sister  Mary.  The  former  represented  a  boy,  witii  » 
white  greyhound,  his  favourite  dog.  on  which  he  ai^)eared  to  leaiu 
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HSltuirlt  hong  thiddj  round  his  head^  and  bis  dark  blue  ejes  bore 
an  expression  of  sorrow.  Far  in  tbe  backgi  ound  laj  the  insignia 
of  laa  royalty. 

<*  Painful  fate  T  exclaimed  Richmond^  <*  when  nature,  in  oppo- 
Bition  to. the  calliog  which  heaven  has  given  ns,  does  not  bestow 
strength  to  fnlfil  its  duties.  But  better  thy  weak  rule,  than  the 
misuse  of  the  power  by  which  it  was  succeeded.  Who  would  not 
prefer  thy  reign  to  that  of  thy  sister  ?* 

Mary's  portndt  was  painted  in  her  thirty-eighth  year,  immediately 
after  her  betrothal  with  Philip  of  Spain.  In  the  background  was  a 
blood-red  curtain,  increasing  the  painful  impression  which  this 
pictore  produced ;  for  no  one  could  look  at  the  cruel  woman  without 
fimcjang  that  sbe  had  emerged  from  the  river  of  blood  which  she 
had  caused  to  ftow  She  was  seated  on  a  chair,  on  the  high  back  of 
which  were  embroidered  the  armd  of  England  and  Spain.  She  was 
a;ttired  in  the  black  robe  of  a  Carmelite  nun,  and  on  her  head  was 
a  crown,  from  which  a  long  black  veil  fell  to  the  ground.  On  the 
leftside  was  a  table,  on  which  lay  a  prayer-book  and  a  crucifix,  and 
near  it  was  a  sceptre  and  a  scourge,  the  end  of  which  was  drawn 
through  the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  5  while  in  her  left  was  a 
picture  of  Philip  of  Spain,  whom  she  loved  so  tenderly.  Her  pale 
fi^e,  hr  removed  from  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  strongly 
contrasted  with  her  black  veil,  and  revealed  the  united  expression  of 
melancholy  and  fanaticism.  Richmond  had  early  learnt  to  feel  for 
the  misery  she  had  brought  upon  his  country;  and  as,  when  a  boy, 
he  hated  this  picture,  so  he  now  turned  from  it  with  contempt ;  for 
froin. these  features  would  posterity  be  able  to  guess  what  she  was, 
thoo^  her  name  might  be  forgotten. 

Anxious  to  remove  the  impression  made  upon  him,  he  now  turned 
to  the  next  picture,  as  he  had  often  done  when  a  boy.  Next  to  her 
greatrunde,  Henry  VIIL,  hung  the  lovely  portrait  of  that  young 
queen  of  nine  days,  the  first  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  of  Mary,  the 
beautiful  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Her  dark-blue  ejoB  had  a  heavenly  ex- 
pression,, and  she  looked  like  a  messenger  from  a  better  world.  She 
was  about  fifteen,  but  ahready  the  wife  of  the  amiable  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  and  was  standing  before  a  chair,  her  head  turned 
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rqwftd  «A  if  Iflflking  out  of  the  jkiax^  But  ^m  ymfJM  fmm  wm 
cki  in  white  brocade^  witk  ft  bine  tr^,  th&  cftbv  if  ilift  b««»  iff 
Suffolk.  Her  beautiful  fair  hair  hong  in  waving  ringleta  iomm  hat 
bftckf  reaching  bel^w  the  middl*  lof  her  figwe^  and  bwng  dmwn  off 
UiA  fiirehead,  wae  canfiaed  bj  &  blue  rihiiid.  Onthetepii^hM'lMiA 
WW  the  dnoal  coronet ;  and  in  iho  badtgionnd  a  pUkured 
through  whi^  Lord  Gnildford  wa0  adTanemg  to  »aefc  her 

*^  Ah  !"  cried  Richmond^  de^^ly^niovid  hjr  aft  mneh 
and  flO»  mneh  virtne>  **  m»M  that  thai  cJuldiyce  faaad  had  neTer  nwrn 
a  hfiftTier  diadam.  Aam  thn  dui^al  cofonaik  wlftidi  waa  th^  wdlipaAaA 
inlieritajm/' 

Th«ro  waa  yet  ono  ]»^u*e  which  ho  hnaw^  well    Bui  ha  dab^ 
to  look  at  it  ;  for  he  maat  Aral  made  bia.  own  heart,  and  itfTI  ito 
baatwgpi  should  be  feel  9»  a  man  whal  hai  so  touched  hiBi;  aa  »  bagi^ 
Moat  he  confeaa  lii«t  ha  bad  beato^pad  upon  a  j^etore  bia  awoetaat 
eniotiQoa  and  fi^eUngs?      ^'HaJ*   (sriad  he^   ^thia  enAhusiaaat  1^ 
bc^isbr?''    Ge  lurued  round  anxionalj  i  and  aa  a  raj  of  tha  an 
tijm3  the  fcoat  of  a  MojnigM  inta  dawdufft^  so  muyahad  aft  Uafiiaft 
gjbanCQ  his  inbention*  whilst  mev^  Mm§  of  Aonght^  and  hearty  tmi 
soul,  gadii^red  round  their  old  centiftti.    "Ry  tha  aniranee  door»  aa^ 
aj^  it  wem>  iu  &  sbrine  c^  in  ttia  panal  &r  i^  hong  a  half-lmgik 
platnre  of  the  bean^iful  a»d  unfot tnnate  qneM  of  Scodaad.    Tha 
fcame  was  decorated  with  tha  arma.  of  tha  ^cea  hingdama,  whkh 
which  had  been  bera,  in  gold  and  precioua  atoaaa  t  thaae  of  Jhnmm 
and  Scotland  were  on  the  upper  adgoi  and  i&  tha  centre  theaa  af 
England.    The  fraioa  waa  rich  in  ovnamantal  wmky  and  itwaa 
bung  by  a  riband  embroidered  in  fold»  wjbh  the  Maaaa  of  her  can- 
panions  in  her  confinement,  forming  a^  valnaj^a  apaeiBiaii  af  art; 
The  portrait  istood  forth  from  a  green  backgroaad.    Thebv%ht 
brown  hak  waa  drawn  back*  showing  the  whole  of  dia  regal  ftra- 
head.    The  contour  of  the  bead  waa  af  thaiaest  aival,  eventa^ 
yonthful  chin,  to  which  the  beantifaUf  cnzred  bmm^  appeattal 
gracefiillj  to  ei^tend  the  hMQuanee  of  her  daEeata  wit.    The  IbS 
pak  cheek3  exhibil;ed  a.aiight>  fanroiF,  avi  daaslad  tha  mixed  pdii 
and  pleaainre  of  her  Ufe^    To  her  w«r#  firafc  given  ifaosa  ey«s  Ae 
heritage  of  her  raaei,  which  «9b^haMiad  an  lave  aaerjr  ana  upon  whon 


HMg^rei^id.  ifoder  tlie  nMghtlj  arohed  igrelMrMf  >«p«wd  tie  lug* 
t  cgpw^  whulv  «ter  and  dMi»»  dloiMd  tka  Mgh  mM  vi^kh  ki^ 
They  appawed  oBwiHiBglf  to  praaage  Misfovtwa,  aji^  tiia 
lm9  U>ck  laahaB  saeaiaed  aa  a  nomiag^  vatt  to  tkaan*  Tke  Maa 
ma  Grosiaii,  iaareaaing  tba  intaUaataal'  expraaaiott  af  tlia'  faaftmraaL 
Tha  bsMitiliil  browit  hair  was  nnadoiMd,  mi,  baaai  rond  Iha 
lMid».  fiMrmad  dw  onty  crawa  af  fjba  qaaan  i  «hiat  adwavto^  tka  dail* 
mte  throat,  upou  which  tha  haad  vaaM  ao  HgMji^  tA«t  avaa  n 
harbayiaa  eould  scarcalijF  dace  to  aepavato  theai.  Tha  fignaa  vas 
dad  ia  laJaek  Take*,  and  a  ine  kae  ooUar  vaa  fiistoMd  bf  •  vakff 
aaiia  hviUiaata. 

McflMmts  iew  whik  Biahmaod  gased  aa  tUa  piataaa^  aalil  ka 
alatoa*.  fait  that  it  Im^  and  that  ita.  Hit  biMsad  hlat.  Hei  pronlBad 
Ihbis^  witli  eiaatian,  ^tdb  he  would  naxrar  a|^«a  Ma  feelii^,  tin* 
in  ahoaldba  tohim  a  Hltla  happy  iidand,  upaowych  kawmM 
tkaaw^  Imasalf »  easting  away  faefity  fiar  from  hiio.  Thas  aatva»eadt 
be  waa  not  diatitrfoed  hy  haariBg  soog  and  harp  froa&  tha  haieoay. 
Tha  baaatifal,  womaoJf  voica,  t&e  avtialiaal  a^cpraasm  taaaa  of  th» 
hwp^  WQire  thasnwlfiaa  iato*  kkr  d^raaaa.  Wkb  laaraaaiiigdaMght  hft^ 
heard  the  words  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare — Ihaaa  whiob  lb* 
ipamea  in  Heory  VIIS.  aai^  to  Eatibechie  om  tha  Ofaobf  Moaa  her 

**  Ofpheus  wilk  %U  hite>  mule  twes, 
Aad  tiba  monntaiii  topi^  that  firteae, 
Bow  tlusmMtv^St  when  hfli  4id  «Wi 
1o  hi»  music^  plants  aod  flowers 
Ever  Bpnmg ;  as  sun  and  showers 
There  had  been  a  lasting  spring. 

*<  irvciyihiag  tbtt  hesrdi  hte»  p^%. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 
Hung  tluBf  header  and  then  Uf  by. 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art: 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart, 
Fan  aaleep,  or,  hearihg,  die.** 

Solema  chords  closed  tills  touchisig  soag,  and  wBk»  tha 
$  lar  it  was  not  Mary  herself  whd  had  sivag  li*    Ha 
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BOi  at  Slirling  or  Holyrood,  but  at  Barton,  and  s  few  steps  wonld 
lead  him  into  the  midst  of  his  family.  Aroused  from  his  dream,  he 
qiened  the  door,  and  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  balcony.  The  young 
ladies  of  the  castle  had  here  collected  themsdres,  to  hear  the  Lady 
Melville  sing  to  her  harp^  and  she  now  reclined  in  the  chair  of  the  old 
dachesfl,  clad  in  a  black  dress.  Her  harp  rested  on  one  arm ;  and 
upon  the.  scarlet  yelvet  of  the  high  back  of  the  chair  reposed  her 
beantifol  head,  in  all  its  regular  elegance ;  while,  animated  by  the 
Bsag,  and  the  praises  of  her  lovely  companions,  the  fall  magic  of  her' 
liveJy  mind  shone  forth.  She  had  turned  towards  Arabella  and 
Anna  Dorset,  who  were  arm  in  arm  at  her  feet ;  Olonii^  Dorset  sat 
with  her  head  raised  tenderly  towards  the  singer ;  whilst  Lucy  had 
climbed  up  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  stooped  down  to  embrace  the 
fiivourite.  Quickly  and  lightly.  Lady  Mary  sprang  up,  drew  the 
sweet  child  towards  her,  and,  surrounded  by  all,  stood  as  the 
goddess  of  love  and  joy.  Shaking  back  her  rich  brown  curls,  and 
raising  her  head,  her  eye  caught  Richmond,  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  balcony,  in  deep  attention.  After  gazing  for  a  moment,  she 
stretched  out  her  hand,  and  pointing  towards  him,  said,  " See,  there' 
is  Lord  Richmond. 

In  a  moment  all  turned,  and  the  sisters  and  cousins  flew  to  him 
with  joyful  greetings,  whilst  Lucy  hung  on  his  neck,  trying  to  take 
sole  possession  of  him  with  loud  vehemence.  He  answered  their 
affectionate  welcome  with  kindness,  and  then  hastened  to  Lady 
Maiy.  She  was  leaning  in  pleasant  quiet  on  the  balustrade,  while 
her  f&ce  glowed  with  innocent  joy  and  sympathy  at  the  scene. 
Smilingly  she  glided  towards  those  who  approached  her,  but 
Richmond  outstepped  the  rest. 

'^  Here,''  cried  Lucy,  springing  forward,  *^  here,  Richmond,  is  my 
angel.  Lady  Mary." 

"  To  what  happy  accident  do  I  owe  it  that  Lady  Melville  is  ac- 
quainted with  me  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Acquainted !"  she  replied.  '*  Lidced,  my  lord,  I  never  saw 
you  till  this  moment  But,"  she  added,  with  a  quiet  expression  of 
lUl^Mnd  innocence,  "  when  I  saw  you,  I  knew  it  must  be  you." 

While  she  spoke,  Richmond's  eyes  sank  involuntarily  to  Uie  ground* 
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He  drank  in  the  tones  of  her  harmonioiis  Yoicer  and  when  she 

stopped^  'the  altered  young  man  was  pnzssled  how  to  answer.      He 

raised  his  eyes — his  look  met  hers — and  two  noble  souls  were 

linited. 

^  Would  Lady  Melyille  extend  the  good-will  which  she  feds 

towards  my  family,  to  one  who  is  come  so  late  to  claim  it  F*  said  he» 

at  last,  with  a  trembling  rdce. 

'^  It  would  be  difficult  to  regard  you  as  a  stranger,  my  lord.     The 

lore  which  yon  enjoy  in  your  fEonily  keeps  yon  present,  though 

absent     I  could  relate  something  of  yon  to  yourself  were  you 

become  strange  to  yourselfi^"  added  she,  smiling. 

'<  Oh,"  cMd  ^chmond,  in  a  lively  tone,  '^  you  must  not  doubt. 

He  is  not  most  truthful  who  does  not  confess  that  he  knows  little  of 

himself.     But  will  you  really  instruct  the  estranged  person,  if  I  beg 

for  this  instruction  T* 

**  Lord  Richmond,"  answered  the  lovely  maiden,  ''  I  have  heard 

much  of  the  great  art  of  hiding  truth ;  but  till  now  I  have  made  so 
little  progress  therein,  that  yon  have  a  great  chance  of  hearing  it 
from  me  in  time." 

^'  May  that  beautiful  mouth  never  be  desecrated  by  so  ftlse 
an  art/'  spoke  a  manly  voice  behind  Richmond's  back^  before  he 
could  answer. 

'*  Amen,"  said  Lady  Mary,  smiling,  and  looking  up  innocently; 
while  in  the  same  moment  Richmond  met  the  embrace  of  the  amiable 
Lord  Qrmond,  who  had  entered  unpereeived  by  the  lively  busy  group. 
Soon  was  the  balcony  filled  with  guests,  attracted  by  the  news 
of  Richmond's  arrival ;  and  Lovelace  appeared  with  a  request  from 
the  two  duchesses  for  him  to  adjourn  to  the  ball-room,  which  he 
gladly  accepted.  This  room  was  a  wide  hall,  opening  to  the  park, 
used  for  different  games,  especially  that  of  throwing  the  baU,  whence 
its  name.  The  spacious  grass-plot  before  it  was  also  thus  used,  and 
near  it  was  the  shooting  gallery,  containing  all  kinds  of  arms. 

To-day  the  games  took  place  on  the  grass-plot,  and  all  af^^eared 
particularly  joyous.  They  amused  themselves  with  archery,  in  whioh 
the  ladies  joined;  and  when  Richmond  was  released  from  his  at- 
tendance on  the  two  duchesses  in  the  halli  he  also  joined  tfaenu 
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lady  Miu%  ftccosHmetf  ttmm  kor  aMiaiioad  «a  all  bodily  ^xataem, 
bid  galtted  itte  ^tcnrf  ^i^cn*  «M,  wlietber  ladies  or  gentlemeiu 
lUs  mts  cfaflMrged  <)ii  Rtolfitt«ftil'«  arrvra],  wbo  hit  tbe  -centre  at  tiie 
first  shot,  and  afterwards  sent  an  arrow  from  the  cross-bow  throi^ 
Ibe  hole  h«  had  mttde.    Load  spplaott  followed,  and  fresh  attenptSy 
bttt  all  fell  t^bot%  and  Sftcht&oiid  was  ^dkoowledged  ^oaqaerer.    He 
appeared  ontwardlj  devoted  to  all  Aa  ipiests^  b«t  h«  conld  not 
regain  himself  frMA  obseraig  Ladj  Maiy^  wtoe  mjsterioQt  and 
Strangle  ftfte,  ttnd  infltiesce  i^pon  his  brother's  heart,  had  awakened 
hiB  interest  in  her,  wMch  was  not  ditmnfehed  l(^  seeing  her.  Yet  not- 
withstanding the  gsneral  teiAimony  to  iher  worth,  he  could  noi 
entertain  a  fkvourslble  op^on  reepecting  her;  lor  faeritetemeats  of 
her  birth  and  lifig  w«f e  not  oenirmed  k  any  %aaf ter,  and  gave  roon 
i»  suspect  her  sltAgetSher.     Biis  heart  sod  his  prinoipies  oi  du^ 
were  much  wounded  by  the  condition  of  his  brother..     The  passion 
to  whidi  his  noMe  fiikid  w»  delhreral  np,   sad  the  resdotions 
atislng  from  it,  ^  n^ch  to  tlie  diaad^imii^e  of  his  honour  and 
hapf^ess,  kcfMSeA  fiktoand*!  ftistmst  ei  this  strange  nameless 
being,  and  raised  doubts  of  her  innocence  and  candouc,  the  strongei^ 
because  by  {hem  his  Mame  tirwaids  ihis  iN'olbsr  was  lightened  and 
he  appeared  led  aMriy  %y  her.    The  enly  thing  he  could  not  doub^ 
was  her  beauty ;  but  this  also  influenced  him  against  her,  as  only 
by  means  (xf  this  «onld  she  hare  aednced  his  brother.   Hating^  above 
all  things,  to  tm  this  fOodly  gift  4o  woman  used  to  alkre  men, 
ahhough  his  sense  c^  jvstiee  fxreohided  the  idea  that  it  was  so  in 
this  case,   he  yet  ixM  to  Mieve  it  posftU^  and  determined'  to 
watdi  her  dosely. 

But  Kichmond  ibnnd  himself  aittraeted  unawares  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  in  a  few  hontis  he  liad  seeretly  retcacted  much  that  he 
had  earlier  thongbt*  Bee  eye  had  none  of  that  vain  beshfulness, 
with  whidi  those  eonsdous  of  their  beauty  meet  the  gaze  of  men  : 
clear  and  open,  ahe  met  every  eycy  lookiqg  up  to  all  with  the 
freedom  of  a  ehUd.  She  had  no  idea  of  those  acquired  manners,  by 
which  womra  behare  difgeamitly  to  men  and  to  their  own  ses;.  Her 
friendSnees  fftepid  toward  wjtheat  the  sad  shrinking  of  the  feeEngs^ 
WfeM,  with  (the  leai*  of  am  nnknown  eviJ,  threatens  the  innocence  of 


tiie  liel^  «teii  before  ^It  itiy^  eom&  !iilo  coBtad^  with  it.  Tke  gi^e- 
less  curiosity  with  which  she  regarded  Richmond,  whilst  s|)6ak]a§ 
to  him,  did  indeed  dm'me  &dm  lite  Ides  ^  tiiie  {)r&per  7«sdr^  «£  a 
young  woman ;  but  it  4td  nm  dii^ease  'him :  it  ^^v^a  M  him  to 
tbink  he  mtist  cofrreet  hk  ideal  9itet  this  piotttre  •of  dmpU  nature. 
Altogethefr,  the  gix^  filled  him  with  i»tonlshmeiit. 

A  sudden  storm  setit  tbe  coiainHiy  imto  the  magmifieent  reoxa  we 
biive  described.  The  y^HiHg  poople  toek  pessession  of  the  «iibiQ«^ 
and  Lady  Mary  leaited  by  the  glass  ^door  yMch.  was  opposite  to  the 
picture  of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  Lord  Eiohmond  oould  not  resist 
a  tompaiiitg  lotdL,  ttnA,  inning  i»  Lord  Onnioiid,  he  exi»>essed  his 
ft^to&ls^rment  «t  ^  great  retemblaiice  between  the  two. 

**  It  has  been  peredved  by  sM,^  amawered  «he  eaarl,  turning  to- 
wards the  (Setare  of  t^  ipma  i  ^'  and  if  y^,  who  have  so  long 
fltttdled  «he  portrait,  e^nfirm  it^  ire  aaa/  safely  trust  our  own  jodg- 

Mary's  attentiott  wad  attmeted  kf  tbis>eon¥er8atian. 

^  Permit  fii^/^  said  Eicbttottd,  ^  to  «Etpife«s  to  you  my  snrioiae 
i/t  yottf  perfect  li^enefis  %o  Ihs  beatttif«l  {tlcture/' 

'« It  is  not  l^e  first  time  I  htfi^  heard  this.  I  know  it»"  said  she 
qpdetly,  Tflth  a  £lot¥owM  glnioe  to  the  jNctare  j  and  as  it  repre- 
jB^nted  the  bighesi  bMmty,  her  ackMwkdgeieat  of  the  likeness 
Si^f^xned  to  express  a  talerable  ccDaeioasBees  of  her  own  loveliness. 

Bichmond  felt  this  with  the  hating  temper  of  a  man  who  weald 
tsSt  (m&t  to  awaken  this  ccnscioasness  by  iattering  words,  yet  who 
t^gtets  raider  Hian  blamea  the  Tamty  of  tremam.  It  i^peared  to 
Urn  so  difficult  to  resemble  this  piotore;  a  f(^  hours  before,  he  had 
ftoQ^t  it  imposeihle.  fie  bad  now  aekaewledged  the  likeness;  but 
nevertheless  it  wotmded  bim  to  see  k  reeeked  as  -sometbing  certain 
IDOrd  long  known.  He  would  willingly,  at  this  momentt  have  Ibr- 
{Otten  both  faimself  and  Ibe  ol^eet;  and  it  would  have  been  easy  te 
tMat  the  cause  wbteh  had  produced  the  coldness  of  his  maimer^ 
Ittd  iSre  lady  re^marked  it;  but  her  thoughts  had  taken  a  far  differ- 
«tit  tficm.  ^e  left  ber  pbee,  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  under  the 
pieture.  This  movement  showed  the  likeness  fttiU  more  strongly;  but 
BUhmottd,  who  thought  k  intentional,  was  turniag  away  in  an|;er^ 
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when  Lady  Marj,  whoOj  absorbed  in  the  picture,  said,  in  a  sorrow- 
fhl  tone, 

**  How  often  did  my  dear  relatives  rejoice  in  the  happy  accident 
of  this  resemblance  I  They  dressed  my  hair  like  that  of  the  queen, 
with  the'  little  lace  cap;  they  adorned  me  after  the  fashion  of  that 
time;  and  made  me  walk,  stand,  and  sit  down,  as  her  friends  and 
attendants  recollected  to  have  seen  her,  though  only  my  father.  Lord 
Mdville,  knew  her.  He  used  to  talk  of  her  for  hours;  for  he  was 
her  page  at  the  time  when,  with  ample  ri^t,  she  adorned  her  brow 
with  the  threefold  crown." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Lord  Ormond,  «  this  unhappy  woman  is  still 
a  highly  distinguished  and  attractive  person ;  and  the  enthusiastic 
attachment  with  which  she  inspired  her  friends  and  attendants,  in- 
creases the  doubt  whether  her  sorrowful  fate  were  deserved.'' 

^  How  deeply  her  &te  has  affected  me,"  said  Lady  Mary,  raisiiig 
her  sorrowfully  downcast  eyes.  ''  How  have  I  wearied  my  childish 
thoughts  with  i^ans  by  which  she  might  have  been  saved !  How 
liare  I  loved  her  I  All  the  good  which  I  was  able  to  acqnke  may 
be  imputed  to  her.  When  they  trusted  me  with  the  secretly 
reserved  happiness  of  the  resemblance,  how  was  I  moved!  Why 
was  I  not  in  existence  when  she  languished  in  prison  at  Tewkes- 
bury? I  would  have  gained  access  to  her  ;  and,  could  she  have 
escaped  in  my  clothes,  I  would  have  Men  on  the  scaffold  instead 
of  her." 

"  In  truth.  Lady  Melville,"  exclaimed  the  young  widowed 
Marchioness  of  Danville,  ^^your  generous  enthumasm  is  thirty 
years  too  late,  and  is,  therefore,  a  convenient  tribute  of  thankful- 
ness for  the  felicity  of  resembling  a  beautiful  woman,  who,  like  the 
Grecian  Helen,  brought  fire  and  sword  into  the  world." 

"  You  are  right,  my  lady,**  replied  Lady  Mary,  awakened  from 
her  childish  dream  by  the  tone  of  palpable  ungraciousness.  **  This 
is  a  useless,  or,  as  you  say,  a  convenient  enthusiasm.  In  vain  should 
I  have  lived  at  that  time.  How  could  that,  in  which  the  nobles  of 
the  land  did  not  succeed,  have  been  accomplished  by  a  weak  maideUt 
through  the  accideutal  appearance  of  a  likeness?  But  I  loved  ber 
earlier  than  I  knew  my  features,  and  felt  myself  drawn  towards  her 
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in  my  heart.  I  was  conscieiut  of  t&e  firatinfiDeoce  whleh  spoke  warmag 
to  me^  appeftmg,  out.  of  mj  own  featiurea.  I  fislfr  almost  ashamed  of 
the  happiness,  of  bekgr  like  her.  i  &ared  to  be  destined  to  sCricter 
accoantablenoss^  And/'  eoBtutued  she,  smiling^  '<  I  wished  to  he 
like  the  oostlj  vessels  which  break  aa  soon;  »&  a^  drop*  of  poison  is 
poiared  ii^  them/' 

A  paosed  ensnedy.  dnring  which  thoBft  wfai»  suri^u&ded  her  re- 
garded hec  with  Sifkreat  ^lingsy  but  all-  with  sp^mpathy.  Lord 
Qrmond  pcesBed'  Biehnumd^a  arm;  and  the  ^josk  of  deep  emotiaa 
rested  on  hts  noble  faeft;:  while  Olomar  Dorset  turned  her  moistened 
eyei^.  now  on  ihe  ladgv  now  on  Lord  Ormoad)  and  then  on  Bich* 
msanSi,  whose  csonntenanroft:  no  longer  wore  an  mipleasamt  expres-' 
sicm. 

Bat  while  these  men^  risibly  affected^  a^d  honouring  ber  for  her 
feeliog,  could  make  no  reply,  no  tender  consideratitm  touched  th» 
sanl .  of  Lesd  Membroke,  who,  af)proaiehing  her  qaielsly,  began  to^ 
asavre;  heiv  widi  iSu^  careless  words  of  a  man  of  the  worid^  that 
Mary  Staart  was  born  and  had  died  at  the  right  time;  for  beauty 
haA  adorned  herwdth  a  nU>r&  nietorioua  CKOWn  thaa  that  of  her 
riagal  state* 

The  lady  iaimediaitdy  aroaer^  and  as  she  stood  np^  a&d  threw  a 
quick,  proud  lookt^iou  the  baxfedsome  lord,  so  accnstomed  to  conquer, 
sh«  appeared  even  mere,  to  reaembld  the  royal*  Mary,  whose  high 
sptfit  adveisity  had  so  fOiw&:  to  bend.  Slightly  raising  her  bean^ 
tiful  eyebrowS),  aad  tokiag  Aftfta.  Dorset's  arm,  ^  stopped  him  with 
a  gestui'Q  of  ka*  hand,  saying,  "  Forbear,  my  lord.  Yon  hay«  not 
jadgment,  as  I  undeistand  it^  I  mnst  therefore  pardsnyou,  if  yon 
amatay  me;  for  we  are;  strang^a^'^ 

Lord  Membroke  sooght;  to  eoneeal  his  wounded  pride  by  apjdand* 
iog  this  bold  speech  and  praising  her  wit;^  wfaUe  the  proud  girl  dis- 
appeared in  the  next  room. 

When  the  company  separated,  Lord  Ormoad  wsdted  in  a  hall  ca 

tjaie  gronnd-door  1^1  Bichmeod  shonld  join  him  in  a  coQfidentiai  con- 

^&fSBi&m,  &x  which  eaeh  loosed.     Lord  Qrm<»id  was  the  near  re- 

l«4«e  ef  Lady  Dorset,  but  much,  younger j  being  only  thirty,  and 

Jbxs*  OF  Boat.  BftWr^VoL.  V:  Q 
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held  la  the  highest  estimation.  As  chamberlain  to  the  king,  a 
place  conferred  opon  him,  although  an  Irish  peer,  he  was  compelled 
to  reside  almost  constantly  in  London.  The  onlj  recompense  for 
this  restraint  was  the  house  of  his  rehitiye.  Lord  Dorset's  position 
also  rendering  a  residence  in  London  necessary.  Lady  Dorset  was  a 
reserved  and  timid  woman,  scarcely  able  to  enter  fnlly  into  the  inter- 
ests of  her  hosband,  whose  attention  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  duties 
at  court ;  and,  with  his  entire  approbation,  she  relied  upon  Lord  Or- 
mond  for  her  guidance  in  those  detuls  of  domestic  life  and  feelings, 
which  were  equally  new  to  her,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  her 
husband.  The  education  of  his  two  daughters  might  have  turned 
Lord  Dorset's  thoughts  more  towards  his  home ;  but  he  cared  little 
for  them,  their  birth  having  twice  disappointed  his  hopes  of  an 
heir.  Besides  the  fault  of  having  no  son,  his  wife  appeared  to  him 
the  most  useless  companion  a  man  could  have  for  a  wife ;  and  con- 
cluding that  his  daughters  would  resemble  her,  he  was  satisfied  in 
the  assurance  that  Lord  Ormond  would  be  her  counsellor,  ahould  any- 
thing uncommon  occm*. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  not  so  short-sighted  as  to  impute  to  his 
own  education  of  his  daughters  the  Duke  of  Nottingham's  proposal 
of  his  eldest  son  for  Anna.  He  accepted  it,  subject  to  the  consent 
of  the  young  people,  with  the  compassionate  smile  of  a  superior 
man,  who  thought  it  a  convenient  arrangement.  It  rejoiced  him  as 
giving  no  trouble,  and  if  he  at  all  regarded  the  feelings  of  his 
daughter  in  the  matter,  it  was  merely  by  supposing  her  as  quiet  and 
unassuming  as  her  mother.  To  inquire  about  her  future  husband, 
further  than  his  title,  income,  and  sitaation  at  court,  would  have 
appeared  to  him  unnecessary;  and  Lord  Ormond  found  it  the  more 
requisite  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  near  relative  in  this  matter,  from 
haviug  discovered,  that  although  the  daughters  had  none  of  the 
pride  and  hanghtmess  of  their  father,  their  gentle  mother  no  more 
understood  them  than  she  did  her  husband.  By  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  Lord  Ormond  had  been  led  to  adopt  a  grave  life  of 
inward  reflection,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  his  years  made  na- 
tural. He  thus  appeared  older  than  he  was ;  for  passion  had,  for  a 
time,  lost  her  sway  over  him,  and  that  at  an  age  when  the  battle 
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is  generally  yet  to  be  foaght.  Having  succeeded  in  raising  himself 
from  giief  to  perfect  resignation,  he  hoped  to  have  placed  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  a  return  to  that  passionate  state  of  feeling 
upon  which,  in  after  years,  he  could  not  reflect  without  shuddering, 
conscious  that,  whilst  under  its  influence,  he  was  estranged  from 
heaven  and  from  himself.  His  excellent  nature  willingly  yielded 
itself  up  to  general  interests,  while  his  unselfishness  readily  granted 
the  smallest  demands  upon  his  assistance  or  sympathy. 

The  children  of  Lord  Dorset  attracted  Lord  Ormond  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  useful  to  them.  When  he  returned  to  London, 
Anna  was  fourteen,  and  Olonia  ten  years  of  age.  Although  perhaps 
as  sincerely  attached  to  him  as  her  sister,  he  saw  that  he  should  never 
obtain  so  much  influence  over  the  former  as  over  the  latter.  Anna's 
character  having  been  formed  without  assistance  or  guidance,  it 
would,  at  the  age  at  which  he  again  met  her,  be  impossible  to  lead 
It  back  within  the  bounds  which  appeared  necessary  to  her  dangerous 
talents.  Her  heart  did  not  act  with  sufficient  strength  to  hold  the 
equipoise  of  her  haughty  activity  of  mind ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  increasing  egotism,  extreme  pride,  and  a  paiisionate  desire 
for  the  pleasures  of  life.  Ormond,  moved  by  the  dangerous  con- 
ditition  of  this  beautiful  being,  wished  to  let  her  faults  oppose  each 
other  ;  and  having  woa  her  attachment  by  kindness,  he  treated  her 
with  an  esteem  which  supposed  the  good  that  he  wished  her  to 
possess,  and  thus  led  her  to  the  attainment  of  it.  Her  pride  had  pre- 
served her  candour,  and  her  understanding  was  dear  and  incor- 
ruptible. Conscious  that  she  was  not  truly  what  her  beloved  re- 
lative supposed,  her  feelings  stimulated  her  really  to  deserve  his- 
honoured  approbation.  This  habit  of  self-watchfulness,  and  her 
subsequent  rising  love  for  the  Duke  of  Nottingham,  made  her  al> 
that  her  excellent  friend  desired,  by  resti'aming  her  self-confidence, 
and  binding  with  a  gentle  chain  the  heart  of  the  hitherto  untamed 
being. 

Very  different  was  the  feeling  of  Ormond  towards  Olonia^  who 
was  attached  to  him  with  the  whole  fulness  of  her  affectionate 
heart.  Looking  with  delight,  yet  with  secret  care,  upon  the 
strength  of  her  feelings,'  he  saw  the  dangers  which  surround  such  a 
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tompcrament ;  and  hia  affactioEu  forr  her  bore,  ttiie  laharafitttR  of  that 
pity  with,  which  we.  loTe  those  who  we  think  are  destifieil  toahard? 
fate.  In  opposition,  to  her  sister,  the  danger  to  QlQaia^aco8e>  fi:om  1^ 
nntfainking  power  of  hes  heart,,  ia  stifling  her.  undersliandifl^.  Or- 
nifind  assisted' in  her  education  :.  &oni  him  she  reoeived  her  lectncesy 
ntaftis,^  ands  models  for  diuwong,.  The  divdfiioB.of  her  time,  W4s^ 
and  pleasores,  all  were  arrangjed  by  him* ;-  and:  at  Igngth  he  lovod. 
this  creature,  who  livod  bat  in  hinu  Qlonia  wa&verj  beautifiil». 
and,  if  caprioioas  and  impetaoaS)  so  much. the  more  interesting' in 
this  Angularity. 

Onnond  retabed  the  sweet  papil  still  nesf  him :  has  &tttiie  liA 
filled  him  wdthoara,  and  he  knew  bat  one  mant  ta  whoa  he.  conlfil 
^ant  her.  This  favoorite  as  a. man — what  Olonia  waB.as>a  womaa. 
— was  no  other  than.  Lord .  Richmond.  Lord  ^chibald.  had  likewue> 
wished  this  choice  for  his.  nephew  and  future  heir  ;.  and  it>reqpi»d» 
alLtbe  influence  of  Ormond  to  proYont  the.  jonng  people  fiaom  being;; 
contracted  before  they  had.  become  more  nearly  acquainted.  Thac 
presence  of  all  parties  jsA  Burton  Hall,  whither  he  also^  with  the 
permission  of  the  king,,  (who  had  willingly  given  him.  the.  mffision  J 
the.  family  of.  li^ottingtuin^)  had  betaken  himself,  o£Eered  the  < 
tunity  of  watching  the  hearts  of  the  two  young,  pei'sons^  OcQa|| 
byr  these  thoughts,  he  awaited  his  friend,,  when  the  doors,  suddenly: 
opened,  and  the  young;  and  lovely  Marchioness  of.  Danville  stepped 
in,  and,  conducted  by  a. page,,  entered  the  gallery,  in  her  waj^- 
wards  -her  owa  apartment. 

On  meeting.  Lord  Ormond  she.  gave  a  loud  dluiel^  and  her 
gestures  of  astonishment,  seemed  to  her  so  beeomlBg,;  that  she  pFa<- 
trajcted  them  beyond  wbai  was  proper.     The  fact  of  Lord  Ormonde 
being,  rich,  noblo,  and  distinguished  by  all  personaL  advantag^s^^ 
coukl.  not  be.  overlooked,  by  this  cunning  woman*.    The  &ite  of  tlie:>^  ^ 
lady.  had.  beea  UDfortonate*.    She  was  married  to  Loid.  Danville  in.;'^ 
her  fourteenth  year ;  and  though  lately  a  widow,  and  possessing  a 
g<^ .  f oBtnaa^  the  yonng.  mommer  wished  to^make  a  second  choiee 
more  aecording,  to  tiie  hopes?  of  her  youth.     Though  Lord  JSkfembroke 
showed  himself  ready  to  receive  her  wealth  with  her  hand,  and. 
though  she  would  not  resign    the  pleasure  of  having,  him,  m  her 
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"  Ah/"  cried  she,  "  my  Lord  Ormond,  you  are  much  «tD  .UMie 
iSiiiB  to  have  frIgilteiiraS  *&  ^seor  HreniSUng  <w€fiEiaEii  Hke  me.  Bow 
(jB9Bld  *I  'imsgrne  thit  •you^were  hene  f* 

"  I  regret,  my  lady,"  said  he,  stepping  politely  towariiB  Sier, 
^'  fUrat  my  presenee  is  "so  vfiCtaptcNiei  ^  %n<r4^w  mfe  ^o  gvre  you  my 
BRB,  ^  tsondttct  you  to  ^onf  apai^hneiitsC^ 

This  was  most  agreeable  to*ihe%i^';  and  ^wif hoot  «aying  tiBMC, 
(fe  lordi#[ip  Ijegan  to  lead  her  t^i^  &e  <gifflery,  bat  •:With  a  <ddg«ae 
^"formf^l  poiiteness  ^^at  at  oxree  detTtvoyed  tiill  Ihe  hopeB  lifae  ^kmA. 
%iiilt'iipon  a  ^meeititig,  «whifA),  %eweverititer0S<ing4t>m^t  "havetfeensd 
in  its  comnfieDtsement,1md'>Dow^^fail6d^iD  Ite 'tibj^ct,  and  must  qoMB 
tmused.  Hietsool,  ^piSlite  wor€s  of  «@pm«iid  led  to  no  soeae*^  land 
'Ihns  had -they 'reached  lAre  gfOleny  iawhidh  were  the -rooms  of  Lady 
©ftWT^le,  'When 'the  "ihoa^htsiitf  both  wete  <j>ttnieted -by  a  spetftadle 
'bdfbre  thwr  eyes. 

They  beheld  a  lady  hasten  along  the  *gfillerj',  and,  by  her  rside, 
<ainan  in*eameift  'ccnversation,  whom  'both  hnow  to  'be  Jiovd  Mem- 
MfanSke.  TVesentlyfhe  laJdyiStoods  ^,  and  'Mien  'turned,  as  if  4he 
%%hed -to  leave  her  xmnpomon.  Xord  Ifeolbrdke  kneeled,  a{ipear«- 
ing^to  ask  her  sympathy.  The  lady  stooped,  *^«1iher  to  ^repd  ari|^ 
fisten  to  ^his  request,  vennJined  und^d^d ;  'tor  both  now  aeose, 
'sSarmed  Ijy  seeing  liord  Ridrmond,  who  was  about  to  join  iLord 
^Bnnond,  and  %ad  neai^y  T«aofaed  "them,  laying  given  wavoin^  n^ 
Kis  -approach  by  Ins  iiltefitionad  lonS  steipB.  !Phe  lady  dssappi^and 
%y  a  door,  and  Lord  IBfembroke  hastened  tto  'greet  KicShmond. 

«*The  hypocrite  !*  -cried  *tii6  1Sffar<aiioaBfts.  ".Bride  before  <te 
1Cyes^df  'the  world,  and  an  iittfi^ue-wtth  this  imprincipled  lord  -!" 

***  'TOiom  iflo  you  meanT'  ^afted-Ormond,  ^tated.  '^  How  mo. 
70U  decide  wiio  ^is  ^dy  was?  1^  Tuooiilight  only  i8%h%  »»- 
unSnesiSxe  igdHeiy,  and  twe  inay*ttw!ti&e,  low^ly  micrti^e  her.*' 

'«' Mistake  f  cfiefld -the  ^hidy,  prooQly  and  cdldly,  anfi  ftranra^ 
her  arm  from  his.  *'  Mistake !  Where  were  then,  for  the  second  tfinie, 
"rts  newly-arisenUary  fttuart, 'whom  you  nifWt  *bow  well  eaough, 
for  your  eyes  continually  follow  her,  and  your  fear  for  her  i 
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betrays  itself.  Yes,  believe  me,  my  lord,  this  heiress  of  Marj 
Staai*t's  beaatj  is  also  the  heiress  of  her  vices.  I  saw  through  her 
long  ago." 

<<  For  God's  sake,  mj  lady,  moderate  joaiielf,  and  be  not  so 
cruelly  hasty.  It  cannot  be— you  surely  err — it  was  not  Lady 
Melville." 

The  angry  lady  looked  scornfully  upon  the  eail,  as  she  smiled 
bitterly.  *^  Our  dispute  will  soon  be  settled.  There  comes  Lord 
Bichmond,  and  he  will  decide  who  this  doubtful  lady  is.  Ask  Lord 
Richmond :  he  was  quite  near  to  thenu  My  steps  are  arrested  by 
astonishment  and  displeasure.  How  is  it  possible  that  Lady  Mel- 
ville could  consent  to  this  lover  ?  Tell  us,  did  you  hear  what  she 
said  ?    Would  he  embrace  her  ?    Did  she  hear  his  prayer  ?** 

During  these  stormy  questions,  the  lady  came  nearer  Richmond. 
Bat  their  impertinence  did  not  extract  the  desired  confirmatioa. 
Richmond's  good  feeling  saw  with  displeasure  the  violent  exultation 
with  which  she  strove  to  harm  the  blamed  one,  and  he  was  resolved 
not  to  aid  her  in  ttai  attempt. 

/<!  recognised  Lord  Membroke,"  answered  he,  in  a  quiet  tone; 
^*  but  as  regards  the  lady  in  whose  company  he  was,  I  cannot  judge,^ . 
for,  as  your  ladyship  must  already  have  remarked,  the  light  in  the 
gallery  is  too  uncertain." 

A  short,  bitter  laugh  broke  from  the  greatly  disappointed  lady. 
"  Now,  my  lords,"  cried  she  violently,  "  if  it  is  worth  having  both 
your  eyes  to  admire  this  adventuress,  so  be  sure  that  my  eyes  are 
sharp  enough  to  know  the  pretended  Lady  Melville,  and  I  know 
enough  of  her.  I  wish  you  pleasant  dreams,"  added  she,  with  a 
sneer,  and  disappeared  by  the  way  which  led  to  her  apartment.  . 

The  two  friends  returned  in  silence  to  the  hall  in  which  they  had 
agreed  to  meet,  but  without  thinking  of  their  proposed  confiden- 
tial conversation.  They  walked  several  times  up  and  down.  At 
last  Ormond  seized  Richmond's  arm,  saying,  with  an  agitated  voke, 
*^  Speak,  Richmond  I  Is  there  no  doubt  ?  Are  you  certain  ?  Was 
Hsher 

**  It  was,"  answered  he  gravely ;  **  for  she  is  not  to  be 
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"  Great  God !"  exclaimed  Orroond,  t  'lied  the  breast  which 
being  to  the  worthless  fellow?  I  can  ^e  knelt  down,  her 
Danville  says.  A  sorrowfnl  fate  must  i^i^  of  gratitude  and 
lorn,  without  any  natural  protector:  she*  ^^^  ^  hen  she  rose 
enced.  What  a  horrible  thought  if  this  'A-^emed  to  ask  her 
enticing  her."  SWssed  her  af- 

"  But.**   said  Lord  Richmond,  "  are  you  l^^^ther  more 
deserves  your  good  opinion?     Have  you  so  closel}iV|iit^ 
your  daily  intercourse  ?    I  cannot  yet  trust  her,  altL^ 
ledge  that  her  lot  is  a  hard  one.     The  smallest  doubt 
woman,  and  disfigures  her,  as  a  creeping  weed  does 
beautiful  building,  and  she  has  at  least  created  doubt, 
solve    the  riddle    to  which   her  life,  and  her   appearance  ^®^\ 
us,  lead?      Can  you,  if  you  know  her,  raise  yourself  above        » 
picion?"  "'X  > 

"  I  know  the  circumstances  are  mysterious,"  I'eplied  Ormona,^ 
**  and  I  know  not  how  to  solve  them  5  yet  I  have  no  suspicion  of  her. 
Become  acquainted  with  her,  and  then  let  her  bear  witness  to  the 
unspotted  purity  of  her  soul.  She  feels  the  grief  which  is  incident 
to  her  situation,  only  as  a  child,  who  has  grown  up  in  abundance  of 
love,  feels  its  sudden  isolation :  the  idea  of  doubt  and  suspicion  lies 
far  removed  from  her.  She  has  the  firmly-grounded  pride  of  in- 
hocence,  and  yet  a  touching  confidence  in  truth,  for  the  discovery  of 
which  she  thinks  we  have  all  done  sufficient.  She  lives  without  fear 
4)efore  us,  and  Is  anxious  about  the  disclosure  of  her  mysterious  life, 
because  she  thinks  of  the  uneasiness  of  her  fiiends  at  her  disappear- 
ance, and  would  esteem  herself  happy  to  be  able  to  guide  us  to  those 
whom  she  still  hopes  are  alive.  She  is  not  uneasy  on  om-  account, 
because  of  the  disappearance  of  those  frlenA,  but  merely  on  theirs. 
And  who^  that  knows  her  education,  can  avoid  bearing  testimony  to 
its  elevated  character,  and  the  sound  judgment  by  which  it  has  been 
directed  ?  Nature  has  not  exhausted  herself  in  the  lovely  exterior, 
for  every  feeling  of  her  breast  is  free,  noble,  and  grand ;  and  yet 
how  completely  has  her  mind  been  stored  by  the  highest  wisdom, 
and  with  the  greatest  reverence  for  this  natural  character !  I  know 
not  the  plans  or  calculations  of  those  by  whom  she  was  educated ; 
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betrays  itself.  Yes,  ^tih©  a^peais  ito  hem  1>Mi>bE0ii|^.np 
Staait's  beaatj  is  also  i)^^  tier  diapttdtien  has  ie<»ired^  ^MVr 
long  ago."  .velopwent.     3ke  dw^he  delimte  omnw 

«  For  God's  sakcjan  brought  «p  in  Ae  JiiginstnbflBi«f  Jife^ 
cruelly  hasty.  It  gh^  knftvr  wHfen^  ^tf  «toais,  and  as  if  Ukam 
Melville."  ^.'  fj-^m  jj^^  p^j-e   feminine  feeling.     StB  u 

The  angry  la^g  ^  ^jtii^^  and^'tane^njewry.Mteatifln;  »bnt 
bitterly.  <<  O^^^yes  her  qnielify,  for  (Bd»  Iwa  d»aKt  c^afate^fif 
Kichmond,  jn^  and  a  true  pride  «howB  itself  iandl  her  lactioou 
Richmo^^  feds  how  truly  and  natuwilly  ehe  ifl.cnUai»tBd,raBd 
astoni^  with  joy  the  beaudful  disposidoii,  ^wMsib.  Jeams  hor ^nm** 
^^^fear,  and  qmet,  under  all  4eivminwtanoee.  ^o,  I  oansot  igine 
^y  belief  in  her  pure  'descent.  We  ^i^all  yet  see  seme  ^li^ 
^wn  upon  her.  Heaven  gmnt  l^t  ^this,  its  facvourite,  may  neysr 
i  exposed  to  the  injustice  of  misinterpretation !" 
TiSdhmond,  vrarmed  by  his  zeal,  'pressed 'tiie 'hand  rofihis  friend. 
He  had  seized  the  l)eaiitifiil  picture,  ^^i4iich  'Qzinieiid'^  .words  dbad 
brought  before  bim,  wi&  an  indescribal^le  and  unknown  tGsf^a^ 
rising  from  the  depdis  of  his^spffit;  and  be  ifelt  himseif  teo^imzdi 
agitated  by  it  to  persevere  in  the  ^object  of  this'aneetiiii^ 

Lord  Ormoud  appeared  ^toudied^  m  if  'Biofamond  Jhad  sp(Jr«u 
Kindly  pressing  each  oiheth  InaidB,  lihey^arted ;  aanLeaoh  hastenad. 
'busied  in  his  thoughts,  to  welcome  «<iiiti^de. 

Oi-mond  did  not  remember  the  ^obj«ot  'Of  his  interview  -mtisb. 
Eichmond,  until,  on  entering  his  rocBi,  his  eye  pBreetved^tbeen- 
dences  df  Obnia's  carefful  hand.  'Be  stood  ^siiU,  and  owerpeamvefl 
ly  regret,  he  pressed  his  liands  to  4iis  foi!>^ad. 

Bichmond  also  retired  to  his  apartment,  ^aadHE^biDg  more  than 
onc^  repeated  to  lumsi^— <<  My  poor  bvcrttor  I*' 
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filled  «ie  breast  which 
'.she  knelt  down,  her 
CHiffTER  "SVin^    of  gratitude  and 
'   vand  when  she  rose 
"Hie  ^SKtmtit>mt»  •^bA  tod    *»><l»«|-^emed  to  ask  her 
■amangst  4er  ^-wHfls  <mA  .meimaB  J»d  ^Atoessed  her  af- 
^onglits,  and  ire  tea  *«r  maOBi  itefe«>  'tl>e  -t^-S^other  more 
apartmerit,  whitet  inr  MHTaiutt.is^tm^tff»&  "^"^  idant. 
-brown  fafir.  -wSikSh  *MJg  like  a  onatitte  wyat  ier  sXy^^j^g 
lead  rested  heavily  on  her  hand.  Jafl  ^  £f»A  -ol^  N^^g^ 
■vain  attemptdl  totdfawlhergmnngaBStBfiasiintertionwrsal^ 
"Yen  are«ttig«fl,.dMr4i43[,"*taenifliJaie^i4,  «b« 
Trtn nmmeTwrlMi,  I ^riH  mm&aih.fw:  im.  a»d  thei 

ean  x^re  to'«*i"  , ,      ,     a    „ '' 

A«»ert«inite  w«  tto«rfy  MMnei;  bHtad>ei)lafied  her  hand  np.  • 
her  knee,  wPe  the  good  old  Errol  hastened  to  finish  har  task. 

■«  »o  *«iert««t  9«u«.et»  w»ry,''«idihB.  jtiU  endeavonxing  V 
to  lead  herto  VA-,  "-yon.lwre  hadi©  «wih«ttcitan»Bttt  this  after,       -«*^ 
<mKm.    •QerbiiillT^o.oiK.oMi.ewel  .jwa  anuajga*  ^^e  yonng  ladies, 
«>d%id  «(t  Lord  Kicte«iidMiiir«d,  fw  would Juwe  conflueredJUe 
^nrtlemen  iflso-,  tetie.  rihe  de«r  «hil4,«e«i»A«nJusiK)t>fh,  was 
iftwiigwifbetimtt  ekilfolitmfi  derac." 

'«SK»d  BWhnwBfl,"  «pe«tted-thB  hithentD  aitent  la4y  i  "  yon  suut 
faurwtiiiti  mm::  fm'bmnimatli  j««riife4it,ffodway  Qaade  ? 

•*  l?w,  n^tal^  «»d  Amo,  -myfWBBgfflr  =8ist«?,  waschis  anrae.  He 
WK  «  iMmUfia  cHH-5aBdt»iday,vp*flB.he.0!»r-inati*ed  yon  igf 
shooting  through  the  silken  cord,  his  looks  j^inded  one  of  ibe 

lH9py4i7S«if  14i*ilii«wL" 
-^Biit  jiten  »fa» 9(wi,«»ral ?    1  m  Mt,pflrcfflw#on  whOat  we 


In^  wSak  0TOrin«fe4he«iiB«td«H,  tor  wc«»«e.allj»xtou8io  aee 

>hL  jiWiiL  liiiil " 

%.&«  ttane  B«ol  tad  fii^lwdirflr -tasks  aHd.a6«the  ywajg  Njr 
dia  mt  mfiiiie  tea-  firrtiiw  aarvioes,  she  retised.  ihuHpyihatAsr 
auatMB  had  tbecn-'SB  Qifaid  as  i^md. 
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betrays  itself.  Yes,  xhe  moment  of  prayer  was  comej  and 
Staait's  beauty  is  alsfeuid  hsoMh  .her  strange  mood,  she  knelt 
*<*°^  ago."  3„^  gii^  oonld  not  pray :  her  feelings  ap- 

"  For  God's  sa^^^  ^^^  absorbed  in  contemplation.'  Like 
cruelly  hasty.  I^^j^ij  ^  already  prepared  for  the  approaching 
Melville."  _^es8  shows  that  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived, 
^  The  angry  jT  in  repose,  before  the  consciousness  of  its  feelings 
bitterly.  |^  ^^  length  she  raised  her  hands  in  prayer,  and 
Kichmon^  depth  of  her  heart,  "Lord  God,  my  father,  look 
le,  and  be  gracions  to  me!' 


icMajj^^  and  be  gracious  to  m^'* 
^Srher  beautiful  head  sank   upon  the  desk,  she  kissed  the 


;uch 


Greek  Testament  which  lay  upon  it,  and  betook  herself  to  her 
£ch.     The  tears,  with  which  she  had  struggled  from  shame,  now 
iowed  freely,  and  she  no  longer  strove  to  restrain  them  ;  but,  whilst 
/blaming  herself  for  weejnng  without  reason,  like  a  child  she  cried 
^  herself  to  sleep. 
f  The  sun  of  England  shines  but  seldom,  in  early  morning,  with 

the  clear  colourless  light  which  it  displays  in  other  countries:  en- 
veloped in  fog  and  moist  vapour,  it  assumes  a  roseate  hue,  which, 
although  less  cheering,  is  perhaps  not  less  lovely.  On  the  following 
morning,  its  magic  light  penetrated,  in  many-coloured  rays,  through 
the  gothic  windows  of  the  room  of  the  sleeper.  Upon  the  polished 
table,  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  floor,  the  h'ght  from  the  variegated 
panes  appeared  to  have  painted  numerous  flowers,  which  nodded  to 
awaken  the  slumberer,  and  as  the  undrawn  curtains  of  the  couch 
freely  admitted  then*  entrance,  the  beautifnl  girl  was  wholly 
covered  by  these  rays. 

After  attempting  to  withdraw  her  eyelids  from  the  light,  and 
pkcing  her  hands  before  her  eyes  in  order  to  shut  it  out,  the  lady 
awoke.  As  she  gradually  recovered  her  oonscioasness,  she  felt  an 
inexpressible  sweetness;  and  like  a  child  who  recognises  a  favourite 
toy,  she  looked  smiling  around  the  room,  and  saw  the  well-known 
objects  clad  in  various  colours.  Even  her  white  dress  was  dianged, 
and  longing  to  breathe  the  fi^esh  pure  air,  she  arose  ftom  her  couch. 
Refreshed  by  her  sweet  sleeps  she  either  no  longer  remembered  the 
feelmgs  of  the  previous  evening,  or  she  thought  to  banish  them  bv 
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a  little  reflection.  A  life  of  happy  joyfulaess  filled  jftie  breast  which 
was  yesterday  so  oppressed,  aud  bow,  when  she  knelt  down,  her 
words  of  prayer  did  not  fail  her.  A  hymn  of  gratitude  and 
love  poured  from  her  overflowing  heart  to  God,  and  when  she  rose 
from  her  knees,  inspired  by  joy  and  devotion,  she  seemed  to  ask  her 
good  Errol,  "  Is  it  not  a  happiness  to  live?"  She  caressed  her  af- 
fectionate face,  and  no  child  could  inquke  after  its  mother  more 
tenderly,  than,  she  did  respecting  the  welfare  of  her  attendant. 

As  she  advanced  to  the  window,  the  evidences  of  nature's  waking 
life  everywhere  attracted  her  attention.  The  summer  was  long  past, 
bnt  the  autumn  had  not  lost  its  peculiar  pleasures,  and  she  heard  the 
cry  of  the  heron  as  he  rose  from  the  moor,  the  soft  tones  of  the 
thrush,  and  the  shrill-call  of  the  sea-mew.  She  smiled  on  perceiv- 
ing the  swallows  peeping  out  of  the  cornices  of  the  windows,  and 
knocking  their  heads  before  they  eould  effect  theii*  exit;  her  soul 
!  longed  to  be  in  the  open  air  with  them,  and  she  hastened  to  her 
f         toilet. 

'  She  selected  a  dress  snitable  to  the  season:  it  was  of  rich  black 

I         velvet,  embroidered  in  gold,  corresponding  with  the  little  net  which 
I  covered  her  shining  head,  and  over  which  was  placed  a  cap^  snr- 

I  mounted  by  a  feather.    During  tiiese  operations,  she  had  several 

times  heard  a  ntstlii^  outside  her  door,  which  seemed  to  chide  her 
I  for  her    delay,   and  at  the  same  time  to  demand  her  welcome. 

Mary  looked  with  a  smile  at  Errol,  and  then  nodded  to  the  door,  which 
she  opened,  and  Gaston  hnrried  in,  impatient  to  receive  her  caresses. 
After  she  had  greeted  him,  they  hastened  toother  towards  the  lovely 
park. 
^  The  morning  was  delightfal.     A  brilliant  hue  appeared  over 

every  object,  and  she  felt  herself  almost  borne  9b»g  by  the  balmy 
air,  which  seemed  to  inspire  her  with  hope  and  courage.  Her  mind 
was  freed  from  that  grie^  which,  whilst  presMng  npon  it,  jM'oduced 
images  of  those  dear  ones  lost  to  her,  and  darkened  her  early  fate. 
She  still  thought  of  them,  but  the  reniembrance  now  increased  the 
mnocence  and  hapjnness  of  her  heart,  and  gave  to  them  the  sem- 
blance of  mild,  cheerfnl-looking  angels,  who  stooped  to  protect  and 
bless  her. 
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"  Yes,  I  must  behappy,^  4he  exelaimed,  "  for  these  wisk  me  to 
ihd  Bof  and  she  saw,  for  the  €rst  diae,  Aat  happmess  arises  from 
the  proper  developm^'.iit  of  the  hBort^md  mind  4if  Biaa,  and  shaielt 
that  it  must  be  the  tai^  erf  her  whole  life  itoattaia  this  .penfection.  SisQ 
3ras  conscious  that  she  had  not  thoQ^«i^cian%  xf  ^s,  .but  ^ 
resolved  henceforth  to  atone  for  her  past  magitecl;.  Mer  grief  seemed 
conquered,  or  at  least  subdued  to  a  ohildlike  £esigaation,.and^e 
thanked  God  in  ^her  heartfor  alloimg'hAr  tbe  haigpiaeas  of  iwii^. 
•*•  Of  living!"  echoed  ber  heart,  "  and  that  with  fthcrnoblestiand  best 
of  mankind."  She  sent  a  thcmsflndtgrtfifiogB'to.him,  .a£,  .ascendiu|g 
an  eminence,  i^e  ^yensei^^  'the  eoslfe  jdMv»4hfi<irAas  in  the^ark. 
i\]i !  to  be  one  day  nnited  with  thiiB,  memed  rmr^tai  intel%ible  jet 
unutterable  happiness. 

A  rustic  bench  encircled  the  .trunk  's£  i&  rStatalj  oak,  ^whoae 
branches^^haded  ffae-eminense  tipon  whiidL iLa^.Mtry ;tfliok iier  usual 
morning  walk.  This  spot  comoHiiided  lan  <f^^t|sive  iview,  which 
had  for  her  peculiar  charms,  for  she  fancied  that  she  conld  perceiv^. 
In  l^elkr  Histanee,  flie  :io%iGbe.^d#s,f&e^liaiiainas.Qf  .Scoliland. 
The  Bolway,  on'tfae  f^orcBoF  fWhsheafaeHiad  0l^y^  jis  A,chI14,  i||>- 
^peared  to  be  'hv9€en  ^behind  'the  chilis;  :but  diiose  ^dpetsnt  lines,  which 
^e  imagined  *the  inotnitanis  of  ^at  iboantiful  ififflUA^j  she  had  msr 
regarded  as  her^getfihe^imd,  a&lledtip  |B«feiii83i«f  :har  hom^>and.she 
*UU  it  a  daily  duty  at  least  to  ihiak  >imruds  etheD9>.a6af  .i;h£rehs^ 
greeting  a  dear  'fifienfl. 

This  moniivg,  -as  'on  ^BHnay  otfaero,  iM  mm  obl}g»d  .to  Jionsoile 
%ers^tf 'by  merely  iga^g  >m  Hutt  vdhso^dte,  >£«r  ^e  Jbomon  wbs 
obscured  by  a  veil  of  fog.  But  even  this  was  enjojonent  ;  for  ,the 
tA^  nesenfiibed^'vaflt  ooean,  whikt  iheipmiit  v^n  .wtdch  ^hejatood 
was  ^bdHiaHtfy  Vjfl^ted  %  Hk  «un.  Jdl  iws  ieonsolatian  andjq^ 
lfQr4ier*to-day,  ^a»d,  w  1iie'da^k«hadDWBivrfifetdiepdlk4»  iher  heart 
was^fifitd*wfi!h<%oiai^«ss  dol^ht. 

^GttStmi,  ^ho^mw^from  oostom'iiffiieastent  tf  iier ^walk^  had  pc»- 
oelded  %er,  aaA^ewfiittimie^  aBOtinel  ^,4m*lfeet»  Joahing  m»  if  Ae 
mi9en$tood  iSi  ai'otnifd  him.  Freaen^  he,fiftcjk«dtnpihisxfiassu  4ind 
'^timed  away  grmli^  :  bis  mistresa'siCaiftSBiHi  ^  n^  .^^pfv^ase  idaxy 
and  jumping  up>  he  darted  suddenly  along  the  path  towatds  ^e 


IPOOflL  Lftdy  Mar^  watcliadvfaui^<  and  sas^  him.  intercept  tha  pso^ 
gress  of  a  man,  whose  approach  to  the  hill  he  seemed  anxioos.  t^ 
pB^Tent^  £av  at  eyery  attempt  ikat  he  made  to  adyaao0»  Gaston 
g^xmled  teiriblfv  The  lady^..  fearless,  for  herael^.  but  alanned  hgr 
the  animal's  yioknoe,  called  him  to  return  tahec*'  Gaston.  oIm^^IM^ 
hat  with  appaDen£  reluctance,  and  in  a  few  raomanta.  he  had  laid 
Mmaelf  at  ho-  feet. 

Lad^*  Mary,  was  so  wholly  occupied  in>  restEainisg  GftstfiBn 
that  she  did  not^  perceive  the  mtrnder,  untiU  attxaeted^  hj^  h» 
i^odow  before  her,  she  cecogniaed,  with,  great  dir^eaaure^  thiai' 
person  of  Lord  Membroke.  Those  who  had  seen  the  change  in*  hea 
fbatores;  and  her  fona  would  have  remembered  LfiKd<  OrmoiKl's 
words  ;.  for  with  a  bluBhiog  faoe  wnd  a  pierouii^  gjance.  ste  4Mam 
iMRself  np  so^  psondlr,  that  it  aeemed>  afr  if  siMr  rabntel'  him-  ma^ 
nacingly.  The  more  she  had  resigced  herself  tocher  asneal*.  fteHiO^ 
aodi  the  more'  Hie  troth  had  faded  into-  dpeaminefls^.  ao  an^  the 
fiiffthen  fi:om  her  waa  any  rcsnembranoe.  of  thia  man^.  wha'hadngi^sa» 
bee  so  moeh  eanse  for  ang^^  uid  had  iavaiiahly  esoilMl  hen: 
stupiidon. 

Lasd  Membrofee  did  not  appear  to  notice'  the  lad^a  mioi^  bait  agr 
Svoaching;  wdth  feigned  reverence  and  llnmiUty>  andi  greetiBg,  heoK 
respectfully,  he  said,  '^I  must  thank  yonr.  ladyah^  iun  m^deli- 
veranoe  from  an  enemy ;  for  in  n^  suiq^nae  a^  being,  aa  neiMiy 
steaagled  during  a  peaeefol  walk,  assmedly  I  knew  net  how>  to^do&ad 
m^«elf." 

"1  waa  not  awane  that  it  was  yon»  when. I  eaUedtGastesoi^!' 
said  Lady  Mary,  tnmiog  coldly  front  him,  and  fising.  hes  ejpesboa 
the  landscape  before  her.  ^  It  wa9>  a*  natnnl  and  p«9hap&  imae- 
cessary  act  of  sympathy,,  for  Gaston  nvrei^  hnrtsi  ai^  one,,  and  was 
only  endeavouring  to  keep  this  spot  fi%e^  fos  1Mb" 

*^  Your  worda  seem  to  imply  thae  I  ueyv  noir  d^^iDty,  m*.  omlar 
tha&  Gaston's  efforts  may  not  be  in  vain,"  aaldt  he  iB»  ao^  inonicaiv 
tcoie  r  <<  had  yon  known  it  wvie:  my  threat  tfaat  he,,  hadt  aBsaMed^ 
pjceitably  yon  would  not  havo  rei^aUed  himk.  '  M^  laidjF^.  pemiit  tte;  te^ 
stf^  tbalr  yonr  piade:  does  yon  more  iBJavy  thMi  yon^  iau^ne^  Yous 
hate  n(^one.  so^  mach>  not  even  the  pooi'  Memhroke^aa  to  faeati-  torsce 
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him  in  danger,  when  yon  can  prevent  it  by  the  sonnd  of  yonr  sweet 
Tdce." 

There  was  too  mnch  tmth  in  this  reproach  not  to  touch  Lady 
Mary's  candid  and  modest  mind.  She  accused  herself  of  having 
displayed  an  nnfeminine  coldness,  and  forgetting  the  previous 
ground  for  her  reserve,  she  tui-ned  to  him,  and>  in  a  tone  of  more 
politeness,  said,  '^  My  lord,  you  do  not  mistake  my  heart,  and  I 
hope  it  will  never  change  from  general  to  exclusive  benevolence. 
Should  the  words  which,  in  my  first  surprise,  I  made  use  of,  ex- 
press any  other  feeling  than  benevolence,  I  pray  you  pardon 
me. 

Lord  Membroke  inwardly  exulted  in  having  brought  this  proud 
being  into  disadvantageous  contrast  with  himself,  and  had  Lady 
Mary  seen  the-  malicious  smile  with  which  he  listened  to  her,  she 
would  have  repented  of  her  words. 

"  What,  my  lady,**  answered  he,  gently  drawing  back,  "  what, 
that  yon  can  say,  is  harder  than  the  mistrust  with  which  you  treat 
those  whom  your  charms  have  transformed  from  secret  ambassadors 
into  ardent  worshippers  ?  You  have  commanded  me  to  be  silent," 
continued  he,  as  the  lady  prepared  to  descend  the  hill,  while  he 
respectfully  followed  her  closely,  in  order  that  she  might  hear  him. 
"  I  will  obey  yonr  commands,  so  long  as  my  weak  spirit  can ;  but  I 
conjure  you,  yet  once  more,  turn  not  your  confidence  from  me,  be- 
cause of  my  involuntary  ofi^ence.  I  am  the  only  one  in  whom  yonr 
unfortunate  uncle  confides,  to  give  him  the  last  remaining  consola- 
tion of  news  from  you.  He  is  persecuted,  and,  beset  by  dangers,  is 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Think,  then,  of  what  yon  do  in 
refusing  to  permit  me  to  conduct  you  to  him." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Lady  Mary,  whilst  she  continued  her  walk, 
"  you  treat  me  in  an  unpardonable  manner.  Your  persecution  pre- 
vents my  thinking  of  anything  but  how  I  may  withdraw  myself  from 
your  presence  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  my  uncle  would  never  have 
chosen  yon  as  his  agent  for  conducting  me  to  him,  had  he  imagined 
that  it  wonld  bring  me  into  contact  with  a  man  who  begins  by  mak- 
ing me  the  object  of  his  dishonourable  persecutions.  But  without 
reference  to  the  fact,  that  the  confidence  of  the  noblest  of  men 
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ongbt  to  hsLYe  moved  you  to  treat  me  with  the  greatest  respect,  I 
mnst  despise  a  man  who  takes  advantage  of  a  situation  like  mine» 
and,  whilst  I  am  deprived  of  my  nearest  protector,  insults  me  by 
proposals,  on  which  I  cannot  think  without  regarding  your  approach 
as  that  of  a  poisonous  reptile.  It  was  not  until  after  yon  had  felt 
my  just  indignation,  that  yon  assumed  the  character  of  an  ambassa- 
dor, and,  under  the  authority  of  a  name  sacred  to  me,  sought  to 
regain  my  confidence.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong  in  even  once  listening 
to  you ;  but  I  am  young,  and  little  accustomed  to  guide  myself ; 
and,  besides,  I  was  too  much  overpowered  by  the  idea  of  losing  this 
last  remaining  source  of  protection,  to  be  able  to  treat  you  with  the 
distrust  yon  merited.  Yon  have  filled  me  with  unknown  fears  ; 
you  have  extorted  firom  me  a  promise  of  silence,  which  I  now  feel 
burdensome  as  an  insult  to  this  noble  fiunily,  whom  I  believe  to  be 
worthy  of  perfect  confidence,  and  who  would  shield  me  from  every 
danger.  But  be  assured  that  my  heart  rejects  this  concealment,  and 
the  duchess  shall  this  day  know  what  yon  require  of  me,  and  the 
authority  you  wish  to  exercise  over  me.  She  will  examine  all ;  and 
if  your  pretensions  are  founded  on  truth,  then  shalT  you  find  your* 
self  among  the  suite  which  she  will  appoint  to  conduct  me  to  my 
uncle." 

'*  Well,''  cried  Membroke  angrily,  for  he  had  long  resolved  to 
place  before  her  another  temptation,  "  follow  your  own  haughty 
inclinations,  and  let  it  be  yourself  alone  who  gives  the  final  blow  to 
your  uncle's  fate.  For  rest  assured,  that  the  first  word  that  betrays 
me  to  this  woman  as  the  secret  friend  of  your  uncle,  will  force  me  to 
name  him  to  her,  and  to  disoover  his  abode,  and  that  it  is  he  who  ib 
concerned  in  the  afiairs  of  Lord  Bristol.  One  word  would  consign 
him  to  the  scaffold." 

Lady  Mary  involuntarily  shuddered.  As  die  turned  her  beau- 
^ul  face  towards  him,  he  saw  that  it  was  pale,  and  that  her  eyes 
were  straining  with  apprehension. 

^^Yes,"  continued  Membroke,  overjoyed  by  the  eAet  he  had 
produced,  "  yes,  you  will  not  be  spared.  Yon  now  know  the  peril- 
ous situation  of  your  uncle,  and  by  what  means  you  can  save  him. 
Yoc  have  heard  the  name  of  Buckingham,  and  must  foresee  that 
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j^m*  relatiom^  are  bcmnd  to  Isiai  iliiistnion  ranr«  L«nb&ri8ldii» 
warned:  h&  seeks  to  justify  himself  roflpeotihg  tteSpanubi  octto^ 
itjncM)  wttiist^  at  tths"  stme*  time,  he  ac(HHM»BiiclBngb«m.  IMm 
woald  anceeedy  oonld  Bris<iai  ^^ectevm  yfMs  muda;,  and'  oarcy^  him  t» 
omirf^  Eiiotigfa  r  thetie  wUl  bo*  wituesse*  agatoaft  him^  ^  Mb  aoble 
cduidiflg*  mind  had  ted'  him^  to  -  aet  in-'  mcauBonK  yihhAk  wne  adopted 
irith-  good  ioteiitioBs;  but  tfaeT- totally' M^  ani  theis  dtaeova^ 
wcmld  brii^  deadt^toali  whe  p«Ptiei{nl«d  in  thcnu  'Eheserdhted 
to  t^e  dissolutioa  of  tite- Spanish  match  asd?thea{kprQMhiiig!w». 
The  pairHamem  !»  m>w  assemMedy  and  Ik»d.  Bnstol';  muatbpMwe  hts 
aocusations- if  he'worid net  ^aag  thease  iq^oitj hnh<MHi  head.  ItheM- 
i^mains  no'Viescrairoefbr  ynva^  uncle  but  ta  fly.  fia>  k«  cQlU3eaiad^  aft. 
liier  bordef»  of  the-  kcogdomy.  wfasra^  aloBo  smds  Sbtfaaksa^  he  holda 
bimdeif  in  reodinssa^  to  dapactt  ta  »  Ssvoigii^  httil^>  ahoiild  firiata^au  exr 
erttons  to'disavrerhis  usiveflt  he  enmmedfiitt^flttecafi^  The  yiMa. 
fbndly  will'  asrai^  io:  tfanta)  inqniines,,  &n  Hmy  ava  wdJr  asmre  of  the 
em^'s*  periliMB  ^taasllBn^  mdvssr  these:  fKMM&i  agft'.fogthflftmingk  Go^ 
then;  tell  Binstedfa  dimgh^,  nvifaerft.  he^  i»wh«nk  she  w«ald.a«ekat 
tha^priceof  her  llft^  aadrif  thee  axe.  fiidk*  11901k  hii%)dA«  me.  at  least 
the  justice  to^  sa»pr  thafe  I  UMied  jsem" 

Lord  Membroke  spoke  with  the  full  conviction  that  he  had  arouaed 
her  feara;  butt  Yam  calGslatiGins^iifQse'  aUifi^*  &«iBtfated  bysach^a 
female  ohaniBtepaetlutia^  Lady^  ISimey:.  Maetenng  the^honcfflr  of  tha 
first  moment,,  hear:  Bosud^  aooastamed'  to  nedeedon,  and.  supported, by 
disirastt  of  the'  ^tvises,  Befhaed^  to>  giFft  credit  to  his  storj^ 

*^  I  eamGK>t  think,"  dba-  replied^..  '<  itai.  the.  sttoation  of  mj  unde 
is  suoh  aa  jiiQit  isfa-eaoBt  iL-  I  earn  oaKei;  balie.ve  that  this  pcoiuL 
and  pure  chavacteEr  oauldibe  iisirolved  ia-asi  aot.wldch<&scea  him  to. 
so  disgraceful  a  concealment ;  and,  even  had  he  heaiL.  wrongs  he 
xronM^  neiT^er  hsv^^peoniittad  axlather  to;  snfibn  foi?:  hi&  faultee.  Lord 
Bi38tol  yrasM^  fmsie  £anndt  in^him  a  d«£ea(ier,»  «ren.  though  tha  aaa 
hung  oyer  his  head.  Ah  !"  cried  8hB»  ia^lrad.  by  the:  toatinvtmy 
whieh^  heir  nusnoory  bsror  to<  hia  virtue^,  "  ym  hax^  invented;  this 
stovyaa  a msas  of  csmoving  aae  fvom'  tlssae  who  can  hd^.  ssydL 
protecf^me  a^instyoa..  Otd  forgiv#,jvou»;  fep bwangthna^miapflacf 
a-  name  so  saicred  to  me." 
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She  hastened  along  ihe  path,  which  ended  in  a  broad  shadj  walk» 
leading  to  the  breakfast-hall,  where  all  the  guests  and  the  members 
of  the  ^umily  were  assembled. 

**  Now  God  preserve  you,  yon  obstinate  gii'l,"  said  Membroke ; 
"  and  do  thou,  my  unfortunate  friend,  forgive  me  for  having  reposed 
thy  holy  confidence  in  so  disdainful  a  being,  upon  whose  afiection 
thou  hadst  so  fully  relied." 

Ijady  Mary  stood  still ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  constraint  she  had 
imposed  upon  herself,  in  order  to  preserve  her  calmness  of  mind, 
her  anxiety  was  fully  roused,  and  could  not  be  so  easily  quieted. 
Membroke's  last  reproach  had  deeply  wounded  her,  and  she  said, 
with  a  trembling  Toice, 

"  God  is  my  witness  that  I  would  go  with  you,  even  on  foot,  like 
a  beggar,  to  the  furthest  end  of  the  earth,  to  seek  and  to  serve  him 
—could  I  believe  all  that  you  have  told  me  j  but " 

She  was  silent.  Grief  and  disappointment  were  so  eloquently 
deleted  in  those  lovely  features,  that  even  Membroke  was  touched^ 
and  he  inwardly  resolved  that  she  should  be  his  wife ;  and  having 
made  this  virluous  resolution,  he  determined  so  much  the  more 
boldly  to  use  every  imaginable  means  to  get  her  into  his  power. 

**  How  can  I  believe  these  assertions  ?"  said  he,  with  undisguised 
arrogance ;  **  for  certainly  your  sympathy  for  your  natural  relations 
appears  to  yield  to  that  which  you  feel  for  this  Nottingham  family, 
who  are  but  strangers  to  you." 

On  the  previous  day,  Mary  would  have  repulsed  this  unjust  re- 
proach with  indignation,  but,  from  some  unknown  cause,  she  now 
only  inwardly  trembled. 

'*  I  know  from  your  uncle,"  continued  Lord  Membroke,  '*  that 
you  are  unacquainted  with  his  name.  You  mistake  if  you  suppose 
him  to  be  an  Earl  of  Mar.  You  have  already  begun  to  doubt  on 
this  point,  and  you  suspect  that  your  protectors  are  yet  more  in* 
credulous.  Why,  then,  was  your  interest  so  lukewarm,  that  you 
would  not  understand  my  relation  ?  The  whole  must  be  known 
tome." 

**  Bemember,  my  lorjj^"  said  she  proudly,  whilst  her  features 
Ln»  or  Fom.  Bom ^^-Vol.  T.  R 
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I^owed  with  indigoatioii,  **  thai  I  hftr»  aem  pernitteA  a  word  to 
escape  my  lips  except  whait  yovr  unportuDtMa  have  lanod  horn  tm 

— ^that  I  hare  never  asked  a  question  which  could  lead  to  the  pro* 
longaticm  of  the  hated  constraint  caused  by  your  presence — that  I 
hare  never  even  supposed  it  possiUe  that  job  could  know  anTthing 
of  those  whom  I  honour  too  highly  to  helieve  that  70a  can  he  their 
amhassador.  A  name,  however  important,  when  pronooooed  fagr 
you,  would  have  no  more  influence  with  me,  than  that  which  I  have 
already  known  as  assumed  or  fictitious*  Relinquiah,  tfaen^  the  cob- 
fidence  with  which  you  seem  inclined  to  call  me  to  accouBt.  Yob 
are,  and  will  ever  remain,  a  total  stranger  to  me.^ 

She  hastened  on,  and  Membroke  felt  wiikh  great  dissaiisfaetioB 
how  much  more  difficult  every  step  became  to  htm.  He  tried  to 
overtake  her,  and,  in  spite  of  Gaston,  who  pressed  between  him  and 
his  mistress,  he  came  quite  close  to  her,  hepcng  tha4  they  wonld  be 
seen  by  those  in  the  breakfast-room.  Thia  would  fkvour  his  design 
of  letting  it  appear  that  there  was  a  confidential  understanding 
between  tb&m,  which  he  hoped  wonld  shake  the  good  opinioB  of  hex 
protectors,  and  thus  render  her  agam  helpless  and  isolated. 

'*  Your  anger,**  he  began,  <*  although  I  am  ahrayB  ita  object; 
bears  witness,  against  your  ioclinatiooy  to  the  kindness  of  yonr  heart; 
and  this  was  necessaiy  to  me,  for  I  can  soon  give  you  a  proof  of  the 
effect  of  which  I  am  certam.  I  am  in  hourly  expeotation  of  the 
arrival  of  my  page  from  London,  where  he  resides^  and  who  will 
confirm  my  statement  Till  then,  my  request  shall  not  be  repeated; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  the  memory  which  you  hold  so  dear,  be  silent 
towards  those  wbo  appear  to  you  so  worthy  of  confidence.  Should 
my  page  return  without  bringing  me  any  tidings  thai  can  satisfy  you, 
you  shall  then  fix  the  day  of  my  departm  e^  and  I  can  only  xecammend 
you  to  the  protection  of  heaven/ 

Lady  Mary  did  not  answer,  bal  'feodieBvoBred  to  pass  htm»  ibr 
they  were  now  within  si^t  of  the  winio^  and  idie  saw.  tha  faauly 
at  breakfast. 

:"  •'  Whatl"  cried  the  Marchioness  of  Danville,  «  do  1  see  Brifi^? 
Is  not  that  our  Httle  mystery,  Ladyi  Melvils?  soni,  if  I  mistake  not, 
m  the  company  of  him  with  whodl  wib  saw  hir  last  fBg)it?.    Yet 


Aef  l^n  wasted  tci  prtyire  to  me  that  i  raw  WF»agf .  Lord  Onoioai, 
what  will  yon  saj,  now  tliat  the  nm,  instead  of  the  BM>on,  is  is  tfaft 
finnament?  Who  are  those  two  confidestial  persons,  who  are  hartenraf^ 
t0¥rards  ns  along  that  walk?  Look,  Lord  RiduncMid,  what  do  70a 
aay?**  added  die,  m  bitter  moc^rj,  **fbf  I  pereeire  that  Lord  Or- 
mond's  answer  dies  npOD  his  lips." 

'*  Without  doubt,"  replied  Lord  Ormond,  firmlj  and  gMIj, 
^  witbont  denbt  those  are  Lady  MelviHeand  Lord  lUtembroke.  Lady 
Meltille  Hkes  to  streng^en  her  mind  in  the  enjoyment  of  natiire, 
and  to  braee  her  nenres  m  the  morning  air,  whkh  gires  her  that 
Tigour  of  mind  and  body  that  so  de%hts  ns  all." 

During  this  discourse  Richmond  had  risen  from  his  seat  wkhent 
speaking,  and  hastened  to  open  the  door  for  the  Lady  Mary. 
Ormond's  attention  was  at  this  moment  attracted  by  OloDia,  who 
bad  left  her  seat  with  a  strange  manner,  and  having  saluted  tin 
duchess,  disappeared  through  the  open  door.  When  Mary  stoed  at 
the  entrance  of  the  saloon,  her  clear  eye  gkncing  on  all  present,  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if,  m  ^e  presence  of  these  noble  men,  the  demon 
that  had  followed  her  had  lost  its  power  oyer  her.  The  burden 
which  had  nearly  crushed  her  he»t  wa»  remoyed,  and  the  hope  of 
finding  peace,  happiness,  and  protection  among  those  before  her, 
came  like  an  angel's  greeting  to  cheer  her. 

With  childlike  reverence  she  approached  the  two  dnehesses,  who 
-sat  by  the  fire,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  and  kissing  their  hands, 
received  from  each  a  kindly  greeting. 

*•  Here,  my  lady,*  cried  Lady  BanviSe^  **  here  is  room  enoogh 
fbr  you.  Yon  make  it  diilBcult  fbr  any  oiaee  to  enjoy  you»  comptny. 
When  I  saw  you  witii  Gaston  in  the  park,  I  tried  to  overtake  y«i) 
that  yon  might  ieaeh  me  the  pleasures  of  an  autmnn  morning;  bnt 
I  soon  found  that  yon  had  chosen  another  popil  for  to-day  ;  and 
when  J  saw  Lord  Membroke  hasten  after  yen,  I  feared  to  distiirh 
yon,  and  returned  to  my  warm  room.  I  should  on  no  account  teve 
n^aslbed  such  a  long  waik<  of  inslraelion  ae  yen  have  taken  your 
isenprinlon'*" 

Mary*  had  approached  the  huiy  at  the  ceanBeneeBient  of  iUi 
i(Mre0%  bnt  as  it  preoeeded  she  stood  still,  and  brifeeld  with  ast#* 
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nisbuient  the  bitter  «niile  which  oyerspread  the  features  of  the  mar- 
chioness. She  did  not  expect  sach  ill-humour,  and  she  doubted 
whether  she  heard  rightly ;  but  when  she  perceived  that  her  meeting 
with  Lord  Membroke  was  looked  upon  as  concerted,  she  felt  herself 
agitated  with  scorn ;  and  as  she  drew  herself  up  with  a  dignified  air, 
her  cheeks  were  sufiused  with  a  brilliant  red,  whilst  with  a  proud 
glance,  that  astonished  Richmond,  she  said, 

'<  I  mnst  suppose,  my  lady,  that  you  jest.  But,  in  your  lively 
humour,  you  seem  not  to  be  aware  that  you  have  chosen  a  subject, 
which,  even  when  mentioned  only  in  jest,  afironts  a  woman ;  and 
I  regret  that  I  should  be  compelled  thus  to  remind  you  of  your  mis- 
conception." 

"  Pardon,  proud  child  T  replied  the  marchioness,  endeavouring 
to  restnun  her  anger :  **  if  you  expect  to  find  me  as  curious  a 
scholar  as  Lord  Membroke,  you  will  be  mistaken.  Permit  me, 
then,  to  show  yon  your  mistake.  But  yon.  Lord  Membroke,  are 
become  cool  in  your  knight's  duty.  Why  do  yon  not  confess  to  us 
the  accident  to  which  your  sentimental  meeting  must  be  ascribed  ? 
Can  yon  not  do  so  ?"  added  she,  laughing ;  for  Membroke  shrugged 
his  shoulders  with  a  dubious  smile. 

**  How  may  my  mouth  contradict  what  the  beautiful  Lady  Mel- 
ville has  so  distinctly  explained  ?''  said  he. 

These  words  were  designedly  spoken  in  a  half  whisper,  but  they 
were  distinct  enough  to  be  understood  by  those  standing  near,  and. 
the  laugh  of  the  maichioness  completed  the  insult.  Happily,  Lady 
Mary  had  not  heard  them ;  for  the  old  duchess,  who  always  k^t  a 
watchful  eye  upon  her  guests,  attracted  by  the  elevated  voices  at 
the  other  end  of  the  room,  had  sent  her  page  to  call  her  young 
friend  to  her  side.  Already  had  the  lovely  girl  forgotten  all  her 
troubles,  and  had  taken  her  place  beside  the  old  lady,  not  foreseeing 
die  continuance  of  an  insult  which  she  thought  she  had  sufficiently 
repulsed. 

Richmond  followed  her.  Whatever  might  have  been  his  inmost 
feeling  at  seeing  her  again  with  Lord  Membroke,  whose  well-known 
character  would  injure  the  reputation  of  any  woman  who  appeared 
to  Gonrt  his  acquainlancc,  the  manner  in  which  Lady  Melville  had 
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been  affected  by  the  insinuations  of  the  malicious  marchioness, 
seemed  to  him,  at  all  event-s,  revolting.  But  whilst  he  thought 
himself  obliged  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  he  could  not  bear  that 
any  one  should  insult  an  unprotected  creature  in  the  house  of  one  oi 
his  relations.  Conscious  of  the  respect  paid  to  his  character,  he 
contradicted,  by  his  politeness  towards  the  guilty  one,  all  that  had 
jnst  been  said.  At  breakfast,  he  attended  to  her  with  the  most 
amiable  gallantry,  and  the  constraint  which  he  imposed  upon  himseL 
yielded  before  the  pleasure  which  all  felt  in  Mary's  presence.  Her 
mind  seemed,  on  this  occasion,  to  possess  a  peculiar  elasticity,  and 
joy  had  so  completely  taken  possession  of  her  heart,  that  it  overcame 
all  passing  impressions.  Her  emotions  only  rendered  her  more 
lively,  and  more  attractive  than  ever.  Her  wonderfully  clear  eyes 
danced  in  the  light  of  their  own  brightness,  and  the  play  of  ber 
features  declared  her  feelings  before  she  could  utter  them.  Rich- 
mond could  not  turn  his  eyes  from  her,  though  he  seemed  more  an 
observer  than  an  admirer. 

"  And  why  was  my  Mary  so  angry,  when  I  called  her  toi  me  ?" 
inquired  the  old  lady  affectionately. 

Suddenly  disturbed  in  a  lively  conversation  with  .Richmond  by 
this  question,  she  appeared  almost  alarmed,  and  looking  down 
gravely,  and  blushing,  she  remained  silent. 

**  I  was  nnpolite,"  said  the  old  duchess ;  "  I  ought  not  to  have 
disturbed  you  when  you  were  merry.  It  was  only  the  curiosity  of 
an  old  woman  that  moved  me  to  it,  for  1  cannot  allow  that  anything 
should  vex  you,  as  you  are  never  angiy  without  a  cause." 

Mary  kissed  her  hand,  saying,  "  the  feeling  of  your  protection 
ought  to  make  me  gentle  under  all  circumstances ;  but  I  have  much 
to  contend  with  in  my  impetuous  heart." 

The  old  duchess  pressed  the  hand  of  her  darling  as  a  favourable 
answer ;  and  Lady  Melville,  turning  to  Richmond,  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  said, 

'*  Oh,  my  lord,  how  I  hate  myself  for  this  easily-excited  impe- 
tuosity, and  for  being  so  little  able  to  control  it,  although  I  am  so 
conscious  of  it.  We  ought  not  to  disregard  a  premeditated  insult, 
but  yet  self-defence  leaves  a  thorn*  behind  it,  for  we  seldom  retain 
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onr  composme,  even  when  we  are  cayed  upon  te  (kfTmul  libe  rigfaC 
The  shame  of  others  easily  enters  into  onr  words,  and  ovt  «f  o«r 
self-defence  arises  a  desire  <^  neveng9,  whidi  woands  na,  and  mtkxn 
ns  nndervaloe  -onrselres.'' 

*'  Certainly,"  answered  Bicbmond ;  *'  and  dms  the  sltnation  of 
women  is  more  delicate  than  that  <)f  men.  We,  in  our  varied  wla- 
tions  of  life,  are  in  greater  danger  of  being  mbinderstood,  and  orast 
accustom  onrselyes  to  foe  so.  We  must  kam  to  hear  it,  in  ordec 
that  the  freedom  of  our  actions  may  nqt  be  limited  by  the  dangerous 
desire  to  avoid  it.  Firmly-grounded  respect  aiid  reverence  is  dften 
to  be  attained  only  by  hearing  unmerited  blame ;  and  it  bekngs  to% 
the  courage  of  true  virtue,  to  tmst  our  vindication  «ileailT  to  tbst 
justice,  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  is  the  reward  <3f  every  tr«e 
elibrt.  Yet  though  this  principle  is  of  avsul  in  genial  eases,  it  is 
not  so  to  a  woman,  who  suffers  t6o  much  under  the  lightest  sva- 
picion,  not  to  hasten  to  cast  it  from  her;  and  if  anger  trer  be 
allowable  to  her  sex,  it  is  then. 

«0h,  no,  no,"  cried  Lady  Mary^  quickly;  **  I  thought  only  of  the 
attamment  o!  a  softness  and  dignity  of  soul  which  sees  in  1^ 
accuser  or  calumniator  only  a  sufferer,  or  one  to  be  pitied.  If  we 
can  then  refrain  from  anger,  our  word  will  bear  so  much  the  nMSre 
the  character  of  conviction.  Men  should  avoid,  as  the  greatest  sin, 
the  giving  rise  to  anger  in  a  woman ;  •  for  even  were  the  gi*eater 
tight  on  our  side,  we  should  have  the  disadvantage,  because  WB 
have  stepped  out  of  our  proper  nature.  Discord  ronidns  within  us, 
though  we  may  have  won  the  most  brilliant  victory,  (Hi !  if  men 
knew  how  grateful  we  are  to  those,  in  whose  presence  we  can 
breathe  freely  and  fearlessly,  and  can  resign  ourselves  carelessly 
to  our  nature,  certain  of  their  protection,  and  of  their  noble  I'cgard. 
to  the  "fine  lines  of  our  happy  existence !" 

Bicbmond  raised  his  reflective  eye  to  her  at  these  words.  An 
iudescribable  feeling  told  him  that  it  was  he  whom,  with  such  elo- 
quence, sbe  had  described,  ile  acknowledged  to  himself  with 
delight,  that  s^e  nnderstood  and  trusted  him ;  and  when  his  ^plance, 
animated  by  this  feeling,  met  hers,  her  eye  fell,  veiled  by  its  long 
silken  lashes. 


]^  tiaie  WW  allowed  ikem,  to  struggle  with  this  embarrassment. 
Tb9  7<mng4cifiiieM  rofie  to  retire^  requestijag  Richmond  to  accompanj 
her.  He  kaew  that  the  hoar  for  his  heavy  task,  of  revealing  to  his 
mother  her  fiither'^  danger,  was  come,  and  it  required,  at  the  present 
moiBeBt,  great  self-control  to  bring  his  mind  into  that  state  ot 
prndeBoee  which  the  affiur  demanded.  He  succeeded  better  than  he 
had  expected.  He  seemed,  to-daj,  to  have  acquired  a  new  talent-— 
that  of  being  able  easily  to  comprehend  the  most  entangled  circum- 
stances. He  also  perceived  that  his  mother  was  in  good  spirits,  her 
anxiety  respecting  iiis  brother  being  considerably  alleviated ;  for  she 
had  received  an  afiectionate  letter  from  Robert,  who  had  spoken  of  his 
anion  with  Anna  Dorset  with  the  quiet  dignity  of  decision. 

The  duchess  looked  forward  with  joy  to  the  arrival  of  her  father, 
«ad,  ber  tnmt  in  Ms  high  character  was  so  great,  that  she  could  not 
beHe^e  he  coald  he  harmed  by  any  accasaiions.  Perhaps  Richmtnid 
OBght  to  have  lessened  this  proad  security;  but  he  could  not  afflict 
his  mothm^s  heart,  whea  she  had  just  beea  freed  from  her  uneasiness 
respectmg  her  eldest  son.  He  daily  expected  fiirther  tidings  from 
his  uncle,  aad  therefore  resolved  to  leave  her  i&  peace  a  little 
loi^5er. 

ffis  attempt  to  induce  his  mother  to  give  him  some  information 
respectiag  Lady  Melville  was  unsueoessfuL  She  answered  quietly, 
that  she  had  reserved  to  herself  some  considerations  on  the  subject, 
and  prohibited  all  eiyleavoors  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  her  former 
life,  sinoe  the  success  of  these  would  be  littie  advantageous  to  her 
boBOur  and  happiness.  She  preferred  giving  her  protection  without 
explanation ;  for  the  fear  which  affected  the  honomr  of  her  fiunily 
had  been  rranored  by  Robert's  good  sense  and  correct  principles. 

The  dndiess  then  mentioned  her  fnture  daughter-in-law  with 
pleasure,  and  also  talked  of  the  lovely  (Morna.  She  easily  perceived 
that  Lord  Ardiibald*s  Tiews  were  not  shared  by  Richmond^  for  he 
spckB  of  the  blooming  girl  as  of  a  plaything;  and«  with  that 
indifference  which  can  be  neither  praised  nor  blamed,  he  listened  to 
the  assoraaces  which  his  mother  gSTB  him,  of  her  remarkable 
qfialities  of  mind  and  heart. 

lltt  duchess  was  soon  silent  on  this  topic,  for  she  regarded  this 
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indiffereuce  to  a  girl,  whom  she  had  intended  for  a  daughter-in-law, 
SiB  an  affiont  to  herself  and  to  Olonia,  and  she  could  not  readily 
forgive  him.  She  did  not  take  leave  of  him  so  kindly  as  nsnal ; 
but  he  did  not  observe  her  coldness,  and  went  away  sunk  in  deep 
thought,  and  asking  himself  why  the  mention  of  Lady  Melville,  who 
was  no  longer  the  cause  of  her  anxiety^  should  put  her  so  much  out 
humour. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

The  old  dncbess  wished  to  retain  her  guests  with  her  until  she 
could  return  with  the  family  to  Godway  Casde,  and  she  was  there- 
fore unwearied  in  providing  for  them  an  agreeable  variety  of  pleasure 
and  amusement.  This  could  not  fail,  for  she  had  the  sui^est  means 
at  her  command  :  her  cheerfulness  animated  all,  and  her  smile  of 
approbation  rewarded  those  who  had  in  any  way  contributed  to  the 
amusement  of  the  others.  In  spite  of  this  banner  of  joy  waving 
over  the  party,  there  were  some  hearts  that  did  not  beat  in  unison  ; 
and  many,  oppressed  by  their  own  reflections,  only  preserved  that 
skilful  bearing  which  seeks  not  to  obtrude  its  own  afllairs  on  others. 

Lord  Ormond  was  one  of  the  latter  class.  His  feelings  had  been 
awakened,  and  he  confessed  to  himself  that  Lady  Melville  had  made 
him  familiar  with  love,  which,  only  a  short  time  before,  he  had 
thought  could  never  again  have  found  access  to  his  heai-t.  Now, 
however,  this  feeling  was  seconded  by  respect  and  sympathy,  which 
had  not  been  the  case  in  his  eailier  and  unhappy  attadunent.  He 
had,  from  the  first,  pondered  upon  the  difficulties  which  interpose 
themselves  to  a  union  between  one  of  his  own  high  rank  and  sitn- 
ation,  and  an  unknown  creature,  about  whose  former  life  hung  so 
much  that  was  doubtful  and  mysterious. 

But  there  was  one  difficulty  which  appeared  to  him  still  more 
formidable  :  it  was  whether  he,  so  much  her  senior,  could  win  the 
heart  of  this  beautiful  young  angel ;  and  he  prepared  himself  for 
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any  sacrifice  which  such  a  union  might  require.  If  his  wife  should 
not  be  received  at  court,  he  resolved  to  leave  London,  and  reside 
on  his  own  estate,  which  he  would  render  worthy  of  her  presence 
by  means  of  all  that  cultivation  and  art  could  accomplish.  But  he 
dreaded  to  hasten  the  decisive  moment :  a  thousand  scruples,  a 
thousand  fears,  led  him  to  delay  it.  He  watched  her  closely,  and 
soon  perceived  that  her  childlike  repose  and  her  noble  equanimity 
began  to  give  way,  and  that  a  melancholy  took  possession  of  her, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  some  secret  grief. 

He  tried  in  every  way  to  soothe  her,  and,  without  reference  to 
himself,  to  impart  to  his  expressions  a  consolpg  tone.  He  endea- 
voured to  guard  her  from  the  obtrusiveness  of  others,  and  to  pro- 
tect her  agamst  any  misinterpretation  to  which  her  sorrowful  looks 
and  manner  might  give  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  she  appeared  to 
regard  him  as  a' faithful  friend  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  it  was 
only  in  his  pi*esence  that  she  succeeded  in  regaining  that  repose 
which  she  sought  among  all  around  her.  How,  therefore,  could 
Ormond  avoid  reliance  on  these  indications  for  the  fulfilment  of 
those  hopes  which  animated  him  ?  And  yet  he  dared  not  lead  her 
to  the  important  conversation.  Every  trial  to  obtain  her  confidence 
was  without  success,  and  especially  when  he  attempted  to  penetrate 
the  secret  of  her  acquaintance  with  Lord  Membroke,  the  slightest 
allusion  to  which  seemed  not  only  to  cause  her  great  disquiet,  but 
so  much  pain  that  he  had  no  desire  to  increase  it. 

But  however  strong  were  his  feelings,  he  had  been  too  long  ac- 
customed to  self-control,  and  sympathy  with  others,  not  to  parti- 
cipate in  all  around  him  ;  and  his  attention  was  attracted  by  Olonia, 
who  gave  him  cause  for  uneasiness.  This  sweet  impassioned  girl 
appeared  agitated  beyond  all  bounds:  she  seemed  in  a  continual 
struggle  between  laughter  and  teai*s  ;  and  here,  too,  was  he  disap- 
pointed. He  had  formerly  possessed  her  entire  confidence ;  but  now 
he  was  repulsed :  at  the  conclusion  of  his  grave  fatherly  exhort- 
ations to  control  her  excited  nature,  she  would  fall  weeping,  as  i^^ 
in  despair,  at  his  feet,  and  for  many  days  afterwards  a  look  from 
him  was  all  that  was  requisite  to  bring  tears  into  her  eyes. 

Ever  indulging  the  idea  of  a  union  between  Eichmond  and  Olonia, 
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he  began  to  Hunk  thst  ber  agitaticm  iras  oamed  hf  «  Mmg  «f 
attachment  for  him ;  and  tssnred  that  this  feeling  wmM  be  impor- 
tant for  her  whole  Mfe,  he  praj«d  to  hearen  that  Bhe  nught  be 
happy  in  her  hnre,  fbr  che  mislbrtiiiie  of  naraqnted  affectitHL 
appeared  to  him  eipeelaJly  dajigenxis  to  one  of  her  diapoeition.  Bat 
regarding  Richmond's  feeiings  he  ir»  more  and  BMre  UBcertain,  as 
the  former  had  become  grave  in  his  deammovr,  ttd  held  mere  than 
nsnallj  aloof  from  ail  interooiirae  with  tiie  yoong  hidy.  Ormond's 
earlier  supposition,  that  BtefamoDd  had  been  penetrated  bj  Lady 
Mar/s  charms^  did  pot  seem  to  be  oorrect,  ibr  he  apparently  avoided, 
her,  and,  burying  himaelf  in  his  «rwn  room,  ap^it  a  great  portion  of 
his  time  in  reading  and  witdng.  Ormoad  therefore  oondaded  that 
his  melancholy  was  to  be  impoted  to  the  eitnatkm  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol,  which  became  every  day  mere  throateniDg. 

A  striking  erent  at  h»t  led  Ormoad  to  take  the  dedsiTe  atep 
towards  Lady  MdriUe.  The  yoaager  part  of  the  company  had  one 
morning  readied  the  court  of  the  castle,  on  their  return  from  their  ride, 
when  Lord  Membroke,  hastening forwud,  addressed  a  young  mania  a 
travelliDg  dress,  who  stood  waiting  amoag  the  seryants,  and  who^ 
seizing  the  earl's  bridle,  gave  falm  a  packet  Lady  Mdviliey  who 
was  riding  between  Omond  and  Lady  Arabella,  now  entered  the 
coart.  As  she  alighted  from  her  horse.  Lord  Membroke  a^ntMched 
her  with  a  triumphant  look,  and  holding  the  packet  high  in  the  air, 
called  out,  significantly, 

*^  I  hare  the  honour,  my  lady,  to  annoance  to  you,  that  my  page 
is  returned  from  his  journey." 

Lady  Mary's  face  became  suddenly  pale,  and  when  Membroke 
approached  her,  with  a  sodden  shriek  ahe  fell  frunting  nptm  Ab 
ground.  AH  was  now  oonftsioa  and  alarm.  Bichmoad  pushed 
aside  Lord  Membroke,  who  wanted  to  assist  her,  and  raising  her 
up,  he  ordered  a  chair  to  foe  brought.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and 
saw  Bichmond ;  but  they  immediately  closed  again,  aad  she  seemed 
deprived  of  the  power  of  utterance.  As  sooa  as  the  chair  was 
brought,  Bidimond  placed  her  upon  it,  and  leaving  her  to  the  care 
of  the  women,  be  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  off  slowly  in  the 
dvection  which  the  party  had  just  quitted. 
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Lord  Ornoud  passod  aewoA  haan  in  las  roMOp  in  tlte  omxC; 
violent  ai^ltaiioD.  Me  could  no  longar  mifier  tUsMofted  beii^  ia 
ittiBiia  snlgect  to  dke  peraeentkms  of  a  aum^  who  appeared  to 
exerciae  sDiiie  nnknovm  pover  OTer  ker,  which  f^  fek  beriwif 
coHpdled  to  acknowiedfe,  mlthoogh  at  the  asam  time  it  Med  her 
mind  with  dread*  fie  woold  at  once  offer  her  his  proteddon,  and,  as 
her  betrothed,  secnre  ^  right  to  share  her  sonrows*  and  to  remote 
from  her  whatever  i^iiessed  her.  To  be  reseiTed  amj  bng«r 
appeared  to  him  coward! j  weakness,  and,  reaofaite  in  his  porpose, 
he  hastened  to  iaqnire  afiber  her  health. 

Meanwhile,  Lovd  Membroke,  followed  by  his  page*  retiied  to  his 
apartment.  To  his  nnspeakai))e  joy  he  fonnd  eadosed  in  Bai^ing^ 
ham's  packet  a  second  ietter,  sealed  wi&  the  prmce's  signet  ring, 
and  addressed,  '<  To  the  Lady  Mary  Melville.''  T^  gave  Lim  so 
mnch  pleasure,  ^at  he  had  nearly  forgotten  Buckingham's  letter, 
while  he  gave  his  page  direetioBs  which  the  cnnniog  boy  knew  in- 
dicated a  sndden  departnre.  We  will,  meanwhsie,  examine  the 
contents  of  Boekln^iaim's  ^istle : — 

^  Yon  hare  again  proved,''  he  wrote,  *'  that  jon  are  good  ix 
BOthHig  bat  what  lies  withki  the  scope  of  a  sensetess  injtrigae  with  a 
woman;  and  oonld  I  fioA  anotiber  of  my  creatures  to  do  my  business 
in  Iftot  old  owl's  nest,  and  with  those  paragons  of  virtue,  the  Kot« 
tinghams,  T  woald  commaad  yon  to  qait  the  field.  For,  as  yon  relate 
the  affair,  it  is  only  to  clear  too  me  that  you  have  Intimidated  <he  girl 
hdore  you  bate  made  sure  of  her.  Yon  have  forgotten  that  I  not 
only  commanded  yon  to  carry  her  off,  bnt  also  to  remember  that  she 
is  my  niece,  who  is  somewhat  too  far  above  yon  to  risk  your  neck 
by  your  usual  plans.  Enough.  Yew  have  but  one  merit — that 
yon,  as  a  degenwato  relation  of  the  hease  of  Nottingbam,  can  remain 
longer  among  them,  and  therefore  I  do  not  remove  you  from  your 
office.  Hence  j<m  are  permitted  to  give  me  some  further  proofs  of 
your  behavionr,  and  of  your  hitherto  inexperienced  wit. 

•*  Your  idea  of  the  letter  is  not  amiss,  and  if  *e  follows  you 
wifh.her  free  will,  you  will  thns  be  protected  in  ease  of  pursuit; 
iMongh  I  a<^owledge  that  it  would  avail  her  little  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  if  she  were  known  to  have  fled  with  you.     Besides,  he- 
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fore  the  high  ai'eopagns  of  the  Noitinghams.  will  the  niece  of  Back- 
ingham  be  estimated  at  her  full  visdue  ?  It  is  aa  excellent  joke, 
that  I  now,  without  their  suspecting  it,  withdraw  an  object  out  of 
their  hands,  who  would  be  of  great  importance  to  them  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Bristol's  affairs.  This  much,  however,  is  certain: 
Charles  sighs  for  this  girl  like  a  mother  for  her  child ;  and  were  the 
Nottinghams  his  most  bitter  enemies  (which  thej  are  not),  he 
would  think  nothing  too  great  to  requite  the  service  they  have  ren- 
dered him  in  saving  her  life,  and  would  repay  it,  even  at  my 
sacrifice,  with  Bristol's  pardon.  Therefore  the  time  draws  nearer 
when  the  will  and  the  power  must  both  be  given  into  one  hand , 
for  Father  James  looks  likes  the  faded  tapestry  in  an  ancestral  hall, 
and  he  even  forgets  all  about  Baby's  union  with  France,  and  thinks 
the  Infanta  is  expected. 

"  Hasten,  then,  to  bring  her  here.  I  have  more  to  consider 
than  this  maiden ;  and  yet  she  must  remain  in  my  custody  until 
those  prudent  French  lords  have  brought  me  their  princess, .  and  the 
action  is  finished  which  shall  overthrow  the  haagfaty  Bristol.  Then 
shall  France,  who  now  hopes  to  triumph  over  my  influence,  learn 
that  Buckingham  holds,  in  the  person  of  an  acknowledged  niece, 
power  to  neutralize  the  charms  of  their  princess ;  whilst  the  proud 
Dachess  of  Nottingham,  who  once  despised  me,  shall  learn  to  lament 
that  she  had  not  known  Buckingham's  niece,  that  thereby  she  might 
have  saved  her  father. 

"  Jf  you  behave  modestly  and  prudently,  yom*  merit  will  be  re- 
wai*ded  by  the  maiden's  fattier.  But  be  quick,  and  let  me  no  longer 
hear  that  you  dare  not  take  her  away  by  force.  If  she  does  not 
follow  you  willingly,  yon  must  take  her  by  force  ;  for  she  must  dis- 
appear before  any  presentiment  of  her  value  becomes  public.  Be- 
member  that  I  do  not  set  my  foot  out  of  England  until  I  have  her 
safe.  You  will  find,  in  Berry-street,  everything  ready  for  her 
reception,  and  fitting  to  the  rank  which  she  will  receive  when  she 
enters  my  hou*.  Bring  me  forthwith  the  news  of  your  success; 
and  then  have  the  honour  of  accompanying  me  to  France,  where  I 
go  to  receive  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Henrietta,  aud  to  see  the  love- 
liest of  women. 
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"  Why  were  you  not  here  to  help  me  laugh,  when  Thomson's 
practised  pen  composed  the  letter  to  my  shy  little  niece?  I  swear 
to  yon,  that  I,  who  daily  see  the  prince's  writing,  conld  not  have 
distinguished  any  difference.  She  also  knows  the  signet  ring;  for 
Charles  talks  the  whole  day  of  the  admiration  which  he  and  that 
stiff  fool,  the  Duke  of  Nottingham,  had  for  the  thing. 

"  Now  all  will  he  right  for  me;  for  I  perceive  that  this  embodi- 
ment of  the  saints  has  placed  me,  as,  a  near  blood  relation,  in  a  sort 
of  sanctuary,  and  that  she-  regards  my  name  with  proper  reverence. 
I  have  written  too  much — more  than  you  deserve.  I  fear  it  is 
rather  tedious,  but  sometimes  I  think  that  you  will  fail  me.  Your 
debts  are  paid,  and  the  steward  at  Berry-street  has  some  money 
for  you. 

"  Buckingham. 

"  N.B.  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  uncle's  letter,  that  yon  may  know 
what  it  contains." 

It  ran  as  follows : — 

'*  Delay  no  longer  to  follow  the  only  one  who  can  undertake  the 
dangerous  task  of  leading  thee  to  me !  A  terrible  fate  makes  the 
noblest  of  men  my  bitterest  enemy  :  you  cannot  trust  yourself  to 
them  without  bringing  mc  into  the  greatest  misery.  Believe  not 
that  I  am  blind  to  the  follies  of  him  in  whom  you  must  confide,  but 
there  is  no  choice.  He  is  devoted  to  me:  I  have  proof  of  it.  His 
soul  is  courageous  and  true.  Follow  him  Mrithout  delay.  In  your 
arms  I  can  weep  away  the  grief  that  devours  me.  I  attach  no  sig- 
nature: you  know  my  hand  and  seal." 

Truly  Membroke  was  little  edified  by  the  contents  of  this  letter  ; 
but  even  his  thoughtlessness  at  once  saw  the  journey  to  France  in 
the  background,  and  in  the  next  moment  the  certainty  of  having 
this  proud  woman  in  his  power.  Nothwithstanding  Buckingham's 
threats,  he  resolved  to  manage  things  in  his  own  way,  and  thought 
only  of  .winning  her  for  himself;  for  with  his  want  of  all  respect  to- 
wards womcin,  he  doubted  not  that  a  flight  must  lead  to  a  thousand 
circnmstaoces  which  he  could  turn  to  his  own  advantage. 

For  the  rest  of  the  day.  Lady  Mary  remained  with  Arabella  in 
lier  room.    Ormond  and  Membroke  were  tiierefore  both  compelled 
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to  restrain  their  impatience  till  the  foUowmg  day.  When  aiie  q>- 
peared  at  breakfast,  nmxt  raoming,  she  betrayed  tiie  most  eritoit 
signs  of  grief.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  eyes  stared  so  coldly 
around,  and  with  an  expression  so  incoi»BolaUe»  that  no  one  conld 
behold  her  without  the  greatest  sympathy.  I^e  looked  from  one  to 
another,  and  then  drew  her  seat  to  the  young  ladies,  who  lavished 
upon  her  marks  of  the  purest  tenderness. 

Oi-mond  remained  at  some  distance  from  her,  in  the  agitated  mood 
which  a  moment  of  such  great  importance  is  Iftely  to  produce;  but 
Membroke,  enjoying  his  proud  security,  did  not  court  her  favour,  ^t 
attainment  of  which  was  so  doubtful.  He  annonnoed  to  the  old  lady 
that  he  must  depai*t  for  London,  his  majesty  having  had  the  goodness 
to  include  him  in  the  embassy  that  was  setting  out  for  France,  headed 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  relative  to  the  approaching  marriage 
solemnities.  This  news  was  heard  with  as  much  sorrow  as  polite- 
ness required,  and  the  eai'l  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  laAj 
Danville. 

Richmond  alone  approached  the  liady  Maiy,  his  voice  trembling 
03  he  addressed  her  ;  and  when  Mary,  affected  by  the  tremulovs 
tones,  raised  her  heavy  eyes,  they  met  such  an  overflow  <rf  feeing 
in  his  countenance,  that  in  a  moment  the  warm  life  retnmed  to  her 
heait,  and  her  features  resumed  the  magic  expression  so  pecufiar  to 
them.  Eichmond  conM  not  mistake  the  cause  of  this  change,  and 
lie  gave  himself  up  to  the  seducing  pleasure  of  animatiBg  the  mind 
of  this  lovely  being.  They  had  both  nearly  ^gotten  Ae  world 
around  them,  when  Richmond  perceived,  loo  kite,  the  eyes  of  ha 
mother  fixed  upon  them  in  strict  examination.  He  no  longer  heard 
what  Mary  said ;  but  once  more  he  looked  npoa  her  as  if  he  would 
carry  away  her  features  in  hid  heart,  and  then  1^  her,  with  tlie 
cold  politeness  which  he  had  formerly  thonght  iti^  to*  her  oircim* 
stances. 

Mary  sank  afresh  into  die  apA%  from  whieh  Ao  had  been  ftr  a 
moment  aroused  ;  and  upo«  Lord  Membroke  sppMuciuAg  her,  and 
requesting  a  co|i^renee,  she  bowed  her  head  assentiligl^  wMi  an 
expression  of  resignatiott,  as  if  no  powo*  on  earth  eould  tnra  the 
threatening  sword  from  her  head. 
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**Bpnk  qttidUy  whatever  I  hft?e  to  hear  from  you,  my  lord," 
said  she,  on  seing  him  approach  her  in  the  apartment  where  he  had 
requested  aa  audience.  She  had  summoned  all  her  strength  and 
presence  of  mind,  in  order  not  to  sufbr  herself  to  be  surprised  or 
led  away,  and  she  still  hoped  that  he  would  not  be  able  sufficiently 
to  proire  the  power  he  had  over  her.  Membroke  found  it  easy  to 
play  the  modest  man,  lor  in  the  next  moment  he  might  proclaim  his 
triumph.  Whikty  Iherefore,  he  respectfully  oflfered  her  a  seat,  he 
remained  at  a  proper  distance,  standing  before  her. 

"  My  lady,"  said  he,  "  my  words  shall  not  weary  you  long.  I 
am  only  the  bearer  of  a  letter,  which  will  probably  speak  more 
eloquently  to  you  ;  and  I  remain  here  simply  to  receive  your  com- 
mands, a^r  you  have  learnt  its  contents." 

Saying  this,  he  opened  a  portfolio  onder  the  sharply  scrutinizing 
gaze  of  the  lady,  and  took  out  the  fatal  letter.  Deadly  paleness 
changed  to  a  vivid  flush  in  Mary's  countenance,  as  he  respectfully 
gave  her  the  paper.  Bat  when  she  saw  the  ever-dear  traces  of  her 
uncle's  handwriting,  and  recognised  his  seal,  her  feelings  gave  way, 
and  she  sank  back  in  the  chair,  weefung.  She  would  have  despised 
herself  could  she  now  have  doubted ;  and  before  she  knew  the  con- 
tents, she  had  resolved  to  suppress  all  timidity,  and  follow  the 
orders  given  her.  With  childish  reverence  she  read  the  loving 
words,  which  expressed  so  much  grief,  affection,  and  trust;  then 
pressing  them  to  her  hearty  she  raised  her  swimming  eyes  to  heaven, 
and  arose,  fully  determined,  from  her  seat 

^^  I  am  now  convinced  that  my  uncle  himself  calls  me;  that  he 
desires  silence  towards  my  benefactors;  and  that  there  remains  no 
other  means  of  fuifiUing  the  commands  of  my  only  surviving  rela- 
tion, than  by  folkywing  yon — and  secretly." 

She  said  these  words  with  a  reluetance  she  could  not  suppr^, 
though  resothred  j»  more  to  iiroiit  her  node's  confidant.. 

'^I  was  eertaon  yon  wtmld  decide  thua  correctly,'*  answered 
Membroke,  ^^  and  have  prepared  all  for  the  journey.  I  will,  if  you 
please  set  off  publicly  to-morrow  morning,  and  returning  in  the 
evenini^  wi^  a  Hmt  horse  md  proper  followers^  wait  for  you  at 
Oe  norAem  eitraatee  «f  the  pad^    Yo«  must  gp  there  as  soon  as  all 
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is  qniet ;  for  we  mnst  make  considerable  waj  daring  tbis  first  night, 
in  order  to  conceal  ourselves  from  certain  pnrsnit.'' 

He  had  hastened  to  saj  all  that  was  necessary,  expecting  her 
to  be  alarmed  in  the  first  moments  of  surprise.  She  stood  speechless 
before  him,  and  he  might  have  said  much  more  without  being  inter- 
rupted ;  for  while  he  traced  his  plan,  she  shuddered  at  the  fi*ightfal 
situation  in  which  she  placed  herself  by  this  decision.  Her  child- 
like love,  her  duty,  all  that  a  minute  before  had  raised  her  above 
every  consideration,  now  disappeared,  as  she  thought  of  the  famili- 
arity and  power  of  this  man  over  her,  and  of  the  shameful  suspicion 
she  should  leave  behind  in  the  circle  of  her  protectors.  The  dear 
images  of  these,  in  all  their  noble  virtue,  passed  as  a  warning  before 
her.  Ah !  how  difiicult  it  was  to  renounce  their  respect !  How  it 
aggravated  a  separation,  which,  even  without  this,  threatened  to 
break  her  heart !  She  weighed  the  possibility  of  being  able  to 
justify  herself.  She  would  send  them  a  letter,  which  should  confirm 
her  innocence.  But  her  courage  sank  at  the  thought ;  for  she  felt 
that  the  true  reason  only  could  justify  her,  while  her  flight  with  this 
man  was  an  act  which  must  weaken  the  general  assurance  of  her 
innocence.  Thus,  perfect  resignation  alone  remained;  and  her  pare 
heart  reposed,  full  of  trust,  in  Him  who  knew  her  innocence,  and  in 
whose  hand  it  lay  to  save  her  from  suspicion.  She  thought  with 
deep  sorrow  of  Richmond's  words — ^that  the  endurance  of  undeserved 
suspicion,  in  the  consciousness  of  a  nobler  intention,  was  to  be  re- 
garded, in  particular  cases,  as  an  appointed  task;  and  that  the 
dignity  of  this  Inward  consciousness  strengthened  itself.  This  was 
now  her  task,  and  she  dai*ed  not  say  to  him  that  she  was  about  to 
undertake  it.  She  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  her  grief ;  but  hence 
arose  strength,  leading  her  to  regard  her  situation  courageously  in 
all  its  threatening  aspect,  and  arming  her  unconsciously  against  it. 
She  thought  that  the  idea  of  her  suffering  relation  was  the  most 
painful  part  of  the  picture ;  and  she  resolved  to  be  all  to  him,  even 
at  so  high  a  price. 

''  Let  it  be  as  you  propose,"  said  she  to  Lord  Membroke,  who» 
without  speaking,  had  tried  to  read  the  quick  changes  of  her 
features.     **  I  also  beg  yon  to  pardon  my  ccmdact.    You  most  < 
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mj  fanlts,  of  which  you  were  the  cause,  by  the  maoDer  in  wfaiok 
yoa  appi'ised  me  of  jonr  niisslon.  I  am  bow  incHned  to  trust  jon. 
Be  carefal,  by  yoar  behaviour,  to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  do  so, 
and  to  make  it  my  sole  wish  that  I  had  never  known  yoit  in  any 
other  Hght  bat  as  the  confidant  of  my  nnele." 

Membi^oke  kneekd  to  hide  his  face  of  mockery,  smd  kissed  thd 
hem  of  her  dress,  while  declaring  that  a  crowned  king  eosld  not 
be  moi-e  holy  to  him.  A  suppressed  cry  from  Mary  caused  him  to 
start  up.  Spe^ichless  with  afiirigfat,  she  pointed  to  a  female  figure, 
Bot  unlike  the  Marchioness  of  Danville,  disappearing  into  the  imier 
room,  while  at  the  end  of  the  ball  appeared  Lord  Oi'mond,  hanging 
on  RichmcHid's  arm. 

"  Rise !"  cried  she,  impatiently,  "  and  disgrace  me  not  by  yonr 
conduct,  befd'e  the  time.'' 

Membroke  complied  with  this  petition  slowly  enough  to  make  it 
certain  that  both  the  lords  had  seen  him  at  her  feet,  and  bidding 
ber  adieu  confidentially,  he  left  her. 

The  unhappy  Mary  *was  not  aware  of  this ;  for  at  the  sight  of  the 
two  noblemen,  and  Membroke's  posture,  she  had  nearly  fainted, 
overpowered  by  the  Rightful  conviction  that  her  scrutiny  had  already 
begun.  She  felt  her  strength  again  fail,  and  again  she  asked  ha: 
conscience  if  it  were  necessary  so  cruelly  to  commit  herself.  Yes* 
even  the  doubt  occurred  to  her  as  to  the  request  of  her  uncle.  She 
felt  that  misery  and  trouble  must  have  weakened  this  honourable 
man's  superiority,  since  he  did  not  scruple  to  place  her  in  so  doubtful 
a  position.  "  But,"  said  her  gentle  heart,  "  even  then  must  I  go  to 
him  :  my  love  mast  console  this  noble  being."  She  was  res(dnte  ; 
and  a  loud  deep  sigh  ended  this  firightful  struggle. 

*^  Will  Lady  Mary  allow  no  one  to  share  the  grief  with  which  she 
seems  oppressed?'  aaked'a  geatle  but  agitated  voice ;  and  Muy, 
who  had  not  seen  any  one  approach,  beheld  Lord  Ormond's  syn^- 
thizing  face.  She  slowly  shook  her  bead,  and  her  lips  remained 
closed. 

**0,  ^ar  Mary!"  cried  he,  quickly,  "  why  has  only  one  the 
right  to  aijoy  yonr  coi^dence,  and  that  one  so  unworthy,  whilst 
Lib.  ov  Fob,  Rom«-- Vol.  V.  S 
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yon  are  surrounded  bj  the  truest  and  most  honourable  friends,  who 
would  think  no  effort  too  much  to  restore  your  peace  ?  Oh,  m^i 
lady,  have  compassion  upon  your  friends — upon  yom-self !  The 
burden  which  you  bear  is  too  heavy  for  you  alone :  choose  one  of 
us,  therefore,  that  he  may  be  happy  enough  to  bear  it  with  you." 
"  That  remains  in  the  hand  of  God,"  sighed  Mary,  raising  her 
eyes  in  faith  to  heaven.  Then,  overpowered  by  the  fervent  manner 
of  this  noble  man,  she  turned  towards  him,  and  holding  out  her 
hand,  said — "whatever  an  inexorable  fate  may  desire  of  me,  be 
sure,  my  lord,  that  I  will  remember  this  hour  of  your  true  sympathy; 
and,  however  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  acept  your  offer,  be  sure 
that  I  feel  its  value  deeply,  and  so  much  the  more,  as  I  respect  him 
who  so  generously  makes  it." 

"Oh,  *  cried  Ormond,  urgently,  "  if  you  respect  me,  if  you  trust 
me,  nothing  prevents  your  recognising  me  as  your  protector.  Oh, 
say,  what  bmds  you  to  this  unprincipled  man  ?  Why  cannot  you 
withdraw  yourself  from  his  influence  ?  Believe  me,  no  doubt  of 
your  angel-like  pm'ity  darkens  my  reverence  for  you.  I  am  certain 
that  deceptions  are  spread  around  yon,  and  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
virtue  which  makes  you  dependent  on  this  man.  Speak !  say  only 
one  word,  that  you  can  separate  yourself  from  him,  and  1  will 
oblige  him  never  again  to  approach  you.'' 

"  Oh,  no,  no!"  cried  Mary.  "  Stay  yom*  zeal.  Leave  him  in 
peace — follow  him  not.  I  dare  not  induce  it— -dare  not  permit  it !" 
Ormond  turned  away  in  speechless  grief;  but  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  unhappy,  and  the  frightful  thought  that  she  was  in  the 
power  of  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  but  what  was  disad- 
vantageous, conquered  every  other  consideration.  Whatever  he 
might  have  begun  to  suffer,  through  her  apparent  sjnnpathy  for  this 
mi^n,  he  could  not  leave  her,  and  with  renewed  feeling  he  turned 
towards  her,  saying, 

"  Dear  Lady  Mary,  regard  me  as  your  best  friend,  and  in  this 
character  my  words  deserve  your  attention.  My  heart  is  heavily 
grieved  at  the  state  in  which  I  see  you.  I  could  leave  you,  were 
you  haiq;)y;  but  you  are  not  so.  This  unhappy  man  has  not  been 
able  to  bring  you  peace  and  content  with  this  confidence.    Therefore 
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your  friends  cannot  remain  quiet ;  and,  believe  me,  whoever  knows 
you,  dear  Lady  Mary,  must  feel  an  interest  in  you." 

He  paused,  in  hope  of  an  answer  ;  but  her  lovely  face  only 
became  more  pale :  her  lips  opened,  but,  unable  to  speak,  anxious 
sighs  only  escaped.  Then  arose  to  the  unhappy  man  the  heaviest 
supposition,  but  which  he  could  not  suppress. 

"  I  cannot  leave  you,"  said  he,  making  a  motion  with  his  hand 
to  that  effect :  **  I  cannot  leave  you.  You  have  given  me  the  right 
of  a  friend;  and  be  not  angry,  if  my  care  for  you  makes  me  appear 
too  urgent.  Let  me  confess  the  greatest  anxiety  of  my  heart,  and, 
in  this  case  also,  reckon  on  my  boundless  devotion  in  any  assistance 
that  may  be  necessary.  I  ask  you,  has  the  pleasing  appearance  of 
this  man,  has  his  lively  conversation,  made  an  impression  on  your 
young  and  inexperienced  heart  ?     Do  you  love  him  ?" 

As  if  an  electric  shock  had  struck  her,  Lady  Mary  arose,  seeming 
to  burst  at  once  the  apathetic  bonds  in  which  she  lay  enchained,  and 
awakened  to  full  energy.  Her  cheeks  burning,  her  eyes  flashing, 
and  her  hands  pressed  to  her  heart,  she  cried  from  the  bottom  of  her 
soul,  ''  God  be  gracious  to  me,  my  lord  !  to  what  does  your  imagination 
lead  you  ?  How  could  you  think  this  ?  No,  no !  be  sure  that  I 
love  him  not,  and  never  can  love  him !  No,  in  justice  to  myself,  I 
declare  this  to  be  impossible !" 

She  bowed  herself  before  him  with  such  innocent  warmth,  that 
he  joyfully  believed  her;  and  had  she  seen  tho  expression  of  his 
countenance,  she  must  have  read  the  delight  which  the  belief  gave 
him.     His  moment  was  now  come. 

"  I  thinf  said  he,  trembling,  "  or  forgive  me  if  I  vex  you — be 
not  angry — ^but  let  me  proceed  more  earnestly  to  warn  you,  if  no 
feeling  binds  you  to  him." 

"  Noble  friend,  if  you  beliieve  me,"  said  Mary,  softly  and  gravely, 
"  prove  it  by  submitting  to  trust  me  without  reasons.  I  hope  to  be 
justified  before  God,  but  it  is  denied  me  to  be  so  before  men.     I 

must  this  time  follow  my  conscience.     I  stand alone,"  added 

she^  full  of  wo,  ^^  and  separated  from  my  natural  helper." 

^^No,"  cried  Ormond,  interrupting  her,  ''you  are  not  alone  :  it 
depends  on  you  only  to  bind  him,  whom  you  have  called  your  friend^ 
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for  ever  to  you  by  the  k^liest  bond?.  Yes,  ^ar  Ladj  Maiy,  X  eta 
no  longer  be  silent.  I  love  70a.  Say  that  yon  ml\  b&  mine,  aad 
make  me  the  happiest  of  mem.  Oh,  trust  me !  I  vili  honoiir,  pro- 
teet,  and  Ioto  you  ;  aad  the  whole  bwden  of  your  undeserved  fstt&y 
however  great  it  may  be»  I  will  take  upoA  me  :  your  angel  heart 
shall  breathe  freely,  and  you  will  feel  the  iuexpFessible  delight  of 
makiDg  nie  happy," 

Mary  had  regarded  him  with  an  expression  more  of  fear  than  jay» 
She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  as  if  slie  would  ai'ouse  her 
consciousness  ;  whilst  Ormond  luing  with  expectation  on  her  counte- 
nance, which  only  too  clearly,  evinced  ker  distress* 

«  You — ^yoa  love  me  l**  stammered  she  at  last,  almost  devoid  of 
utterance,  and  her  beautiful  eyes  filled  with  tears,  which  fell  upon 
Ormond's  hands  ;  while  he,  no  longer  master  of  himself,  fell  at 
her  feet.  "  Oh,  Lord  Ormond !  why  do  you  lo^'e  me  ?"  added  she, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  grief.  **  Oh,  why  me  ?  Yet  no — it  cannot  be : 
it  is  only  your  generous  zeal  tha£  leads  you  to  this  bellefl  No,  no, 
you  do  not  love  me,  but  would  save  me  from,  tho  inconsolable 
loneliness  in  which  J  stand.  Yon  would  save  me--*you  would  sacri- 
fice yourself,  in  order  to  free  me  frcmi  the  influence  of  that  man, 
whom  yon  describe  to  me  as  so  corrupting.  I  have  guessed  and 
acknowledge  the  generosity  of  your  heart.  Yet  I  cannot  siseept  the 
sacrifice  from  yon.  "Oh,  rise  I"  said  she,  urgently,  for  Orpioud 
bowed  his  head,  and  did  not  change  his  posture. 

"  What  I  propose,  is  no  sacriftse  on  my  part--4t  is  I  who  require 
a  sacrifice  from  you/'  said  Ormond,  struggling  to  obtain  composuse: 
"  I,  the  isolated  one,  sought  ik&  society  of  an  uigol*— the  aged  man 
has  the  feelings  of  youth,  and  experts  to  excite  those  feelings  ia 
others.  I  am  justly  punished :  my  suffering  is  the  punishment  for 
my  folly.  Yon  do  not  love  me — ^I  see  ili  dearlf  «  Althou^  you  do 
not  utter  the  word»  I  understand  yoi%  and  JB  will  endeavour  to 
survive  it" 

^For  God's  sak^  do  not  speak  tthus  T  cried  Masj,.  s^ed  wi^ 
almost  deadly  anfuiiih  ;  and  she  ad^seced  hastt^  towards  him,  u 
hie,  pale  and  treuUing,  stvore  to  support  hiflwelf  sgdnst  a  pillar. 
Tears  of  Utter  and  paia^l  sympakhy  steeamed  o^er  bar  checks 
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Bereft  of  all  timidity,  she  saw  <m\j  a  noble  safik'er,  and  a  suffisrer 
tbrongh  her.  Sbe  seized  hb  hand,  and  pressed  it  between  her  own ; 
she  sought  to  meet  his  eye»  in  order  to  ease  him  by  the  tenderest 
sympathy ;  and  had  Ormond,  is  tliis  painful  mom^^  ko^wn  how  to 
prize  the  warmest  feeling  of  B^tfidsbipy  he  msst  have  ho&x  consoled 
by  the  expression  of  her  beaiutiful  features. 

He  wrestled  with  his  dtaappointed  hope»  and  endeavouring  to 
conquer  his  agitation,  he  took  the  hand  which  ^  ext^ded  towards 
him. 

'<  Angel !"  said  he,  deeply  alfedied  by  her  innocent  and  tender 
care,  '^yon  cannot  do  harm,  although  yon  have»  in  one  instant^ 
changed  the  most  blooming  paradise  of  the  fatore  into  the  dreary 
wastes  of  the  desert.  I  will  leara  to  live,  and  to  endare  patiently. 
Forget  whsA  I  have  said  to  yon  ;  bat  forget  not  that  I  ever  remain 
your  truest  friend.  Promise  me,  as  a  slight  recompense  for  what 
I  ^ve  lost,  that  I  may  retain  the  privileges  and  rights  of  friend- 
8hq>." 

She  gently  placed  her  himd  in  the  one  whidi  he  offered  her.  '^  My 
noble  and  generons  friend,"  said  she  with  fervonr,  ^'^  perhaps  the 
moment  wOl  come  when  yon  will  be  reminded  of  this  right,  not  by 
my  lips,  bat  by  the  remembrance  of  me." 

She  was  silent,  for  she  felt  the  burden  of  her  futore  fate.  Or* 
mond  stood  still,  and  courageously  overcoming  his  gi'ief,  he  tamed 
his  thoughts  exclusively  to  her  mysterious  sitoation. 

^^Mttst  I  understand  your  words  as  implying  your  separation 
from  ns  ?  What  has  been  done  to  fri^ten  you  fix>m  this  place  ? 
Oh  !  believe  me  yon  are  loved  by  all :  each  member  of  this  family 
esteems  himself  happy  in  being  able  to  give  you  h(mourabIe  pro* 
tection  until  time  shall  have  explained  your  eircnmstanees.  Why 
will  you  not  contmue  to  receive  this  protection,  which  is  productive 
of  so  mnph  pleasure  to  thoee  by  wbcm  it  U  afforded  ?" 

Oppressed  in  spirit,  and  overcome  by  the  images  which  aiose  in 
her  fancy,  Mary  eoiid  not  reply»  Ormond  remained  standmg  be- 
fore her,  and  attentively  regarding  her,  whilst  his  mind,  violently 
agitated,  htin*ied  from  one  conclamon  to  anothar.  Saddenly  the 
btmds  seemed  toni  fron  his  eyes. 
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''  She  lovea !"  cried  a  voice  vithin  him,  and  involuntarily  he  ex- 
claimed, "  You  love,  Mary !  I  now  know  all — ^you  love  !" 

Mary  trembled,  laid  her  hand  npou  her  heart,  and  looked  up  to 
Lord  Ormond  with  an  inquiring  glance. 

*^  You  lore,  dear  lady,"  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  sympathy,  for 
she  seemed  to  wait  for  some  sound  from  his  lips  ;  and,  as  if  struck 
by  a  sudden  perception,  he  added,  with  the  force  of  conviction, 
"  you  love  Richmond !" 

Her  eyes  kindled  at  these  words,  and  pressing  her  hand  on  her 
heart,  she  sank  down  fainting,  without  a  sound.  Ormoud  repressed 
his  own  agitation  at  this  sight,  and  opening  the  casement,  he  placed 
her  gently  on  the  window-seat.  She  was  colourless,  and  resembled 
more  a  marble  statue  than  a  living  being.  Yet  a  smile  played 
round  her  mouth,  and  the  autumnal  sun  illuminated  with  pale 
golden  streaks  this  saintly  image. 

It  was  soon  evident  to  Lord  Ormond  that  she  was  reviving  :  her 
breast  heaved  as  gently  as  if  she  were  sleeping,  her  smile  became 
sweeter,  and  a  few  drops,  forcing  their  way  from  beneath  her  eye- 
lids, fell  like  pearls  upon  her  bosom.  But  she  did  not  open  her  eyes, 
and  Ormond  remained  watching  her  in  mute  expectation.  His 
words  had  unveiled  the  secret  ef  her  heart,  and  this  seemed  to  give 
him  so  powerful  a  right  over  her,  that  her  consciousness  was  lost. 
It  was  scarcely  a  swoon  by  which  she  had  been  overcome:  dreams 
and  realities  were  strangely  mingled  in  her  mind.  She  was  con- 
scious that  she  lay  on  the  window-seat,  within  reach  of  the  sun's 
rays;  she  knew  that  Ormond  stood  by  her  side,  protecting  her;  and 
yet,  without  any  transition  of  ideas  which  could  estrange  her  from 
the  reality,  it  seemed  if  the  as  bay-window  divided  itself  before  her, 
and  left  her  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  beautiful  landscape.  She 
appeared  to  be  sitting  upon  a  height,  from  which  she  overlooked  a 
beautiful  countiy,  rich  with  handsome  cities,  powerful  castJes,  and 
lofty  towers  and  cathedrals.  She  saw  distinctly  many  active  people, 
engaged  in  their  different  pursuits,  and  all  belonging  to  former 
times.  It  appeared  to  be  a  festival  day  throughont  the  land,  for 
the  crowd  poured  on  in  one  direction,  and  from  a  distance  came 
sounds  of  masic,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  men,  the  clang  of  arms. 
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and  cries  <^  joy.  An  enamelled  green  covered  the  hill  npon  which 
ahe  lay,  and  it  appeared  as  if  its  base  did  not  touch  the  ground.  She 
felt  a  soothing  pleasure^  a  heavenly  deliverance  from  all  earthly  care. 
Near  the  edge  of  the  hill  was  '  an  oak  wood,  upon  which  the  sun 
shone,  and  the  ground  glistened  with  the  fresh  green  of  the  moss, 
and  the  shadows  of  the  oak  leaves  danced  like  flowers  upon  it  Then 
she  heard  a  sacred  chorus  of  priests :  they  sang  an  Agnus  Dei,  and 
soon  they  appeared  on  the  wide  road,  walking  two  and  two,  with 
the  saints,  and  witli  sweet  boys,  who  bore  silver  vases,  from  which 
curled  the  blue  smoke  of  the  incense.  These  were  followed  by 
knights  in  golden  ai^mour,  and  wkh  waving  plumes.  Others  next 
boi*e  upon  their  shoulders  a  silver  coi&n,  surmounted  by  a  golden 
crown,  and  boys,  clad  in  dark  si]k  and  gold,  held  the  corners  c^  the 
royal  purple  pall.  Many  others  followed,  in  mourning  dresses;  and 
then  the  wide  road  was  empty,  and  only  the  sun  played  with  the 
leaves  upon  the  fresh  ground.  Lively  strains  now  resounded.  The 
wood  was  obscured,  yet  the  new  tones  were  those  of  trumpets, 
which  announced  a  marriage  feast;  and  soon  a  gorgeous  train  ap- 
peai'ed,  arrayed  with  all  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  regal 
pomp.  The  golden  stuffs  in  which  the  noble  dames  and  stately 
cavaliers  were  clad,  the  precious  stones,  and  the  many-coloured 
feathers,  sparkled  brightly  in  the  sun.  The  prancing  steps  of  the 
splendidly  adorned  steeds  appeared  more  inspired  by  the  trumpets, 
tban  guided  by  the  light  pressure  of  the  golden  bridles.  Beauty 
heightened  magnificence,  and  happiness  and  pleasure  joined  in  sweet 
harmony.  At  last  the  chief  attraction  of  the  train  approached. 
Two  charming  young  boys  led  a  milk-white  palfrey,  which  bore  the 
young  beauty,  who,  in  the  adornments  of  a  queen,  appeared  crowned 
with  leaves,  moss,  and  flowers,  like  a  wood-nymph.  She  had 
woven  a  web  of  delicate  threads  around  a  handsome,  regal-looking 
man,  who,  fervently  devoted  to  her,  was  chained  by  her  lovely  eyes. 
The  train  approached,  and  seemed  to  mount  the  hiU.  The  lovely 
woman  nodded  to  Fary,  and  raising  her  white  hand,  she  placed  her 
delicate  fingers  in  the  golden  circlet  of  a  crown,  which  she  extended 
towai'ds  her.  The  man  by  her  side  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked  ten 
derly  upon  her. 
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*^My  ynele!"  »h6  exclsmed*  Tht  whole  picture— ^he  sweet 
dream — fasd  disappeared.  She  stood  op  saddealj.  l>efoi*e  Lord 
OrmoBd,  who  was  imploring  her  to  awake.  She  looked  at  him 
with  the  sweetest  smile;  her  ejes  sparkled,  as  if  illmninated 
by  some  li^t  within,  and  soft  binshes  ooT«red  her  face. 

**  Yes/'  said  she»  as  if  Lord  QrmittDd  had  only  just  ^oken  the 
important  words — "  Yes,  you  have  said  it ;  I  know  it  now — ^I  kiv)? 
him !" 

She  pressed  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  fts  if  she  woold  secmre 
the  new-hom  convictk>n.  She  seemed  to  hare  forgotten  entirely 
what  Lord  Ormond  had  said  to  ^r  of  himself,  and  was  endearour- 
ing  to  make  him  the  confidant  of  her  now  intelligible  feeling.  Qr- 
mond  sank  down  kneeling  before  her,  his  face  hid  in  her  hands, 
which  she  had  allowed  him  to  take,  and  remained  mute  with 
emotion. 

A  load  coQvnlsive  sob,  close  to  her,  awoke  her  out  of  ho*  u- 
spired  I'everie.  Ormond  jumped  up,  and  Mary  looked  roand. 
Olonia  Dorset  stood  opposite  to  her,  weq)ing  bitterly,  and  her  pale 
face  bearing  an  expression  of  deep  despair.  As  soon  as  she  saw 
that  she  was  observed,  she  flew  to  Mary,  and  embracing  her^ 
said, 

'*  Hiou  lowest  him !  Oh  1  thou  happy  one  !  And  thee — how 
be  loves  thee  I  Oh,  take  him — ^take  him !  Olonia  can  die  for  yoa 
bo^ !  Yes,  you  belong  to  erne  another :  so  let  it  be.  How  oosld 
he  love  me,  when  thou  wert  present  ?  Oh,  Mary,  I  cosld  some- 
times even  hate  thee,  because  thou  bast  destroyed  my  happiness. 
Yet  I — I  cannot  hate  thee — I  can  only  love  thee  the  more  ;  for 
thou  appearest  to  me  yet  more  worthy  of  my  affection,  since  he  has 
awarded  thee  the  meed  of  his  love  i" 

*<  Oh,  God !"  exclaimed  Ormond,  qaite  distracted  on  perceiving 
the  grief  of  this  affectiooato  creature,  who  had  now  declared  what 
he  had  long  suspected — that  she  loved  Richmond  in  secret,  and  had 
been  unabie  to  resti^ain  her  feelings  on  learning  that  Mary  was  also 
attached  to  him.  His  heart  was  at  this  moment  divided  between 
hh  nieee  and  the  dear  object  of  Uis  iove.  Mary  pressed  Olonta  to 
her  heart,  without  speaking. 
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"  She  will  faint,"  said  she  gently,  and  wifch  Ormond's  assistance 
slie  placed  her  on  a  chair. 

^  Alas !"  said  Ormond,  sighing,  <<  mast  then,  too,  feel  the  pangs 
of  nnreqnited  love !  How  often  have  I  prayed  that  she  might  be 
spared  this  trial.  And  yet  I  gnessed  her  love — ^yes,  I  wished  it, 
liefore  I  could  suppose  it^  that  my  noUe  Bkbiaond  ^hoald  win  this 
high  prize.** 

'^  Yon  are  mistaken,'  said  Mary,  li^tly :  '*  Lord  Richmond  does 
not  love  me,  and  that  fediag  wliich  taoght  me  the  name  of  love, 
bas  no  response  in  his  bosom.  Okmia  bv^  not  Bichmond :  she 
loves  you,  dear  Ormond— -you  !  whilst  you  have  deceived  yourself, 
and,  till  this  moment,  have  overlooked  it  Wkbout  naming  you, 
she  long  since  betrayed  Irer  secret  to  m6»  and  1  hope  that  you  share 
iier  feeling.'* 

(^mond's  surprise  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  reply.  Her 
simple  and  decided  words  left  no  room  for  misinterpretation,  and 
the  conviction  of  the  truth,  supported  by  a  thousand  proofs,  forced 
itself  upon  him.  But  only  a  short  iime  was  aUowed  him  for  these 
thoughts.'  Olonia  recovered,  and  opening  her  eyes,  she  looked 
tetfderly  at  the  two  individuals  standing  befSore  her.  Then  taking 
Ormond's  hand,  and  placing  It  in  that  of  Mary,  she  said  gently, 

^  You  two  are  then  <me  :  and  thon»  best  and  dearest  of  mankind 
— ^ovL  wilt  be  happy  !" 

She  endeavx)ured  to  raise  herself,  but  was  obliged  to  be  mported 
by  her  two  friends. 

*  Olonia,"  said  Maiy  calmly,  "  thou  hast  joined  two  hands  which 
were  already  united  in  Mendi^p,  but  k>ve  wiU  not  fallow.  Now," 
added  she,  turning  to  Onnond,  "  leave  our  dear  Olonia  to  sxxj  care. 
I  will  take  her  away  in  safety." 

Ormond  pressed  the  bands  of  both  to  his  heart,  and  hastened 
away  in  increased  angvisb. 
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CHAPITER  XIX. 


The  following  day  was  the  last  that  Lady  liiary  was  to  spend 
under  the  protection  of  this  honourable  family,  and  she  had  the 
heavy  task  of  concealing  her  agitated  feelings.  If  anything  could 
counterbalance  her  anxiety,  it  was  the  explanation  which  Ormond's 
words  had  given  of  her  feelings ;  and  in  spite  of  outward  circum- 
stances, she  found  time  fully  to  und|rstand  herself.  She  was 
surprised  at  having  been  able  to  bear  this  so  long  Incomprehensible 
secret ;  and  she  blamed  herself  for  having  lost,  in  confusion  and 
disquiet,  that  love  and  joy  which  now  appeared  the  treasure  of  her 
soul,  ennoUing  her,  and  appearing  to  give  her  a  more  exalted 
being.  Her  clear  understanding  at  once  satisfied  her  that  these 
feelings  must  not  be  cherished,  and  that  she  would  only  be  worthy 
of  herself,  and  might  indulge  them  with  propriety,  when  she 
exercised  a  perfect  resignation. 

Thus  she  sanctified  her  thoughts,  and  when  she  looked  for\rard 
to  her  future  life  she  became  more  calm.  Her  mind  no  longer 
pondered  on  the  sacrifice  required  by  the  step  she  was  about  to 
take,  but  merely  on  the  doubt  whether  that  step  wei*e  the  right 
one.  The  only  thing  that  could  overcome  her  irresolution  was  the 
letter ;  but  even  the  dearly-loved  writing  could  not  assist  her  in 
conquering  her  reluctance  to  trave?  with  Lord  Membroke ;  and  after 
many  vain  efforts,  she  allowed  herself  to  yield  to  that  feeling. 

Strangely  did  she  meet  Richmond's  look  when  she  first  saw  him 
again  at  table,  and  she  would  have  borne  his  glance  with  difiiculty, 
had  not  her  perfect  resignation  made  him  appear  simply  as  the 
beautiful  ideal  of  her  love.  An  unspeakable  peace  penetrated  her 
heart,  and  she  descried  the  melancholy  expression  of  his  eye,  which 
gave  her  the  sad  conviction,  that  he  regarded  her  relation  with  Lord 
Membroke  with  compassion.  A  sigh  betokened  the  painfulness  of 
the  sacrifice  which  was  laid  upon  her  ;  but  she  felt  some  consolation 
in  the  thought  that  as  her  feelings  had  never  found  an  echo  in  hu 
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beart,  the  grief  that  she  now  felt  was  unknown  to  him.  "  Soon," 
thoaght  she,  "  will  the  event  take  place,  which  will  remove  me  for 
ever  from  your  pure  presence.  My  name,  will  then  be  coupled 
with  those  of  the  abandoned  ones,  and  you  will  blush  to  acknowledge 
that  I  was  ever  sheltered  under  your  roof." 

It  was  almost  a  blessing  that  Olonia's  situation  demanded  her 
care.  Mary  possessed  the  quality,  peculiar  to  women,  of  repressing 
her  own  feelings,  and  yielding  herself  up  to  the  interest  of  others. 
Thus  quickly  perceiving  Olonia's  condition,  'she  endeavoured  to 
rouse  her  to  exertion  and  strength.  A  long. conversation,  in  which 
she  carefully  avoided  any  reference  to  her  own  future,  showed 
Olonia  that  she  certainly  would  never  marry  Lord  Oi*mond,  and 
also  awakened  in  her  that  maiden  feeling  which  leads  to  self- 
control.  Mary  hoped  therefore  to  release  Olonia  from  her  impas- 
sioned condition,  and  to  gain  time  for  Ormond,  from  which  she 
anticipated  happiness  for  her. 

So  entirely  devoted  to  the  interests  of  others,  our  young  heroine 
had  but  little  attention  to  bestow  on  her  own  fate ;  but  when  she 
did  cast  a  glance  into  the  darkness  which  veiled  it,  the  image  of  her 
ancle  appeared  as  a  ray  of  light.  All  the  powers  of  her  noble  mind 
were  turned  to  this,  giving  her  that  quiet  gi-avity  which  moderates 
the  first  glow  of  happiness,  and  ripens  the  virtues  of  the  soul.  This 
evinced  itself  in  her  exterior,  and  her  manner  bore  that  gentle  dig- 
nity which  betokens  satisfaction  with  life. 

Membroke  could  not  overlook  this,  and  was  displeased  at  it ;  for 
he  would  have  preferred  to  see  her  weak  and  discomposed.  Her  dig- 
nity gave  him  less  power  over  her,  and  he  inwardly  cursed  her 
for  continually  offering  him  fresh  difficulties. 

When  the  company  arose  from  table,  the  younger  persons  betook 
iiiemselves  to  their  amusements,  but  Mary  could  take  no  part  in 
them.  Her  heai-t  longed,  with  childlike  fervour,  for  the  company 
of  the  duchess :  she  wished  to  pass  her  last  hours  in  her  presence, 
and  thus  strengthen  herself  for  the  future. 

With  a  shudder  she  saw  Membroke  take  leave  of  all  at  the 
table.  When  he  approached  her,  he  gave  her  a  confidential  look, 
and  whispered — "  I  shall  return  at  nine  o'clock."     Mary,  deeply 
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d,  forgot  the  rdation  in  which  she  stood  to  fain^  tad  «b- 
swered  him  with  a  look  of  contempt.  But  aU  saw  that  her  fiwi  mws 
flashed,  and  Richmond  tarned  away  and  left  the  drde. 

When  the  daoheas  had  departed,  Marj  remained  behind,  mat  m 
the  most  sorrowfal  feelings  at  the  thonght  of  bavii^  seen  them  all 
for  the  last  time.  She  took  leave  in  %{Hrit  of  each:  none  appeared 
too  insignificant  to  be  remembered  :  even  die  pages  and  senrsnts 
were  not  forgotten.  Lney  hung  apon  her  neck,  and  begged  her  to 
take  an  early  walk  with  her  on  the  following  momiag  ;  and  she 
was  immediately  surrounded  by  all  the  young  ladies,  requesting  h<r 
to  join  the  hunt  which  Richmond  had  fixed  to  the  morrow :  bnt 
she  could  not  deceive  him,  and  therefore  she  declined. 

Then  she  escaped  quickly  from  all ;  bat  finding  that  she  coald  not 
bear  to  be  alone,  she  resolved  to  put  into  ^xecation  her  intention  of 
visiting  the  duchess,  in  whose  presence  she  felt  herself  safe  from 
any  fresh  agitation.  Having  been  annoanced  hj  the  page,  ske 
entered  the  gothlc  room.  In  the  deep  recess  of  one  of  the  windows 
she  found  the  duchess,  and,  to  her  surprise,  she  b^ld  Lord  Rkh- 
mond  seated  on  a  stool  at  his  mother's  feet. 

'<  Welcome,  Lady  Mary/'  .said  the  dndiess,  whihit  BachmeBd 
j^rang  up  quickly.  '*  You  are  very  kind  to  wish  to  speaid  the 
afternoon  with  me,  when  all  the  rest  have  gone  off  in  search  of  other 
ei\}oyments.'* 

She  extended  her  hand  to  Mary,  who,  with  a  heavy  heart,  presaod 
it  to  h^*  lips. 

'<  And  yet,  my  lady,"  said  Mary,  ^*  I  fear  that  yon  hav«  been 
too  kind  in  receiving  me.  You  have  pleasant  EMM»ety— perhaf)s 
business/'  added  she,  looking  at  Richmond,  who,  hcd^i^  nameroBs 
papers  in  his  hand,  stood  speechless,  bowing  to  her. 

^<I  should,  in  that  case,  have  honestly  said  so,"  rqilied  the 
duchess.  *'  He  to  whom  I  say,  welcome,  may  be  sure  of  it  Bit 
down^"  added  she,  drawing  a  stool  for  Lady  Mary  near  her  own 
chair.  '<  And  you,  Lord  Richmond,  take  your  former  plaoe,  and 
read  me  the  conckisi(»i  of  your  lett^.  My  dear  Lady  Mary  wHly 
meanwhile^  amuse  herself  with  that  scmg." 

lUchmond  prepared  to  obey  his  mother's  command ;  and  ^ 
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after  yaA'ious  delajs,  he  found  the  sentence  which  Marj's  arriyal  had 
mtormprted,  he  r^ad,  with  a  vcnee  which  aitdeavoured  to  gain 
firmness, 

*'  Under  these  cireumstanees,  I  canaot  exactly  decide  when  it  will 
be  mj  happiness  to  embrace  yon,  my  dear  daefaess.  I  no^wise  wish 
that  yon  should  come  to  London ;  fdr,  in  the  prospect  which  opens 
Itself  to  us,  it  will  perhaps  be  granted  to  me  to  come  to  Godway 
Castle.  That  I  lon^  for  this,  and  wiU>  use  all  ia  my  power  to  hasten 
it,  yon  win  be  certain  of;  but  my  duchess  will  not  wish  that  any 
thing  shonld  be  improperly  haatened  in  an  afi^ir  on  which  her  father's 
honour  depends." 

"  That  be  before  God !"  said  the  duchess,  reyerentially  folding 
the  Earl  of  BrbtoFs  letter,  which  Richmond  gare  her.  '^  Yet  am  I 
of  opinion  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  think  carefully  of  these 
proofs.  Not  only  as  a  daughter  do  I  feel  myself  anxious  for  the 
honour  of  my  father,  but  as  an  Englishwoman.  For  say,  to  what  will 
it  come  with  a  country  in  which  men^  who  may  be  called  the  pillars 
of  the  state,  and  who  for  two  generations  have  enjoyed  the  honours 
and  respect  of  foreign  nations,  must  defend  themselves^  as  if  they  were 
unknown,  from  the  attacks  of  abandoned  upstarts,,  who  have  no  deeds 
to  speak  for  them.  England  will^be  confbonded  by  the  intelligence 
that  Bristol  stands  before  the  judgment-seat  of  parliament ;  and  fresh 
wo  win  attach  to  the  name  of  Buckingham,  who  spreads  such 
boundless  misery,  and  to  whom  posterity  will  adtcibnte  all  the  un- 
happiness  and  shame  of  this  period." 

Lady  Mary  shuddered.  The  strong,  bitter  words  of  the  irritated 
woman  betokened  the  catastrophe  in  which  her  own  fate  was  so 
mysteriously  and  dangerously  interwoveii..  They  mentioned  the 
name  of  Buckingham  in  connexion  with  the  same  cirenn»stances  thaii 
had  been  referred  to  by  Membroke,  and  thus  confirmed  the  trn^  of 
his  report. 

"  I  have  to  tdi!  yon  one  thing  more  of  Lord  Archibald's  sappo- 
sitions,  dear  mother,''  said  Richmondv  **■  His  activtiy  has  not  rested 
a  moment.  The  great  hindrances  which  the  watehfnlttess  of  Buck- 
ii^ham  laid  in  the  way,  are,  by  the^  he^^  of  a  powetlhl  secret.enemy». 
d^trcome;  and  they  have  found  the  traee  of  Lord  SaviQe^  who^ 
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after  the  recal  ofyonr  father,  purloined  the  important  docaments 
Tv'hich,  signed  by  Olivarez,  coniirmed  the  determimed  and  honourable 
conthict  of  the  earL  It  is  certainly  a  sorrowful  time,  when  Lord 
Bristol  requires  a  docnment  to  free  himself  from  the  shameful  sus- 
picion of  having  maliciously,  and  from  personal  reasons,  involved  his 
couutry  in  so  dangerous  a  war ;  but  since  it  is  so,  we  will  rejoice 
that  the  innocent  never  want  friends,  and  I^ord  Bristol  can  count 
among  his  the  highest  and  best  names  of  the  land." 

"  You  speak  truly,  my  son ;  but,  I  repeat  it,  I  fully  regret  that 
England  is  in  the  way  to  become  the  mockery  of  foreign  nations.'* 

"  Lord  Archibald,"  continued  Richmond,  "  appears,  moreover,  to 
expect  the  death  of  the  king.  His  fever  has  returned,  and  the  war 
with  Spain  is  a  fearful  prospect,  under  which  the  unhappy  old  man» 
whose  whole  puerile  politics,  during  his  life,  bound  him  with  that 
country,  threatens  to  sink.  Buckingham's  conclusion  of  the  mar- 
riage with  the  French  princess  will  take  place,  against  the  will  of 
the  king  and  the  prince.  This  bold  man  has  taught  the  king  to 
tremble ;  and  the  ass^ent  of  the  prince  was  given  dujing  a  violent 
fever,  by  which  he  was  attacked  after  his  return  from  Spain,  and 
respecting  the  cause  of  which,  though  Buckingham  exclusively  at- 
tended him,  very  strange  rumouri^re  abroad.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  the  piince,  unfailingly  gracious  to  all  that  concerns  our  family, 
has  endeavoured  by  all  means  to  prevent  this  suit ;  but  the  king, 
hardened  by  Buckingham,  and  beside  himself  at  seeing  a  war  at  the 
end  of^iis  life,  which  he  is  always  anxious  to  avoid,  looks  to  the  earl 
as  the  sole  cause." 

*^  Well,"  said  the  duchess,  *'  God  preserve  his  life  until  he  aees 
his  best  and  truest  friend  justified.  I  could  not  bear  this  royal 
bead  to  be  called  to  its  eteraal  account,  before  he  has  rendered  the 
earthly  justice  which  is  so  well  deserved." 

A  deep  sigh  arose  from  the  bosora  of  the  unhappy  Lady  Mary. 
The  just  wish  of  this  noble  woman,  her  benefactress  and  Richmond's 
mother — this  holy  wish,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  she  would  have 
raised  her  hands  to  heaven — bore  the  death  judgment  over  her  only 
dear  relation — that  uncle  on  whom,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  gnilt» 
she  could  not  think  without  the  deepest  and  most  tender  agitation* 
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She  had  scarcely  a  donbt  that  it  was  to  the  concealed  Lord  Saville 
that  she  must  yield  herself;  that  Lord  Membroke  had  told  her  the 
truth ;  and  that  she  was  about  to  fly  to  one  who  had  been  the  per- 
secutor of  her  protectors.  Her  hard  fate  stood  as  a  giant  before 
her,  ready  to  tear  asunder  all  the  tender  ties  which  bound  her  to 
this  beloved  family.  The  duchess  mistook  her  appearance  of 
sympathy,  and  pressing  her  hand  gently,  said, 

"  God  protect  you  from  all  such  cares,  my  dear  child.  Your  too 
tender  heart  would  be  broken  by  such  sorrows.** 

"  The  fates  of  men  are  diflerent,"  said  Richmond,  deeply  moved  : 
"  no  two  are  alike  ;  but  sorrow  finds  its  way  to  each  breast,  and  its 
inward  reception  aJone  makes  the  diflerence.  But  the  slightest 
griefs  are  those  which  arise  from  our  own  disappointed  happiness. 
He  has  lasting  courage  who  beai's  up  when  he  sees  the  noblest  and 
dearest  that  earth  holds  for  him,  suffer  and  fall  under  the  control  of 
a  wicked  power,  without  the  right  being  given  to  him  to  protect  or 
deihd.^ 

"We  .will  herewith  end,  and  not  regai'd  as  necessary  an 
expedient  so  violent  as  that  which  your  youthful  zeaf  seems  to 
forebode,"  said  the  duchess  in  a  heavy  tone,  and  appearing  not  to 
observe  how  Richmond's  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  pale,  lovely  face 
of  Lady  Mary. 

The  latter  saw  not  these  eyes,  for  hers  were  cast  upon  the  gi'onnd 
in  melancholy  reflection  ;  but  his  voice  went  to  her  heart,  and  a 
cutting  grief  rushed  through  it. 

"  God  grant  it,"  said  Richmond,  sighing  deeply  ;  "  and  you  may 
forgive  my  gloomy  words.  But  1  think,"  added  he,  forcing  a  smiKs 
*^the  fog  of  the  last  few  days  has  caused  them.  I  am  not  myself. 
I  feel  it ;  and  the  expectation  of  to-morrow  lies  heavily  upon  me." 
Mary's  head  here  sank  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  on  which  the 
duchess  sat ;  yet  the  latter  did  not  perceive  the  falling  tears  which 
she  strove  to  hide  ;  for,  like  a  mother,  she  gazed  into  Richmond's 
face,  and  placing  her  hand  anxiously  on  his  forehead,  said, 

**  In  truth  you  are  ill.  J  have  forgotten  that  we  have  remuned 
here  too  long.  We  will  return  to  Godway  Castle.  Its  elevated 
and  healthy  situation  will  better  restore  yon  ;  and,  besides,  it  is  so 
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mncli  nearer  to  London,  and  it  10  easier  there  to  coUeei  a  cirele  of 
friends,  which  will  afford  you  div^rskm  and  recreatioD." 

'*  Oh,  be  not  nneasv  on  my  aceonitt,  dear  mother,'*  said  Bich- 
mond:  'Mt  is  not  the  air  which  tfcas  oppreBses  my  heart.  No 
other  air  can  soothe  this  pain.  Beliereand  trnst  me,  I  mast  be 
raised  out  of  myself,  and  it  shall  be  so.  Yet  I  will  not  opftose  your 
plan  of  returning  to  Godway  Castle.  We  i^ll  thmre  bft  nearer 
London,  and  there  will  our  fate  be  decidecL" 

"Well,  then,  send  orders  for  our  receptiou  there/'  sfud  the 
duchess,  still  filled  with  anxiety. 

Ail  rose,  and  Eichmond  was  about  to  depart.  Mary  felt  that 
the  moment  of  her  separation  from  him  was  aiTlved.  She  cool^ 
scarcely  stand,  and  supported  herself  by  the  cluiir  of  the  dnckaiSy 
who,  proceeding  to  a  table,  prepared  some  papers  for  h^  soo» 

Bichmond,  looking  at  Mary,  perceived  her  agitatioa^  and  ap^ 
proached  her. 

"  And  will  Lady  Mary  allow  her  present  friends  the  rtghj^  of 
taking  >her.  with  them?  Shall  I  order  her  roomds  to  be  prepared  for 
her?" 

Mary  tried  in  vain  to  answer.  After  some  froitless  attempte  to 
open  her  trembling  lips,  she  shook  her  head. 

"  You  will  not,  then,  accompany  us?"  added  he,  in  agitation: 
"  you  disdain  the  hearts  that  are  so  fervently  devoted  to  you,  and 
which  you  have  taught  by  your  prcsenee  to  forget  that  it  is  possible 
to  live  without  you?  There  is,  then,  no  <me.  amcmg  ns  who  caa 
boast  of  possessing  the  happiness  of  being  necessary  to  yoa.  You 
are  so  good,  so  generous — but  not  loving." 

He  paused.  His  words  had  almost  deprived  Mary  of  consciooa^ 
ness.  But  her  lips  were  closed  with  a  sea^  aad  the  anguish  of  tkia 
silence  alone  supported  her.  At  last  she  pressed  ber  band  on  her 
heart,  and  raised  her  eyes,  bearisg  in  her  glance  the^  whole  expre»- 
sion  of  her  feelings. 

"  I  do  not  understand  tbis,"  said  the  dacfae8S»  tucning  round: 
•*  win  you  not  retura  to  6odway  Castle,  Lady  Mary?" 

"  My  will  is  not  free,"  answ€ared  she,  with  an  axpreasion  of 
resignation. 
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**  How  is  this?"  demanded  the  dachesd.  '^  What  is  the  matter 
with  yoa?  When  have  we  ever  commanded  or  laid  any  restraint 
npon  jon?  Decide,  according  to  your  own  pleasure,  whether  yoa 
will  proceed  with  ns,  or  follow  later  with  my  mother-in-law." 

**  I  feel  your  goodness,  and  have  only  to  thank  you  with  my 
whole  sonl  for  the  increasing  generosity  yon  have  ever  displayed  to- 
wards me.  Be  assured  that  I  would  rather  be  where  you  are,  and 
that  it  would  be  my  sweetest  feeling  to  servo  you,  so  as  not  to  be 
deprived  of  your  presence." 

The  duchess  felt  flattered  by  the  expression  of  so  much  affection 
in  her  son's  presence,  and  drawing  Mary  towards  her  with  more 
than  usual  kindness,  she  kissed  her  forehead. 

**  You  are  a. dear  affectionate  child,"  said  she.  "  I  value  your 
company  very  much,  and  wish  that  you  would  go  with  us." 

Mary's  heart  fell.  Sinking  down,  and  seizing  the  hands  of  the 
duchess,  she  cried  imploringly,  "  Oh,  in  this  happy  hour,  give  me 
your  blessing,  that  it  may  rest  irrevocably  on  my  head.  Whatever 
dark  fate  may  hang  over  me,  never  recal  it,  for  I  hope  that,  like  a 
good  angel,  it  may  ever  remain  at  my  side." 

Her  tears  flowed  fast,  and  her  manner  was  so  irresistibly  urgent, 
that  the  duchess  laid  her  hands  on  her  head  without  hesitation. 
'^  God  bless  thee,  dear  child,"  said  she,  with  apparent  surprise.  "  But 
rise,  and  be  not  so  vehement.  Without  any  visible  reason,  you  are 
as  solemn  as  if  at  the  judgment-day.  We  should  hold  strong  dis- 
cipline over  our  feelings,  or  we  shall  be  very  easily  surprised  by 
light  causes." 

Mary  arose  and  dried  her  eyes:  she  felt  the  repose  of  death. 
With  this  last  dotation  her  mind  appeared  to  have  finished  its  strug- 
gle, and,  to  him  who  loved  her,  she  seemed  as  a  dying  one.  She 
could  perceive  no  shadow  of  a  hope  that  she  should  ever  again  be 
united  to  her  beloved  Richmond:  her  separation  seemed  as  complete 
and  irrevocable  as  if  produced  by  death.  But  this  recollection  of 
■  her  son-owful  fate  renewed  her  courage  for  an  instant:  she  looked 
up  at  Richmond  as  he  went  away,  Mowing  him  with  her  eyes  until 
he  had  disappeared  through  the  door. 

Lib.  of  Fob.  Rom.— Vol.  V.  T 
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*^  I  have  behold  him  for  the  last  tiBw."  said  she  to  her  deadened 
heart  She  remained  till  the  old  dnchesa  appeared  to  ceadnci  her 
daughter  to  the  evening  company.  Both  were  strmck  with  lauity 
Mary's  paleness,  and  advised  her  to  retire  to  her  roots.  Gentijr 
lussing  the  hands  of  both  fin*  the  last  time,  she  went  slowly  past  the 
saloon,  from  which  resounded  a  merriment  in  which  she  should  never 
again  participate. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

When  Mary  returned  to  her  room,  afiker  leaving  the  duchees^  she 
dismissed  her  faithful  attendant  Errol,  and  remained  alone  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  the  important  undertaking.  She  had  a  few  prepare 
ations  to  make,  all  of  them  tending  to  render  her  as  iadependent 
of  Membroke  as  possible.  Having  secured  her  jewels^  and  a  eoa- 
siderable  sum  of  money  which  she  had  in  her  posseesion^  she  col- 
lected together  a  few  articles  of  drees,  which  she  packed  together 
in  to  a  small  bundle.  She  then  attired  herself  in  a  thick  travelling 
dress,  and  waited  until  the  appointed  how.  When  she  heard  the 
castle  clock  strike  nine,  she  knelt  down  by  her  little  desk^  where 
she  should  never  kneel  agam.  Her  faoe  was  pale,  the  expression 
<^  her  features  was  grave  and  earnest,  and  she  felt  that  freedom  of 
soul  which  arises  irom  a  resolution  to  follow  the  path  of  duty,  even 
though  that  path  be  beset  with  many  dangers.  Now  that  her  separ- 
ation from  Richmond  was  past,  it  seemed  to  ber  that  nothing  else 
could  affect  her. 

She  prayed  to  God  for  proteedon : — '^  Gfwurd  my  soul^  and  take  it 
imder  thy  care.  Give  me  strength  to  fulfil  tha  d«ty  whkh  fiea  upon 
ne.    Lord  I  tbj  will  be  done." 

Alter  thia  tibffrt  prayer  dw  arose,  wraf^wd  herself  in  a  large 
doakt  and  Uastened  ont  cf  the  room*  She  knew  that  the  oovqMmy 
liad  not  yet  retired,  but  she  wm  resolved  to  veotim  with  teriMS 
indifference*    In  order  to  avoid  the  sateflP^  aha  passed  throHf  h  the 
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galley,  in  which,  the  morning  before,  her  future  life  had  been  de- 
cided. She  thought  once  more  of  Ormond,  and  when  she  reached 
tiie  spot  where  she  had  recexved  the  outpourings  of  his  noble  heart, 
she  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  ashamed.  She  heard  voices  ap- 
proaching, and  steps  in  the  park  outside.  Her  situation  was  pre- 
carious ;  for  the  party  carried  torches,  and  the  large  bay-window  in 
which  she  stood  was  so  distinctly  visible  in  the  clear  moonlight, 
that  her  dark  figure  must  be  perceived  even  by  the  most  hasty 
eye.  She  could  not  doubt  of  their  looking  towards  that  win- 
dow, for  amongst  the  voices  she  distmguished  that  of  Lord 
Ormond,  who  would  be  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  same  recollec- 
^ons  as  herself. 

She  had,  however,  no  alternative,  but  to  trust  to  chance.  The 
voices  came  nearer,  and  she  stood,  closely  enveloped  in  her  cloak, 
in  the  corner  of  the  window.  The  gentlemen  appeared  to  have 
been  arranging  the  next  .morning's  hunt  for  they  were  talking  of 
their  horses.  Richmond  {Hreceded  the  others,  and  as  he  passed 
the  window,  he  said, 

"  No^  Sir  Francis,  choose  whatever  other  horse  you  like,  but  this 
one  belongs  to  Lady  Melville,  who,  I  hope,  will  accomjxany  us.' 

Ormond  followed,  his  head  sank  on  his  bosom,:  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed  there  that  morning,  appeared  too  painful 
to  allow  any  thought  for  external  things.  At  length  the  whole 
party  had  passed,  and  soon  only  a  streak  of  light  from  their  torches 
glided  along  the  ground, 

Mary  now  fled  as  quickly  as -possible.  Entering  the  shady  walks 
oi  the  park,  she  approached  the  place  of  meeting,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished among  the  rustling  leaves  the  voice  of  her  companion. 
An  indescribable  horror  seized  her  as  Lord  Membroke  advanced  to 
greet  her. 

'<  Are  you  ready»  my  lord  ?  Hasten,  then,  and  lead  me  along  the 
thorny  part  of  duty ;  and  remember,  although  I  may  appear  helpless, 
that  God  watches  over  me,  and  that  He  will  one  day  judge  you."  - 

**  Your  helplessness,  detr  lady,  exists  only  in  your  own  imag^- 
ation.     On  the  contrary,  thia  is  the  first  step  to  that  distinguished 
i  U^  which  your  birth  entitles  yon.    The  powerful  Buckingham 
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and  jour  noble  uucle  will  come  forth  conquering  out  of  all  the 
sorrows  prepared  for  them  by  this  proud  family.     Doubt  it  not" 

"  Oh,  be  silent,  I  pray  you,  concerning  the  triumphs  which  are 
bought  by  the  misfortunes  of  my  benefactors.  How  can  you,  a 
relation  of  this  noble  family,  think  of  their  sorrows  with  mdif- 
ference?  I  cannot,  eyen  at  the  price  of  seeing  my  dear  uncle 
saved." 

'^  I  confess  I  did  not  expect  reproach,  because  I  am  more  alire  to 
your  interests  than  to  my  own,"  said  Lord  Membroke  ;  "  but  1  see 
that  Lady  Melville  has  more  generosity  for  every  other  person  than 
for  me." 

"  This  is  not  the  moment  to  dispute  about  words,"  replied  Lady 
Mary,  gravely,  "  but  1  will  give  you  my  thanks,  and  they  shall 
not  be  few,  if  you  will  guide  me  to  my  natural  protector.  Let  us 
commence  om*  joui-ney." 

At  a  short  distance  Lady  Mary  perceived  two  horses,  and  also 
two  servants  on  horseback.  She  quickly  mounted  the  one  destined 
for  her,  and  drawing  the  hood  of  her  cloak  over  her  face,  committed 
the  charge  of  her  steed  to  Lord  Membroke,  who  rode  beside  her, 
whilst  one  servant  preceded  them,  and  the  other  brought  up  the 
rear  of  the  little  train.  Mary  remained  absorbed  in  her  own 
thoughts,  conscious  only  that  a  new  life  was  now  beginning  for  her, 
and  that  youth  lay  closed  behind  her. 

When  the  morning  broke,  they  found  themselves  near  a  lonely 
farm-house,  where  Lord  Membroke  had  ordered  a  litter  to  be  m 
readiness,  and  where  he  requested  Lady  Melville  to  take  some  re- 
freshment. All  his  attempts  to  draw  her  into  conversation  had  been 
unsuccessful,  and  her  manner  gave  him  no  hope  of  ever  being  able 
to  do  so.  The  few  answers  which  she  felt  herself  constrained  to 
make,  were  cool  and  reserved :  she  admitted  neither  familiarity  nor 
reproach,  and  treated  him  merely  as  her  conductor. 

The  damp  night,  the  cold  of  the  morning,  and  the  fatigning  ride, 
had  made  her  require  refreshment ;  and  it  was  not  without  pleasure 
that  she  saw  the  arrival  of  the  litter,  since  it  would  not  only  dimi- 
nish her  fatigue,  but  secure  for  her  greater  retirement.  She 
therefore  expressed  her  thanks  for  these  considerate  arrangements 
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for  her  journey,  and  abnost  wished  to  bring  herself  to  feel  more 
kindly  towards  her  guide. 

Lord  Membroke  was  delighted.  Such  gentle  words  she  had  never 
before  addressed  to  him,  and  he  began  to  indulge  the  hope  of  se- 
curing her  favour.  He  redoubled  his  efforts  to  make  her  comfortable, 
and  the  miserable  state  of  the  farm-house  afforded  him  opportunity 
for  numerous  attentions.  There  %^as,  certainly,  a  high  turf  fire  on 
the  hearth,  but  the  smoke  appeared  to  have  no  other  means  of  escape 
than  by  the  dilapitated  windows  and  doors.  A  number  of  half-clad 
children,  with  their  dirty-looking  mother,  and  some  savage-looking 
men,  shared  with  the  travellers  the  only  apartment  which  the  house 
contained,  and  conscious  that  they  had  nothing  suitable  to  offer  for 
the  refreshment  of  such  great  people,  they  regarded  them  with  in- 
difference. Membroke  produced  the  contents  of  his  travelling  wallet, 
and  having  prepared  a  seat  by  the  fire  for  his  charge,  he  dried  her 
damp  cloak  with  care.  He  could  not,  however,  allow  her  much  time 
for  rest,  and  Mary  feared  pursuit  too  much  not  to  wish  to  hasten 
onward. 

•  She  now  therefore  mounted  her  litter,  and  Membroke  rode  at  the 
head  of  the  train,  which,  increased  by  the  addition  of  two  more 
servants,  proceeded  foryrard  with  redoubled  speed.  Mary  could  not 
obtam  much  rest  Her  head  was  burning,  and  her  heart  beat  with 
violence.  The  peace  which  she  had  felt  in  the  consciousness  of 
doing  her  duty,  gave  way  to  fear  and  anxiety :  she  trembled  at 
every  sound,  and  almost  wished  that  unforeseen  misfortunes  might 
occur,  for  she  could  bear  anything  better  than  this  evil,  for  which 
she  could  find  no  name. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  heard  the  servants,  who  had 
been  riding  behind,  gallop  past  her  litter  to  Membroke,  who  instantly 
urged  the  train  to  gi*eater  speed.  She  perceived  by  the  motion  that 
they  turned  on  one  side,  and  she  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that  they 
were  pursued.  But  by  whom?  This  thought  banished  every 
other.  She  did  not  venture  to  ask  Membroke,  whom  she  heard 
galloping  here  and  there.  But  in  a  few  moments  she  became  aware, 
by  the  horses'  hoofs  behinJ  her,  that  they  were  overtaken.  After 
some  useless  efforts  to  inci-ease  their  speed,  the  litter  stopped,  and 
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she  heard  a  confused  tnmalt  of  Toices,  which  had  now  approajched 
the  spot  where  they  stood. 

"Stop!  stop!"  cried  a  well-known  voice,  and  immediately  she 
heard  Membroke  in  violent  coUoqny  with  Richmond  and  Ormond. 
He  answered  their  reproaches  with  almost  frightful  coolness.  He 
inquu-ed  with  disdain  bj  what  right  they  followed  him  and  the  lady, 
and  upon  what  authority  they  demanded  her  restoration,  since  he 
could  not  have  succeeded  in  carrying  her  off  had  she  not  consented. 

"  Cease  this  calumny !"  cried  Richmond,  almost  frantic  with  rage: 
*'  she  has  not  followed  you  willingly.  You  have  taken  her  away 
by  force,  and  I  demand  her  from  you  in  the  name  of  the  Duchess 
of  Nottingham,  whose  house  you  have  dared  to  insult  by  such  a 
deed.  Deliver  the  lady  to  us  at  once,  and  we  will  suffer  the 
affront  to  pass  unnoticed.** 

"  Leave  the  choice  to  the  lady  herself,"  said  Lord  Membroke. 
"  She  shall  herself  decide  whom  she  will  follow  :  she  shall  say 
whether  she  goes  with  me  willingly,  or  whether  I  have  constrained 
her.  Truly,  my  lord,  we  are  unnecessarily  warm  :  a  word  from 
her  lips  will  explain  all  better,  than  I,  by  my  most  zealous  en- 
deavours, can  do  ;  and,  believe  me,  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  her 
over  to  you,  should  she  desire  it.** 

Membroke's  behaviour  denoted  a  consciousness  of  security, 
which  struck  fear  and  doubt  into  Ormond's  heart,  whilst  it  only 
increased  Richmond's  anger. 

"  Stay  this  abuse  !**  cried  he :  "  you  shall  no  longer  thus  insult 
the  purest  virtue.**  And  advancing  to  the  litter,  he  opened  the 
door. 

Mary  had  heard  every  word  of  this  controversy,  and  altbongh 
irritated  by  finding  the  advantage  which  Membroke  had  taken  of 
her  situation,  she  too  plainly  perceived  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
save  herself  from  these  frightful  suspicions.  Wlien  she  beheld 
Richmond,  glowing  with  anger,  stand  before  her  as  if  waiting  for 
her  decision,  her  recollection  deserted  her,  and  her  first  impulse 
was  to  throw  herself  out  of  the  litter. 

"Stay,  my  lady,**  said  Membroke  coldly,  "and  answer  the 
questions  of  this  strict  judge.     Say,  do  you  follow  me  with  your 


ewu  Yf^2    BaoFe  foa x^ec^Fed  me  as  the  4X>]ida€tor  -of  this  joumej  ? 
or  have  T  used  force,  and  seduced  you  ?'* 

^*  Seduced  V  i^epeated  Lacfy  Mary  with  horxoi*.  '^  No^  no]  ho 
does  not  sedoce  me.    Eatl^r  death  than  that !'' 

"  And  yet,"  cried  Richmond,  "  and  yet  you  are  with  him." 

"  You  see,"  said  Membroke,  with  an  ironical  smile,  "  that  you 
gain  nothing  by  using  force  with  such  a  proud  giii  as  this." 

"Lady,"  said  Ittchmond,  whilst,  trembling,  he  held  by  the 
litter,  "  how  came  you  in  his  power  ?  I  do  not  ask  for  my  own  sake 
— for  I  have  no  right  over  yoQ — but  for  my  mother,  who  trusts  you 
as  her  own  child.  Answer  me,  I  implore  you — why  did  you  leave 
us — why  are  jou  in  Lord  Membroke's  power  ?" 

He  was  silent,  and  visibly  exhausted.  His  broken  language,  and 
his  downcast  looks,  evinced  how  deeply  he  was  agitated.  Mary 
felt  each  of  his  words  as  a  fi^esh  wound.  To  be  compelled  to 
renounce  his  respect — not  to  dare  to  mention  that  which  would 
prove  her  justification,  and  which  would  preserve  his  recollection  of 
her  free  from  guilt — ^this  thought  had  appeared  to  be  the  greatest 
of  her  miseries.  But  how  much  moi'e  it  now  tormented  her,  when 
it  was  accompanied  by  his  agitating  words,  and  the  touching 
expression  of  his  voice  and  mien.  StiQ  asked  herself  if  there  were 
any  escape  for  her  ?  Once  she  sighed  to  be  saved  ;  bat  the  answer 
which  her  clear  mind  gave  her  was  the  same.  .  Soon  her  strength^ 
vrhich  had  nearly  vanished,  returned,  and  she  said,  with  a  hollow 
but  firm  voice — 

"  Tell  your  Jioble  mother,  my  dear  lord — tell  her  that  I  still 
deserve  the  blessing  she  laid  upon  my  head,  and  once  more  I 
entreat  her  not  to  revoke  it.  More  I  cannot  say.  Delay  not  my 
journey,  and  leave  me  to  Lord  Membroke's  protection." 

"Good  God!"  cried  Richmond,  vehemently,  "how  fearfully  you 
must  have  been  deceived,  since  you  believe  yourself  right.  How  can 
ve  leave  you,  since  we  doubt  not  that  you  are  deceived.  Here,  my 
]ftdy,  here  is  Lord  Ormond :  he  enjoys  yoiu*  confidence.  Permit  him, 
I  beseech  vo%  to  examine  the  circumstances  which  produced  so 
strange  a  step.  Ormond,  come  nearer,  I  pray  joa,  Speak — 
posaade  the  kdy  to  tarust  yom.     Assui^ly  yon  are  deceived 
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Yoar  youth,  your  inexperience,  your  courageous  vistiu^  and  joor 
candid  mind — all  have  misled  you." 

Ormond  approached,  bat  he  seamed  as  if  paralyzed  by  what  had 
occnrred,  and  by  the  words  he  had  jast  heard.  His  question  died 
upon  his  lips,  and  he  only  raised  his  eyes  to  her  with  an  expression 
in  which  reproach  struggled  for  the  mastery  with  grief. 

"  It  is  enough,"  said  Mary,  collecting  all  her  courage :  "  1  am 
not  deceived :  the  necessity  which  forces  me  to  this  proceeding  h 
confirmed  by  undeniable  proofs,  which  I  dare  not  reject.  I  must 
be  silent,  but  perhaps  God  will  one  day  grant  me  my  only  desired 
happiness — ^that  of  seeing  myself  justified  to  you.  Yes,  it  may 
even  be  possible  for  me  to  be  of  use  to  my  benefactors.  Leave  me 
now,  my  lords,  and,  if  you  can  avoid  it,  judge  me  not." 

"  You  will,  then,  leave  your  friends  ?"  stammered  Richmond : 
'^  You  disdain  our  approbation  ?    Mary,  dear  Mary!" 

The  unhappy  girl  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  :  her  connige 
was  gone,  her  senses  left  her,  and  she  heard  no  more. 

"  It  appears  to  me,  my  lord,"  said  Membroke,  "  that  I  havo 
shown  you  all  the  forbearance  that  yon  can  claim.  I  ask  you  now 
to  retire,  and  leave  Lady  Melville  to  her  free  choice,  which,  as  yoa 
may  perceive,  is  not  in  your  favour." 

Richmond's  eyes  still  rested  on  Mary,  who  lay  on  her  knees  in 
the  litter,  and  gave  no  indications  of  consciousness.  Ormond, 
touched  by  his  condition,  seized  his  arm,  and  drew  him  away, 
perfectly  convinced  that  he  had  no  power  over  her,  and  yet  resolved 
not  to  lose  sight  of  Membroke.  The  latter  now  closed  the  litter, 
and  ordered  the  train  to  proceed.  As  they  moved  away,  without 
any  sign  of  opposition  from  Lady  Mary,  Richmond  threw  himself  on- 
Ormond's  bosom,  and  both  remained  for  some  time  overcome  by 
their  grief. 

We  must  now  leave  both,  and  follow  the  unhappy  Mary,  whom 
we  find,  several  days  later,  in  a  totally  different  situation.  Lord 
Membroke,  who  had  hitherto  conducted  her,  now  resigned  her  into, 
the  charge  of  another,  who,  he  said,  would  accompany  her  during 
the  rest  of  the  journey,  as  he  must  hasten  forward  to  prepare  her 
uncle  for  her  arrival.    Any  event  that  could  relieve  her  from  Lord 
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Membroke's  presence  was  welcome,  and  she  silently  acquiesced  in 
this  arrangement.  She  accepted  Lord  Membroke's  farewell  with  a 
lightened  heart,  bat  could  not  conquer  her  repngnance  towards  him 
sufficiently  to  send  a  greeting  of  love  by  him  to  her  ancle. 

This  day  was  the  most  fiitigoing  she  had  passed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  her  journey.  At  la#  darkness  veiled  every  object, 
and  prevented  her  from  perceiving  what  road  they  followed.  The 
involuntary  distraction  of  her  own  thoughts  which  dayli^t  produced 
had  now  ceased,  and  leaning  back  in  her  seat,  she  was  again  tormented 
by  her  former  scruples.  However  much  she  felt  relieved  by  the  ab- 
sence of  Lord  Membroke,  she  could  draw  no  good  conclusion  from 
it.  Again  she  doubted  whether  he  deserved  her  confidence.  But 
what,  then,  was  her  uncle's  letter,  which  she  could  not  doubt? 
Why  leave  her  now,  without  resistance,  to  another  guardianship  ? 
How  could  her  escape  from  the  castle  of  her  protectors  be  of  use  to 
him,  if  he  did  not  secure  her  in  his  power  ?  And  in  whose  power 
was  she  now?  Had  she  continued  her  journey  with  Membroke,. 
should  she  have  reached  her  uncle  ?  Or  did  any  unknown  interest 
in  her  person  govern  all  this  ?  She  thought  of  that  violent  man, 
frmn  whom  she  had  formerly  fied.  Could  he  now  command  her 
movements?  But  the  manner  of  her  present  treatment,  and  the 
person  of  her  new  travelling  companion,  did  not  point  to  him.  The 
stranger  who  conducted  her  had  won  her  respect  and  confidence. 
He  was  of  middle  age,  his  complexion  pale,  and  his  noble  features 
deeply  grave ;  but  this  was  coupled  with  so  much  mildness,  and  so 
well-toned  a  voice,  that  a  more  open  friendliness  was  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. Far  from  offering  Mary  the  assiduous  service  of  a  gallant 
man,  he  quietly  ordered  what  would  be  pleasant  or  necessary,  with- 
out seeming  to  render  her  a  service. 

To  her  earnest  inquiries  as  to  his  views  and  authority,  and  the 
probable  length  of  her  journey,  he  answered,  with  great  gentleness, 
that  she  might  trust  wholly  to  him,  for  that  nothing  should  harm 
her  whilst  under  his  protection,  and  that  her  true  welfare  would  be 
considered  more  at  the  end  of  the  journey  than  before.  But  he  in- 
formed her  that  it  was  necessary  to  travel  without  stopping ;  and  her 
nights  were  passed  in  ruins  or  obscure  hnt^  in  which  unpromising 
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abodes  were  |)er«oiis  so  little  in  Moordaiice  witli  those  around  her, 
that  Marj  was  alarmed  ynhim  left  to  tlieir  attendance.  In  these 
places,  upon  the  miserable  wooden  benches,  with  the  scaixelj  stopped 
doors  and  windows,  and  with  a  dish  of  ooarse  floor  before  her,  she 
heard  the  dignified  langoage  of  cnltivated  life,  and  remarked  a 
familiarity  with  all  its  fiu-ms,  jibed  with  a  stoical  contempt  of  the 
vanity  by  which  it  was  snrroimded.  If  (he  deepest  bitterness 
sometimes  appeared,  the  misery  to  which  these  cultivated 
minds  were  condemned,  filled  Mary'0  heart  with  sympathy,  dis- 
posing her  to  pardon,  and  even  to  defend,  the  harshness  thus 
produced. 

She  soon  found  that  she  was  among  Catholics^  who  had  preferred 
staryiug  to  leaying  their  country ;  and  the  colossal  ruins  which 
were  often  her  resting-place  by  night,  appeared  to  her,  though  she 
saw  them  only  in  the  darkness,  to  belong  to  the  destroyed  monas- 
teries, of  which  she  had  heard  so  much  in  the  history  of  the  rooting 
out  of  Catholicism  in  England.     She  had  little  donbt  diat  her  guide 
belonged  to  these  unhappy  ones,  as  his  travelling  dress  and  his  bare 
head  denoted  a  priest  of  the  Catholic  church.     The  journey  lay 
through  an  unfrequented  country,  and  it  appeared  as  if  her  conductor 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  and  his   suite,  as  well  as  her. 
Daring  the  day  he  rode  by  her  litter,  conversing  in  so  remarkable  a 
style  that  she  often  passed  hours  jin  this  manner.     He  knew  how  to 
incite  her  to  talk ;  and  being  acquainted  with  all  the  remarkable  and 
distinguished  persons  of  his  time,  he  answered  her  questions  with 
interesting  remarks.     Leading  the  conversation  to  religions  subjects,, 
he  drew  a  fearfol  picture  of  the  sorrows  and  oppressions  which  the 
English  Catholics  were  obliged  to  bear  from  the  Protestants.    He 
knew  how  to  represent  these  persecuted  people  as  the  victims  to 
their  consciences,  and  as  upheld  by  the  strength  and  consolations  of 
their  faiHi ;  whilst  by  a  few  sharp  words,  he  portrayed  the  0{q[K>- 
site  party  as  lost  to  God,  and  distracted  among  themselves.     To  all 
that  he  said  he  gave  an  appeai-ence  of  truth  which  interested  his 
hearer.     He  touched  upon  the  recent  persecutions  under  EUzabetby 
and  the  ordinances  to  which  James  was  obliged  to  give  a  i^nctaoi 
authority.     Mary's  education  enabled  her  to  join  in  all  this^  as  aha 
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haA  been  e«rij  taught  liberaiitf,  and  knew  the  state  of  reli^oos 
^rdes  ia  the  kingdom. 

The  interest  of  Mary's  companiou  seemed  to  2>e  excited  by  her 
clear  comprehension  of  his  clever  remarks,  and  he  soon  obtained 
from  her  an  nnconsta'ained  history  of  her  edaoation^  and  a  descrip* 
tion  of  her  instructor,  which  ted  to  some  m^oreseen  disclosures  as  to 
&e  secret  religious  views  of  the  important  person  whom  she  called 
her  uncle. 

On  lids  evening  her  conductor  was  obliged  to  precede  the  litter, 
as  the  path  was  so  bad  and  uneven  as  to  require  great  care :  and 
while  the  weary  hwses  trod  it  slowly,  hollow  tones  pressed  occa- 
sionally on  Mary's  ear,  which  she  could  not  attribute  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  party,  but  which  brought  back  to  her  heart  youthful 
recollections,  convincing  her  that  she  approached  the  coast,  and  that 
she  heard  the  roar  of  the  majestic  ocean.  This  conviction  gave  her 
indescribable  emotion,  as  her  fate  must  now  be  decided.  She  had 
been  told  that  it  was  on  the  coast  she  might  expect  to  find  her  uncle ; 
and  this  beloved  image  arose  before  her  with  all  the  magic  of 
childish  love,  effacing  every  other  consideration.  Carried  away  by 
the  enthusiastic  feeling  of  the  duty  of  living  for  him,  and  sharing 
his  fate,  she  knelt  down  in  her  litter,  and  gave  fervent  thanks  to 
God  for  her  holy  calling,  imploring  him  to  strengthen  her  soul  in 
order  that  she  might  fulfil  all  to  his  honour. 

The  train  stopped,  and  the  conductor,  approaching  the  litter  with 
a  torch,  was  surprised  to  find  the  lady  not  only  without  a  trace  of 
weariness,  but  with  brilliant  eyes,  joyful  features,  and  in  so  com- 
posed a  state  of  mind,  that  his  words  of  sympathy  for  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  journey  died  upon  his  lips.  Overpowered  by  astonish- 
ment, he  ventured  to  ask  the  reason  of  her  appearance.     4^ 

**  Do  you  think,  sir,"  replied  the  beautiful  maiden,  smiling, 
<^that  T  do  not  hear  the  sea?  It  has  sung  me  to  sleep  in  my 
cradle,  it  was  the  subject  of  all  my  youthful  dreams,,  and  wherever 
1  bear  it,  I  seem  to  be  at  home.  I  expect  relatives,  happiness, 
safety,  whenever  I  hear  its  greeting ;  and  in  the  confidence  which  I 
now  fbel,  I  thank  you,  worthy  man,  that  you  have  kept  your  word 
— A&t  you  have  protected  me  with  kindness  and  generosity,  and 
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have  led  me  towards  that  duty  to  which  I  am  called.  Oh,  say, 
when  shall  I  be  with  him  ?  Is  he  already  near  me  ?  Shall  I  soon 
receive  his  blessing  ?* 

No  person,  by  whom  her  thoughts  were  so  well  understood  as 
they  were  by  her  companion,  could  mistake  her  present  emotion ; 
and  his  momentaiy  astpnishment  gave  way  to  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  which  surprised  him.  He  was  obliged  to  remember 
that  to  which  inclination  and  the  will  of  men  had  called  him,  and 
he  fixed  his  eyes  gloomily  on  the  ground,  whilst  hers  asked  an 
answer  to  her  questions. 

"  Have  patience,  dear  lady,"  said  he,  in  confusion.  "  You  have 
rightly  guessed  that  you  are  near  the  end  of  yoi^r  journey.  The  rest 
you  will  hear  fiom  others,  not  from  me.  I  know  not  whether  the 
fulfilment  of  your  hopes  lies  far  or  near." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  on.  There  will  at  least  be  security,"  cried  she, 
^*  and  I  may  act,  or  know  who  has  acted  thus  carefully  for  me.  My 
mind  longs,  and  I  feel  strength  and  pleasure,  to  dedicate  myself  to 
my  duty." 

-  A  quick  command  for  the  continuance  of  the  journey  interrupted 
this  short  conversation ;  and  soon  the  train  entered  a  path  which  ap- 
peared smooth,  and,  being  lighted  by  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
moon,  offered  no  further  difficulty.  After  passing  through  a  small 
pinewood,  the  acute  traveller  discerned  the  cliffs  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  saw  the  high  roofs  and  pointed  turrets  of  a  building,  which, 
placed  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  was  half  hidden  from 
sight.  Mary  pressed  her  trembling  hand  upon  her  heart.  She  was 
alarmed  by  this  view,  which  struck  her  with  sad  foreboding.  Bat 
the  blue  sky  now  rested  above  the  white  chalk  rocks  in  restored 
clearness,  and  countless  friendly  stara,  with  their  ancient  names  and 
images,  appeared  as  old  acquaintances.  A  sweet  consolation  touched 
her  agitated  heart ;  and  when  she  saw,  over  the  point  of  the  tower, 
the  Great  Bear,  which  likewise  stood  over  the  pinnacles  of  Burton 
Hall,  and  her  aunt's  castle  in  the  wood,  she  smiled  like  a  child  who 
again  sees  a  beloved  playmate. 

Among  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  an  almost  unobserved  road  led 
smoothly  to  the  castle,  which  stood,  spacious  and  magnificent,  on  a 
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platform  extending*  on  the  one  side,  down  to  the  sea>  and  on  the 
other,  leaving  space  enough  between  the  building  and  the  rocks  to 
allow  of  free  air,  and  a  garden,  which  showed  as  mnch  culture  as 
the  barren  soil  permitted.  The  whole  had  the  appearance  of  great 
strength  and  good  preservation.  To  Lady  Mary,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  rough  situation  of  such  an  abode,  there  was  in 
this  nothing  alarming.  On  the  contrary,  her  eyes  passed  with  de- 
light over  the  castle  to  the  dark  mirror  of  the  ocean,  which,  in 
majestic  repose,  or  obedient  to  its  own  regular  movements  when 
chafed  by  the  resistance  of  the  chalky  shore,  caused  its  hollow  com- 
manding voice  to  be  heard. 

<'  Oh,  thou  dear  companion  of  my  life,"  sud  she,  *^  stand  by  me 
and  be  my  protector !" 

The  train  soon  reached  the  well-secured  bridge  gate,  before  which 
they  halted,  and  which  opened  at  the  sound  of  a  horn.  The  high  gates 
of  the  strong  stone  walls  also  opened,  and  disclosed,  faced  by  a  wing 
of  the  castle,  a  spacious  and  regular  €Ourt,  which,  from  its  yew  hedges, 
and  dosely-cnt,  light,  shady  cypress  trees,  appeared  to  be  the  pro- 
menade. From  the  lower  end,  a  windmg  path,  bounding  a  more 
modem  pleasure  ground,  well  kept  and  ornamented,  led  up  to  the 
entrance  portad,  to  which  the  travellers  now  approached  by  the 
winding  paved  way.  The  conductor  of  the  train,  attended  by 
several  servants,  here  assisted  the  lady  from  the  litter,  leading  her 
silently  to  the  well-lighted  haJl,  which  contained  several  doors  on 
all  sides,  and  two  principal  staircases,  appearing  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  whole  house.  Here  she  was  received  by  an  aged  servant,  in 
neat,  simple  clothing,  who  bowed  deeply  to  Mary's  companion,  and 
would  have  kissed  his  hand,  had  be  not  prevented  him.  The  con- 
ductor then  cast  a  sidelong  look  on  Mary,  and  stood  in  confrision. 

"Now,  Micklas,"  said  he,  "how  goes  it  with  our  reception? 
Will  you  take  the  best  care  of  the  lady  ?" 

The  person  thus  addressed  shrugged  his  shoulders*  and  answered 
in  Italian,  supposing  that  the  lady  would  not  understand  him :  "  Yon 
are  not  so  fortunate  as  you  hope.  They  refuse  to  receive  the  lady, 
and  to  give  her  repose.  You  must  first  effect  that,  noble  sir ;  for 
their  graces  are  more  angry  than  compliant." 
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*^  Enough !"  answered  the  other,  well  aware  that  Mary  understood 
him.  '^  Lead  the  lady  to  a  ro(»n,  and  then  conduct  me  to  your  mis- 
tress. Be  sure,  lady/'  added  he,  turning  to  Mary»  *^  that  I  will 
unfailingly  take  care  of  you." 

The  olil  man  led  the  lady  to  one  of  the  lower  doors,  and,  as  he 
opened  it,  he  called  out,  "  Margaret^  receive  this  lady.** 

Mary  entered  a  small  vaulted  chamber,  with  windows  reaching 
to  the  ground,  in  front  of  the  winding  path.  It  was  lighted  by  the 
clear  moon>  and  by  its  internal  arrangements,  though  clean  and  plea- 
sant, appeared  tp  be  the  room  of  a  housekeeper,  whom  she  supposed 
Jthe  old  woman  to  be.  A  young  girl,  good-looking,  and  clad  as  one 
of  the  lower  class,  started  from  the  window  with  signs  of  em- 
barrassment and  surprise.  Standing  close  to  the  lady,  she  dared 
not  raise  her  eyes  again,  but  began  playing  with  her  silver  sto- 
macher chain.  Whilst  regarding  the  confused  child,  Mary  forgot 
all  that  agitated  her  at  this  momen^;  and  with  her  usual  kindness 
towards  any  one  in  trouble,  she  seized  the  hand  of  the  struggling 
girL  and  said, 

"  Be  not  uneasy,  my  child;  I  am  no  unkind  guest.     I  suppose, 
added  she,  "  you  are  the  housekeeper's  daughter,  and  have  many 
sisters,  and  a  dear  mother,  whom  you  may  call  to  me.     Do  not 
trouble  yourself  for  me.     But  lay  aside  your  disquiet,  and  we  will 
talk  till  your  father  calls  me." 

The  girl  sighed  deeply,  as  she  looked  up,  and  then  hastily  baek 
to  the  window.  Her  uneasiness  was  ao  strikingly  shown  in  her 
countenance,  that  Lady  Mary,  without  waiting  for  an  invitation,  sat 
down  upon  a  leathern  chair,  in  order  to  give  her  ccanpanion  time  to 
recover.  But  it  seemed  as  if  this  little  mysteiy  could  not  be  a;^- 
peased ;  for  instead  of  retiring,  she  yet  stood  before  Mary,  and, 
while  continually  glancing  towards  the  window,  she  appeared  to 
change  her  place  in  front  of  the  lady,  so  as  to  prevent  her  looking 
out.  At  length  ^e  bni'st  injto  teara^  and  ran,  with  her  apron  to  her 
eyes,  back  to  the  window.  When  Mary  saw  her  weep,  her  surprise 
overcame  her  graver  reflections. 

**  I  am  sorry  that  I  trouble  you,  dear  child,"  said  she,  gently. 
*^  Cannot  I  guess  the  reason?    It  would  lessen  your  uneajnnesa^  if 
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joa  would  cmly  show  ine  another  pkce  where  I  may  await  the  re- 
tnm  of  my  conductor.^ 

The  sobbing  ceased,  and  the  maiden  approached  with  stealthy 
steps.  "  Ah,  dear  lady,"  said  she,  *^  what  most  you  think  of  me  ? 
How  ill  I  have  treated  you!" 

Then  she  shrank  away  alarmed,  xad  again  looked  towards  the 
window,  at  which  Lady  Mary  beard  a  slight  rattling  noise,  which 
seemed  to  raise  the  girl's  anxiety  to  the  highest  pitch. 

**  No,  lady>"  she  at  last  exclaimed  rapidly,  '*  here  you  cannot 
stay:  it  is  here — cold:  it  is  not  fit  for  noble  people.  I  will  lead 
yon  where  it  is  better." 

^^Aa  yon  please,  my  «hild,"  said  Mary  gently,  and  rising  up, 
she  followed  the  little  girl,  who  now  quickly  went  before  her  to  the 
entrance  of  a  lighted  passage,  on  each  side  of  which  opened  high 
doors.  She  invited  the  lady  to  enter,  and  then  ran  from  her  as 
quickly  as  she  had  hastened  before  h^. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Mary  found  herself  in  a  long  and  tolerably  wide  room,  on  one 
side  of  which  were  four  lofty  windows,  so  sunk  in  the  wall  that 
each  formed  a  small  closet.  From  the  centre  of  the  oeUing  was 
suspended  a  beautiful  lamp,  which  spread  a  clear  light  over  all  the 
objects  near  it.  Two  long  tables  stood  at  a  sufficient  distance  from 
<me  another  to  leave  room  for  some  leathern  chairs  between.  The 
tables  were  covered  with  ^e  white  Hnett»  and  upon  them  were 
placed  some  gold  and  sUver  ntensHs.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
room  stood  a  large  oaken  arm-chair,  slightly  elevated  above  the  rest; 
a  red  velvet  cushion  lay  upon  it,  and  before  it  was  a  small 
table,  on  which  were  likewise  golden  and  silver  vessels. 

Kary  ooiielnded  that  this  was  the  dining-room  of  the  castle,  and 
8h0  ocanted  twelve  ebair8»  which  she  supposed  to  be  the  number  of 
A*  JMimtiMm  vhikt  the  elevated  seat  at  the  taUe  might  be 
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intended  for  some  visitor  of  importance.  She  entered  one  of  the 
window  recesses,  and  sitting  down,  looked  once  more  around  her. 
Her  heart  turned  to  her  uncle. 

*<  Ah,"  thought  she,  "  this  is  the  abode  which  I  have  been  so 
anxious  to  reach — ^thb  is  thy  place  of  residence  !  Is  this  thy  place 
at  the  table  ?  and  in  what  relation  livest  thou  here  ?" 

At  this  moment  her  eye  fell  upon  a  strange  arrangement.  At 
the  end  of  the  room,  opposite  the  raised  chair,  was  a  screen  of 
oaryed  oak,  before  which  was  a  staircase,  leading  to  a  gallery  about 
midway  between  the  floor  and  the  ceiling.  Around  this  gallery 
was  a  railing,  and  over  it  hung  a  silver  lamp.  Singular  as  this 
was,  her  eye  passed  it  over  carelessly,  for,  from  the  window  where 
she  sat,  she  obtained  a  view  of  the  sea,  which  broke  in  a  regular 
and  deep  sound  at  the  foot  of  the  castle.  The  moon  was  shining 
brightly,  and  Mary  now  perceived  how  beautifully  the  building  was 
situated.  It  stood  in  a  little  bay,  protected  on  both  sides  by  rocks, 
from  the  violence  of  the  ocean ;  and  under  the  windows  was  a 
terrace,  which  showed  some  vain  attempts  to  produce  vegetation. 

What  recollections  now  flitted  across  her  mind.  She  thought  of 
her  childhood,  when,  in  her  love  for  flowers,  she  had  endeavoured 
to  overcome  the  influence  of  the  elements,  whilst  forming  a  garden 
for  herself  near  her  father's  castle ;  and  she  endeavoured  to  discover 
how  far  similar  efibrts  had  here  succeeded.  She  was  thus  led  from 
object  to  object,  until  she  sank  in  deep  reflection  upon  the  strange 
events  of  her  life.  In  the  earliest  moment  of  her  existence  she  had 
been  deprived  of  the  first  want  of  tender  youth — that  of  confidential 
intercourse,  and  of  being  able  to  turn  in  the  doubtful  events  of  life 
to  the  ripened  views  of  protecting  friends,  and  she  was  now  obliged 
to  call  upon  her  own  mind  to  be  her  help  and  support  When  she 
cast  a  glance  upon  her  education,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that 
her  instructors  had  foreboded  some  such  fate  for  her,  for  they  had 
always  endeavoured  to  illustrate  life  to  her,  to  teach  her  self- 
dependence,  and  a  quick  perception  of  the  truth.  But  yet  how 
little  could  they  have  foreseen  what  had  since  occurred  to  her  ?  How 
completely  had  she  been  torn  out  of  the  circle  in  which  she  had 
spent  her  youth,  and  in  which  she  had  thought  herself  so  aeeore^ 
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placed.  She  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  circninstances  bad 
surpassed  all  their  calculations,  for  it  never  could  have  appeared 
p-obable  to  them  that  her  situation  would  ever  become  so  helpless, 
6ven  at  the  last,  as  now.  The  freedom  of  mind  they  had  given  to 
her  would  have  enabled  her  to  find  help  in  almost  all  cases ;  but 
here  the  means  of  maintaining  her  honour  failed  h^.  Even  the  name 
which  she  bore  was  a  doubtful  one :  she  dared  not  venture  to  call 
herself  related  to  any  one ;  for  she  met  with  concealment  everywhere, 
Itnd  she  often  put  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  asked  herself 
whether  the  past  were  not  a  dream,  or  whether  she  were  not  now 
in  a  drearaii  and  striving  in  vain  to  awake  from  it. 

The  first  word  which  she  received  in  the  strange  world  into 
which  she  was  iiow  thrown — how  did  it  concern  her  ?  To  what 
did  it  lead  ?  Gould  she  overlook  that  she  had  ventured  much  ia 
fbllowing  a  man  who  had  begun  by  insulting  her  ?  Could  she 
conceal  the  fact,  that  her  reception  in  these  walls  had  evinced  no 
signs  of  sympathy,  which  she  would  certainly  have  received  had 
her  uncle  expected  her  i  And  where  could  she  seek  for  protection, 
if  she  were  now  betrayed  ?  A  deep  grief  filled  her  heart  at  the 
recollection  of  her  generous  protectors  at  Godway  Castle,  who  werd 
now  lost  to  her.  They  were  indeed  lost  to  her,  for  their  strict 
virtue  must  separate  them  fixjm  her  for  ever. 

At  this  conviction  hot  tears  coursed  each  other  down  her  cheeks, 
and  the  image  of  the  noble  Richmond,  as  he  stood  by  her  litter,  and 
implored  her  to  return,  rose  up  before  her  ;  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
the  expression  of  his  eye,  rushed  back  upon  her  recollection.  Now 
that  she  ventured,  in  her  loneliness,  to  recal  him  to  her  mind,  tJie 
portals  of  her  heart  sprang  open  with  abundant  happiness,  and  her 
whole  being  seemed  to  stand  still,  listening  and  waiting  for  those 
wonders  which  appeared  to  draw  a  magic  circle  around  her.  She 
bashfully  hid  her  head ;  foe  the  sweet  enchantment  came,  drying 
tlie  bitter  tears,  and  refreshing  her  tronhled  heart,  whilst  adorning 
it  anew  with  hope  and«youtfaftil  confidence. 

A  Bght  footstep  near  her  told  her  that  dhe  was  m  longer  fdone. 
I  drew  her  mantle  from  over  her  tace^  ftnd  saw  an  old  wobms. 
Lib.  of  Tea.  Ron.— Vol.  V.,  U 
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wbo  approflched  throngli  a  door  at  tbe  other  end  of  tlie  room,  and 
carefollj  cloeing  it  aflter  her,  bolted  it  She  then  l%hted  the  lamps 
which  were  hanging  from  the  wall  on  the  side  opposite  to  Uie  win- 
dows ;  and  before  Marj  could  give  her  any  indication  of  her  presence^ 
she  rolled  away  the  large  arm-chair,  and,  drawing  aside  the  carpet, 
opened  a  trap-door,  through  which  she  descended  with  her  light 
into  some  hidden  place  below.  Mary  perceived  that  she  had  been 
the  unintentional  witness  of  some  mystery ;  and  feeling  uncomfort- 
able at  this  idea,  she  hesitated  whether  she  should  wut  until  tbe 
woman  returned,  or  quit  the  room.  She  decided  upon  the  former, 
for  the  bolted  door  showed  her  that  every  disturbance  from  without 
was  carefully  guarded  against,  and  she  could  not  calculate  what 
great  harm  might  occur,  should  she,  by  her  escape^  leave  this  door 
unfastened  within.  But  the  woman  did  not  retnm ;  and  the  proba* 
bility  now  occurred  to  Mary,  that  this  event  had  some  connexion 
with  him  whom  she  expected  to  see.  But  she  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  his  abode  was  under  ground.  What  could  have  hap- 
pened that  he  was  obliged  to  be  thus  concealed  ? 

She  had  but  little  time,  however,  to  give  way  to  such  suppositions. 
A  slight  noise  attracted  her  eyes  to  the  oak  screen;  in  which  a  little 
door  suddenly  opened,  disclosing  to  her  view  a  long  lighted  passage. 
In  the  old  man  who  entered,  Mary  recognised  the  steward  of  the 
castle,  who  had  received  her  upon  her  arrival.  After  he  had  en- 
larged the  entrance  by  pushing  back  a  panel,  he  disappeared  again, 
just  as  she  was  going  to  call  to  him.  She  resolved,  nevertheless,  to 
withdraw  herself  from  this  place,  where  she  felt  she  was  an  in- 
truder, and  she  rose  to  follow  him ;  when  so  strange  a  sight  pre- 
sented itself,  that  she  sank  back  into  the  window  seat,  where  the 
deep  shadow  prevented  her  being  perceived. 

Suddenly  there  appeared  on  the  little  staircase  two  boys,  arryged 
in  white  surplices,  with  rich  embroidered  scapularies,  and  carrying 
large  wax  tapers.  They  descended  into  the  room,  and  then  followed 
a  tall  haggard  woman,  in  the  dress  of  aiv,  Ursuline  nun,  with  a 
rosary  in  her  hand.  She  was.  supported  by  a  priest,  in  the  robes  of 
a  Jesuit,  in  whom,  when  he  reached  the  room,  and  the  light  shone 
upon  him,  Mfury  recognised  her  travelling  companion ;  but  her  aa- 
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tonishment  chained  every  movement,  and  rendered  her  wholly 
incapable  of  acknowledging  her  presence  to  him.  Many  ladies 
followed :  they  were  all  old,  and  dressed  as  Ursuline  nuns.  The 
party  walked  in  measured  order  along  the  room,  and  approaching 
the  trap-door,  descended  the  staircase  without  raising  their  headsi 
or  making  any  other  movement  than  the  slow  languid  walk  of  aged 
persons. 

These  old  man  now  closed  the  panel,  and  followed  them,  shnttmg 
the  trap-door  after  him ;  so  that  the  lady,  after  some  moments  spent 
in  surprise,  doubted  whether  she  had  realiy  seen  all  this,  or  bad 
only  been  overcome  by  the  images  of  her  fancy.  When  she  had  at 
last  satisfied  herself  that  she  had  not  been  deceived,  many  things 
relating  to  her  own  fate  rushed  upon  her  mind,  and  she  concluded 
that  her  uncle  had  here  sought  safety  and  protection  in  a  convent* 

The  reflections  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  violent  knocking 
at  the  fastened  door,  which  was  followed  by  a  voice,  anxioosly  ex- 
claiming, 

"Oh!  open  the  door — open  the  door!  Have  pity,  and  come 
away,  if  you  are  still  there  I" 

Mary  recognised  Margaret's  voice.  She  supposed  she  wanted  to 
come  in,  and  wishing  nothing  sO  much  as  to  be  able  to  leave  this 
place  of  strange  mysteries,  she  hastened  to  the  door,  and  with  little 
trouble  removed  the  bolt.  Margaret  entered,  weeping  and  deadly 
pale,  and  looking  round  her,  said, 

"  Oh,  tell  me — I  am  lost  if  they  saw  you — ^have  yon  seen  them>. 
dear  lady?" 

"  Be  quiet,  child.  I  was,  much  against  my  will,  unseen  by  all* 
But  take  me  out  of  this  place,  for  I  would  not  again  play  so  un* 
worthy  a  part." 

*'  Yes,  yes,"  said  Margaret  trembling,  "  I  will  take  ycm  away ; 
I  will  not  conceal  anything  more  from  you,  for  yon  will  not  make 
me  unhappy.     And  yet  I  despair  I" 

Sighing,  and  wringing^  her  hands,  she  led  Mary  out  of  the  hall, 
and  both  had  soon  regained  the  little  room,  out  of  which  the  former 
had  been  banished  by  the  strange  child.  Scarcely  had  they  secured 
the  door  of  this  room,  when  Margaret  fell  on  her  knees  before  Mary, 
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and,  banking  into  fours,  ooDjnred  her  never  to  reTeal  what  she  h&d 
Jo6(  seoa* 

**  AIm  1  yon  know  not  how  terribly  I  shotdd  be  piinifthed,  if  «jd j 
one  were  to  know  thai  I  had  so  thoughtlesslf  betrayed  the  secreta  of 
Ma  hottee*  I  shoold  not  be  free»  nor  be  allowed  to  liy^  with  my 
dear  fiithei*.  I  should  be  obliged  to  go  and  pray  in  the  vaalt,  and 
live  in  those  little  dull  rooms.  Ah  I  you  would  kill  me,  if  you 
betrayed  it  to  my  fathei* ;  and  yon  yourself  would  meet  with  a 
Mnewfhl  fate.*' 

*'  You  4o  net  need  to  tell  me  of  any  danger/'  said  Lady  Mary, 
aeiYOW  fully  z  **  your  gi>ief  is  enough,  and  I  will  not  incresjse  it  by 
«boa|i(htles8  prattle*  Bit  are  you  sure  that  no  one  bnt  yourself 
knew  of  my  presence  ?  Can  no  one  else  convict  me,  if  I  conceal 
the  trath  ?" 

*'  Ko»  ito,"  stammered  Margaret,  becoming  confused :  **  if  you  do 
liol  i)l«Ation  it  yourself,  no  one  will  know  it" 

"  Then  take  my  word,  dear  child,  that  I  will  be  silent,  and 
tealeh  every  fear  or  care  as  regai'ds  me,  kn  I  tr  oald  not  distress 
any  one,  far  less  such  a  sweet  child  as  yoa  are/' 

She  stooped  down,  and  imprinted  a  light  kiss  on  the  forehead  of 
dm  beantifttl  girl>  wfao»  anxions  to  prove  her  gratitude,  now  busied 
iieraelf  to  make  her  comfortable.  She  relieved  her  of  her  travdliog 
tfoak,  and  drawing  a  Uirge  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  tnrf  fire,  placed 
a  stool  for  her  feet.  She  would  not  rest  till  Mary  had  given  her 
permission  to  unpack  her  little  handle  ;  and  then,  having  made  her 
comfortable,  left  her  to  repose.  Bnt  Mary  was  not  inclined  iar 
sleep;  she  preferred  watting  the  child,  whoy  havlBg  arrauged 
varioas  tittle  a&irs»  t6<ik  her  {dace  by  the  side  of  the  tablci  and 
began  to  make  a  silken  net.  Her  eyes  often  waudered  to  the  lady, 
and  then  fihe  glanced  at  the  window,  and  then  wetit  on  with  her 
work. 

<<  Since  we  have  become  friends  in  so  short  a  time/^  smd  Lady 
Mary,  **  I  should  Uke  to  ki»w»  my  dear  chikL  why  yon  sent  me 
¥U  of  this  loom  ?  There  must  have  been  aeme  important  reason» 
beeaaae  jvl  mast  hare  lereseea  the  itueiinstoiiees  which  took  plaoe. 
New,  doaothe^gata  mMasf/'  for  aheaawtlna  ^fai^aret's  head 


saikk  upon  ber  i^east,  whiU  htr  face  bosaiaeie  red,  as  if  i^grat  and 
^ame  had  aeiwd  hoi%  **  If  it  ipakaa  you  yeary  uneaaj,  Iwlil  wak 
until  you  have  noore  coofidwiee  ta  me,  ihouM  I  remain  fa«re  Icmg 

"  Ah !"  sighed  Margaret,  raieing  her  hand  to  her  jferefaead,  *'  I 
would  rather  tell  yoa  tbao  aiqpear  nngratelbl  to  so  kind  and  good  a 
lady.  But  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  me ;  and  yet  we  are 
both  innocent." 

«  Both  I"  said  Mary:  «  wtiajt  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Yes,"  said  Margaret,  quiefcly  rising.  *<  Come,  Lanci,  we  will 
tell  the  lady  everything." 

Full  of  surprise,  the  lady  turned  her  head,  And  perceived  a  youth 
standing  in  tbB  window,  wearing  a  hunter!s  dress,  with  a  little 
plumed  Qap  in  his  handy  luid  who  now,  blushing  as  muoh  as  Margaret, 
stood  timidly  beside  her. 

"  Children,"  said  Mary,  feeling  strongly  interested  in  these  yoteg 
people,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?     Is  your  father  aware  of  this  ?' ' 

"Ah  !  that  is  the  difficulty,"  answered  Margaret.  '*You  may 
well  suppo^  he  would  not  allow  Lanoi  to  visit  me.  He  is  my 
cousin,  and  we  have  groyn  up  together,  and  we  love  one  another. 
Sut  they  saw  Itanci  once  when  he  came  to  the  oastle,  when  we  were 
playing  on  the  slopes ;  and  they  sent  him  away  to  the  old  forester 
m  the  wood.  He  ought  not  to  visit  me,  dear  lady;  but  he 
watches  foi'  travellers  coming  to  the  oastle,  and  he  gets  in  with 
them." 

"So,  so,"  smiled  Mary,  << and  I  have  introduced  him  to-night." 

A  quick  glance  from  two  dark  eyes  which  met  hers  answered 
this  question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  Margaret  added,  bashfully, 

"  See,  de*r  lady,  what  made  me  uneasy  when  you  came ;  for 
lifinci  is  as  quick  as  a  roe,  and  had  already  given  me  the  signal  to 
admit  him,  and  he  knocked  at  the  window  again  and  again,  not 
jEOOwing  what  hindered  me  from  opening  it." 

«« And  how  did  Iianci  get  in  ?"  inquired  Lady  Mary. 

Both  looked  at  the  window,  and  they  could  not  suppress  a  laugh, 
which  sounded  so  like  that  of  innocent  children,  that  Mary  invo- 
:lantarily  laughed  with  them. 
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**  Bflt,"  said  Bhe,  foreing  herself  to  be  grave,  **  as  your  father  has 
once  forbidden  Land's  ooming,  it  will  cause  much  alarm  if  he 
find  him  here,  which  it  seems  to  me  may  happen  any  moment." 

'^  Yes,"  said  the  youth,  '<  but  it  is  not  Margaret's  father  who 
wishes  to  separate  us  :  he  must  do  it,  because  her  ladyship  desires 
it.  He  has  said,  more  than  a  hundred  times,  that  if  I  were  a  grown- 
up man,  Margaret  should  be  my  wife."  j 
'*  Silence,  Lanci,"  cried  Margaret,  **  we  must  not  talk  of  that." 
*<  But,"  said  Lanci,  '*  the  dear  lady  thinks  that  we  are  naughty 
children.  We  do  this  secretly,  because  then,  if  it  comes  out,  her 
father  can  say  that  we  were  both  wrong  ;  and  then  Margai  et  will 
be  sent  away,  and  I  shall  marry  her  directly." 

"  No,"  replied  Margaret,  '*  not  until  you  are  a  man — ^not  till  you 
are  a  huntsman  :  it  would  vex  my  father,  if  it  were  before  that." 

Lanci  threw  his  head  back  with  the  air  of  one  who  knew  better 
than  she  did,  and  who  is  quite  certain  about  the  matter. 

<<  But  you  must  not  tell  my  father  anything  of  it,"  said  Mar- 
garet anxiously. 

*^  Really,"  answered  Mary,  smiling,  and  shaking  her  head,  **  I 
shall  be  quite  burdened  with  all  your  seqipts.  I  have  been  here 
only  a  few  hours,  and  you  have  already  obliged  me  to  conceal  two 
important  things.  Do  you  know,  I  think  the  last  is  of  more  con- 
sequence than  the  first  ?" 

Both  appeared  astonished.  They  trembled,  and  involuntarily 
drew  nearer  Mary's  chair,  looking  at  her  imploringly. 

'*  See,"  said  she,  '*  I  do  not  like  young  people  to  have  secrets. 
You  will  certainly  be  obliged  to  conceal  your  little  visits  by  cunning 
and  falsehood,  and  that  is  unholy  and  wrong.  How  should  you 
remain  true  to  one  another,  if  you  are  not  true  in  little  things  ? 
And  if  Lanci  becomes  a  huntsman,  and  woos  you  properly,  then  he 
will  marry  you  because  your  father  loves  hinu" 

<*  Remain  true  ?"  cried  Lanci.  **  That  is  not  difficult.  If  I  do 
not  see  her  for  twenty  years,  I  shall  remam  true  to  her  ;  and  if  I 
do  not  come  often  to  the  poor  little  thing,  she  is  not  merry,  and  she 
would  perish  in  this  cold  dull  castle.  So  we  do  not  run  all  this 
risk  for  nothing,  dear  lady.     I  have  never  lied,  and  perhaps  God 
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will  keep  from  me  it,  for  he  sees  that  I  do  this  with  a  good 
intention." 

Mary  was  inyolontarily  touched  bj  the  anion  of  love  and  child- 
like parity,  which  appeared  in  the  words  and  disposition  of  both* 
Margaret  was  also  agitated  by  her  lover's  defence  of  them.  Mary 
saw  how  the  fear  of  separation  acted  upon  them,  and  she  did  not 
yet  know  all  the  difficulties  which  pressed  npon  these  yoong  people* 
She  therefore  discontinued  her  office  of  judge,  hoping  that  the  good 
angel  who  had  so  long  watched  over  them  would  still  protect 
them. 

**  May  God  be  gracious  to  you  !*'  said  she,  gently.  "  How  can  I 
advise  you,  when  I  am  a  stranger  hei*e  ?  I  can  make  myself  harm- 
less by  my  silence,  and  I  will  do  so.  Fray  to  God  that  he  may 
protect  you,  and  not  tempt  you  to  falsehood.  I  will  not  disturb  yon. 
My  head  is  weary  ;  let  me  rest  here,  and,  undisturbed,  you  can  say 
to  one  another  whatever  you  like." 

The  joyful  innocent  young  people  thanked  her,  and  drew  back 
into  tiie  deep  recess,  whilst  Mary  pursued  her  thoughts  undis- 
tarbed« 

But  it  ever  happens,  that  our  fancy  ceases  to  be  active  if  the 
present  is  brought  so  home  to  us  that  we  may  expect  every  moment 
to  be  called  into  action.  We  then  shut  ourselves  up  like  a  bird,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  bring  our  collected  powers  into  action,  and  the 
enticing  play  of  fimcy,  with  its  many-coloared  pictures,  fades  at  the 
expectation  of  the  next  moment. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Mary  could  not  realize  her  own  situation  ; 
and,  vaguely  agitated,  she  sank  back  her  weary  head,  and  the  low 
whispering  of  the  young  people  hushed  her  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  XXn, 

Tbos  bapplly  uncooscioos  did  she  rdmain,  until  a  ray  of  l%ht  ujxa 
her  ejea  awakened  her  frcnn  a  ragtie  fmd  indistinct  drean.  Bj  the 
table  at  which  his  daughter  was  sitting,  stood  the  bailiff^  holding  a 
waxen  taper,  and  speakbg  in  a  low  tone  to  his  attentive  girL 

"  Willingly,  dear  father,"  answered  the  child.  "  I  will  readily 
take  care  of  the  poor  lady,  especially  as,  by  so  doing,  the  duty  will 
not  devolre  on  the  old  ladies.  She  shall  have  the  pleasant  rooms,  for 
I  still  hope  that  she  will  not  be  tormented  by  thenL" 

^*  Silence  I"  cried  the  old  man  harshly.  ^^  Do  w^  lies  before 
you.  Be  thankful  for  her  ladyship's  confidence,  and  leave  your 
impertinent  remai'ks.  The  gracious  lady  has  permitted  the  reva^ 
rend  gentleman  to  manage  all  as  he  thinks  proper,  and  we  have  been 
engaged  until  now  in  the  requisite  preparations." 

"  Stop,  good  old  man,"  interrupted  Lady  Mary,  unwilling  to 
'  listen  to  the  secrets  of  the  house,  under  the  guise  of  apparent 
sleep :  ^'  if  your  words  are  not  for  my  ear,  do  not  proceed,  for,  as 
jou  see,  I  am  awake." 

Surprised,  but  with  great  politeness,  be  turned  quickly  to  the 
lady,  and,  bowing  to  the  ground,  he  said,  with  the  formal  mannei-  of 
a  bailiff — "  My  gracious  lady,  the  possessor  of  this  castle  has  ho- 
noured me  by  her  commands  to  bid  you  welcome ;  and  as  the  late 
hour  of  the  evening  does  not  allow  of  her  giving  you  an  audience, 
she  enti'eats  you  to  take  possession  of  the  rooms  which  are  arranged 
for  your  reception,  and  has  desired  her  servants  to  procure  whatever 
you  may  require." 

"  Truly,  good  old  man,"  said  Mary,  drawing  herself  up  with  her 
peculiar  dignity,  '*  the  welcome  of  the  lady,  whose  unwilling  guest 
I  am,  comes  so  late,  and  after  such  intolerable  neglect,  that  I  might 
attribute  this  invitation  more  to  your  good  manners  than  to  those  of 
your  mistress.  However,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  be  given  up  to 
jour  daughter,  and  am  ready  to  follow  yon." 
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The  old  mwi  seemed  surproied  by  this  jsrond  demeAooor  on  the 
part  of  the  lady ;  bat  dcMnesties  who  have  grown  old  in  serrice 
are  seldom  displeased  with  those  clainis  to  respect  which  are  some- 
times  so  extravagantly  set  forth  by  those  whom  they  serve,  feeling 
themselves  the  less  abased  by  persons  who  know  how  to  honour 
themselves.  The  old  man  might,  besides,  have  speeial  reasons  for 
evinciog  respect  towards  oar  yoong  heroine.  He  answered  the 
lady's  remarks  with  a  ailent  bow,  and  passed  on,  whilst  she,  wrap- 
ping fa^self  in  her  numtle,  followed  him. 

Upon  f(he  opposite  side,  on  the  gronnd  floor  of  the  castle,  Miklas 
opened  a  door,  and  the  lady  entered  a  spaciovs  anteroom,  in  the 
wide  chimney  of  which  there  burned  a. large  fire,  illuminating  the 
codtly  frescoes  which  de<^orated  the  white  walls.  The  old  man 
crossed  this  apartment,  and  requested  Mary  to  step  into  an  adjoin* 
ing  cabinet,  whither  Margaret  only  accompanied  her.  Mary  was 
agreeably  surprised  by  the  first  sight  <^  this  room.  It  was  of  that 
eharacter  which  seems  to  invite  us  to  remain,  and  to  oiler  all  that 
can  lead  to  a  contemplative  life.  A  cheerfal  fire  gleamed  in  the 
marble  chimney  which  filled  one  end  of  the  narrow  room,  and 
on  a  handsome  carpet  were  placed  many  convenient  seats,  covered, 
like  the  walls  of  the  room,  with  green  dama^,  bordered  with  gold. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  friend  had  just  risen  from  a  confidential  conver- 
sation, and  Mary  could  not  help  looking,  with  hcfpe  and  longing, 
to  the  empty  seats.  The  wide  high  window  opposite  contained,  in 
its  deep  recess  a  small  library,  where  a  beautiful  desk,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  was  placed  readyfor  writing ;  and  by  a  small  couch 
stood,  to  her  joyful  sm-prise,  an  elegant  and  fine-toned  harp.  Nu- 
merous portraits  and  i^tures  of  saints,  distributed  over  the  walls, 
at  first  escaped  her  observation,  for  the  light  of  the  wax-candles 
<mly  faintly  gleamed  npon  their  dark  frames. 

Margret,  anlious  to  make  her  lady  acquainted  with  her  abode, 
pressed  on^  to  an  adjoining  room,  which,  although  equally  lofty  and 
narrow  as  the  former,  showed  by  its  damask  curtained  bed  that  it 
was  a  sleeping  apartment.  In  a  niche  of  the  wall  was  a  clumsy, 
bat  richly-adorned  toilet  table,  and  an  immense  Venetian  mirror  was 
placed  by  the  window.  But  what  more  immediately  attracted  Mary's 
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altention  was,  opposite  the  door,  a  niche  of  black  marble,  brightly 
lilaminated  with  wax-lights,  and  c<»taining  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  of  such  heavenly  beaatj  in  expression  and  colour,  that 
Margaret's  movement  of  crossing  herself,  and  bending  her  knee, 
appeared  more  natural  than  her  so  quickly  passing  ov^r  the  other 
objects  of  the  room.  The  picture  rested  upon  an  altar  of  black 
marble,  before  which  stood  a  prajing-desk,  whereupon  she  saw  that 
her  own  small  Greek  Testament  had  been  placed.  But  beautiful  as 
was  this  arrangement,  Mary  felt  that  it  was  not  in  unison  with  her 
own  feelinp  ;  and  turning  away  more  quickly  than  tiie  object 
merited,  she  took  her  Testament  from  the  desk,  and  placed  it  on  the 
table  by  her  side. 

*<  Now,"  cried  Margaret,  with  pleasure,  ^are  you  not  satisfied  with 
3ronr  abode?  and  will  you  not  receive  your  little  Margaret  as  your 
obedient  servant?" 

"  Both,  both,"  said  Mary,  kindly  entering  into  the  lively  mood 
of  her  companion;  '<  and  I  beg  you  to  arrange  my  things,  which  I 
see  heaped  up  here." 

*'  Yes,  dear  lady,  trust  it  to  me,"  said  Margaret.  "  First  per- 
mit me  to  take  off  your  cap,  and  to  assist  yon  to  change  your  tra- 
velling-dress. That  will  refresh  you,  and  make  you  enjoy  your 
evening  meal,  which  my  father  is  preparing  for  you." 

With  much  cleverness  the  young  one  entered  upon  her  new  office, 
and  gave  vent  to  maaiy  explanations  of  astonishment  at  the  abun- 
dance and  beauty  of  Mary's  hair,  for  she  had  noticed  her  new  lady's 
extreme  loveliness,and  was  filled  with  admiration  for  her.  Mary  felt 
roused  by  the  pleasure  of  feminine  attendance,  and  the  charms  of  a 
comfortably  arranged  room,  to  both  of  which  she  had  lately  been  a 
stranger;  and  yielding  herself  up  to  her  feelings,  she  did  not  cease 
to  prompt  her  little  attendant  to  talk  and  jest;  so  that,  when  the 
refireshing  change  of  dress  was  completed,  they  both,  with  smiling 
faces,  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  old  man  to  supper. 

At  the  door  of  the  ante-room  stood  the  old  bailiff,  who  presented 
to  her  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written—"  Hope,  and  be  con- 
soled." To  this  she  felt  at  the  moment  perfectly  inclined  ;  for  she 
possess^  in  a  high  degree  the  happy  gift  of  reconcilmg  herself  to 
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every  occnnrence.  Her  inexperienee  led  hec  folly  to  trast  the  good 
•advice  thus,  ofiered  to  her ;  while  the  hopefalneae  of  youth  was 
balanced  by  rare  quickness  of  perception,  and  great  strength  of 
feeling.  Thus  she  seldom  lost  the  presence  of  mind,  which  was  un- 
consciously founded  on  these  qualities.  Pressing  the  paper  in  her 
.  hand,  she  walked  on,  and  was  delighted  with  the  handsome  appearance 
of  the  well-lighted  room.  In  the  centre  was  a  table,  kid  with  one 
cover,  before  which  was  a  large  chair,  whose  back  was  ornamented 
•  with  various  coats  of  arms,  formed  in  gold  and  many-coloured  vel- 
<  y«ts.  At  a  little  distance  stood  a  table  covered  with  silver  dishes, 
in  which  were  the  smoking  viands. 

"  Ah!"  said  lady  Mary,  on  perceiving  all  these  arrangements, 
''you  have  agreeably  provided  for  my  housekeeping.  Good  old 
-  man,  I  must  thank  you.  If  you  are  at  the  same  time  steward  and 
cook,  you  have  arranged  all  in  the  best  manner  to  make  me  com* 
fortable  after  a  long  journey." 

The  gaze  of  the  old  man  was  so  steadfastly  fixed  upon  her,  that 
he  scarcely  heard  her  thanks,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  mere  sight  of 
ber  was  an  ample  reward.  When  she  approached  the  table,  he 
took  his  place  behind  her  chair,  respectfully  serving  her.  The  en- 
joyment with  which  she  partook  of  the  meal  seemed  to  both  father 
and  daughter  a  sufficient  recompense  for  their  trouble.  She  praised 
the  excellent  fish  and  game  ;  and  when  she  asked  some  questions 
respecting  the  hunting  in  the  country  around  the  castle,  Margaret 
ran  away  to  hide  her  glowing  fiice,  and  to  bring  her  some  preserved 
fruit. 

The  heart  of  the  old  man  was  attracted  to  his  lovely  guest  She 
seemed  so  earnest  and  dignified,  so  unconstrained  in  her  behaviour, 
and  withal  so  cheerful,  that  every  one  loved  her  presence.  When 
ihe  meal  was  ended,  he  brought  her  a  silver  goblet,  coitf  aining  some 
French  wine,  and  he  could  scarcely  conceal  his  delight  when  her 
smile,  after  she  had  tasted  it,  told  him  how  much  she  was  gratified. 

"  May  every  drop  be  blessed  to  your  ladyship,"  said  he,  in  an 
agitated  manner. 

''  Amen  1"  answered  she  gently,  as  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and 
heft  the  room. 
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When  Maty  had  oonpletod  hor  prqwratums  for  ibe  niij^i,  ahe 
deiired  Margaret  to  leave  hor,  bat  inatead  of  obeying,  ahe  atood 
atill,  and  infonned  hcv  that  ahe  was  resolved  to  remain  with  her* 

"  Do  not  JOQ  thiidL,  kdj,  that  it  will  be  better  lor  two  to  be 
here?  No«  do  not  aend  me  ewaj :  you  know  nothing  about  this 
wicked  casde.  God  be  gradons  to  na  V*  added  she,  croasing  herself, 
**  1  may  not  mention  it ;  bat  it  ia  better  diat  I  shoold  remain  with 
yon." 

"  So/'  8ud  Mary,  smiling,  "  you  will  be  my  protector  and  shield, 
and  in  your  presence  yon  think  me  safe  from  all  dangers.  Tell 
me,  at  least,  whether  you  arm  yonrself  with  conjuring  tricks,  or 
with  sword  and  pistol,  for  I  wish  to  know  what  kind  of  danger 
awaits  me." 

*'  Oh !  dear  lady,  do  not  mock  me,"  answered  Margaret  aax- 
ionsly:  "yon  may  indeed  be  courageous;  but  what  sometines 
happens  here  makes  men's  hair  stand  on  end,  and  yon  will  not  be 
able  to  bear  it  so  easily  as  yon  imagine." 

"  If  this  were  the  case,  do  you  think  that  your  old  father  wonld 
have  left  ns  here  ?  Do  you  suppose  he  would  abandon  us  to  da»- 
ger,  unprotected  ?  Go,  Margaret :  you  have  heard  too  many  nurse's 
tales ;  but  I  know  no  foolish  fears,  and  will  remain  alone." 

"  Ko,  no,  dear  lady,  you  do  not  wish  to  be  al<me ;  and  besides—" 
^e  hesitated. 

"  Well,  besides  ? — that  is,  you  are  wilful,  and  will  not  obey  ^ 

''  Yon  are  angry,  dear  lady ;  but  indeed  I  do  not  deserre  year 
displeasure.  And,  see,  I  cannot  leave  these  rooms,  for  we  are 
locked  m." 

' ''  Locked  in  ?'  cried  Maiy,  and  her  countenance  changed  at  these 
words.  "  A  prisoner !  Is  it  possible  ?  Who  dares  to  treat  me 
thns  ?  By  what  right  do  they  deprive  me  of  my  freedom  ?  I  com- 
mand you  to  tell  me  who  u  the  owner  of  this  castle.  Where  am  I, 
and  what  do  yon  know  of  their  intentions  towards  me  ?  Yon 
dream,  gu-l,  and  yon  want  to  frighten  me  with  your  superstidous 
fears,  in  order  that  I  may  yield  to  your  wish.  I  will  myself  aaeer^ 
liUn  whether  yon  are  not  deceiving  me." 
^  Seizing  a  light,  she  hastened  through  the  adjoining  room  into  Ae 
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dark  empty  ante-room,  which  &ow  looked  gloomj  and  almost  hoi> 
rible.  Mary  did  not  heed  this  ;  but  imtated  at  the  posaibilitj  of 
Margaret  being  in  the  right,  she  ofilj  perceived  tke  entrance  door, 
and  £ew  towards  it.  In  vain  she  pressed  the  large  Iron  lock,  and 
liolding  her  light  close,  she  saw  that  it  was  bolted  on  the  ontside* 
The  conyiction  of  this  fact,  which  she  regarded  as  a  personal  iosult^ 
orerpowered  her  for  a  moment,  and  she  leaned  her  head  on  her  arm 
against  the  door,  as  if  considering  some  means  of  setting  herself  at 
liberty.  Disregarding  the  light  which  she  held  in  the  other  hand, 
iU  flame  was  almost  in  contact  with  her  night-dress,  when  Margaret 
weeping,  gently  withdrew  it  from  her  hand. 

"  Lady,  lady,  come  away!  Do  not  be  angry  any  ioageri"  sobbed 
Margaret* 

"Stay!"  shrieked  Mary:  '*I  hear  footsteps." 
"  Holy  God  be  gracious  to  us  !"  cried  Margaret,  striving  to  draw 
lier  away. 

^'  Ko,"  said  Mary,  **  I  will  call  to  this  late  wanderer,  who  shail 
aommon  yonr  father,  and  inform  him  that  I  am  to  be  tx^eated  as  « 
guest,  and  not  as  a  prisoner." 

**  No,  no  $  pray  be  silent !"  cried  Margaret,  throwing  heradf 
beliore  her. 

But  Mary  wms  greatly  excited,  and  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
attract  attention.  Hearing  that  the  footsteps  stopped  before  the 
door,  she  exclaimed,  *^  Look  here  !  Have  the  goodness  either  to 
open  this  door,  or  to  call  Miklas,  the  steward.** 

Suddenly  some  one  pushed  against  the  door,  and  after  one  or  two 
fraitless  attempts  to  open  it,  the  lock  moved,  and  at  length  gave 
way.  Mary  took  the  light  from  Margaret's  handa,  and  held  it  op 
before  her  ;  but  she  trembled  with  alarm  when  a  wooMm  entered, 
whose  wild  appearance  betokened  insanity.  Her  gray  hair,  esci^iag 
ttom  beneath  a  black  veil,  hmig  down  her  taU  form,  which  was 
covered  by  very  litde  dotfaing,  leaving  her  wasted  arms  and  throat 
tee.  But  nore  fearfol  than  ail  dua»  waa  the  deathUke  hue  of  her 
Ihce,  and  the  wild  aadle  upon  ker  Iqn. 

Mary  retreated,  shuddering  widi  fmr.  Bnt  tiie  lady  advanoed 
«9W«]^s  lier,  atti  h(4diagoiit  a  large  hrandied«aadle8ti<^  exaaiaad 
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her  closely ;  and  the  longer  she  did  so,  the  more  her  rigid  featured 
changed  to  an  expression  of  rage  and  astonishment. 

"  Who  are  you?*'  she  demanded  in  a  hoarse  v  oice.  "  I  ought  to 
know  yon."  She  rubbed  her  forehead,  and  pressing  towards  her, 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  frightful  ]augh>  ''  You  are  an  apparition,  from 
the  great  world  from  which  they  banished  me.  Ah !  I  know  you 
now !  Yet  whence  did  you  come  ?  Who  brought  you  here  I 
Did  that  boy  Buckingham,  whom  they  call  a  duke,  send  you? 
Ha !  ha !  do  you  know  me — the  beautiful  Frances  Howard  ?  YoU 
shall  not  escape  your  fate !  You  are  of  his  blood !  Ha !  revenge 
is  sweet — ^very  sweet  !*' 

*  She  stretched  out  her  hand,  and  seized  Mary's  dress.  The  poor 
girl  had  vainly  struggled  with  her  alarm ;  and  now,  when  the 
lady's  cold  hand  encircled  her  throat,  her  knees  tottered,  and  she 
sank  senseless  to  the  ground. 

When  she  again  awoke  to  consciousness,  the  early  morning  light 
shone  through  her  window.  Her  senses  slowly  returned,  and  she 
perceived  that  she  lay  in  the  great  canopy  bed,  in  her  sleeping 
apartment,  and  that  several  people  were  busy  around  hen  She 
attempted  to  move  her  arm,  but  it  felt  weak  and  painful,  and  she 
was  convinced  that  a  vein  had  been  opened.  This  was  the  impres- 
sion of  a  half-conscious  mind,  which,  as  yet,  had  not  united  wiUi 
the  feelings  of  the  body.  She  perceived  her  travelling  companion, 
who  held  the  lancet,  and  Margaret  was  kneeling  with  a  basin 
in  her  hands  ;  she  felt  herself  in  the  arms  of  a  strange  woman, 
whose  pale  face  was  almost  close  to  her  own:  still  she  was 
as  indifferent  to  all  these  as  if  they  had  been  inanimate  pictures. 
After  the  necessary  bandage  had  been  placed  upon  her  arm,  she 
sank  back  from  the  arms  of  the  strange  woman  upon  a  cushion  ;  the 
green  curtains  of  the  bed  veiled  her  in  a  kind  of  twilight,  her  eye^ 
lids  fell,  sleep  took  the  place  of  a  swoon,  and  the  mind,  weakened 
by  alarm,  was  again  united  to  the  reviving  body. 

After  a  long  and  refreshing  slumber,  she  awoke  with  the  feeling 
of  returning  strength.  The  quiet  of  the  room  exercised  an  influence 
over  her  which  she  sought  to  prolong  ;  for  she  began  to  recal  the 
events  which  had  occurred,  and  to  discover  their  relation  to  herseli 
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Bat  her  mind  had  receiyed  too  strong  an  impression,  not  to  rerert 
continnallj  to  the  last  frightfal  occurrence.  The  name  of  Frances 
Howard  was  never  mentioned,  in  England,  without  that  deep 
abhorrence  with  which  one  regards  the  crimes  which  are  found  in 
too  high  a  sphere  to  be  visible  in  their  whole  truth  and  nakedness 
to  the  people.  This  name,  and  the  cnmes  with  which  it  was 
associated,  were  unknown  to  Mary  ;  but  when  she  recalled  the 
look  of  this  fearful  woman,  she  read  in  it  a  mind  destroyed  by  ihe 
reproaches  o^  conscience,  and  she  shuddered  at  the  thought  of  (he 
presence  of  this  fury,  who,  in  her  madness,  had  taken  her  for  some 
object  of  her  wrath. 

She  examined  her  whole  situation,  to  see  what  protection 
remained  for  her  under  such  threatening  circumstances  ;  and  she 
^It  lively  gratitude  towards  Margaret  and  Miklas,  for  endeavouring 
to  guard  her.  It  was  evident  that  the  latter  had  secured  the  door 
in  order  to  protect  her  from  this  wandering  maniac,  and  th&t 
Margaret  would  not  alarm  her  by  disclosing  the  truth  ;  but  that 
her  own  violence  had  frustrated  their  endeavours,  and  that  the 
frightful  apparition  was  attracted  by  the  noise  she  had  made  at  the 
door. 

"Warmed  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  both  her  attendants, 
and  anxious  to  acknowledge  it,  she  drew  back  the  curtain,  and  saw 
Margaret  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  busily  employed  upon  the  silken 
net  which  lay  upon  her  knee.  A  joyful  exclamation  from  the  girl 
accompanied  her  glance  at  Mary,  and  running  to  the  bed  she  kissed 
her  hands,  and  seemed  as  if  she  could  not  sufficiennly  evince  her 
delight  at  her  recovery. 

"  But,"  added  she  slyly,  "  dear  lady,  you  are  not  angry  with  me 
and  my  old  father  ?" 

"  Good  girl,"  answered  Mary,  "  how  your  gentleness  and  kind- 
ness soothes  me.  I  alone  brought  so  much  alarm  upon  you.  1 
acknowledge  the  care  of  your  father,  and  your  own  forbearance, 
when,  by  my  violence,  I  occasioned  all  from  which  you  endeavoured 
to  gnard  me.  Forgive  me,  and  be  assured  that  I  will  never  again 
frustrate  your  good  intentions.'* 

^  Ah,   dear  lady,  you  are  like  a  holy  angel  J"  cried  Margaret 
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"  What  have  I  to  forgive  jou  ?  God's  grace»  and  tbe  Vargin,  h^jA 
protected  ns,  or  we  had  been  overcome.  Bat  can  70a  imagbe 
what  occurred  ?    Those  who  know  it,  hardly  believe  it." 

"  Tell  me,  dear  Margaret,  if  it  does  not  overstep  your  duty, 
who  was  the  frightful  person  that  alarmed  us,  and  why  she  is 
permitted  to  go  about  thus  ?" 

"  Ah,  dear  lady,  who  can  prevent  her  ?  She  is  the  mistress  of 
this  castle.'' 

"  Mistress  of  this  castle  ?"  repeated  Mary,  in  deep  alarm. 

"  Yes,  so  it  is.  The  lady  is  very  rich,  and  her  husband 
has  been  dead  many  years,  though  I  well  remember  the  plcasng 
melancholy  man.  God  be  gracious  to  his  soul !  He  was  not  happy, 
and  people  said  strange  things  of  him.  He  must  have  known  much 
sorrow,  for  he  was  constantly  sighing.  We  used  to  hear  him 
walking  about  in  the  night,  and  the  servants  often  found  him,  in 
the  morning,  on  the  cold  stones  in  the  great  hall,  or  lying  asleef 
on  the  staircase.  He  did  no  harm  to  children,  for  he  loved  thea 
tenderly;  and  I,  and  Lanci,  and  some  fishermen's  children,  used 
to  sit  happily  around  him,  while  he  cut  out  pictures  and  dolls  for 
us.  The  noble  lady  was  not  so  ill  then  as  she  is  now,  but  the 
household  did  not  love  her.  They  said  that  her  lord  had  been  a 
heretic,  and  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  free  him  from  his 
melancholy  by  the  aid  of  holy  church ;  and  therefore  they  quaiv 
relied  and  remained  separated.  It  thus  happened,  one  moraiog^ 
that  the  lady  did  not  know  of  his  disappearance,  and  as  she  was 
leaving  her  chamber  she  found  his  corpse  lying  by  a  locked  door,  ia 
a  narrow  staircase,  near  her  bed-room.  Since  that  time  she  has 
been  very  uneasy,  going  about  daring  the  night  to  seek  my  lord, 
who,  she  fancies,  is  still  alive.  But  he  has  been  «t  rest  neaily  ten 
years.  My  lady  is  sometimes  aware  of  this,  when  1^  is  weJI ;  but 
she  soon  forgets  it  again," 

The  nneomfbrtable  impression  which  Mary  had  veeeived  was  aoft 
8<^^^ied  by  this  tah,  aad  she  was  terrified  at  bemg  1a  tbe  powor  of 
an  insane  person.  She  was  eztronely  anxioos  as  to  the  fnteri^ 
and  feeling  herself  perfectly  well,  she  Icniged  to  leave  her  bed. 

'<I>6arlady9'' said  Margaret,  ''waitammeaU    FaHmOfomat 
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will  feel  your  pulso  before  he  permits  this.     I  will  call  him  in- 
stantly." 

«  Who  is  Father  Clement?"  asked  Mary.  «  Do  not  call  him. 
I  feel  quite  well,  and  only  wish  you  to  request  your  father  to  send 
to  me  my  travelling  companion,  with  whom  I  must  speak." 

"  That  is  Father  Clement,  dear  lady,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  the 
-same  who  assisted  us  last  night,  and  who  opened  the  vein  in  order 
to  recoyer  you." 

Mary  was  not  much  surprised  by  this  discovery,  and  only  the 
mote  anxiously  wished  to  leave  her  couch ;  for  she  longed  to  be 
active,  instead  of  remaining  in  this  insecure  mysterious  situation. 
Before  Margaret  could  prevent  it;  she  seized  the  silken  coverlet,  and 
springing  out  of  bed,  she  hastily  began  to  dress  herself  ;  but  she 
soon  found  that  her  arm  was  powerless,  and  was  obliged  to  ask 
f&r  Margaret's  assistance.  Having  finished  her  toilet,  she  entered 
the  sitting-room,  where,  seated  by  the  fire,  and  in  the  simple  dress 
of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  she  tbund  her  travelling  companion  ;  and 
opposite  to  him  a  woman,  in  whom,  a:t  the  first  glance,  Mary  recog- 
nised the  person  in  whose  arms  she  lay  when  she  awoke.  Both 
were  in  deep  conversation,  and  were  not  a  little  surprised  when 
Mary,  completely  dressed,  and  with  firm  dignity,  approached  them. 
^Father  Clement  seemed  unable  to  collect  his  thoughts,  and  his  ap- 
pearance betrayed  more  confusion  than  anger. 

"  You  surprise  me,  my  lady,"  said  he,  looking  down.  "  I  wish 
that  yon  had  not  so  soon  supposed  yourself  recovered.  I  intended 
to  recommend  quiet." 

"  Quiet,  sir  ?"  answered  Lady  Mary ;  "  my  mind  only  requires 
quiet.     I  am  myself  the  best  judge  of  my  health." 

A  movement  of  the  pale  woman  attracted  Mary's  intention ;  and 
turning  towards  her,  she  said — "  If  I  do  not  mistake,  I  am  indebted 
to  you  for  kind  assistance  during  the  night." 

The  woman  acknowledged  this  by  bowing  her  head;  and  still 
keeping  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  she  repKed,  ^^  Father  Clement 
summoned  me  to  diis  service  :  yon  are  not  indebted  to  me  for  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  these  words,  Maxy  could  not 
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rein^ro  her  ejes  from  the  person  by  whom  thej  Were  utter^  and 
whose  tall  and  slender  figure,  though  wrapped  in  a  plain  black  Ar^sB, 
might  still  be  called  beantifnl.  Her  pale  face,  tegalar  !h  its  fea- 
tores,  with  its  humble  and  pious  eitpression,  involnntarlly  led  tfa» 
recollection  back  to  the  afi^cting  pictures  of  th(>se  saints  upon  #fioiii 
her  thoughts  seemed  to  dwell.  Her  head-dress  recalled  to  Mary's 
remembrance  the  nuns  whom  she  had  seen  in  th{$  night,  though 
there  was  now  no  veil  or  scapulary,  and  the  narrow  white  bahds  on 
the  forehead  and  chin  alone  remained.  When,  from  a  fe«lhig  of 
delicacy,  she  withdrew  her  eyes.  She  ittet  those  of  Father  demettl^ 
who  seemed  to  watch  the  impression  which  Mary  had  receited. 

"  Sir,"  said  she  with  firmness,  "  you  must  understand  thf*  I 
expect  from  you  an  explanation  of  tnany  things.  This  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  me  as  repose,  which,  it  appears,  is  not  yet  to  be  my 
portion." 

**I  am  prepared,**  answered  the  fiitfaer ;  '*but  ttrtt  I  must 
request  you  to  see  in  me  only  the  agent  of  higher  powers,  to  Which 
1  am  subject,  eten  against  my  will.*' 

"  Perhaps  you  will  be  pleksed  to  pettnit  tAti  \o  Withdraw,  f^eVereud 
sir,'*  now  said  the  pale  woman,  humbly  approaehing  tixe  fadier : 
**I  have  other  duties  to  perform.*' 

"  Go,  deat  daughter,"  said  Father  Clement,  "  buit  hdd  yoirteK 
ready  to  share  the  loneliness  of  this  lady,  who  is  reieommeRkded  to 
your  protection." 

"  I  am  neither  mistress  of  my  lame  nor  my  will :  hkfpy  those  to 
whom  it  is  vouchsafed  to  obey,"  answered  she,  without  moving  hear 
pale  features.  She  bowed  her  head,  which  the  ftther  touehed^  pro- 
nouncing a  blessing  ;  and  she  passed  by  Mftty  as  quietly  as  If  die 
were  a  spirit,  without  any  greeting  except  k  bend  of  her  head. 

Mary  regarded  all  this  with  a  feeling  of  astonishment*  to  she  said, 
«  Axn  I  in  the  company  of  Gatholiee  ?  Are  yoii  &  priest  of  that 
faith?  And  thftt  lady,  does  she  beldftg  to  the  ftistttrs  of  Bl  Ur- 
auline?" 

Father  Clement  sat  down  quietly  at  these  WOf dSj  p^ting  to  tiie 
seat  which  had  just  been  left  ^BitsM',  «&d  ttiei^  rlMllg  U»  eyes 
devotionallyi  answered — 
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«  Yes,  fflaAott/yon  bivB  m^  k.  Hdn^  k  these  negkcM  oralis, 
.has  a  9tnaII  pious  eompfttiy  taken  refetgtd,  k  ordtr,  by  muahimg  ln» 
to  the  holy  foith  of  their  father^  ttniet  God'*  assiMnce  t»  shield  b» 
theif  fatherland  every  g«rtQ  of  tfaii  persecuted  hdj  fruit,  till  the  dq^ 
-when  it  shall  be  shown  whose  kingdom  England  is.  There  b  Mr 
longer  any  reason  to  hide  this  ^<m  yoiiy  for  yonr  dispOfistioH  nstires 
ns  from  treachery.** 

"  Noble  sir,*'  said  Mary,  "I  know  that  your  soeiety  i»  oontrary 
to  the  laws  of  my  coviftry,  and  It  h  no  pleasant  disoovery  to  find 
myself  involved  hi  it.  Meanwhile,  ^  from  bkwiiiig  thoee  wlw 
^sincerely  profess  your  faith,  I  lament  ejctremely  that,  by  perfumiiliif 
them,  any  one  should  think  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  cm  cimrek"    . 

*'  Very  right,"  replied  he,  evidently  pleased.  '^  But  whe»fer 
blindly  leaves  our  blessed  church,  can  only  attain  vlctiMy  thiMgli 
virorldly  power." 

''  This  tmjust  violtvee  againfft  ooflvkttoft  and  eoMeieBce  it  «Md 
at  all  times,  and  by  all  parties,"  said  fbe  lady^  "  md  yos  maeft  Mt 
attribute  to  the  spirit  Cf  Ottr  ehttroh  that  of  which  oftly  its  iytmmf 
is  guilty.  Holding  sUch  Mans  lo  be  inoompatibld  with  this  spuit, 
I  wonld  nevef  give  aid  to  a  similar  pereectttiofi)  acdmewMgH^ 
myself  no  earthly  judge.  But  now,  I  ask  you,  bow  has  my  deetia^ 
taken  this  diiiection,  and  what  afs  the  viewi  which  haw  led  ne 
here?' 

"  To  free  yon  from  th«  ^ils  of  the  blackest  tnaohery  "  aMwei«d 
Fathet  Clement,  emphatically ;  "  aad  oul  of  conpaittoa  te  jmc 
youth  and  innocence,  which  werti  destined  to  miaery*  leaaiet 
Itiform  you  who  it  is  that  takes  so  great  an  intereat  in  your  lift,  lir 
to  me,  a  potest  of  the  holy  ordcaf  of  Jeeiis,  ie  only  allotted  the  bMiad 
fiilfiliiient  of  what  k  thoeght  rig^  and  feest>" 

"What  do  you  mea»r  i«(tenf«pted  Lady  Mary^  r^tmMj 
agitated.  '• }  have  bc«ai  deeelv«d--hy  whom  ?  Say,  I  beaeech  yon 
—by  whom  ?* 

"^  That  It  xw  by  Lord  Membreke,  yM  tanoi  be  in  denU^" 
nipfied  Fath«f  Cietnent.  '*  ile  kaew  tA^^Qm  ibeted than  thatlMipd 
ktter  to  wttbdtaw  yon  ftoitt  the  fr6teM)]i  ^  Ike  haSif  with  ^ 
ytm  resided.** 
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"  Good  God  !"  exchmed  the  imhiq)p7  girl,  Misg  back  m  her 
chair.  "  Then  I  foreboded  rightly  !  Bat  how  can  yon  call  a  letter 
forged/'  cried  she,  quickly  raising  herself,  **  which  was  ¥rritten  by 
his  hand,  and  sealed  with  the  seal  which  I  have  so  often  seen  m  his 
possession  ?" 

"  Poor  child !  It  was  easy  to  deceive  yon  ;  for  yon  are  ignorant 
of  the  villanons  art  by  which  a  handwriting  may  be  imitated,  and 
the  theft  of  a  signet-ring  was  no  familiar  thought  to  yon." 

Maiy  coyered  her  pale  face  with  her  hands,  and  a  stronger  feeling 
of  desolation  and  misery  than  she  had  ever  before  experienced, 
pressed  npon  her  mind  at  this  discovery.  Her  first  flight,  when 
she  was  sinking  under  hunger  and  weariness,  appeared  to  her  less 
appalling ;  for  she  had  then  the  hope  that  her  uncle  lived,  and  that 
with  him  she  should  find  protection,  love,  and  consolation.  After 
some  minutes  of  deep  emotion,  which  Father  Clement,  sunk  in  grave 
thought,  sought  not  to  interrupt,  her  mind  regained  composure:  she 
raised  her  head,  and  looking  sorrowfully  at  the  announcer  of  this 
sad  intelligence,  she  cried,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest  anguish, 

**  Forgive  me,  if,  after  having  been  so  cruelly  deceived,  and  de- 
serted by  my  natural  protectors,  I  now  learn  to  feel  the  misery  of 
distrust,  and  cannot  wholly  resist  it  towards  you,  whom  I  thought 
good  because  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  otherwise.  Prove  what  you 
say  to  me.  sir.  If  I  might  suppose  that  you  only  have  now  deceived 
me,  iny  life  would  be  less  hopeless,  and  a  prospect  would  still 
remain  to  me  of  reaching  that  protector  for  whom  I  yearn.  Think," 
she  continued,  bursting  into  tears,  "  that  if  Lord  Membroke  has 
decdved  me,  and  knows  nought  of  my  unde,  almost  every  hope 
disappears  of  my  findmg  him.  And  now  speak,  I  conjure  yon — 
speak  the  truth  I  Stay,"  cried  she  anxiously,  as  Father  Clement 
opened  his  lips  :  <<hear  me  fiuther.  It  is  said  that  those  of  your 
&ith  consider  all  of  my  creed  as  shut  out  firom  the  ties  of  Chrisdaii 
charity.  I  cannot  believe  it :  I  will  not  thmk  thus  of  you ;  but  yet 
yon  may  feel  indifference  for  the  fate  of  a  being  whom  you  call  a 
heretio.  I  wish  not  that  you  should  feel  more  warmly  towards  me 
ten  your  faith  permits  ;  but  remember,  sir,  that  we  are  bound  to 
speak  the  truth—- that  the  soul  which,  for  the  further»ice  of  any 
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pkiiy  JeaTW  the  path  of  truth,  poisons  itself.  Oh,  sir,  for  your  own 
sake — ^for  the  sake  of  the  holy  name  of  your  order — speak  tmly ! 
Remember  that  I  also  believe  in  that  name,  and  that  through  it  we 
shall  receive  either  punishment  or  forgiveness." 

The  father  had  not  listened  unmoved,  and  perhaps  such  warnings 
had  not  been  heard  without  embarrassment ;  but  the  recollection  of 
tiie  order  to  which  he  was  bound  healed  the  wounds  of  his 
conscience,  reminding  him  that  he  was  under  an  obligation  to 
fmnEher,  by  any  means,  an  end  which  would  be  pleasing  to  God. 

*•  My  lady,"  he  began  in  a  dignified  tone,  "  you  overlook  the 
prudence  of  those  who  trusted  you  to  my  care,  in  order  to 
annihilate  the  prejudice  spread  by  the  enemies  of  our  holy  faith,  for 
the  purpose  of  alarming  those  who,  having  no  peace  in  their  fallen 
slate,  long  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  our  church.  The  servants  oi 
-this  chnich  are  insulted,  persecuted,  and  hunted  through  the  land, 
so  wearied  by  false  delusions,  and  they  seek  the  lost  fold.  I  know 
not  who  revealed  your  sad  fate  to  my  superiors  ;  but  your  innocence 
has  touched  the  exalted  men  of  Jesus  ;  and  through  their  influence 
— a  power  invisible,  but  not  slight — ^I  received  the  magic  word  which 
obliged  Lord  Membroke  to  resign  you.  Your  own  thoughtless 
expressions,  and  the  inquiries  of  your  friends,  may  have  led  Lord 
Membroke  to  the  plan  of  your  escape.  More  fortunate  than  those 
friends,  he  discovered  whom  it  was  you  strove  to  find  ;  his  hand- 
writing was  imitated,  his  seal  stolen,  and  both  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Membroke.  You  were  deceived ;  though  not  a  line  of 
Oils  letter  showed  the  disposition  of  the  man,  whose  handwriting 
might  be  imitated,  but  not  his  tone  of  afiection." 

"  Ah,  you  speak  truly,"  cried  Mary,  overpowered  by  the  strange 
confirmation  of  her  own  feelings. 

*'  Thus  the  wicked  triumphed  ;  and  you  followed  the  nuserable 
betrayer,  who  had  sold  you  to  the  noted  spendthrift  to  whom  he 
led  you." 

"  Now,"  cried  Mary,  "  passing  over  all  else,  how  shall  I  now 
succeed  in  putting  myself,  as  speedily  as  possible,  under  the 
protection  of  my  relation  ?  May  I  increase  my  obligation  to  you, 
who  have  already  done  so  much,  and  to  these  secret  friends  whom 
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T  cannot  thank  ?  Can  I  ika&t^  to  yon  4ko  fciyfflawfl  «f  lU| 
revnion  f* 

<<  My  ladj,  jron  liave  esperieftoed  tbe  vimoei  of  «y  ptwtr  «id 
agency:  my  directions  vere  te  Wing  yon  fcere.  Axk  accidtut  Buak 
have  delayed  the  further  lostraetioiia  whicAi  I  expected  to  find  here ; 
and  this  has  caused  your  unfriendly  reception.  The  expected  «rd«s 
will  determine  the  execution  of  yonr  just  wish.  Be  patient  tSi 
then,  and  do  not,  in  useless  longinfs  for  the  meetiag  of  which  yoK 
spesdc,  disregard  the  circumstances  whidi  here  eil^r  you  a  safe' and 
peaceful  life," 

<<  Cannot  yon  at  least  inform  me  if  my  uncle  has  received 
intelligence  of  my  present  abode  ?  For  the  aseaviptioB  of  his  dear 
name  for  such  bad  purposes,  and  my  own  forebodings,  make  me 
snppose  that  the  whole  history  of  his  political  situation  is  an 
invention  of  my  betrayer.  To  have  belieyed  it  for  a  moment,  givtf 
me  the  deepest  slhame,  for  it  etakied  the  exalted  charact^  of  the 
man  towards  whom  I  ought  never  to  have  permitted  sooh  an 
insult.^ 

"  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  Hm  fitte  of  this  man  to 
give  you  intelligence  of  it ;  but  I  think  I  have  heard  that  k  has 
taken  a  turn  which  prevented  his  doing  you  a  service  hamself.  He 
will  be  well  satisfied  to  know  that  you  are  safe  and  happy;  ibr 
however  the  latter  might  be  the  case  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of 
Nottingham,  that  place  was  shown  to  be  insufficient  for  your 
safety.*' 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Lady  Mary,  «*  on  whom  does  that  reproach  rest 
but  myself?  My  own  weak  eveduHty  deprived  me  ^ the  proteotion 
which  was  sufficient  for  all  events.** 

<<  You  are  right,  and  I  must  say  (his }  for  your  self-confideaoe 
19  greater  than  can  be  compatible  witli  yonr  youth  and  experience." 

Mary  was  touched  by  the  genlfle  reproof  of  the  old  man,  to  whose 
opinions  she  had  listened  with  respect ;  and  as  young  persons  are 
generally  attracted  towards  fliose  who  gently  wani  them  of  their 
ftults,  Father  Clement  conld  not  have  pursued  a  plan  more  likely  to 
retain  her  favour.  Baisfng  her  eyes  with  an  expreasion  of  huiiiilit]r, 
as  if  fearful  that  she  had  ofiended  him,  she  said,  in  a  gentle  tOM^ 


^IsQ/i  that  you  are  right^  and  acknowledge  yojjr  ^efU;  kindAeiM 
%  shoeing  me  this.  I  was  deprived  of  the  advice  of  my  relations 
but  too  early,  and  my  faults  have  therefore  remamed  |incorr^te4r 
But  as,  through  the  goodness  of  God,  I  have  received  this  warning 
•from  you,  I  will  no  longer  he  indulgent  tp  myself.  May  I  but 
confess  one  wish,  which  has  become  very  earnest  since  I  have  known 
that  1  was  deceived  ?" 

•'  Speak,  my  dear  daughter,"  said  Father  Clement,  with  the  idnd 
tone  produced  by  the  lady's  manner :  "  I  will  listen  with  sympathy, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  comply  with  your  wishes." 

Mary  opened  her  lips  to  speak,  but  a  deep  blush  covered  hei*  face, 
and  her  head  sank  on  her  breast.  After  a  few  moments  of  embar- 
rassment, she  looked  up  timidly,  as  she  said, 

"Po  you  think^  honoured  sir,  that  an  honest  repres^iftation  of  the 
truth,  and  of  my  own  weakness,  can  reconcile  the  noble  family  whqip, 
by  my  imprudent  flight,  I  have  so  deeply  offended  ?  And  cap  you 
show  me  a  way  to  effect  this  ?" 

Father  Clement  hesitated ;  and  had  npt  Mary  jpst  renounced 
trusting  to  her  own  judgment,  she  must  have  i^eeu  that  thi^  idea 
was  evidently  disagreeable  to  him. 

"  There  will  be  opportunity,  in  the  course  of  time,  for  your  jus- , 
tification,"  said  he,  after  some  consideration.  *'  At  present  you 
pnst  refrain  from  making  yourself  knowp,  as  only  the  strictest  con- 
cealment can  guard  you  from  the  snares  of  that  powerful  man» 
against  whose  influence  even  your  uncle  could  not  protect  you." 

**  Tell  me,  sir,  who  is  this  fearful  man,  who  is  so  much  my  enemy, 
ipd  what  are  his  motives  for  persecuting  me  ?'* 

•*  Have  you  never  heard  the  name  of  the  Duke  ot  Buckingham  ? 
He  it  is  who  pursues  you.  Be  content  to  know  that  he  desires  your 
destruction,  and  do  not  ask  me  to  make  further  disclosures,  alike 
unbecoming  my  character  to  mention,  or  yours  to  listen  to." 

Mary  was  silent,  overpowered  by  fear  and  shame.  After  a  loAg 
struggle  with  her  emotion,  she  tjmidly  continued — *'  And  am  I  saf^ 
here  ?  Shall  I  not  be  discovered  ?  Who  grants  me  protection  here  ? 
Who  must  I  thank. besides  you  ?" 

''  The  powerful  superiors  of  my  order,  who,  in  this  house,  which 
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IB  under  their  special  care,  have  already  saved  xnanj  innocent 
persons,  persecnted  by  the  world.  To  them  joa  are  indebted. 
Bat  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  these  obligations :  your  relatives 
will  acknowledge  these  claims,  and  know  how  to  reward  them." 

"  But,  sir,"  cried  Mary,  her  features  exhibiting  her  fear  and  un- 
easiness, <'  am  I  not  under  the  influence  of  that  horrible  woman  ? 
Or  how  am  I  safe  from  her  T 

"  You  will  be  introduced  to  her  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  will 
then  be  convinced  that  whoever  does  not  maliciously  oppose  her  at 
night,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  one  who  possesses  the  highest  claims 
to  our  compassion  and  respect.  She  seeks  to  repair  a  life,  sacrificed 
to  worldly  desires,  by  pious  resignation  to  our  holy  mother  church ; 
and  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  was  inaccessible  to  such 
true  repentance,  she  has  given  her  hereditary  castle  as  an  abode  for 
the  holy  sisters  in  whose  convent  she  Was  educated,  and  to  whom 
she  has  now  again  united  herself  by  holy  vows.  You  will  find 
worthy  society  among  the  women  of  this  house,  and,  above  all,  in 
Intercourse  with  sister  Electa,  whom  you  saw  here — a  true  image 
of  Christian  virtue  and  feminine  humility.  However  your  reli^ous 
opinions  may  differ,  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  join  in  the  pious 
arrangement  of  the  day,  for  it  will  secure  to  you  an  employment 
worthy  of  the  highest  human  regard.  In  order  not  to  increase  the 
anxious  feelings  of  your  hostess,  who  is  with  difficulty  convinced 
that  you  will  not  scoff  at  what  you  see,  I  beg  you  to  wear  the 
simple  dress  of  this  house,  and  thus  secure  that  peace  which  we 
wish  to  keep  undisturbed." 

"  What  !**  cried  Lady  Mary,  with  great  vehemence,  "  shall  I 
wear  the  dress  of  a  nun  ?  I,  a  Protestant  ?  Shall  I,  even  out- 
wardly, put  on  the  appearance  of  an  act  which  would  separate  me 
from  the  church  to  which  I  belong,  both  by  birth  and  from  con- 
viction ?  No,  sir,  you  cannot  be  in  earnest,  or  do  you  think  so 
basely  of  our  zeal  for  its  doctrines  ?  I  will  readily  conform  to  the 
Arrangements  of  the  house  which  lends  me  protection,  if  that  can 
be  done  without  joining  in  customs  which  I  have  been  taught  to 
regai'd  as  irreconcileable  with  the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  I 
can  truly  promise  you  that  my  reverential  conduct  shall  banish  every 
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fear  of  mockerj  ;  bnt  at  the  same  time  my  own  opinioos  shall  be  re* 
spected,  and  not  regarded  as  contemptibly  concealed  under  an  appear* 
ance  of  deceit" 

Mary  observed  the  grave,  reproachfdl  look  with  which  the  priest 
listened  to  her  vehement  expressions  ;  and  when  she  had  somewhat 
recovered  herself^  her  language  appeared  to  her,  when  contrasted 
with  this  quiet  reproach,  as  an  outbreak  of  that  irritation  whiciv 
she  had  before  discountenanced.  The  silence  of  Father  Clement 
strengthened  this  reproach,  and  quickly  regaining  the  gentleness  of 
her  disposition,  she  said,  with  timidity,  "  I  feel  what  you  would 
say,  noble  sir,  and  see  that  I  was  more  hasty  than  your  proposal 
justified.  If  I  am  blameable,  pardon  me.  I  reproath  myself^  and 
would  not  vex  you." 

The  father  bowed  his  head,  slowly  and  silently,  as  if  he  would 
leave  the  lady  in  doubt  as  to  the  reception  of  her  excuse.  With 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  he  solemnly  bade  her  farewell,  and» 
without  further  reply,  left  the  room. 

When  Mary  found  herself  alone,  the  loneliness  of  her'  sitnati<m 
overpowered  her  ;  she  sank  upon  the  carpet,  and  hid  her  face  in 
the  cushion  of  the  chair,  weepiog  bitterly.  She  had  never  felt  so 
desolate.  The  anger  of  the  father,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
left  her,  made  her  sensible,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  assistance  he 
had  rendered  her,  and  how  lonely  her  life  now  was  ;  for  a  glance 
told  her  that  her  hopes  were  gone,  and  that  she  was  separated 
from  all  whom  she  could  trust,  and  from  all  who  had  ever  exercised 
or  felt  kindness  towards  her.  For  the  first  time  she  felt  her  for- 
merly healthy  heart  pierced  by  a  dejection,  from  which  her  strong 
mind,  her  youth,  and  hope,  had  hitherto  preserved  her.  Bodily 
weakness,  and  the  impression  made  by  this  abode,  whose  gloon^ 
secrets  were  now  revealed  to  her,  threw  her  into  a  state  of  nervous 
andefined  terror,  to  which  was  added  a  fear  for  her  personal  safety, 
which  seemed  to  [enchain  her  mind  and  thoughts.  All  the  circum- 
stances of  her  situation  appeared  to  depress  her,  and  she  gave  free 
course  to  her  tears  :  to  weep  till  death  should  deliver  her,  seemed 
her  only  fate.  This  she  thought  could  not  be  far  distant ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  our  bodies  are  destroyed  by  mental  grief,  although^  in 
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After  some  hours  of  exhaasting  grief,  Lady  MarjF  l^oi^  fx{^ 
but  kaees^  r«t»iuBg  only  a  eoafq^d  ide$^  of  wh^  tiad  QQcurr/^d  ; 
aad  ihi0  was  Boeeead^  by  sucU  a  tjot^j  waa^  of  cooragie  to  contend 
^gainat  eiroiimstaQcas,  that  had  aay  o^a  now  ftrowii  tba  v§U  of  tlje 
^Urauliaea  we?  bar,  she  vaal4  hay^  receiva4  it  as  fi  l)OQfi,  Tbis 
nM>d  she  was  permitltad  to  iadnlga  frealj,  for,  either  hj  acpideRl; 
» iolaiitioB,  abe  was  mt  disto-bed  mitil  th^  honr  for  4w^^  1%^ 
j^rrtred,  whm  f^^  wa|i  Bumrnqmi  ^  ber  o|ie^  by  l^Larg^r^.  Tb^ 
old  i&ap,  who  sUeHlly  waited  qe  her,  seemed  astonished  ^.t  the 
change  in  her  app^ar^ace,  %fii  ai  the  ^ent  niovevaent  qf  her  ban^, 
bj  which  she  refused,  untasted,  the  viands  and  the  contents  of  tl^ 
g)ddaa  f  ofaI«^  Uikl«8  e:^changad  looka  with  bi^  daughter,  wbose 
tyiopathy  waa  evjLacc^  in  silent  teai'S.  Margaret  had  loi)g  rernqY^i 
Ilia  last  ttBl^ueb^d  dish,  and  waited  till  Mary  sl^pul^  n^oye ;  but 
the  latter,  absorbed  in  deep  thonght,  gaye  no  indic9,tioa  of  being 
HODScioQS  (^  her  situation.  The  (M  man  bore  this  like  ^  yell- 
traiaed  aeiryapt,  bat  M|rg9ret  threw  herself  on  he^  kne;^  befo^ 
the  lady. 

<' Dear  lady,  wlU  you  lie  down?'*  said  she,  weeping.  '*Y(^ 
must  be  yary  ill/' 

As  if  a  thunderboU  had  fallen  before  her,  Maiy  started  at  these 
(WordSy  and  ri&iqg  up  hastily,  she  exclain^ed — '^  What  do  you  wapt? 
Haw — where  shall  I  go?" 

f^  Will  you  pot  lie  down^  dear  lady?"  said  Margaret,  wre  tiiijidly. 
^<  You  neem  to  reqjjire  repose/' 

**  Yes-r-rest,  rest,"  sighed  Mary  :  "  that  is  necj^sary — yery 
Jiaeossary;  but  where  do  you  say  I  shall  find  it?" 

^*  On  your  own  bed,"  re{^ed  the  girl^  e)^ouraged» 

Mary  i?egSMrded  her  absently,  and  with  a  sigh,  which  seemed  to 
ha^  h^  heart,  suffered  herself  to  be  led  away. 

Eye&iag  had  spread  its  shadow  over  M^j's  oouch,  and  she  stlU 
lay  there,  breathing  uneasily,  aad  sunk  in  bodi]y  weariness  and  men' 
ta}  stupor,  which  seemed  to  her  almost  a  separation  from  life. 
Margaret  awaited  her  commands  in  a  Q<»*ner  <^f  the  roo|a.  Safj^i^y^ 


wkfbv  Mid  j(h»  1;»^  3b#  4j^isd  »  u^^  l^rQi>  md  ber  &  §.t  th9U|[ht 
was  of  the  cruel  being  of  the  former  i^gli^.     S>VLt  it  l^f^  the  sis|er 
Sl9fifai»  whp  ^{ud?  ii» »  gQ]»tI^  ¥Q)<?iev  ^9  ^^  «|)praa£he4  th@  bed, 
"  Thft  pewe  ;Qf  Ood  bQ  witU  yau*  mj  lady-    I  ^ould  offer  joa 

my  services:  beud  your  arm." 

.Ihry  wsed  b^^elf  with  4iffiGplty,  and  auswmlug  gentjy  Jjie 
aist^r'ii  gf e^tiof ,  accepted  the  servicQ,  ^hieh  tbe  latter  performed 
with  grftut  i^ill.  Tbi?  bejng  completed,  gbe  gilejitly  re^ar4ed  th$ 
pde  f«ee  ^  ber  cb9rg«  &r  a  moiDeut.  it&d  ihm  said? 

"  Y^u  wr^  Ul,  iftdepewdent  of  this  arm,  dear  lady,  and  yojir  bands 
sUfi  ^ot  with  fey^r,     SbaJl  I  prepare  you  j^  eqpUpg  d^ink?" 

■*'  ITott  Are  y«ry  kiod/'  replied  M^y»  "  but  I  aw  ^uite  well,  and 
my  Jt^ad  o»ly  requires  repose.  RepoaeJ  it  is  djfllcylt  t9  find  it,  and 
therefore  I  am  patient  when  It  fa%  i^e*" 

»*  Reafc  ftligbte  »pQn  nh''  said  ElQfit^  "  vb«»  witb  pious  trust 
wn  ti»nl$b  «U  Jtroubtei  rel;yiog  iipou  Him  wbp  wat^bes  over  all." 

"  I  hope,"  answered  Mary,  "  l  bav^  tbMj  truat,  but  my  paind  i^ 
Hfd  mw  dear.  My  head  is  4X)nfa^d|  mi  here,"  ^dded  she,  sighing 
and  touching  her  heart-— '^  h^«  J  feej  |i  hft^vy  burden." 

"  Kothing  humbles  ys  more  niaeply,"  replied  her  grave  companion 
y^iHi  gentleness,  "  thim  to  Jeara  that  pur  ov^r*ted  powers  of  youth 
aafli  iiie^qterience  ar^  idsu^cient  to  .arrange  life  according  to  our 
wfll,  Tbis  knowledge  is  (|  gift  of  h^p-ves,  .and  tb«rg  is  m9  g^'e^ter 
b«|^)ifi«s0  theft  to  await  tbe  will  of  tb^  Higheetf",; 

^<  Yee,"  said  Mary,  jnyakitttarjjy  led  into  j;bi§  .cQ»vers,^tion^  "  I 
can  imagine  a  peace  of  soul  arising  from  harmony  between  ourselves 
ajed  the  Q^iten*  wprld.  f  ut  thi$  i^  the  end,  nojt  ^e  mea^s^  and  we 
oannot  gain  it  mks»  we  h(4d  p»rsolve$  yj^sAj^  witb  aU  pur  power^ 
to  »^  iHider  ^be  e¥er-»isbaQglng  Q^imm^&  Qf  .Uf^i^  i^  ^nch  ^  manner 
i|9  tp  satisfy  our  .eooseienoe.  If  Qi^vre^;^  and  .§^tr^\gth  disappear," 
addod  ebe  aorowfojly,  "  the  worst  hji§  heppeiiejd  to  ij§." 

^  Abr  sighed  Electa,  after  a  pausig^  *'  how  dangerous  is  action, 
th9S  produced,  ig  a  yojwg  eud  conlidjent  naJndJ  T.be  peace  which  I 
HMtfTI  eemee  wUhout  our  merit  ^  4>^ugg^ng,  «9d  C^iWOt  be  won  by 
mere  human  strength.     Forgive  me,  but  it  shocks  me  to  he^r  tj[LQ 
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highest  of  all  gifts  slandered  through  the  pride  of  man.  In  order 
to  find  peace,  we  must  renounce  the  world,  which  continually  tempts 
us  to  disobey  the  will  of  God." 

"  My  mind  is  fatigued  and  weak,"  said  Mary  gently,  ^'  and  I 
would  not  annoy  yon,  for,  of  course,  you  have  found  the  peace  you 
describe." 

"  No,  no,"  interrupted  Electa,  with  more  warmth  than  Mary 
could  have  expected  from  her  quiet  manner.  ^'  No  ;  think  not 
that  I  belong  to  those  to  whom  the  Lord  gires  peace.  To  few  only 
does  this  come.  I  bear  the  curse  of  the  world  still,  and  my  prayer 
is  unfruitful.  Ten  years  since,  I  renounced  the  world  in  true 
repentance*  bat  indulged  sin  has  left  its  sting  in  me.  And  you, 
poor  young  creature,  seem  to  expect,  among  the  allurements  of  the 
world,  to  find  a  peace  not  even  to  be  found  within  these  holy  walls, 
which  defy  all  the  temptations  of  the  world." 

Mary  could  not  see,  without  sympathy,  this  disquieted  heart 
struggling  under  the  veil  of  supposed  resignation.  Nothing  more 
effectually  releases  a  noble  mind  from  its  own  grief,  than  to  witness 
the  sorrow  of  another.  The  young  wish  to  alleviate,  whilst  the 
more  experienced  are  content  with  sympathizing. 

^'You  did  not  find  peace  in  the  beaten  track,"  asked  Mary 
inquiringly,  after  a  short  pause.  "  While  in  the  world,  you  should 
have  reconciled  yourself  with  it  Now,  it  stands  as  an  enemy 
behind  yon,  and  your  peace  is  destroyed  by  the  hatred  you  feeL 
This  hatred  cannot  come  from  God  ;  His  world  is  a  holy  revelation, 
and  it  arises  from  our  own  imperfection  if  we  see  it  burdened 
with  sin." 

'^  Say  not  so.     You  know  not  wha|;  you  say,  and  you  are  wrong. 
God  wills  that  we  should  hate  the  world,  in  order  to  turn  towards 
heaven,  and  to  obtain  that  reconciliation  which  can  be  ours  only  by 
fleeing  from  temptation.     You  still  unhappily  depend  upon  yourself^ 
but  if  we  abandon  our  self-trust,  and  commit  aU  our  responsibility 
to  an  inspired  superior,  we  see  how  needl^sly  we  have  fatigoed. 
ourselves  in  unregulated  activity.     Spiritual  obedience  is  a  gift 
from  God  ;  and  guided  by  our  spuritoal  superior,  we  are  removed 
fix>m  sin." 
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In  what  manner,"  inquired  Mary,  "do  yon  think  those 
privileged  8pu*itaal  guides  can  lead  ns  erring  ones,  and  become 
answerable  for  ns  ?  Do  they  not  first  begin  with  themselves  ? 
And  had  they  no  assistance  from  themselves,  to  raise  them  to  the 
height  which  makes  them  able  to  gnide  others  ?" 

"  Our  holy  church,"  answered  Electa,  "  gives  her  servants, 
without  leading  them  through  the  stained  paths  of  life,  the  holiness 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  impart  to  the  weak.  A  life  passed 
in  holy  solitude  and  innocence — a  life  to  which  an  earthly  wish 
never  attaches  itself — a  life  so  far  exalted  above  us  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  church — shall  not  be  measured  by  the  means  which  our 
earthly  being  puts  into  our  hands.  If  the  histories  of  the  saints  be 
true,  their  endeavours  were  so  far  above  oars,  that  to  partake  of 
them  were  already  a  sanctification.  Our  course  lies  far  from  theirs ; 
yet  they  look  from  above  to  then*  sighing  ones,  and  know  where  to 
find  them,  and  the  pure  atmosphere  of  their  presence  inspires  us 
with  the  first  horror  which  we  feel  at  our  worldliness.  For, 
gi'adually  to  strengthen  the  mind — ^to  open  the  soul — to  confess  the 
sins  to  another  which  we  will  not  own  to  ourselves — ^to  hear  the 
truth  declared  from  the  holy  mouth  of  the  pure — to  lay  ourselves 
open  to  him  without  deception,  and  to  hold  ourselves  not  lost  in  sin 
if  we  obey  him— yes,  to  feel  the  burden  of  our  sins  borne  by 
him,  to  see  him  made  responsible  for  them,  if  we  confidingly  follow 
what  his  holy  will  commands — this  binds  the  vain  passions,  and 
places  the  guides  of  our  souls  on  an  equality  with  us,  though  they 
stand  so  high  above  us." 

"  It  must  be  an  enviable  fate,"  said  Mary,  "  to  find  what  you 
describe.  To  unite  oneself  to  a  highly  gifted,  pure  mind,  to  learn 
from  its  clearness  what  is  dark  in  ourselves,  to  bestow  and  receive 
truth — ^this  is,  indeed,  a  happy  lot ;  and  whoever  has  known  it,  and 
can  afterwards  remain  lonely,  fades  the  earlier  to  the  ground." 

*'  England,"  cried  Electa,  with  holy  zeal,  **  is  become  poor  in 
pious  consolation.  The  sinner  asks  assistance  from  the  sinner,  who 
sighs,  burdened  by  the  same  need,  receiving  only  the  interchange 
of  the  feeling,  not  the  power  to  expiate.  All  who  indulge*  in  the 
new  spirit — ^like  you,  my  lady,  as  it  seems  to  me — ^they  all  regard 
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Tf orldl/  ties  in  thd  same  light  as  those  spiritual  ones  which  are  become 
tasteless  to  the  world.  The  root  if  our  holy  faith  still  lives,  and 
puts  forth  its  tranches  and  tendrils  ;  hut  the  hand  of  the  gardener, 
which  ought  to  train  them,  fails,  and  they  fall  withering  to  the 
ground." 

"  You  seem  to  I'efer  to  the  church,  good  sister.  Do  you  believe 
yours  to  be  still  in  the  state  of  its  first  establishment?  I  have 
always  honoured  those  who  showed  their  devotion  by  forms  in  which 
so  many  thousands  have  sunk  their  religious  feelings.  That  which 
succeeded  them  stands  without  example  in  history,  and  spreads  gi-eat 
blessings  abroad;  but  its  power  was  man*s  work,  which  when  no 
longer  required,  must  gradually  decay,  like  all  earthly  things, 
although  there  may  still  exist  examples  of  piety  and  love  worthy  of 
the  first  great  founder,  But  this  is  individual,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
church,  which  requires  noW  another  development;  and  to  this  end  1 
think  the  Reformation  has  arisen:  not  as  man's  work  against  man's 
work,  but  from  the  want  of  a  higher  spiritual  life,  unattainable  by  the 
laity  through  the  priests:  in  a  word,  a  life  with  God,  and  the  tro^ 
enjoyment  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  have  I  been  taught,  and  I  look 
upon  your  church  but  as  an  honourable  thing  gone  by,  knowing  well 
how  to  separate  from  its  true  worth  that  which  necessarily  resnlts 
itom  its  decay.'* 

"Unhappy  child!"  cried  Electa,  crossing  herself;  "what  a 
spirit  speaks  in  yon  !  This  temptation  is  hard  to  me !  Why  must 
1  hear  the  weakness  of  our  holy  church  thus  assailed  ?  Why  must 
I  behold  a  mind  which  thinks  itself  safe  in  its  frightful  heresy?" 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  vex  you,*  interrupted  Mary.  "  I 
was  not  in  a  state  to  argue  such  grave  matters;  but  you  have  ani- 
mated me  to  it,  and  t  cannot  suppress  my  own  convictions.  My 
mind  is  not  hardened.  1  hope  I  am  a  Chiistian,  and  my  lieart  folly 
believes  in  the  go^I.     Let  ns  end  this.'' 

Her6  Father  Clement  came  forward.  He  had  probably  t)een  a 
listener  to  the  conversation,  and  as  Electa  left  die  room  immediate)f  , 
she  di^  not  answer  Mary's  remarks.  The  latter  turned  towards  the 
father,  with  a  smile  which  showed  how  mnch  she  wished  to  hold 
fast  her  only  acquaintance  in  her  strange  and  lonely  condition* 


Mt  Ftttl^r  OettM  tyt>Med  tte  glftttde  6f  her  re-animated  eye  i  afid 
after  a  few  words  of  inquiry  respetttihg  her  health,  he  coldly 
iitttKmnced  tirtit  he  came  to  say  ferewell,  fcft  that  he  must  leave  the 
cftd(%!iiltt  nighi 

At  thtt  6e^,  Mkry  M  ^  if  sttiick  by  a  Sudden  blow,  and 
oirerpoircr^  by  %  iruA  of  anxious  thought,  she  covered  h^  face 
with  het  haAds.  Father  Clement,  quietly,  and  apj)arently  unmoved, 
thus  t)itHfieeded  i — 

*«  Yo«  Will  fiAd  honourable  protection  here,  and  every  opportunity 
of  bringing  your  spkit  iAto  &  fitting  state.  You  may  have  instruc- 
tive intereonrse,  y<m  may  gain  love  and  favour,  tod  find  that 
Bympfethy  irtuch  the  virtuous  feel  for  the  true  interests  of  life. 
Blit,  above  all,  remember  your  griititudfc  to  God,  that  through  the 
«ft^sseng6^9  of  his  grace  upon  earth  yon  are  saved  from  the  snares 
ef  sin.  My  toAitftlMsieti  t^^ttiiig  yxyti  befiftg  ended,"  added  he, 
with  gentler  voice,  "  T  leave  you  to  the  protection  of  heaven,  and 
will  bfeseech  Ood  to  givti  you  that  mind  which  secures  peace  to  you 
atid  those  aronnfl  ytfti.    The  htt'&  bfess  you,  and—** 

Murf  felt  hil^coM  hand  fip6ti  her  head,  and  intetrioptitig  the  bless- 
Ifi^,  Idiich  At&i  to  fallowed  by  ^^Ution,  she  seized  his  hand, 
iitid  turning  towards  YAfh,  her  c<mntenanc&  agitated  by  |rief  and 
temxiety,  sh^  fcried,  trembling, 

«K<5,  no,  yott  tnndt  not  leave  fte !  ytju  must  hot  take  tny  last  Con- 
ilolaiion  from  tii6  1  Y6u  only  fHgfaten  Ine,  to  punish  my  impatience 
this  morning.  K6,'*  (jfied  she,  mot^  qhickly,  and  Interrupting  his 
tifisw^^,  "  ycru  lAhhot  leave  me  unprotected  in  ih\d  strange  place. 
Stay,  I  beseech  ydti.  I  will  be  gehtle,  and  obedient  as  a  child  to 
her  parent.  I  WiH  dd  kll  that  thfe  frightftil  My  Wishes  t  for  I  can 
preserve  my  fcWArd  faltfi,  iind  ifl  following  eiterflil  fbttns  I  shall 
k&rh  httfhitlty  knd  fbrbeHrahce.  1  Will  })Ut  oti  tM  dark  niin's  dress," 
i^  ttOCtedj  hot  <iOt!6ing  the  fficteius^d  agttfitiOft  of  Fkthel-  Olemeiit ; 
"  t  WIH  desfcefrtl  into  the  «krk  tftult  "Wheire  fm  mtbhip  God  i  and 

mm,  M  here,  l  <^ii  peiiy.  Iftut  i^  tidt  Mve  m ;  Wt  if  you 
imiii,  take  tt§  w«h  yw.   Oo  m,  ftto  my  jour nev  ftf  fafe.   i  will 

iMfe  Miijid  m  ^Bk  OttWJird  eM  requlMi  t  IHU  go  #ft  foM  WiOi 
jmk  Iter  Meed!  mfc  ib^  _  01^  dO  soft  (i<«Pf  ii«Mi-«  i9t  r«b  m 
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of  the  last  ray  of  hope,  and  yoa  shall  find  me  perseTering  and  lu- 
wearied  in  all  that  you  require." 

Father  Clement  listened  with  astonishment  and  emotion.  In  her 
agitation,  Mary  had  betrayed  her  knowledge  of  the  subterr»neaa 
churchy  and  displayed  towards  him  a  trust  and  attachment  which 
made /his  heart  doubt  whether  he  could  fulfil  the  command  which 
drove  him  from  her.  But  the  struggle  with  his  human  feeling  was 
short ;  the  accustomed  influence  of  obedience  returned ;  and  he  en- 
deavoured to  console  himself  with  the  hope,  that,  by  the  higher  will 
of  his  superior,  her  fate  would  take  a  better  turn. 

''  I  must  leave  you  here,"  he  said,  having  composed  himself. 
while  her  eye  watched  anxiously  for  his  answer,  ^'  but  with  the 
fervent  conviction  that  it  is  for  your  good.  I  have  no  free  choke : 
it  Is  not  for  me  to  change  or  to  choose  what  £Edls  to  my  share.  The 
first  duty  of  our  calling  is  to  obey  without  murmuring,  and  it  con- 
tents us.** 

<<  Ha  !'*  cried  Mary,  rising,  and  stepping  up  to  hun  with  glowing 
cheeks,  '*  where  is  the  fearful  power  which  holds  your  dear  mind 
in  such  bondage  ?  Who  are  yon,  that  yon  resign  the  great  right  of 
man,  to  follow  his  own  convictions?  How  have  yon  bera  so  enchained, 
as  to  deprive  yourself  of  free  judgment,  and,  without  purpose  or  aim, 
live  a  forlorn  being,  uncertain  whether  the  way  which  you  tread, 
with  eyes  closed,  be  that  in  which  yon  will  by  and  by  wish  to  be 
found  before  God  ?  Can  that  be  the  voice  of  conscience  which  calls 
you  to  leave  the  desolate  being,  who,  enticed  by  ftlsehood,  driven 
from  honourable  protection,  sees  herself,  under  cmel  ciroomstances, 
surrounded  by  dark  threatening  dangers  ?  Oh,  cast  it  from  yoo, 
and  obey  the  holy  spkit  which  roles  the  actions  of  better  men !  Oh, 
that  I  could  persuade  you,  for  your  own  sake  and  for  mine!" 

There  was  a  pause.  The  &ther  was  alarmed  at  himself;  bat 
endeavouring  with  his  whole  strength  to  overcome  the  temptatMWU 
he  answered,  with  more  coldness  than  might  have  been  e]qiected — 
*'  Stay  your  thoughtless  speech.  Your  perception  is  bold,  and  over- 
rules your  judgment  Enow  that  to  obey,  requires  greater  strength 
than  to  resist;  that  he  only  can  resign  external  fireedom,  who  feek 
secure  within;  and  that  the  path  upon  which  the  banner  of  our  Savjonr 


■nfe  ke  tiift  truei  me,  wbethep  it.  lead  «reir  mks  and  FQin^ 
or  through  quiet  secluded  vallejs.  You  cannot  guess  how  I  honoBr 
^BvmdomoS  those  who  give- you  hepoi  the  opportunity  for  self- 
hasmMge.'* 

••Eepiwpt  m»  aanjom  ^fl;**  erieil  Mary  ^ckly,  luterrnpting  hm 
khff  sfieeek,  **hnM  hsewe.  a»  wotl  Think  me  is  iixexperienced  « 
joow^,  Hot  bo  ooBvmced  tkai  I  miify  tho  more,  need  your  protectioow 
1  ikialk  tktt  yon  knodr  wfao>  I  am^  and  I  will  obey  your  directions  ; 
fettir  sprak  oot  of  tie  strai^  power  tbi^ogh  whichi  I  suppose  I 
llecaHDO  baowxi.  Or,**  sb*  added,  more  gravelur,  **- 1  must  think 
tihot  wlio^  1  aiffy  and  to  wIiobi  I  b^k^i^,  is  a  secret  wiifciiheld  from  b» 
aiww,  ancK  tim  those  suporwrg  intend  to  keep  m&y  a  freefaoru  person^ 
LngttiiBliiif^  hover  ao  •  pHsonor.  €tr  feacfat  falo  I  €aa  you  see  i^ 
smi  yet  ptCy  not  m^  ]poBth^  aor  tfa*  grief  of  thosoi  who*  perhaps  are 
OM<bA¥oari«g  #»  discDyer  bw>  aai  fiom  «4h»  I  aixi  lere  imlsw&% 

*^By  tint  fogaindKng' 'witet  yos  enitot  ^ter^***  saiit  the  father, 
^^yvo  nnie  yeor  nfRMttiaa  wofso  tbsm  \^  vtaJly  is^  Take  thin^  as 
you  find  them,  and  leave  thepesttohmTen.'^ 

^Ab^  what  adiko  Ihr  »keartwhich  has  had  so*  natch  to  struggle 
agMttrt;,  aod.  wfaidht  19  sow  Hkitmn  baek  am  its  own  strength  ;  whici^. 
mooeosrer,  io  8»  young*  and  mexporioBced,  that,  according  to  your 
owB  wo9dt»  tfe»  fii>st  stcpt  is  tdK  ha*  dFeaded*'' 

^  FVoon'  this  yott  imnt  leom  ho^  anfttr  you  «^  ta  guide  yourself; 
and  tHankiy^  acknowMjge  lAat:  the  Ikelp  which  conies  to  yoa  beaea 
thaJb  ojipefiewse  uriiie^  must  h»  to  your  pr^t." 

^'  ^  B0>!  yow  h»  ▼aha  D^t^persufbcre  me  that  thb  secret  ndiog 
powm  i»  a  beaevofett  cne.  It  ooosults  its  own  utteveot^  and  takes 
away?  the  ISasodsw  of  thoso  to  whom^  it  oflbrs  help.  1  esqplaia  myself 
freely.  I  will  act  for  myself.  I  wifl*  foit  theso  wal&;'  ant  to-dvf 
I  wilt  seek,  wilA»  Crodfb  Mp^  ti^o  protsctiott  of  Un  i9ba  akne  has  the 
r%ifl^fQ^coaii]iK&il  nei'* 

^il»  yoothiwreiiomBe  1^  holy^pooteetfbii^  ibmk  ^od  l&oT  noi 
OiMi ^wiitiiai  ttoo- wgjhr g> attlftoriaed to asgisT yom  I  worayouomiL 
mow  fooijgg  yoivaeff  ealtaljf  to*  your  afturtioifc  llie»BliMie»  m^g^ 
IdBi  or  FbK.  BoMT.— VoB.  V.  y 
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faring  apon    70a  all  that  jou  most  fear,    now  perhaps  turned 
aside." 

*'  Yonr  enigmatical  words  make  me  think  that  I  am  brought  here 
for  other  purposes  than  to  withdraw  me  from  shame.  You  know 
more.  It  is  certain  that  yon  know  what  is  mj  destiny.  Have 
mercy,  then,  and  take  me  out  of  this  place,  which  offers  so  much  to 
alarm  me.  I  most  trust  you,  though  yon  declare  yourself  so  base, 
so  mean,  as  to  be  the  servant  of  that  strange  power.  You  have  a 
heart ;  it  cannot  be  so  stifled  by  obedience  as  not  to  teU  you  what 
is  right  and  human.  Fear  not  my  vehemence,  which  is  stronger  in 
me  than  I  ever  felt,  for  I  will  try  to  control  myself;  and  I  must 
trnst  you,  as  I  wish  you  would  trust  yourself.  Within  a  few  hours 
my  mind  has  become  weak,  and  a  deadly  fear  is  round  me,  lest,  in 
•this  weakness,  that  should  happen  which  ought  not  See,"  said 
she  gently,  and  approaching  him  with  timidity,  '<  I  tremble  for  the 
health  of  my  souL  You  cannot  deny  that  a  different  creed  to  mine 
is  here  strictly  followed.  They  will  wish  to  convert  me.  Even 
£his  morning,  the  fear  of  this  overcame  me ;  but  I  would  die  in  my 
sorrow,  rather  than  return  to  your  church.' 

''  Wretched  child!"  said  the  priest,  more  feelingly.  ^^  It  grieves 
me  to  see  you  in  error.  Why  were  yon  not,  from  yonr  youth,  under 
the  gentle  guidance  of  our  church.  You  would  then  have  found, 
in  every  brother  in  the  faith,  the  relations  who  have  been  torn  from 
you.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  heretical  church,  that  each  man  believes 
the  health  of  his  soul  preserved  only  by  despisbg  what  is  holy  to 
another ;  and  when  the  mind  is  wearied,  as  yours  is,  where  is  there 
support  in  your  church.  When  sinking  in  the  vam  baseness  o. 
the  world,  where  can  you  find  a  safe  port  in  which  yon  can  rest  ? 
It  is  in  the  bosom  of  our  church  alone;  and  you  fear  this  support, 
elVen  whie  feeling  your  loneliness!" 

"  Enough^  reverend  sur !"  interrupted  Mary  quickly.  **  Your 
words  prove  that  it  is  not  without  cause  that  I  fear  to  be  assailed 
by  the  zeal  of  your  faith,  while  in  this  house ;  but  that  which  I 
profess  ^ves  me  strength,  even  now,  to  oppose  all  false  reascmings. 
I  am  b<»ii  free,  and  belong  to  a  noble  race,  although  over  its  name, 
in  my  person,  a  veil  is  drawn,  confoundmg  truth  with  falsehood.    In 
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aceordance  with  this,  I  cannot  serve  nnknown  men  for  unknown 
ends;  and  if  70a  most  leave  me,  I  desire  at  least  to  know 
the  rules,  that  I  may  come  to  an  open  nnderstanding  concerning 
them." 

Mary  had  regained  her  energy.  Her  beautifnl  face  was  tinged 
with  a  slight  colour,  her  slender  figure  had  a  royal  bearing,  and 
the  tone  of  her  voice  denoted  the  feelings  of  her  heart  Father 
Clement  saw  this,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  how  little  her  fate  was 
likely  to  be  improved  by  it.  But  he  sympathized  with  her,  and 
could  not  overlook  her  advantages.  Yes — even  a  fear  of  the  power 
which  he  served  came  over  him,  while  he  seemed  obliged  to 
endeavour  to  protect  her  from  it.  In  a  more  quiet  moment,  this 
humane  feeling  might  have  left  him,  and  he  might  have  again 
become  the  slave  of  his  accepted  duty.  But  the  germ  of  a  truly 
noble  disposition  iay  within  him,  though  it  was  buried  in  sophistry ; 
and  he  replied  gently, 

"  Our  meeting  should  not  have  been  thus,  and  I  warn  you  not  to 
let  this  spirit  be  seen ;  for  your  nobleness  of  mind  is  feared,  and,  it 
it  were  known,  yon  would  never  be  able  to  leave  these  walls.  Be 
not  so  alarmed,"  said  he,  soilening  still  more,  for  he  read  her 
terror  in  the  pale  face  of  the  noble  being :  "  you  shall  not  have 
trusted  to  me  in  vain.  Whilst  absent,  I  can  serve  you ;  and  I  will 
do  30,  if  you  solemnly  promise  to  restrain  your  bold  spirit,  to  behave 
prudently,  and  to  avoid  those  contradictions  which  may  draw  angry 
attention  towards  you.  Then,  perhaps,  they  may  think  of  yom* 
freedom,  if  I  give  testimony  of  your  want  of  ability.  Yet,  enough,'* 
added  he,  evidently  vexed :  "  sympathy  makes  me  talk  idly,  and  I 
hope  you  will  not  misunderstand  me.  I  respect  every  plan  of  my 
superiors,  and  I  warn  you  to  be  patient  and  obedient."  #  • 

"  Oh !  do  not  repent  what  your  humane  heart  prompted  you  to 
say,  noble  man,"  cried  Mary  tenderly.  "  You  have  said  enough. 
I  cannot  see  the  reason  of  this  proceeding,  nor  its  aim,  and  will, 
by  God's  help,  guard  myself  though  I  have  never  learned  deceit^ 
but  have  ever  despised  it.  I  will  pray  to  God  to  enable  me  to  avoid 
the  enemy,  for  freedom  is  sweet,  and  beyond  these  walls  lie  sa 
many  hopes !     Oh,  assist  me  to  attain  them ;  and,  believe  me,  thi» 
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WveljjF  vorlii,  vhkh  was  God's^  cceatiom  is  not  ikifttV*  mi.  ^aoL  aia 
aloM  sepanites.  ns  fW«k God's  image." 

Tean  towecl  ovar  tha  priest's  haad^  wkidk  Mary  hM ;  aad  so 
feryentl7  did  she  speak,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  had  tried  the  work 
tf  mxvvmon.  upon  )iua»  and  had  made  g^eatac  fCQgresa  thaa  vas 
aompaiibW  vrith  his  calUiif ;  for  althauglhk  hia  eyes.  were,  fixed  on  Ijbe 
poiod,  his  aispressiv^  featorea  showed  hk  deep  emotion^ 
«  a»le4  us  part,"  said  he,  mildly,  "  God  protect  youT 
Viafy  gently  hawed  har  head,  and  he  toached  ii  for  a  moment, 
yaB&iBg  her.  He  slowly  left  the  room,  and  Mary  was  left  not  so 
iBConeolable  as  ha  had  found  her,  for  there  was.  a  lay  of  hope  in  her 
iRaoiv  to  whick  returned  the  eonfidanca.  and  sto'eoi^th.  of  youth,,  and 
coorage  ta»  mtei  adversity. 


CHAPIIBR  XXm 

When  Mary  awoka  .on  ^  fisiUwiag  momiiig,  her  first  thought 
was  that  Father  CkmenA  was  Our  ^om.  the  castle,  and  that  she  was 
Mi  alone,  with  what  appeared  &ot  strain  and  fearful  to  her.  For  a 
nom^t  her  courage  faUed ;  bat  the  s<Mmd  slee^  of  yooth  had  aot 
ic^eshed  dio  body  in  vaiiw  and  the^  soul  wasi  9Asa  strengthened. 

Qa  enlerittg  the  outer  room,,  in  which  AOldaa  had  placed  hex 
breakfast,  Mary  reeeived  from  him  a  cerem^mious  iavitation  to  be 
fhtroduoed  t(^  tibe  lady  ^  the  casUe. 

"  I  am  ready,"  repUed  she,  with  a  sH^t  change  of  colour. 
"  Tell,  your  lady  that  I  will  wak  on  her  at  any  honr  she  -wxW 
i^point,  lor  I  know  little  of  thei  rules  of  the  housa." 

"  Her  grace  saeda  a  loDg  monung  rest,'*  said  thia.  old  servant, 
kdkini^  upoa  tha  grounds  "  Sister  Eleata  wiU  call  yoa  whea  her 
ladfd^piarcMdy.'' 

After  bveaJdaat,  Mary  looked  a£  the  books  which  Ikv  lUtla  lifairacy 
aontflkied»  and  this  eauHnmatioD  ruiawed  the  nnaaaj  feeling  tbi^ 
«Arts were  to  he  made*  m  everyway,  to  gL?e  that  direetkm  t<^  liar 


■iittd  vrhkk  akM  was  permitted  m  Ihis  iiooM.  A  little  edUitfa  of 
lAe  Italian  Boner  wm  hMm  Miiad  •thv  bo«lB8|  appsreoilj  « 
deviatioa  irtmi  iiie  prescribed  pilwe  wkkt  Father  ClMient  «llo«^ 
This  racked  her  the  more,  as  ahe  iimckd  it  a  iohea  <£  hig  good 
-wiahes  towards  her,  the  ovfy  hope  ahe  had  lor  the  iktmm* 

She  was  interra{>ted  hf  JSster  Eledm,  whom,  reaneiAberiii^  Hkt 
jidvioe  of  Father  Qemeiit>  she  reoeived  with  har  ntttaral  fracaeua- 
nesB.  Under  the  same  infiaouse  ete  eBdoa;f«Qffed  to  ^m  her  di^aa  a 
jgtvret  appearance,  which,  bemg  moaraiBf^  was  easiij  dona*  She 
took  off  her  jewels,  and  oonceakd  her  coria  under  a  hlack  velvet 
cap,  whkh,  idthoi^h  qalte  in  aocordaaca  with  the  ruling  iaiihio^, 
gave  her  «ostame  a  simple  and  grare  appnaraace.  Whiktt  making 
these  arrangesMnts,  tthe  triod  to  gain  oonrago,  and  to  ofercoate  the 
dread  produced  hy  the  past  occurrences.  She  resdred  to  be  ex- 
't]r«niel7  pmd^t  in  her  manner,  and  to  watch  aantowly  all  which 
4Aoaf  d  tranaph^  in  3ier  preaeBoa. 

Her  grave  companion  ooadncted  her  into  ihe  «ntrance4iall,  where 
m  wide,  emamented  oak  staircase  led  to  the  upper  rooms.  The 
^k  wall  was  hmig  with  pictnues,  bat  imperfectly  to  be  seen  bj  the 
Sght,  Bparii^Iy  admittMl  throngh  oolonred  windows,  al^ding  no 
inew  of  the  ooantrjaro«nd.  At  the  top  of  ^e  staircase  was  a  cor- 
tam  of  tapestry,  which,  having  been  drawn  baick  bj  a  servant*  ad- 
mitted Mary  and  the  sist^  hito  a  lai^e  halL  The  damp  and  dnat 
of  this  room  showed  disnse ;  bat  on  one  side  was  a  suite  of  ix)on»» 
-hung  with  velvet  and  tapestry,  and  oimtaiaing  pictures  from  sacred 
•iiistory  and  the  legends  of  the  saints,  all  well  execated*  As  they 
approached  the  last  door.  Sister  Electa,  whose  rapid  progress  had 
left  Mary  little  time  to  oberve  the  rooms  t^roogh  which  ahe  had 
passed,  whispered  gently,  that  the  person  whom  they  were  about  to 
•visit  was  styled  *"'  venerable  iady." 

Mary  now  entered  a  small  dark  jqmco,  from  which  a  narrow 
windmg  staircase  led  to  the  rooms  above.  She  at  once  recdlected 
Margaret's  tale  of  the  stairtsase  where  the  nnh«ppy  lord  of  th» 
castle  had  died,  and  the  little  pointed  docar,  by  which  they  entered, 
with  its  wide  threshold  and  deep  niches,  appeared  to  have  been  tho 
death-bed  of  the  unhappy  one  whom  his  w^  in  vain  sought  to 
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awaken.  Maiy  paused  for  a  moment,  shuddering,  while  Electa 
murmured  a  short  prayer,  crossed  herself,  and  sprinkled  the  spot 
with  holj  water  from  a  vessel  which  stood  by  the  door.  Mary 
followed  her  mechanically  through  a  dark  sleeping-room,  with 
melancholy-looking  furniture,  to  a  large  vaulted  room,  in  which 
burned  a  clear  fire.  Daylight  dimly  penetrated  through  the  narrow 
gothic  windows,  and  the  dark  walls  were  hung  with  miserable 
pictures  of  martyr  legends,  in  still  darker  frames.  At  first  Mary 
could  not  distinguish  these ;  for  the  sudden  ti^ansition  from  the  dark 
sleeping-room  to  the  glare  of  a  large  fire»  however  its  light  might 
be  lessened  by  the  oaken  walls  and  floor,  almost  made  her  blind. 
When  she  recovered,  she  saw,  besides  the  horrible  pictures  of 
martyrs,  an  altar  with  a  prayer-stool  and  seats,  behind  which  was 
a  painting  of  the  Saviour. 

Electa  now  desired  her  to  come  forward ;  and  seated  in  deep  sha- 
dow, near  the  fire,  she  beheld  a  female,  who,  with  a  hollow  dry  voices 
invited  her  to  approach.  Neither  the  voice,  nor  the  grief-worn  ap- 
pearance of  this  person,  agreed  with  Mary's  recollection  of  the 
terrible  apparition ;  for  she  was  attired  in  a  handsome  nun's  dress, 
of  the  most  costly  material,  and  which  left  visible  only  her  hard 
yellow  face,  and  her  shrivelled  hands,  in  which  she  held  a  rosary. 

Mary,  who  waited  to  be  addressed,  found  herself  exposed  to  the 
sharp  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  dark  figure,  without  any  regard  to 
hospitality.  She  felt  the  insult,  but  far  from  withdrawing  her  eyes 
from  this  personage,  she  experienced  a  kind  of  fascination  or  dread, 
obliging  her  to  watch  her  movements  in  order  to  protect  herself. 
Suddenly  a  smile  of  contempt  passed  over  the  lifeless  face  of  the 
lady,  and  slightly  turning  herself  to  a  person  who  sat  behind  her 
chair,  and  of  whom  the  head  alone  was  visible,  she  said, 

"  She  has  the  same  vain  beauty  which  I  supposed  her  to  possess, 
and  which  confirms  her  presence  as  much  as  the  assurances  of  inter- 
ested persons.  A  good  task,  if  the  talent  of  her  grandmother  has 
descended  to  her ;  and  you  may  collect  togedier  all  your  wisdom, 
for  not  all  the  strong  castles  of  Scotland  and  England  were  formerly 
sufficient  to  protect  what  that  becoming  cap  covers." 

A  short  hoarse  laugh  succeeded  this  incomprehensible  speech. 
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"  We  trust  not  to  worldly  means,"  Answered  the  person  ad- 
dressed, "  but  to  the  influence  and  intercession  of  onr  blessed  Vir- 
g^l,  who  takes  care  of  the  erring  of  her  sex,  as  your  humility 
knows." 

The  lady  turned  rather  angrily  from  the  speaker,  whilst  her 
hands  touched  the  cross  and  beads  of  her  rosary,  as  she  replied, 
carelessly, 

'<  It  is  so,  reverend  sir.  The  saints  have  this  in  their  hands ; 
and  whoever  knows  this  race  as  I  do,  must  hope  that  they  will  unite 
to  destroy  it." 

As  she  said  this,  a  wild  fire  gleamed  in  her  eyes,  and  she  threw 
a  fiery  glance  upon  Mary,  as,  addressing  her,  she  continued : 

"  It  is  not  my  choice  that  you  are  here,  for  this  house  enjoys  a 
sanctification  which  ought  not  to  be  injured  by  profane  visits.  But 
they  assure  me  that  you  will  soon  abjure  your  errors,  through  the 
influence  of  our  holy  church,  and  I  will' not  refuse  my  aid  in  so 
meritorious  a  work.  I  sent  for  you  to  give  you  permission  to 
appear  among  us,  in  order  that  through  what  yon  will  here  see» 
your  mind  may  be  brought  to  reconcile  yourself  with  your 
conscience." 

During  this  unfiriendly  address,  Mary  endeavoured  to  restrain  her 
insulted  feelings ;  but  her  cheeks  glowed,  and  her  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  as  she  answered,  in  an  agitated  voice, 

*'  However  I  came  here,  and  however  little  my  free  will  has  been 
concenied  in  my  seeking  or  avoiding  your  house,  if  you  have  reasons 
for  aiding  the  plans  of  those  who  led  me  here,  blame  me  not  if  I  am 
burdensome.  I  will  not  requite  your  hospitality  by  annoying  beha- 
viour, and  whilst  I  am  obliged  to  remain,  I  will  respect  what  others 
deem  worthy  of  respect,  although  my'  education  has  taught  me 
different  opinions." 

**  You  have,  at  least,  too  many  words.  Long  answers  are  always 
unbecoming,  where  obedience  alone  is  desired ;  and  I  do  not  require 
your  assurance,  as  understood  by  yourself,  that  you  will  make  no  op- 
position. I  find  myself  reverend  sir,"  continued  she,  turning  round, 
and  with  the  same  cold  and  contemptuous  tone,  '<  simply  firom  respect 
to  the  higher  knowledge  in  this  afiair  possessed  by  yourself  and 
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Father  CSementy  tbliged  to  grtst  %  privilegie  to  iMs  jowag  and 
haughty  girl,  whidh  will  tmlf  nvoriAi  the  \mi  worldly  thongitts 
with  which  her  head  is  e^ently  filed.  But  I  must  fimit  the  period 
of  this  indalgence." 

**  The  rules  winch  we  nrasd  liodi  obey  eatinirt;  he  cKsr^arded," 
answered  die  person  addressed ;  **  and  the  highest  female 'servatit  of 
the  holy  persecated  chnrch  will  not,  in  her  position,  doubt  ^as  to 
these  rules* 

The  features  of  the  htdy  indicated  ^  Tioknt  fitmggle  wi^  which 
she  strove  to  receive  with  moderation  this  intimation  of  foroed  #be* 
dience ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  older  habit  <X  tyrannical  role 
was  strongly  opposed  to  that  imp&^  gnhmissifln  wtacii  idways 
caused  her  extreme  bitterness. 

"1  say  nothing  of  the  present,''  «he  replied,  "'IM  it  is  do^bt&l 
liow  mnch  longer  I  shall  abide  by  your  trpiritnal  advice.  £eBMmt«v 
we  are  in  the  castle  of  tbe  Howards  1" 

^'Yes*  interrupted  the  ^Kther,  "a&d  in  that  of  the  remood 
abbess  of  the  holy  Ursula.* 

As  she  threw  her  head  scornfully  back,  she  AJhserved  Mary, 
who  remained  yet  standing,  and  she  said,  vehemently  and  rnd^, 

"  I  will  not  look  upon  that  worldly  cap  again :  iSister  Electa  shall 
maike  you  a  proper  head-dress :  the  rest  of  yoor  attire  I  pensit  ftr 
the  present.  You  will  appear  at  earfy  mass,  dine  in  the  refectory, 
and  be  present  at  vespers.  Meanwhile,  tlie  reverend  Faliier  John 
will  instruct  you ;  and,  in  propordon  to  the  Reality  with  which  yiaa 
relinquish  your  errors,  will  you — !*' 

''Leave  the  rest  tome,**  interrupted  Father  John,  who  did  not 
seem  to  approve  of  tiie  latter  part  of  ttis  address;  mud  perceiving 
that  Mary,  aifected  by  thb  rude  treatment,  cevld  scaB*cely  support 
herself,  he  came  forward,  and,  assisted  by  Electa,  led  hor  from  the 
room.     In  the  little  sleeping-room  be  stopped  to*,  sayhig, 

**  Do  not  be  alarmed  by  the  praisew<nt%y,  though  Bomewhat  too 
violent,  zeal  of  the  worthy  woman.  Tim  wH  iBOt  tsutfer  from  H,  if 
you  are  gentle  and  attentive.*' 

Mary  would  even  now  have  loM  libem  thM  their  expectaftioiis 
were  vaio,  but  her  endeavours  to  brmg  forth  wot^  than  hrekea  i 


miirteiRgMB  "wwdB,  mm^  friiilleak    Faliwr  Jdhi  internipted  tkmm 
IMRtifui  attefDfits  %y  tiavni^, 

^  I  will  w^jrmi  agvin.  MNotiDas,  tfaiKk  ^veS  Jbe^6  ^ivn  «kdde. 
Ton  sfaall  want  neMier  iNlftoB  sn*  iwwiDiArfofc ;  tat  b«  <»]iefiil  not 
to  tmiire  jwii  BHiRiiOMi  IwK  woonso  bjf  Tosi jCmmsb  ml  triflw.  Sinter 
ISIectsi,  I  trn^  "^Ss  nffieted  tme  tb  fou.  ^0%  gn^*  «iii  lie,  iii». 
appeai-iiTg  ftfrongh  Urn  ikfbt^  ihtrmm  w9ildi  «Imij  ied  fe^  ^Kifaiist 

WoBBi  Paroer  ^9tniii,  wfHi  a  jjra'fc  s^n  <^tiiift  < 
^ter^ifl,  tlw  angry  lany  gavo  way  to  fcw  fB^temper. 

"  A  heavy  penitence  is  laid  on  us/*  she  exe 
fbr  all  wlio  bariB  attained  sanctity  !n  Hife  liottel* 

^  Tboogh  the  tas/k  !)e  €iifitnlt,  It  is  "fiot  f«r  ym  ^  nsewt  i^'** 
answered  the  priest,  in  tt  fierere  tone  ;  *'  ^  ^y  MSoiAt  ^stiwamm 
can  withdnrer  yoar  spirJt  from  "flie  tfliaans  of  the  world,  wiiicfa  y^ 
strongly  encirde  you.  But  yeft  It «  no  ^wirt  cf  yo«r  ttA  to  i^ocem 
this  young  person,  w^om  w^  hmg  to  yon,  wi^  a  stersmss  wlnoii 
will  render  her  timid,  and  tempt  hter  to  Teshftaaoe.  Sfafe  must  be 
led  to  confidence,  and  receive  from  us  %ieti«volefit  saitimeBts  4oiily. 
Thus  shall  we  secure  lier  attention  and  oompliamie;  wykt  tbe 
influence  of  a  quiet  and  un^fbrm  life  liere  is  fEiv^ar^Me  to  the  iioly 
design.  You  Lave  been  gratifying  your  Tton  lieart  in  'order  to  ann«|y 
fhis  proud  child  of  ftie  worfd,  and  apparently  lave  -done  more  ma- 
chief  in  a  few  mmules,  ^an  it  vnfl  lie  in  tmr  power  to  rectify^  1 
need  not  remiind  you  how  you  liave  transgressed  flioae  duties,  th© 
fulfilment  of  wbicTi  is  tbe  only  means  of  Tsecunng  ftr  you  here  tb« 
protection  you  require  ;  Ibut  I  warn  yoa  of  flie  trecessity  of  eaviag 
yourself  from  eternal  damnation.** 

This  bitter  address  liad  so  mucli  ^e  tone  of  an  amitiieiBa,  tl»at  tbe 
lady  was  at  first  alarmed,  and  lier  head  scrr^  ttpon  tier  bosom; 
but  her  anger  sooh  resumed  its  sway,  and  she  vented  her  incfigiMftioa 
ilgainst  her  confessor  by  loo\  and  gesture.  As  Ire  proiceeded,  fcow* 
ever,  her  rage  again  subsided,  and  tliat  fear,  wbiA  bad  been  fbasi 
the  only  yoke  capable  of  restraining  ber,  was  excited  by  tfee  llimft 
wbidh  his  last  words  contained  ;  for  her  weakened  mind  smd  heavily 
Imrdened  conscience  were  deeply  susceptible  of  the  dread  tlfftrtwa% 
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pniiilnMiit.  WHlKnit  aaswerum^  ake  nmmuired  the  pnsyen  of  iur 
rosarjy  and  beat  her  fordiead  and  breasi  with  great  videooe. 
Father  John  walked  ra|iidlj  up  and  down,  and  having  preaeribed 
repose  to  the  lady,  seemed  entirely  to  forget  her ;  for  he  stroye  to 
concentrate  his  thoughts  npon  Marj^  whose  fatnre  gnidance  had  been 
committed  to  his  charge.  The  lady  had  meanwhile  ended  her 
prayers,  bnt  not  daring  to  intexrapt  the  reflections  of  the  priest,  she 
was  compelled  to  remain  inactiyc,  and  her  mind  easflj  returned  to 
those  worldly  thoughts  which  were  so  frequent  with  her,  despite  all 
the  outwards  forms  of  ccmrentnal  strictness  which  were  imposed  to 
ensure  her  obedience. 

The  corrupt  Duke  of  Somerset  escaped  the  axe  only  through  the 
unconquerable  love  of  James,  and  this  casde  was  given  to  him  as  a 
prison  by  the  participator,  or  rather  originator,  of  his  crime.  His 
Catholic  wife,  Lady  Frances  Howard,  made  this  old  possession  of 
the  Howards  the  fold  of  her  church ;  and  guided  by  the  prudent 
rule  of  her  Jesuit  confessor,  she  took  a  part  in  all  the  plots  which 
were  carried  on  by  the  Catholics,  still  rerj  powerful  in  England. 

The  loneliness  and  strength  of  the  castle,  its  vicinity  to  the  coast 
of  France,  where  the  all-powerful  Bichelieu  was  the  firm  adherent 
of  the  party,  and  the  important  possession  of  the  banished  7ady, 
made  it  a  place  of  great  importance.  Its  owner  being  wholly  sub- 
jected to  spiritual  control,  interior  arrangements  were  speedily  made 
for  the  concealment  of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  avoidance  of  the  world. 
No  open  road  led  to  it ;  the  rocks  by  which  it  was  surrounded  hid 
it  from  the  casual  wayfarer ;  and  it  could  be  observed  from  tiie 
occean  only  by  rounding  a  dangerous  point,  avoided  by  all  seamen. 
Whilst  scarcely  resembling  a  house,  the  clever  agents  employed  in 
the  afiair  had  here  founded  a  convent,  in  which  the  rules  of  the 
order  were  maintained  with  a  strictness  rendered  still  more  severe 
by  the  tyranny  of  a  nearly  untameable  spirit  in  Lady  Frances.  A 
certain  dignity  was  conferred  upon  her,  which  gratified  her  un- 
bridled love  of  sway,  without  interfering  with  the  priestly  discipline 
necessary  to  subject  everything  to  the  will  of  those  who  guided  the 
aflSurs  of  the  order.  She  was  thus  made  useful  for  the  purposes 
/f£  her  spuritual  gaardians,  whilst  her  passions  were  occasionally  left 
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to  her  own  gnidance ;  ftnd  though  made  the  slave  of  these  men  by 
her  bad  conscience^  she  often  attempted  to  withdraw  herself  from 
their  influence  by  canning  arts,  especially  after  a  hollow  contrition 
like  that  which  Father  Jdm  had  jost  forced  upon  her.  Breaking 
the  silence  which  annoyed  her,  she  said, 

^  If  the  power  which  I  ought  to  possess  over  the  female  inhabit- 
ants of  this  house  be  so  entirely  withdrawn  from  me,  I  cannot  see 
what  is  to  be  done  with  her  here ;  and  why,  being  already  on  the 
coast,  she  should  not  be  at  once  taken  over  the  sea.  She  could  be 
conyerted  in  France  better  than  here." 

*^  Perhaps  this  may  be  necessary  at  a  later  period/'  answered 
Father  John.  "  Meantime,  we  rely  on  yonr  good  will  and  worldly 
prudence,  and  mean  to  leave  her  nnder  your  influence.  Her  early 
^ucation  makes  it  undecided  whether  she  will  be  useful  to  us  by 
means  of  her  birthright  We  will  not  remove  her  entirely  out  of 
the  country  ;  but  if  we  can  avail  ourselves  of  her  claims,  remember 
that  she  can  then  only  learn  her  high  birth  by  a  promise  to  rule  the 
weak  heart,  which,  shattered  by  the  death  of  her  mother,  could 
remain  insensible  to  the  beautiful .  and  illustrious  Henrietta  of 
France." 

''  And  you  really  hope  to  attain  this  by  the  agency  of  a  crea- 
ture, who,  besides  the  curse  of  her  sex,  on  the  one  side  unites  the 
nncontroUable  character  of  Buckingham  with  all  the  worldly  vanity 
of  her  grandmother.  The  notorious  Mary  of  Scotland  is  seen  in 
every  feature  of  her  pretty  face.  Imprison  her  at  once,  and 
relinquish  all  hope  of  her  conversion.  By  that  course  you  will  at 
least  deprive  the  detestable  Buckingham  of  the  triumph  upon  which 
he  had  reckoned  in  her  person.  Take  the  word  of  a  woman  who 
has  never  been  deceived  in  people,  you  .will  gain  no  triumph 
over  her." 

Father  John  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  it  was  clear  that  he 
had  no  better  hope.  At  length  he  said,  "  Father  Clement  praised 
the  goodness  of  her  heart,  and  her  simple  obedience  to  the  will  of 
her  seniors.  Upon  this  we  proposed  to  work,  and  therefore  yonr 
rough  reception  has  operated  so  perversely." 

^'Ha  r*  cried  the  lady  vehemently,  ''must  I  hear  sensible  men 
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talk  of  kindness  xyT  Iwart,  nd  m^ulAMi  to  Iks  wffl  «f 
So  long  as  the  will  y^  anotber  ftMen  the  wiA  of  «ar  fanart^  at  k^g 
are  we  ready  to  foltow  it ;  aad  the  sonaw  «f  oltam  ain&ea  «ar 
sjmpathy  only  wliHst  we  runly  seek  it  fer  nor  «wa.    Tosth  ^fcs 
this  appearance  of  resignalini,  wtiicb  sdlsawi^aB  soon  aa  tlie 
awakened  wisbes  of  the  heart  lend  inpidse  to  Uie  wdi.    Tfaa  aune 
good  heart  which  now  deceiTea  yon  with  its  «inpCiB«B8y  tim  »ds 
the  passions,  and  is  oonpliant  to  no  eiker  w^ ;  wluiBt  the  gaad 
heart  rages  on,  careless  wfaaft  wreck  it  nakea.    WnmctM  iLnmd 
has  not  lived  in  vain.     Formeriy,  i^  was  caflad  m  good*  gearic 
child  ;  but  the  old  wieak-headed  king  woald  vnite  the  faiaffies  of 
Essex  and  Howard,  and  Ibey  took  away  ibe  dott  from  me,  and  Ae 
wooden  sword  Ihmi  Essex,  in  t)rder  to.ferge  the  ehaiaa  wbicb  w«re 
to  bind  onr  bands  in  marriage.     But  idben  FraaoM  mm  the  kMid^ 
some  Seymonr,  Iben  no  one  prised  ber  sc^  beait ;  "kr  4Bha  iuid 
found  a  will,  and  nncontrolled  wishes  made  het  aocoii  l&e  wiil  af 
others.    Oh!  eaiiy,  very  early,  did  I  leaim  what  geodaess  ii,  aad 
I  despise  the  bypocrite  wbo  pretends  to  lint  whkk  the  &«t  brealb 
of  passion  destroys.    Take  care,*  she  contianed,  nM  yeimHliag 
Father  John  to  finish  a  sentence  he  had  begun  concerning  penaaoa — 
'^  Take  care !  hr  how  long  will  ber  oompUaace  last,  if  jrm  isMter  her 
return  to  that  world  for  which  every  pulse  of  ber  silly  heart  beatal* 
**  Therefore,"  said  Father  John,  *<  the  resistance  must  be  so 
imperceptible,  that  she  mnst  n«t  find  herself  obl^ed  to  stitiggk,  uad 
her  strength  will  soon  disappear  in  a  life  of  vacnity." 

A  short  repulsive  langb  denoted  the  estimation  in  which  <be  lady 
held  these  words  ;  bnt  Father  John,  witbont  aeemmg  to  ii«tioa  ft, 
continued  : — 

**  Our  next  tidhigs  will  amtoanca  the  d^tlb  of  the  king,  and  tka 
arrival  of  the  new  queen.  Then  will  begin  the  storm.  The  qveen 
will  require  our  inflaence,  ibr  sbe  even  now  mistrasts  flie  stKi^h 
of  ber  holy  fahfa  ;  and  then  oomes  the  qnestion,  wbetiber  she  will 
possess  €barles*8  heart  He  baa  two  piH^ona — the  iov«  49f  sdf- 
control,  and  grief  for  Ibe  loss  of  bis  €u:st  bdoved  one,  and  die  oi^ 
child  of  theur  marriage.  If  Charles  do  not  lore  1&  qneen,  tbea  ia 
die  great  throw  to  be  rii^ed ;  wfaicb  is — to  send  bis  daughter  as  a 


pmml  ta  tfaa  qi»MD»  Wlioeyer  lHr«ag»  tba  glii  toi  lum.  will  kftT«  a 
ponnrM  eUloi  np^a  lua  km*  aad  thft  q^EHQOA  wiU  luur^  tka  ^poartor 
vifef  of  displ&jbg  »  g^MTO^jf  for  lEbieh  W  mftt  Imi  g^^atefuL'* 

^Aadthe^dai^teer?"  iatetrupted  Uie  kdj*  '^£^&will  plaj  a 
OBiBtarasy'  $«*  W  tfat  Ca^olk  wiGdb  Bivekingjbatn  viM.  keep  bis 
ivnldlj->mlBcted  mae»  in  bift  iatcv^ai^  and  fiad. !»  ber  a  firc^k  SK^p|K>rt 
§B»  bk  boim^eaft  |KWir«r.'' 

<'  Ift  ordev  to  deobde  tiiAt»  w%  wist  look  bigbor  tbia  ycm  base 
jefc  dcmeL  Tbis  naidm  will  bqA.  joia  Ite  vieMiHi  Bockitt^^bMi 
a^uiet  bet  fEitbeK.'* 

'<  Bat/'  sbe  interrnpted,  ^<  tbe  heretic  vritt  eartewrow  to  seeiMt 
bet  iii^iier  agaiast  tb«  Ckitbflik  ^^k^i." 

^  Tbkia  poasibfav  aaA  rtmaiiMi  to  be  seas.  Theref<»«(  sbe  snel  ba 
bapl  hGM^  isdl  anllected  ta  tnab  wbkb  viU  d«^^  «•* 

*^GfQgdy  fDod-^  -mkh  ym^  aaccessk  B«fc  tba  wotli  ia  tba. gjnak 
mAgu^  vj^cb  dvaura  tiba  bidien  oie  o«l  af  tiba  fut  «f  tba  btart,  anA 
t^  magnet  oi^  ba»  power  to  bold  it  fiuNt  BanAas„  are  jm  aa  * 
sure  Hmtk  sba.wiU  feoaia  QUMealed  baca?  Dajpou  aot  fear  tba 
pawer  of  tibe  woi%  BofikiagbaKi,  aor  tbat  of  tba  HotlwgbaflBi^ 
ifktu  arkh  tibaoraftf  Axcblbald  at  tbair  iMad,  eaa  doinadb il  tiiegr 

*If  1b^  wiHr  repeated  tbaiavteeBd  maa antb  mjfimi^  and 
smitfag  eoBtaBptoonal^i.  *' Bat  tiMXf  vill  aot.  Da^paa  aot  kaoir 
tba  aiataka  wbtt^  troddaa  tba  proud  spittt  a£  tba  dueheai^  aai 
whtab  bas  prefvanlad  bar  pradttnuag  tba  fii^^  of  tbaa  yaong  kcly» 
aa  sba  o&mwM  waald  ^b«ra  doae  ?  Sba  bas  irtreoaaoaslj  eppoaad 
&99SJ  mqwim  bat.  dia  ammon  \qt  wbuh  aba  aadefwonts  to  keep 
ftom  tba  world  a  Mcnt  vrUA  wovikL  bart  kv  paide^  iiUa  bas 
ooiMwaaaea  yn&  penpelaal  vafraadma.  I^a  baUaves  bavaelf  aona- 
paBed  to repaj? tfais  avaatara  ftrtbe  aappoaadanaf  barbotbaa^ 
ani,  m  (M*dar  1^  praveafc  aagr  aAatiif a  pBraai*^  iribe  baa  daafirad  A»* 
d»baH<x>ralEalabaraeftllMttai^^  QffaoBB»riiabe&»aa 

btt*  morally  loat^  aAar  laviag'  baaa  aa  lai^  ia  Manfaraka'a  bandi( 
«rii  tiik  tbao^  stiK  naia  cffadnaily  pradMat  aa]P  aitt 
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^  In  that  I  rejoioe  from  my  heart,"  answered  the  lady  with  plea^ 
snre.  '*  Let  the  hyprocrites  ensnare  themselres  in  their  own  nets  i 
they  like  to  be  thought  better  then  others,  that  they  may  look  down 
upon  us.  It  is  all  the  same ;  bnt  the  one  is  corrected  before  the 
world,  and  the  other  in  his  weak  heart.  Can  anything  be  more 
strange  than  that  this  maiden,  npon  whose  head  rests  an  invisible 
diadem,  and  who  was  kept  concealed  by  all  the  means  iha,t  craftiness- 
could  devise,  should  now  be  driven  ont  of  all  human  soeiety,  to 
those  who,  because  of  her  face,  are  her  natural  enemies,  and  who  so. 
arrange  all  her  concerns,  that  the  highest  punishment  to  her  noble 
heart  is  prepared  for  her  ?" 

**  This  event,  so  little  to  be  foreseen,  is  certainly  surprising,'* 
said  the  father.  "  This  child  was  always  important  to  us,  and  our 
views  of  the  whole  secret  have  often  changed.  It  would  have  been 
an  excellent  plea  for  hindering  the  Spanish  union,  that  Charles  was 
married,  and  the  proofs  existing.  Certainly  this  was  a  last  resource, 
ednce  it  would  also  have  made  the  union  difficult  with  Henrietta  of 
France,  and  would  probably  have  delayed  the  event  until  he  had 
become  king.  And  we  cannot  deny  that  Buckingham  has  aided 
our  cause,  whilst  ho  thought  he  was  serving  himself  alone  by  our 
mstrumentality.  Had  the  prince  not  gone  on  this  stupid  journey, 
we  should  probably  not  have  had  the  maiden  in  our  power,  though 
we  should  have  learned  her  situation  through  Porter.  It  was  for- 
tunate, also,  that  Lord  Nottingham  died  at  Madrid,  instead  of  near 
his  wife,  whose  doubts  he  would  have  solved,  and  thus  led  to  a  dis- 
covery unwelcome  to  ns,  and  which  would  have  enabled  the  prince  ip 
regain  her.  We  did  not  approve  of  her  residence  with  that  family, 
although  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Buckingham  would  seek 
her  there;  and  the  cardinal  insisted  that  we  should  take  that 
trouble,  when  the  mother's  death  made  her  the  important  person. 
Next  to  the  secret  clause  in  the  marriage  contract,  the  most  necessary 
part  of  Mazarin's  embassy  was  to  take  her  away  with  him ;  for  tho 
erafty  statesman  ahready  feared  the  influence  of  Buckingham  over 
the  prince,  and  would  not  risk  its  increase  through  her  means.  At 
last  he  abandoned  this  plan,  for  we  apprised  him  that  the  duke  had 
found  her,  and  had  devised  a  plan  for  his  friend  Membroke,  whieiiy 
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however,  wonld  lead  to  her  being  deliyered  into  oar  hands.  The 
duke's  ciphers  being  known  to  ns  all  through  Maxwell,  we  had 
merely  to  hunt  about  for  that  sillr  fool  Membroke,  until  we  conld 
qnietlj  withdraw  her  from  his  powor." 

<<  All  is  right  thus  far/'  said  Lndy  Somerset,  ^  bat  yon  play  a 
hazardous  game.  Here  are  weighty  interests  to  be  adjusted  through 
a  woman,  who,  yoang,  of  rare  beauty,  and  high  birth,  will  certainly 
cast  from  her  all  to  which  yon  have  led  her  here,  as  soon  as  she  is 
conscious  of  her  advantages  in  the  world,  if  it  appear  to  oppose  her 
career.     Where  then  will  your  power  be  ?" 

**  It  would  be  possible,"  said  Father  John,  Vith  icy  coldness,  "  to 
render  her  as  harmless  in  the  midst  of  the  world  as  in  these  walls  ; 
and  as  regards  the  power  which  she  is  destined  to  wield,  another  is 
raised  up  against  Buckingham,  which  would  be  supported  by  her. 
King  James  will  be  reconciled  to  Bristol,  who  will  be  raised  to  an 
important  post  by  the  influence  of  the  French  court.  The  maiden 
is  involved  with  his  interests;  for  Father  Clement  informed  me 
that  she  had  unconsciously  betrayed  to  him  an  attachment  to  Bristors 
grandson,  which  must  be  fostered  if  she  returns  to  the  world,  as 
thereby  Buckbgham's  niece  would  be  a  member  of  his  enemy's 
fiunily." 

"  The  plan  is  good  ;  but  my  advice  is — ^imprison  her,  destroy 
her ;  then  you  have  the  advantage  safe.  And  Charles  ?  I  do  not 
know  these  Stuarts,  if  I  suppose  that  love's  wound,  or  the  grief  of  a 
father  for  those  who  are  gone,  will  be  any  obstacle  to  the  power  of 
the  blooming  wife^  whose  beauty  you  praise  so  highly.  But,"  con- 
tinued the  lady,  "  tell  me  one  thing  more.  Are  yon  sure  that 
Charles  was  married  to  this  Lady  Buckingham  ?  Are  there  docu^ 
ments  ?  Can  we  hope  for  no  shame  to  Buckingham's  proud  heart 
through  this  daughter  ?" 

^^  The  prince  was  married  to  her  before  he  had  any  prospect  of 
becoming  Prince  of  Wales,"  answered  the  priest.  ^'  Both  were 
very  young,  yet  the  passicmate  Charles  would  have  the  certificate 
of  ibis  marriage,  of  which  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Mar  were  the 
witnesses.  The  chaplain,  Master  Brixton,  performed  the  ceremony ; 
and  there  are  two  documents,  one  in  the  possession  of  Buckingham, 
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and  the  other  fHr eseryed  hj  the  ktA  Dnka  of  Nodag^tia  behuui  Hm 
picture  of  Lady  Buckingham*  vrhich^  durw^  a  sMideaea  kkLoBdoi^ 
the  prloce  ordered  to  be  placed  in  the  weU^caafioaled  akha  of  (hik 
bed-room,  and  of  whose  existence  u»  ona  hai  the  JMm  oC  liflfe-^ 
tingham  conhl  he  awai'e." 

'*  But  how  could  Nottingham  love  her  so^  viokatly^  wbeik  he  maaL 
have  known  that  she  was  the  wife  of  Uia  pclnca  bafora  ake  aimft  t«> 
London  ?" 

"  He  learned  this  only  after  the  death  ci  Friaea  Hearts  whaA  th^ 
prince,  being  ill,  sent  the  duke  to  hi*  anx]iOtta.wife»  aanriug  har> 
even  in  thia  exaltation,  of  bis  entire  alEectioa  ;  for  he  waasosolved  to 
raise  her  t»  tha  throne,  ajid  thua  waa  tha  Mcret  revealed  ta  thia^ 
friend." 

*'  That  waa  a^good  oommwaioa^"  said  tha  ladj^  lapghini^  i  ^mA, 
then  waa  the  forsaken  daughter  o£  Bristol  <yiicklj  choaea  a&  hia 
bride.  But  whether  thia  ha  a  lawful  danfjiter  or  aot»  dealr^  h&t^, 
and  all  that  beai's  the  name  of  Stnart  or  Boekum^ham  i  for  tbaiL  onlj 
are  you  certain  of  anaeeas." 

Saying  thia»  tha  hidy  arose^  and  pracecded  to  her  orat^».  m 
order  to  spend  the  rest  of  tha  mocniog  m  the  preaeribad  devaiiaaa^ 
which,  despite  their  frequency,  had  but  little  effect  upon  bar 
^miud. 

The  time  whlfik  now  succaaded  vaa  iatendad  to  bow  tha  mind  of 
the  unhappy  Mary,  and  to atnk itin  gloom  aad  haaviaeau  Aftav 
a  meeting  with  Father  John,  m  wbick  she  did  aot  &il  ta  da&si 
her  creed»  she  waa-  obliged  to  follow  the  dkeetiooa  a£  thia  mam, 
and  joia  in  the  caremoniaa  of  the  honaa.  Tha  fathet  aaw  thai  tbm 
perverse  spii'it  of  tha  lady  wwild  not  allow  her  la  act  wkb  bia^ 
aad  thia  ha  tohi  Mary,,  wba  rejoiead  at  tha  airawaBtaaca> 

During  the  hours  which  she  did  not  spend  with  tha.  ladff >.  at  kk 
tha  workkig  hall  wilh  tha  other  aiatora»  hei  only  amaaemeut  waa 
tha  childish,  talk  of  Margaret,  ok  tha  bigoted  coaveiaalaaa  of  SiataK 
£leel^  Thaaa  howa  waaa  far  fton  baiAg  piaasaaii  oaas  ;  for  if  tha 
wanhii^on  which  sha  waa  obijiped  to  attead  was  aot  ia  aoMrdaaDO 
with  bar  faalings^  it  w«i  not  ^fficnk  to  lead  her  luad  in  aaek  m 
moMMT  aa  t»  atrengthen  h  agauiat  what  riiafiiMiipd  boiw    Bat  afc 
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t>th6r  timas  she  was,  for  hours  together,  annoyed  hy  the  most 
iaxigamg  gossip.  Exaggerated  descriptions  of  martyr  safferings^  of 
saints'  miracles,  and  of  wonderful  relics,  were  distorted  hy  the  bi- 
gotry which  credited  them,  till  she  could  scarcely  bear  to  listen  ;  and 
there  remained  for  her  only  to  turn  her  thoughts  npon  her  employ- 
ment, which  consisted  principally  in  preparing  the  coarse  graj 
dresses  and  the  knitted  sandals  worn  by  the  nuns. 

It  did  not  escape  her,  however,  that  the  castle  contained  other 
persons  besides  the  nund.  The  dinner  hour  brought  strangers  to 
the  refectory,  spiritual  partakers,  by  whom  she  saw  herself  watched, 
and  who  even  visited  her  in  her  own  room,  although  they  never 
showed  themselves  elsewhere.  Lady  Somerset,  as  prioress,  usually 
occupied  the  chair  which  covered  the  secret  entrance  to  the  under- 
ground church,  now  become  familiar  to  Mary  by  her  daily  attend- 
ance; but  in  the  presence  of  these  strangers  she  relinquished  it. 
The  visits  of  these  persons,  and  the  consequential  manner  of  Father 
John,  left  no  doubt  that  they  intended  not  only  to  convert  Marj, 
but  to  make  her  a  participator  in  the  plans  ot  the  order  towards  a 
certain  hidden  end.  At  first,  she  endeavoured  to  maintain  a  quie^ 
unpretending  demeanour,  according  to  the  advice  of  Father  Cle- 
ment, leaving  them  to  suppose  her  actual  conversion ;  but  when, 
believing  this,  they  began  to  entrust  her  with  more  secret  commu-^ 
nications,  her  noble  and  pure  heart  rebelled  at  the  deceit.  She 
now  spoke  more  decidedly;  but  this  only  redoubled  the  exertions  q£ 
those  around  her,  and  a  painful  scene  ensued,  terminating  with 
their  requiring  an  oath  from  her  never  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  the 
castle.  After  a  long  refusal  she  complied,  not  supposing  that  they 
respected  anything  worse  than  the  fiuiaticism  of  individuals,  and 
well  knowing  that  her  refusal  would  destroy  every  hope  of  her  ul- 
timate escape  from  the  house. 

Her  companionship  with  the  lady  of  the  castle  was  repugnant 
and  oppressive  to  her  mind.  The  terrible  scene  of  the  'first  nighfe 
had  not  been  repeated,  though  unaccountable  sounds  were  often 
heard,  and  had  once,  through  Margaret's  cai-elessness,  penetrated 
to  the  door  of  her  sleeping  room.  But^thc  fearful  impressiou  still 
Lib.  or  Fo«u  Rom.— Vol.  V.   .^ .  Z 
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lemained.  The  lad/s  acateness  and  ^eanMM  of  iuideEfteiiffiB|^ 
seemed  to  withstand  these  pajroxTSins ;  and  ber  learned  oonpanionB 
were  ofi»n  astonished  by  her  superior  penotratum  and  ezperieBee, 
to  which  they  mast  hare  jiddedy  had  ihej  nol  belonged  to  that 
class  famed  for  its  worldly  pmdence  and  deep  conning,  the  order  of 
Jesuits.  Her  former  life  was  nnknovn  tp  liary,  bnt  the  latter  mtnr 
plainly  the  torment  of  a  consei^ce  destroyed  hjma,  and  obdvracj  of 
feeling.  I%e  also  beheld  widi  astonishment,  how  this  proud  woman 
was  overawed  by  the  threatened  corse  of  the  chorch,  whenorer  ahe 
offered  resistance  4o  its  will ;  and  how  snbmissiyely  she  yielded  to 
the  commands  of  the  prket,  eren  while  her  onderstanding  rebelled 
Bgainst  him. 

We  most  here  relate  certain  circomstanoes  with  which  our  yoong 
heroine  was  nnacqnainte^* 

The  Lady  Frances  Howard,  when  only  fonrteen,  was  belrothed 
to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  King  James,  wlioae 
favonrite  scheme  was  to  unite  these  two  families,  to  whom  he  oon- 
aidered  himself  equally  indebted.  The  young  earl  was  mimediaMy 
aent  to  Italy,  in  order  to  ccmplete  his  education.  Lady  Frances^ 
meanwhile,  became  celebrated  for  her  extreme  beauty,  and,  as  sudd 
of  honour  to  the  queen,  she  had  daily  opportunities  of  interconme 
with  the  tarourite,  whom  James  had  raised  from  the  lowest  rank, 
and  at  last  created  Duke  of  Somerset  .This  intercourse  gave  rise 
to  an  attachment  between  them,  and  they  flattei*ed  l^iemselyes  tbat 
James  would  readily  yield  to  the  wishes  of  his  favourite,  and  ab- 
solve Lady  Frances  from  the  tie  which  bound  her  to  the  young  earL  * 
Both  were  therefore  much  astoinshed  to  meet  with  a  firm  refusal  from 
the  king ;  and  the  duke  had  recourse  to  the  dianoellor.  Sir  Thonaas 
Overbury,  who  had  origmally  introduced  him  to  James,  and  to  wbom 
he  had  entrusted  the  secret  of  his  attachment.  But  the  king  in- 
isisted  that  Lady  Frances  should  fulfil  her  vows  to  Essex,  who  had 
sow  returned  from  the  continent,  and  vras  still  attached  to  Ids 
young  bride ;  and  enraged  by  her  obstinate  oiq^itlon,  he  banisbod 
her  from  court. 

Sit  Thomas  Overbury  not  only  pleaded  her  cause  with  JamoB^ 
hut  assisted  the  lovers  in  carrying  on  a  secret  correspondence.     Ho 
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ind  wftroed  them,  liowerer,  not  to  attempt  to  see  one  another  ;  bnt 
In  spite  of  this  they  contrhred  to  do  go»  aod  the  oeremonj  of 
marriage  was  Bolemnized  between  them.  This  so  exasperated  their 
benefactor,  that  he  disclosed  the  whole  aiBur  to  the  klng»  and  the 
Dnke  and  Duchess  of  Somerset  were  immediately  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  Here,  shut  out  from  that  diasipatioii  which  was  necessary 
to  her  happiness,  Uie  ftnlts  of  Lady  Somereefa  character  became 
▼ices,  and  she  swore  eternal  hatred  against  hiai  who  had  so  lately 
been  her  benefactor.  She  sent  her  mother  to  the  kmg,  aceasug 
Overbnry  of  Tarioas  practices,  aad  ahK>  of  definanding  the  royal 
treasury  of  a  snm  which  had  been  abstracted  by  the  lady's  own 
agents.  Orerbory  acknowledged  that  he  had  deaenred  the  king^s 
anger  by  the  eonntenance  he  had  gtren  to  the  lovers,  bat  he  denied 
all  share  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  marriage.  These  assertions 
were,  however,  disbelieved,  for  Lady  Frances  penisted  in  his  gnilt, 
and  Overbary  was  led  {o  the  Tower  on  the  same  day  that  the  dnke 
and  duchess  were  released. 

Meanwhile  a  new  favourite,  the  haughty  Yilliers,  had  appeared 
at  court ;  and  the  duchess,  irritated  by  finding  her  husband's  place 
already  occupied,  strove  in  vain  to  regain  for  him  his  former 
position.  Thus  a  continual  strife  waa  carried  on  between  them. 
Buckingham,  in  revenge,  examined  the  charges  against  Ovdibury, 
and  found  that  he  had  not  been  gniHy  of  the  crime  of  which  Lady 
Somerset  had  accused  him  ;  whilst  James  began  to  be  satisfied  that 
he  had  acted  too  hastily.  This  haughty  woman  now  displayed  the 
foil  malice  of  her  character.  Overbory  was  one  merang  Ibond 
dead  in  the  Tcfwer,  and  pablic  ramomr  pointed  oot  the  duchess  aa  the 
instigator  of  this  tragedy.  At  the  same  tine,  accident  brought  to 
light  the  papers  which  had  been  concealed  by  her  order,  and 
Overbury's  innocence  was  fWly  proved. 

The  duke  and  duchess  were  again  imprisoned  in  the  gloomy 
fortress,  and  the  House  of  T^ords  declared  the  lives  of  both  to  he 
forfeited.  James  long  delayed,  acknowledging  the  jastace  of  this 
sentence.  The  afilur  had  begun  to  iade  from  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  It  was  doubtful  whether  the  two  unhappy  cruniniEiis  had 
SttSered  in  private  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  or  whether 
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they  still  tired  in  striet  confinemeat.  But  James's  ministers,  find- 
ing him  nnwilling  to  condemn  any  member  of  the  family  of  Howard 
to  so  fearfal  a  death,  had  advised  him  to  banish  the  gailty  pair  to  a 
castle  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  where  they  lived  a  prey  to 
vindictive  feelings. 

For  some  time,  the  king  sent  commissioners  to  visit  the  castle,  m 
order  that  he  might  be  assured  of  their  presence  there.  Bnt  after 
the  death  of  the  unhappy  duke,  whose  madness  had  been  brought 
on  by  the  ill-treatment,  which  he  received  from  his  wife,  it  was  uot 
considered  necessary  to  repeat  these  domiciliary  visits  so  frequently  ; 
and  at  last  a  monthly  declaration  that  she  was  still  there,  signed 
by  herself,  was  deemed  satisfactory.  Thus  the  rumours  which 
were  circulated,  in  spite  of  all  the  precaution  employed  to  suppress 
them,  were  unnoticed  by  any  high  authority. 

Such  is  the  history  of  that  fearful  woman  in  whose  company  we 
hit  our  young  heroine  :  and  we  must  now  revert  to  circumstanoes 
of  a  different  nature,  but  which,  nevertheless,  influenced  her  &te.   . 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Lords  Ormond  and  Kichmond,  whom 
we  left  sorrowfully  watching  the  litter  which  contwned  Lady  Mary. 
They  both  felt  assm-ed  that  she  accompanied  Membroke  with  her 
own  consent,  but  as  she  had  declared  that  she  had  not  eloped  with 
him,  they  could  not  but  believe  her  the  victim  of  some  delusion, 
which,  for  reasons  known  only  to  herself,  must  remain  a  secret* 
During  their  return  to  the  castle,  they  formed  a  thousand  plans,  and 
hazarded  a  thousand  conjectures,  but  the  principal  question  could 
not  be  decided — what  was  to  be  done  under  these  circnmstaaces  ? 
She  certainly  had  an  indilsputed  right  to  act  as  she  pleased,  and  the 
remembrance  of  tMs  ought  to  set  limits  to  the  uuquiries  of  her 
frknds ;  and  L<»rd  Ormond  and  his  friend  would  have  iJbus  beeis 
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reconciled  to  her  condncty  had  they  not  felt  that  a  man  of  Lord 
Membroke's  character  coold  have  none  bat  bad  intentions  towai'ds 
her,  and  that  he  mnst  have  used  the  basest  deception  to  obtain  her 
consent.  Thej  also  conjectured  that  she  might  have  been  induced 
to  give  him  her  confidence  by  findmg  that  the  Nottingham  family 
had  been  nnsuccessful  in  their  inquiries  respecting  her  relations,  and 
that  she  hoped,  by  giving  these  efforts  another  directioTy  to  meet 
-with  him  for  whom  she  longed. 

The  discovery  of  her  flight  had  so  agitated  the  two  duchesses* 
that  the  gentlemen  were  nlled  with  anxiety  at  the  idea  of  returning 
to  them  without  being  able  to  give  any  good  tidings.  But  both 
fckmd  circumstances  changed  at  the  oastle.  The  younger  duchess 
repelled  all  explanations,  by  the  coldness  with  which  she  treated 
the  affair,  and  no  trace  was  left  of  the  violent  emotion  which  she 
had  displayed  on  receiving  the  first  intelligence. 

''  We  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  humanity  and  hospitality  to- 
wards this  young  person/'  said  she,  in  answer  to  the  information 
which  her  son  gave  her,  "  and  we  are  exonerated  from  all  blame 
by  the  mystery  in  which  she  has  thought  fit  to  envelope  all.  I, 
who  showed  her  the  affection  of  a  mother,  am  the  only  person  who 
has  reason  to  feel  grieved  by  this  deceit ;  but  I  resign  this  feeling, 
and  also  any  further  protection  of  her,  for  I  perceive  that,  in  spite 
of  my  afiection,  she  would  persist  in  guiding  her  own  fate.  I 
thank  you,  Lord  Ormond,  and  you,  my  son,  for  your  readiness  to 
fnlfil  my  first  hasty  wishes.  The  affiur  is  now  at  an  end ;  but  in 
case  I  should  ever  again  require  assistance,  I  will  have  recourse  to 
you,  whose  services  I  prefer  before  all  others.  You  are  doubtless 
anxious  to  convey  this  intelligence  to  your  grandmother.  60^  then, 
to  her.  My  journey  to  Godway  Castle  is  fixed  for  to-morrow,,  and 
I  hope  fi}r  your  company,  my  son.  In  truth,  we  have  more  im- 
portant affairs  to  attend  to,  than  the  follies,  of  a  strange  girl.'' 

The  lady  left  the  room  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  and  the  two~ 
fi*iends  repaired  to  the  elder  duchess,  who^  without  evincing  any 
coldness,  for  she  was  always  ready  to  offiar  sympathy  for  others* 
gently  referred  them  to  her  daughter-in-law.  The  gentlemen 
separated  with  the  unpleasant  conviction  that  an  unfavourable  dis- 
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eamka  of  tbe  affiur  had  taken  |dace  between  the  ladies  daring  their 
abeeiioe;,  and  fhat  thence  arose  the  eoldness  of  the  dnchess,  and  tbe 
refusal  of  any  farther  adriee  from  her  mother-in-htw.  But  wbat- 
erer  mi^t  be  Bkhmond's  feelings  regarding  the  Ladj  Melville,  he 
resolred  for  tbe  present  to  dismiss  her  fr<»n  his  mind,  as  he  Mt  that 
his  grandfiither^s  aStoation,  whidi  he  understood  better  than  hu 
nrother,  peremptorily  demanded  his  nndivided  attention. 

In  a  short  time  the  family  were  again  assembled  at  Godwaj 
C^le,  and  the  M  doeheae  had  left  Bnrt<m-hall  in  order  to  pasa 
some  time  with  ha*  daughter-in-law.  The  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced to  allow  of  an  J- other  place  of  familj  meeting  than  the  com- 
fortable fireside.  The  north  wind  howled  through  the  bare  trees ; 
an  outdoor  amnsement  war  at  an  end ;  and  the  nsnal  order  reigned 
throughout  the  hoase,  nndlstnrbed  by  any  deyiation  from  the 
customs  which  their  rai^  imposed  upon  them.  It  was  a  heavj 
time  for  the  family  of  NoCtmgham.  The  anxiety  respecting  the 
Earl  of  Bristolls  affoirs,  added  to  the  remembraace  of  the  insoh  so 
lately  offered  to  them,  preirented  each  individsal  of  tbe  party  from 
making  any  strenooos  attempts  to  regain  thek  loet  composarc. 
They  knew  that  all  England  felt  the  affront  which  was  offered  to 
the  earl,  and  shared  in  the  grief  of  his  family;  but  all  minds  are 
not  able  to  find  oons<4«tion  in  the  sympathy  of  the  many,  and  the 
proud  heart  of  the  dachess  resisted  her  father's  misfortunes  Trith 
dlspleasuii&. 

Lord  Bristol  was  banished  fr«m  London.  Tbe  request  which  he 
made,  that  the  parliament  shoidd  judge  between  him  and  his 
accusers,  was  too  dangerous  in  its  character  to  reoeire  the  assent  of 
Bockingham ;  and  he  extorted  from  tbe  king  an  order  for  his  ba- 
ni^Mtnent,  which  he  thought  would  negative  ail  the  attempts  of  his 
family  towards  his  justification.  Bristd  had  no  power  to  resist  this 
command.  The  fim>ur  of  his  king  was  withdrawn  firom  him,  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales  iqypeared  to  share  the  opinicm  of  the  audadoos 
duke.'  The  eari  was  therefore  compelled  to  quk  London,  and  to 
deem  himaelf  happy  that  he  was  allowed  tibe  castle  of  the  Dukes  of 
Nottingham  as  a  place  of  rt^i^ 

Lord  ArehSMd  and  Lord  Richmond  were  therefi>re  i^  alone  to 
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nMBTitain  the  |M:oofii  of  liis  innocence ;  bat  the  (^poeition  which  they 
met  withy  and  the  hindrance  which  Backingham's  creatai*es  threw 
in  their  way,  readored  their  efforts  as  yain  as  were  those  of  the 
Danaids,  to  fill  then:  pails  with  water.  These  exertions  also  drew 
upon  them  the  displeasure  of  the  courts  which  did  not  like  to  be 
thoa  reminded  of  an  affau:  that  could  not  be  justified,  and  which 
could  not  be  left  to  die  away  quietly,  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  parties  concerned.  The  king's  ministers,  although  convinced  of 
the  earl's  innocence,  dared  not  oppose  Buckingham's  influence  over 
the  monarch ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  sedulously  ayoided  any  display 
of  sympathy  with  a  family  suffering  under  his  king's  displeasure. 

Thus  it  happened  that  the  man,  who  a  short  time  previous  had 
been  in  high  consideration  at  two  great  courts,  and  had  been  dis- 
tinguished by  the  friendship  of  the  English  and  Spanish  monarchs 
— who  had  been  on  the  point  of  concluding  a  brilliant  alliance  for 
the  heir  to  his  country's  throne,  and  thus  securing  the  blessings  of 
the  people  and  the  thanks  of  his  king — this  man  was  now  accused 
of  betraying  his  country;  accused,  too,  before  all  England,  even 
before  all  Europe,  through  the  influence  of  an  insolent  and  thought- 
less favoarite,  and  condemned  to  a  silence  and  banishment,  whicli 
not  only  precluded  all  attempts  to  justity  him,  but  also  cast  a  stain 
on  this  once  highly-honoured  name. 

The  conduct  of  the  prince  was  marked  by  a  coldness  which  onlj 
too  plainly  justified  the  assertion  of  his  friends^  that  his  character 
had  undergone  a  complete  change  since  his  journey  to  Spain — at 
change  which  was  everywhere  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Buck- 
ingham. No  attention  was  paid  by  him  to  the  petitions  of  BristoFa 
&mily,  and  King  James  was  too  well  guarded  to  allow  of  their 
reaching  his  ear.  The  King  of  Spain,  Bristol's  unwearied  friend, 
had,  despite  the  inimical  relation  in  which  the  two  countries  8tood» 
written  with  his  own  hand  a  letter  to  King  James,  defending  his 
fiiyonrite,  and  entreating  him  to  give  him  a  hearing.  James  never 
reoeived  this  letter ;  and  it  was  intimated  to  the  generous  Philip 
that  his  fi'iendship  for  the  earl  did  not  redound  to  his  honour,  sincQ 
he  was  accused  of  having  favoured  his  catholic  majesty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  own  sovereign. 
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Alike  fate  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Electress  Falatiiie*  tiio 
beautiful  and  unhappy  Elizabeth,  who,  driven  from  her  hosband's 
possessions,  was  now  robbed  of  the  hope  with  which  she  had  looked 
forward  to  Bristol's  influence  with  Spain,  as  the  means  of  procuring^ 
her  some  assistance  to  regain  the  lost  crown.  In  vain  was  she  told 
that  France  would  be  her  friend^  and  that  she  would  lose  nothing 
by  this  change  in  afikirs :  her  patience  was  exhausted,  and  despuir 
gave  her  courage  to  lay  open  the  truth.  Her  letters  to  her  fatheir 
contained  violent  expressions  against  Buckingham,  and  asaerdons 
of  Bristol^  innocence ;  but  these  only  strengthened  the  position  of 
the  malicious  duke,  by  defeating  the  object  they  were  meant  to 
accomplish. 

James  had  regarded  his  daughter's  union  with  Frederick  as  aa 
imhappy  calamity,  which  had  destroyed  the  system  of  peace  he  was 
80  anxious  to  maintain,  and  also  caused  too  deep  inroads  upon  hla 
treasury;  and  if  he  forgave  his  daughter,  it  was  merely  because  the 
evil  of  a  war  had  as  yet  been  averted,  in  so  far  as  Englsnd  waa 
concerned.  At  this  moment,  when  his  declining  strength  made 
bim  more  heartless  and  ill-tempered  than  ever,  the  idea  of  a  war 
with  Spain  so  embittered  him,  that,  deceived  as  to  its  true  oiigi- 
nator,  he  was  much  annoyed  at  his  daughter's  defence  of  Bristol  ; 
and  this  vexation  was  increased  by  that  defence  coming  from  a 
quarter  whence  he  had  long  anticipated  the  evil  that  was  now 
brought  on  by  his  late  favourite.  He  therefore  complained  of  the 
warnings  which  the  Electress  gave  him,  and  it  was  evident  that  her 
interference  only  increased  the  dificulties  of  the  earl's  position.. 

But  although  there  appeared  little  prospect  of  a  favouraUe  re* 
suit,  Lord  Archibald  and  Richmond  resolved  to  maintain  a  form 
footing  in  the  contested  Held.  By  keepmg  a  strict  watch  upon  the 
various  changes  at  the  court,  they  hoped  that  an  opportunity  mights 
yet  offer  to  place  the  affair  in  a  clearer  light.  They  therefore  wil» 
Jingly  remained  absent  from  Godway  Castle ;  whilst  the  yonx^ 
dnke  passed  all  the  time  that  he  could  spare  from  his  various  duties, 
in  the  house  of  his  now  acknowledged  betrothed,  from  whom  he 
fionght  sympathy  in  the  anxieties  of  his  family. 

In  the  sorrow  experienced  by  the  younger  duchess  for  her  father^ 
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many  fee&ngs  irere  mingled,  which  she  was  not  inclined  to  confess 
to  others.  She  had  expressed  herself  satisfied  with  the  termination 
«f  the  Lady  Melville's  afiair,  and,  with  that  peculiar  manner  which 
prevents  opposdtion,  had  prohibited  all  inqniries  concerning  her 
present  abode.  The  name  of  this  lovelj  and  amiable  creature  was 
therefore  now  never  heard  in  the  circle  which  had  formerly  been 
enlivened  by  her  presence,  or  was  only  mentioned  by  the  servants, 
who  had  all  been  attached  to  her. 

Lord  Bristol  had  taken  possession  of  the  apartments  which  we 
formerly  mentioned  as  having  been  occupied  by  the  late  dnke,  and 
his  restless  mind  was  busied  in  drawing  up  memorials  relating  to 
his  diplomatic  life;  but  whilst  sunk  in  contemplation  of  the  past, 
he  never  lost  sight  of  his  present  situation,  and  his  most  anxious 
wish  was  to  obtain  access  to  his  king,  and  thus  have  an  opportunity 
to  justify  himself.  To  his  daughter  only  did  he  confide  this  wish, 
and,  listening  to  his  plans,  she  now  occupied  the  seat  she  had  so 
often  filled  during  the  lifetime*  of  her  husband,  gazing  on  the  fur- 
rowed countenance  and  blanched  head  of  him  whom  she  so  tenderly 
loved. 

*'  I  require  not  to  defend  my  name  to  my  countrymen,"  said  he, 
^<but  my  heart  longs  for  a  vindication  with  one  who  must  hear  it 
soon,  ot  it  may  be  too  late.  My  beloved  but  misguided  king  is  near 
the  end  of  his  days  ;  and  shall  he  close  his  eyes  without  being  re- 
conciled to  me,  his  former  Mend,  and  ever  &ithful  servant  ?'' 

The  earl  rose,  and  walked  thoughtfblly  up  and  down  the  room. 
The  duchess  regarded  him  in  silence.  She  was  conscious  that  the 
personal  distrust  of  that  monarch,  whom  her  father  had  loved  with 
a  devotion  bordering  on  enthusiasm,  had  pierced  his  heart  more 
deeply  than  the  pnl^c  accusation^  which  nobody  believed  to  be  true, 
althongh  it  was  impossible  to  refute  it;  and  as  she  anxiously 
reflected  upon  the  various  means  to  be  adopted  for  procuring  the 
ardently  desired  reconciliation,  her  eyes  became  brighter,  and  her 
melancholy  features  regained  a  great  portion  of  their  former  lively 
expression. 

"  Well  now,  dear  father,  let  us  act,'*  said  she  at  last,  and  step- 
ping quickly  before  him  :  **  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Nottingham 
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10  soty  at  all  events,  banished  from  eoart,  and  she  will  not  be  denied 
access  to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Let  joar  dai^hter  hasten  to 
London  as  joar  messenger,  and  these  tottering  knees  shall  bend  to 
implore  jnstiee  for  her  father.  James  will  assnredlj  listen  to  the 
daughter  who  speaks  to  him  finom  her  &ther^s  heart.  I  do  not  fear 
this  Backhagfaam :  yon  know,*^  added  she^  prondiyy  **  that  I  never 
have  feared  him;  and  my  mission  is  a  mistton  of  peace.  Let 
England  remain  ignorant  whether  James  be  recondled  with  Ins 
servant ;  bat  let  me  know  that  he  is  so,  and  the  heavy  grief  will  be 
li&ed  from  mj  heart.'' 

Bristol  looked  at  his  daagfater :  a  gentle  expressifm  stole  over 
his  tronbied  features,  and  he  extended  his  arms  to  embrace  her. 

^I  thank  yoo,  ArabeUa,"  said  he^  "for  the  warm  sjmpathj 
whieh  yon  feel  for  me,  bnt  periuips  I  may  not  reqaJre  yomr  assiat- 
ance.  This  desired  meeting  is  not*  I  think,  very  Ur  distant*  and 
I  intended  to  ix^rm  yon  of  the  probalnlity  of  my  absence  fer  a  short 
time,  and  also  of  the  offer  I  have  recdved  of  an  inlzodnction  to 
the  king,  which  I  leave  to  yoor  pradenee  to  explain  to  the  iBhafaftante 
of  the  castle." 

<'  And  have  I  so  little  claim  open  your  eonfidenee,  hononred  sir, 
that  I  am  deemed  nnworthy,  nntil  now,  of  being  made  acqnainted 
with  plans  wfaidt  yon  have  formed  with  strangeraP  said  the 
dnchess,  retnmiBg  to  her  seat. 

<<  Y^9,  strangers!"  sighed  the  earl;  ^^f<»r,  in  England,  hearts  no 
l<»iger  beat  in  unisrai  with  boBoor.  The  aid  npon  wMch  I  rely 
comes  from  those  who  see  their  own  plans  piosper  through  the  down- 
fall of  mine.  Bichelien  offers  himself  as  mediatos^  and  throngh 
his  inflnence  I  shall  at  last  see  my  Mag." 

**  Bichelien !"  exclaimed  the  dnehess»  forgettlBg  her  vexalicHi  in 
her  surprise :  "  Bichelien !  the  Jesuit — the  enemy  of  all  freedomt  of 
all  virtue ;  yonr  enemy,  too^  so  long  as  yon  strove  to  nnito  Ei^knd 
with  Spain.  Would  he  seek  to  raise  yonr  inflaenoey  after  he  has 
profited  by  yonr  fall ! — he,  who  enters  into  that  aUianee  with  Buck- 
ingham.  by  which  all  that  you  have  been  striving  to  acoMplifthi  is 
rendered  void.  Father,  you  make  me  believe  that  he  deserves 
tile  r^fHitation  he  has  acquired,  of  being  the  most  erady  i 
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in  Siff<^o.    Ha  01^7  means  to  deceive  you,  as  he  has  done  all 
olbersb" 

^*  It  was.  beeasse  I  knew  you  to  be  so  hasty  ia  jndgmenV'  said 
Lord  Bdstoly  ''  that  I  did  not  tell  you  this  before.  But  I  think  I 
can  6on¥infie  you  that  yonr  father,  who  has  beoome  gray  in  the  path, 
of  poiidcs*  will  not  now  ML  into  the  snare  of  a  French  cardinal." 
The  duchess  did  not  interrupt  him,  and  he  continaed: 
"  AH  that  I  have  done  towards  the  onion  of  England  with  Spain 
is  inreyocably  destroyed.  France  regarded  this  alliance  with  an  en- 
riooa  eye,  because  it  would  give  England  an  overwhelming  prepon- 
d^ranee  in  European  affiiirs;  and  knowing,  as  they  did,  with  whom 
this  plan  originated,  and  by  whom  it  was  carried  ont,  I  became  the 
victim  of  their  secret  machinations.  All  the  difficulties  which  the 
Papal  eoort  threw  in  our  way  were  instigated  by  France,  and  were 
frustrated  (mly  by  the  friendship  which  existed  between  Philip  and 
myself,  which  gave  my  coonaels  more  weight  than  all  the  intrigues 
of  the  wily  French  cardinal..  .The  reconciliation  of  tho  prince  with 
BaekinghaBV  fdlowed  by  t)ieir  journey  to  Spain,  fitvoored  the  views 
of  France*  even  beyond  its  hopes,  and  it  quickly  took  advantage 
of  that  which  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  prevent.  Alas!  a  cap  and 
bells  has  (^ten  accomplished  that  which  prudence  attempted  in  vain* 
This  alliance,  which  Bidielieu,  sq>p(»:ted  by  the  power  of  the  coart 
of  Borne,  could  not  prevent,  was  broken  off  by  the  crazy  haughti- 
ness of  a  malicioos  fool,  who,  in  a  silly  mood,  betted  his  shoe-buckles 
against  it.  Then  Buckingham  came  forward,  without  disgaising  his 
evil  dedgns,  and  nnsernpuloos  in  the  use  of  any  means  which  could 
lead  to  their  fulfilment,  he  broke  down  that  on  which  all  rested — 
fiuth  in  the  morals  and  honesty  of  England." 

<<  And  the  prince  ?*'  inquired  the  duchess.  ^^  I  have  in  vaiu  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  enigma  of  his  character.  I  never  had  a  high 
opinion  of  him,  but  now  he  has  shown  himself  to  be  destitute  of 
dignity,  kindness,  or  honourable  feeling.  How  could  he  make  that 
man  his  friend  who  had  raised  his  hand  against  him?  How  could 
lie  turn  away  from  all  whom  he  had  formerly  loved?" 

'*  The  prince  is  .certainly  very  different  from  what  we  expected ; 
bat  before  I  can  agree  in  your  opinion  respecting  him,  I  must  watoh 
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Mm  more  closely.  I  do  not  impute  this  change  to  an  alterati<m  in 
his  disposition:  there  is  some  secret  feeling,  at  which  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  arrire.  One  thing  only  is  certain,  that  since  he  lost 
his  good  angel,  yonr  beloved  husband,  he  has  been  in  the  power  of 
a  wicked  spirit,  which,  towards  the  world  at  least,  has  warped  all 
his  actions.  Perhaps  we  should  discorer  the  key  to  all  this,  had  I 
been  able  to  learn  the  true  motive  of  yonr  husband's  journey  to 
Spain;  but  that  it  was  instigated  by  the  pi-inoe  is  the  only  point  that 
appears  clear  to  me." 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  the  duchess,  gloomily:  "  the  prince  seemed 
to  grudge  me  my  husband  from  the  first  moment :  he  deprived  me 
of  his  company  through  life,  and  he  has  robbed  me  of  him  for 
ever." 

Bristol  was  unwilling  to  sharpen  these  accusations  by  contradict- 
iDg  them ;  he  thei*efore  led  the  conversation  back  to  the  subject  first 
started. 

"Fiance,"  said  he,  "has  at  last- attained  its  object — the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Princess  Henrietta  for  the  Infanta ;  but  the  court 
now  regards  with  suspicion  those  whose  crassy  seal  furthered  his 
plans.  The  princess  will  act  as  Richelieu's  ambassador :  her  infiaence 
over  the  prince  must  be  uncontested  and  assured  ;  and  already  every 
wheel  is  put  into  motion  to  overthrow  the  haughty  Buckingham,  or, 
at  least,  to  give  him  a  counterpoise.  Richelieu's  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  unite  me  with  the  interests  of  the  princess,  throngh  ^er  to 
reconcile  me  to  the  court,  and  thus  to  oppose  the  dnke.        ^ 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  the  duchess,  coldly,  "  if  I  do  not  understand 
you.  You  have  taught  me  that  it  is  not  right  to  seek  happiness  and 
tavour  by  any  other  means  than  those  of  truth  and  sincerity.  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  you  regain,  through  Richelieu's  craftiness,  that  po- 
sition of  which  you  have  been  robbed  by  injustice. '  Certainly,  the 
simple  prayer  of  a  daughter,  for  justice  to  her  father,  would  affincmt 
the  proud  cardinal,  who  is  now  glorying  in  seeing  his  schemes  on  the 
eve  of  their  accomplishment. 

"  Arabella,"  said  the  earl,  looking  with  a  smile  at  the  dignified 
form  of  his  daughter,  "  you  are  the  same  now  as  when,  at  I>ig1iy 
Castle,  you  menaced  your  father,  if  he  ventured  to  recommtrnd  any 
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alteration  in  your  childish  plans  to  rule  the  world.  You  were 
brought  up  without  being  controlled ;  you  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  restraint,  and  your  will  is  become  a  law  to  yourself,  and 
to  all  around  you." 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  tne  duchess,  "  it  is  not  kind  to  censure  those 
who,  weary  of  grief  and  deceit,  choose  the  simple  right  as  their  rule 
of  action." 

•'  I  do  not  chide,  still  less  am  I  angry  with  you,  my  child  ;  but 
guard  yourself  against  mistaking,  for  a  love  of  what  is  right,  that 
wounded  pride  which  prompted  your  words.  Those  minds  which 
desire  to  act  correctly,  should  be  careful  to  examine  whether  they 
can  decide  between  right  and  wrong.  When  I  grasp  the  hand 
which  is  offered  to  me,  can  any  one  doubt,  and  you  before  all,  that 
I  do  it  with  higher  views  ?  The  enemy  of  my  country  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  the  prince  is  lost  if  he  remain  in  Buck- 
ingham's hands.  I  have  now  no  power  to  break  the  chains  which 
surround  him.  Richelieu  therefore  does  this.  I  have  never  deceived 
him :  he  knows  that  my  life  has  been  entirely  free  from  selfishness. 
He  talks  of  love  for  Englan'd — ^I  feel  it.  We  use  the  same  lan- 
guage towards  each  other:  he  uses  that  which  he  thinks  will  de- 
ceive me ;  I  speak  from  the  conviction  which  lies  in  my  heart.  To 
reconcile  me  with  the  king  is  beyond  his  power,  and  he  thinks  me 
contemptible  for  desiring  the  favour  of  a  silly  old  man;  yet  to  effect 
this  is  my  first  aim,  and  I  expect  every  hour  to  be  called  to  London 
for  that  purpose." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  little  troop  of  armed  men 
waited  on  the  steps  which  led  to  the  terrace  ;  a  door  in  tha  Italian 
wing  opened  ;  a  tall  figure,  wrapped  in  a  large  mantle,  glided  out, 
and  descended  the  steps ;  and  soon  the  noise  of  retreating  horses 
was  heard.  The  next  mornmg  the  duchess  announced  to  all  at 
table  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol  was  gone  for  some  days  to  Digby 
Castle,  and  her  cold  haughty  manner  made  it  evident  to  all  that  she 
did  not  wish  any  further  remarks  to  be  made  on  the  subject. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


Ooc6  agaiB  the  old  palace  oi  WhitehiJl  was  aohnated  by  tbe 
splendour  and  brilliancj  of  a  court  ceremony.  Bnckinglian  bad 
won  tbe  consent  of  tbe  dying  king  to  bis  plan  of  being  pablidy 
declared  ambaasador  ftom  tbe  Prince  of  Wales  to  Henrietta  of 
France.  The  yanity  of  tbe  doke  was  stronglj  esdted :  he  longed 
to  witness  tbe  jealousy  of  the  other  noblemen ;  and  he  abaaost 
wished  to  reeal  Lord  Bristol  from  his  banishmeat,  in  order  that  be 
also  might  be  a  spectator  of  bis  brilliant  triumph. 

Buckingham's  house  resmnbled  a  market,  to  which  eTerythmg 
that  is  beautiful  and  costly  is  brought,  uwd  the  di^erent  trades- 
peo{^  were  all  waiting  to  reoetve  that  nod  which  denoted  approba- 
tion  of  their  goods.  To»day»  however^  he  hastened  along  to  his 
own  n^sartmentSy  without  giving  the  slightest  heed  to  the  assemblage 
that  bordered  his  way.  Tbe  spacious  hall  was  converted  into  a 
packing-room,  and  tbe  floor  was  strewed  with  rare  artidea  of  all 
kinds,  which  be  intended  to  cany  with  him  in  order  to  make  a 
brilliant  appearance  in  Paris. 

To-day,  Maxwell  was  the  <Aly  person  to  wbcnn  Bufkingbam 
would  give  his  attention.  Ba  made  his  i4[^arance^  laden  with 
stuffs,  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver,  and  with  the  most  8{dendid 
jewels,  and  would  not  be  repobed  until  bis  master  bad  made  his 
choice.*  One  person,  however,  now  alone  occupied  Buckingham's 
thoughts,  even  begnilisg  him  from  the  contemplation  of  his  journey. 
This  was  Lord  Membroke.  For  a  long  time  past  the  dnke  had  ex- 
pected either  to  aee  him,  or  to  reoeiva  some  inteUigeaoe  of  tiie 
success  of  his  scheme  ;  and  he  had  latdly  sent  messengers  to  the 
house  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  niece's  reception ;  but  they 
returned  with  the  information  that  the  lady  was  still  expected,  and 
that  no  tidings  bad  been  beard  of  Ix>rd  Membroke. 

Buckingham  would  not  have  doubted  of  bis  having,  eloped  wiA 
the  Lady  Mary,  bad  be    not  thoroughly  understood  Membroke'a 
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cJaneter ;  lor  Jbe  ki^w  him  too  well  to  Boppose  that  any  lore 
afikir,  koireTer  romantic,  could  detain  him  from  his  side  at  the 
moment  when  a  journey  so  well  calculated  to  give  fdH  scope  to  his 
rmitjf  was  ahoiit  to  take  place.  The  duke  was,  for  once  in  his  life» 
ohliged  to  be  patient ;  but  not  a  day  passed  without  some  little 
trifle  at  ius  toilet  reminding  him  of  the  earl's  absence,  and  causing 
bim  to  give  vent  to  expressions  of  the  most  rehement  wrath. 

It  was  on  the  mam  lag  of  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
lev^  was  to  take  place;  that  the  door  of  the  duke's  cabinet  opened, 
and  Membroke's  graceful  figure  stood  before  him.  Maxwell,  who' 
was  present,  gazed  with  astonishment  when  he  beheld  his  master 
£y  into  the  earl's  armfl^  while  he  congratulated  him  on  the  good 
fortune  of  having  arrived  in  time  for  that  audience  which  was  to 
be  the  erovning  point  of  his  triumph,  and  which  he  now  began  to 
describe,  even  from  the  anxious  fiice  of  the  old  king^  to  the  jewels 
with  which  he  himself  was  to  be  adorned  ;  ending  by  exhorting 
Mepbroke  to  render  his  appearance  as  brilliant  as  possible. 

Whoever  had  dbserved  these  two  men  would  have  imagined  that 
Buckingham  was  the  suppliant  for  pardon,  and  Membroke  the 
angered  and  insalted  man;  but  Maxwell,  who  understood  his 
master's  character,  knew  tiiat  he  was  always  governed  by  the  caprice 
of  the  moment,  and  that  in  an  instant  he  would  destroy  by  his 
cansiessnesB  the  web  of  intrigue  which  he  had  spent  perhaps  years 
in  weaving.  SoddoEdy,  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  the  duke  ex- 
daimed,  while  his  fiiee  became  scarlet  with  passion, 

**  Ha,  my  lord  i  I  nadenstand  why  you  behave  so  graciously  to 
me:  yon  ftar  my  reception  nfi  4he  inteUigence  you  have  to  give  me. 
Speak  directly — where  is  she  ?  Have  you  ventured  to  act  contrary 
to  my  commands  ?  You  shall  fearfiilly  lament  it,  if  you  have  dis- 
obeyed me.    Yiilain !  ^aitorl" 

''Staj/'  cried  Membroke,  suddenly  thrusting  the  duke  on  one 
side,  "  I  am  not  inclined  to  be  the  victim  of  your  unrestrained 
JMiiigs.  It  is  I  who  must  receive  iutelUgence  from  you.  Why 
i«ve  yon  withdrawn  this  lady,  whom  I  protected  as  an  honourable 
SMHi,  from  under  my  caie  ?  Why  did  yon  permit  me  to  wander 
abou^  expecting  to  hear  from  yon  ?    At  last  I  took  the  only  means 
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to  know  your  will,  and  came  hither  to  receive  yonr  commands^  when  I 
find  you  busied  in  foolish  preparations,  which  leave  no  thought  for 
the  business  you  desired  me  to  undertake." 

**  No,  no,"  said  Buckingham,  "  it  is  not  so.  Bat  we  will  cease 
these  foolish  reproaches,  and  now  let  me  hear  the  truth.  I  have  a 
misgiving  that  we  are  both  betrayed ;  therefore  an  explanation  is 
doubly  necessary.  Tell  me,  have  you  received  any  further  orders 
from  me,  since  my  last  letter  to  you  at  Burton-hall  ?" 

"  I  have  received  your  cipher  three  times,  commanding  me  to 
give  the  lady  into  other  hands,  and  twice  appointing  a  place  of 
meeting  with  you,  whither  I  went,  but  to  no  purpose." 

"  We  are  betrayed  T*  exclaimed  Buckingham.  **  Where  are  the 
ciphers  ?  You  have  been  deceived.  Tell  me  all  quickly !  We 
must  find  means  to  unmask  this  trick.  Who  is  the  author  ?  Do 
you  think  the  Nottinghams  did  it?  Yet,  no:  they  would  have 
delivered  her  by  the  sword :    they  do  not  know  how  to  act  by 


"  They  tried  to  tempt  her  away  from  me,  but  she  refused  to 
return  to  them." 

''Did  she  refuse?"  cried  Buckingham:  '^ had  she  ahready  been 
entrapped  by  your  beautiful  eyes?  What!  did  you  venture  to 
make  love  to  her  ?" 

"  I  would  not  have  hindered  my  charms  from  operating,  but  I 
must  confess  that  my  hitherto  irresistibljp  person  made  no  impression 
upon  her.  She  treated  me  from  the  first  with  mistrust,  and  her 
extreme  prudence  led  her  to  conduct  herself,  during  the  journey, 
with  a  cold  pride,  which  repelled  all  my  attempts  to  win  her  con- 
fidence. 

^'  Quite  natural,"  answered  the  duke ;  '^  your  silly,  vain  manner 
roused  the  spirit  of  this  phoenix,  in  whose  veins  flows  the  proudest 
blood  of  England.  This  maiden  was  too  highly  exalted  above  you 
to  yield  to  your  folly 

"  Fool,"  exclaimed  Membroke ;  "  would  you  give  me  a  lectnre 
on  this  subject  ?  She  is  not  one  of  those  whom  I  can  conquer  b^ 
caprice  and  neglect,  or  by  a  look  of  adoration :  her  extreme  pride 
makes  her — ^I  must  confess  it — ^inaccessible  to  every  one.    But  if  I 
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wished  to  conquer  lier,  I  must  assame  madnessy  and  aj^ar  before  her 
with  blanched  cheeks,  and  all  the  yarions  signs  of  despair.  I  never 
knew  a  woman  y«t  who  conld  resist  me  then— who  would  not  deiga 
to  bestow  a  look  of  sympathy — and  who,  after  bestowing  this  look^ 
which  arises  from  her  natural  kindness  of  heart,  did  not  become  mj 
property.  These  poor  feeble  creatures  think  themselyes  so  weai^ 
and  us  so  powerful,  that  they  yield  as  soon  as  we  induce  them  ta 
belleye  that  our  happiness  and  our  life  depend  npon  the  expression  of 
their  beautiful  eyes." 

'^  But  my  niece !"  laughed  Buckingham  ;  *'  my  niece !  Has  thb 
nuuiy  who  possesses  such  a  complete  knowledge  of  women,  and  to 
whom  I  must  submit  myself  as  a  scholar — ^has  he  been  able  to  find 
any  mode  of  proceeding  with  the  niece  of  the  proudest  duke  in 
England?  What  did  she  say  to  your  madness  and  your  pale 
cheeks?" 

MemlM-oke  tore  the  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  and  answered  in  a 
tone  of  yexatiouy 

**  So  much  unnecessary  trouUe  !  She  rated  me  as  if  I  were  a 
schoolboy,  and  looked  at  me  so  seldom,  that  it  was  all  one  whether 
my  cheeks  were  white  or  red.  If  I  had  been  insolent,  she  would 
have  let  the  dog  loose  npon  me;  and  at  the  least  indiscretion  on  my 
part,  she  would  haye  betrayed  me  to  the  Nottingfaams;  for  her  dis- 
like of  fayouring  me  with  one  private  word  was  only  to  be  over* 
come  by  the  greatest  reserve  on  my  part.* 

"Capital!  capital!"  cried  Bockingham,  rubbmg  his  hands  with 
}ojf  apparently  unmindful  that  he  had  hazarded  the  honour  and 
virtue  of  his  niece  by  giving  her  into  the  hands  of  this  contemp* 
tible  man.  ^^  But  did  you  use  force  to  carry  her  away,  or  did  she 
wiilii^ly  obey  tiie  commands  contained  in  the  letter?*' 

*^  Till  that  letter  arrived,"  answered  Membroke,  '^  she  would  not 
believe  in  my  Mendship  for  her  uncle.  She  knew  not  his  name  ; 
for  the  inquuries  of  the  Nottin^am  family  had  led  to  the  discovery 
that  he  was  not,  as  she  supposed,  an  Earl  of  Mar.  Therefore  I 
made  use  of  the  name  of  Saville,  which  Iknew dris  would  hesr 
n&entioned  by  them  in  connexion  with  the  Lord  Bristol's  affiifos.  She 
hoL  or  Fob.  Rom.— Vol«  V.  .  4f  A 
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^was  divided  between  itiistrnst  of  me,  and  the  fear  of  betraying  him 
yrhom  she  lored  to  the  Nottinghams,  and  I  alone  conld  nerer  have 
succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  accompany  me.  The  letter  arrived 
very  opportunely.  She  was  extremely  agitated  at  seeing  it ;  but  you 
hsid  not  managed  it  well.  The  handwriting  was  exactly  like  his, 
bnt  the  expression  was  different  from  that  to  which  she  had  been 
accustomed.  Her  mind  was  still  undecided,  when  the  seal  settled 
the  matter.  She  permitted  herself  to  be  guided  by  me  in  every- 
thing, and  told  me  afterwards  that  the  Duchess  of  Nottingham  had 
mentioned  a  Sir  John  Saville,  as  being  the  enemy  of  Lord  Biistol. 
You  may  suppose  that  she  was  quite  deceived ;  for  when  Lord  Qr- 
mond  and  Lord  Richmond  followed  us,  she  refused  to  accompany 
them  back  to  Burton.  These  knights-enant  retreated,  threatening 
me,  and  wounded  to  the  quick  by  my  calm  and  cold  behaviour.  I 
did  not  go  near  the  lady's  litter  the  whole  of  that  day.  Li  the 
evening  they  told  me  that  she  was  in  a  high  fever,  and  I  was  glad 
to  leave  her  to  the  care  of  the  woman  whose  house  we  soon  aiter 
reached.  She  was  so  ill,  that  I  thought  our  journey  must  be  de- 
layed, and  although  she  appeared  the  next  morning  with  her  eyes 
swollen  by  weeping,  she  was  firmly  resolved  to  proceed.  That  even- 
ing we  reached  Sir  Patrick's  castle,  where  two  figures,  clad  in  black, 
gave  me  a  letter  from  you." 

*'  No,  no,  it  was  not  from  me,"  cried  Buckingham. 
**  It  was  in  your  cipher." 
^*  What  did  it  say  ?"  demanded  the  duke. 
*^  ^  Read  and  obey,'  it  began,  and  then  it  commanded  me  to  give, 
the  lady  whom  I  had  brought  to  the  castle  into  the  hands  of  the 
guides  whom  you  would  send  thither  the  next  morning  ;  adding, 
that  I  was  to  start  du-ectly  for  Rodwick  House,  where  you  required 
my  presence." 

*^  And  you  were  foolish  enough  to  do  this,"  said  Buckingham. 
**  How  could  you  'be  so  deceived  as  to  my  handwriting  ?" 

^'  When  do  you  ever  write  your  orders  with  your  own  hand," 
flald  MembrcA^.  "How  often  have  I  received  similar  foolish 
messages,  and  how  often  have  you  repeated  to  me,  that  those 
clfphers  were  to  be  obeyed  as  if  the  commands  stood  in  your  own 
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handwriting.  Have  not  yon  often,  in  jonr  carelessness  and  folly, 
divulged  these  ciphers  ?  You  mast  now  bear  the  panishmait ;.  for 
it  is  certain  that  everything  is  discovered.  These  forged  commands 
led  me  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another,  until  I  became 
weary  of  the  whole  affaii*,  and  resolved  to  return  hither." 

"  Forward  to  Patrick !"  cried  Buckingham,  springing  from  his 
seat.  "  Call  Sarveillant ;  he  must  start  instantly,  and  Sir  Patrick 
shall  be  brought  to  me,  be  he  living  or  dying.  All  my  ciphers 
shall  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  I  will  make  new  ones.  Who  can 
have  guessed  this  secret.     We  will  soon  know." 

"  Why  do  yon  not  think  that  the  Nottinghams  have  discovered 
all,  and  have  traced  us  ?**  demanded  Membroke.  "  Do  you  think 
they  have  no  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  lady  ?*' 

"  Because,"  answered  Buckingham,  "  they  have  no  skill  in  such 
matters,  but  confine  themselves  always  within  those  limits  behind 
which  every  stupid  head  thinks  to  conceal  its  weakness.  No  ; 
they  would  have  come  in  a  body  perhaps,  and  have  begged  an 
audience  of  me  ;  they  would  have  bent  the  knee,  and  said  humbly, 
'We  had  the  honour  of  saving  the  life  of  your  grace's  daughter,  but 
Lord  Membroke  has  stolen  her  from  us,'  &c  But,  believe  me, 
they  are  silent,  from  pride,  and  because  they  are  ashamed  of  the 
whole  business.  But  now  leave  me.  Go  and  attend  to  your  toilet, 
in  order  that  you  may  appear  worthy  to  follow  in  my  train.  Oh !  if 
T  could  but  have  Bristol  here,  to  witness  my  triumph !  for  I  shall 
receive  that  place,  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta,  which  he 
longed  for  by  the  side  of  the  proud  Infanta." 

"  It  is  time,"  said  Lord  Membroke,  indifierently,  "  to  go  to 
Orkney-street.  Lord  Marcliff  is  betting  there  on  a  horse-race,  and 
I  have  promised  to  join  him  ;  and  to-morrow  I  am  going  into  the 
country  with  Lady  Geraldine." 

"  And  I  will  make  an  end  of  you,"  cried  Buckingham,  "  if  yon 
do  not  appear  as  becometh  one  of  my  suite." 

During  these  words  Membroke  glided  out  of  the  room ;  and 
Buckingham  was  much  surprised,  od  the  day  of  audience,  to  s^e 
him  appear  in  a  toilet  so  studied,  that  he  concluded  Lady  Geraldine 
had  been  obliged  to  go  alone  to  her  country  house.     He  therefore 
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ttmplioMiitecl  Menliroke  on  bis  gafiantry,  aod  offered  Um  a  oen- 
dolenee  oa  the  abaenoe  of  his  ladjoloYe,  whidi  ma  listened  to  riSk 
perlect  indiflkraKO. 

The  dnke^  hcfwem,  notwilfastSBding  the  splendour  in  wbieh  he 
appeared,  was  not  tiie  form  or  whkh  all  ejres  turned.  A  bad  fero* 
bad  king  aqiarated  the  king  from  all  bat  a  choses  few  of  his 
conrtfarsy  and  his  retppearaace  among  them  gare  rise  to  a  gnd 
and  sympathy,  which  was  increased  by  the  triampb  of  that  haughtj 
asan  whom  all  regarded  as  their  aorereign'a  torm^itor.  The  palraesg 
of  his  face  was  almost  ghastly,  his  figure  was  wasted^  and  his  great 
weakness  rendered  it  iaapossbile  for  him  to  hM  hknaelf  upright 
He  was  supported  by  tfaa  prince  ;  and  sometimes  east  hia  ejes 
mournfally  around,  heldiag  oat  his  withered  hand  ia  a  maaaer 
which  showed  that  be  meant  it  for  a  greeldag,  and  which  tonehed 
tiiose  who  loved  him  mere  tiian  the  most  affwiiag  words  could  have 
done. 

Thus  the  levtfe,  which  Bneidnghasm  intended  should  be  a  fcriumijih 
for  himself  was  a  parting  aeene  between  the  mooarch  sad  ha 
friends,  who  lovtd  bin  more  now  thai  his  end  was  so  yiubly  ^ 
pmoching.  Every  one  present  remembered  some  kisdness  received 
from  him.  Bis  love  for  peace,  his  toler«M»  to  the  Calholios,  Wa 
karning — all  now  redranded  to  his  praise^  and  tears  came  into^  the 
eyes  of  each  at  the  sight  of  his  evidently  iasreasing  debiiityy  from 
whidi  even  his  crewn  conld  noli  protect  him.  The  briUiaat  assembly 
pressed  rouad  tha  throne  :  every  oae  wished  to  kiss  has  hand  ;  and 
Buckingham,  whose  eyea  atone  were  ^,  sttw  avound  him  only 
iflien  wheee  hearts  were  tondbed,  aod  who  were  thus  ren^red  in- 
seonibie  to  the  envy  which  he  had  expected  to  excite  m  themi.  A 
airange  event  increased  his  annoyance,  and  rcmsed  his:  anger  to  the 
highest  degree. 

The  Fr^ich  Aiabosaador  suddenly  advanced  to  the  king,  and 
taking  his  hand,  whispered  a  few  words  in  his  ear.  James  motioned 
him  back,  and  withdrawing  his  hand,  thrust  it  into  his  waistcoat. 
At  the  sasK  moment  a  youth  advanced,  and  knelt  down  bei<»:«  the 
khig. 

"Lord  Bichmond  Derbery,'*   exclaimed  the  Ambaasad<M-,  and 
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James  laid  his  hand,  as  if  blessing  him,  npon  the  young  man's 
head.  The  Prince  of  Wales  immediately  advanced,  and  the  am- 
bassador and  Richmond  retired. 

Exasperated  by  the  ill-fRMScees  ^  the  whole  lev^,  and  seized 
with  forebodings  of  evil  from  the  scene  that  he  had  witnessed,  Bnck- 
loghsm  hastened  to  the  door  through  wJaeh  the  king  had  jast 
disappesured,  and  lonnd  iEUchmond  staoiding  there,  $s  If  esLpecting 
him. 

'<  iDSoient  fellonir,"  cried  the  df^be.  <'  what  hftv«  fon  ventnTed  to 
cb  ?  By  what  r%hi  do  yoa  claim  a  share  hi  that  iMMir  wideh 
belongs  whoiiy  to  nw  ?  Justify  yaiir  conduct,  for  I  do  not  Ibiget 
that  yon  bdong  to  «  hrnHy  -wbkk  I  hate  and  despise*" 

^  Look  aronnd  yon,  my  lord  dak«y"  said  Bkhmond  coldly,  ^and 
you  will  see  that  diis  hour  doea  not  belong  to  you  akme.  King 
jAmes  has  granted  it  to  oil  his  aohles^  and  I  have  received  a  part  of 
it,  of  which  yoo  could  not  rob  ms.  My  conduct  needs  no  excuse 
to  you,  at  least  not  from  one  of  the  house  of  Nottingham,  whose 
boys  early  become  men/ 

*^  Ha,  child,"  cried  Buckingfaam,  **  ^sm  yoit  use  yoor  sword  ?  or 
has  your  mother  sewn  it  into  the  shea^  ?     £h,  child  ?  answer,* 

''"^Yon  know,"  said  Richmond,  calmly,  **  that  the  only  answer 
which  yoa  deserve  is  one  which  the  saci'ediiess  of  these  walls 
prevents  my  giving*  But  yon  shall  have  it,  since  yon  wish  it, 
lior  he  is  a  coward  who  entiees  others  wh^  he  is  huneelf 
invulnerable." 

^  Ha  1"  cried  the  duke,  beside  himself  with  rage ;  and  both  had 
their  hands  on  then*  swords  when  the  Prinoe  of  Wdes  appeazied 
fitiddeniy  between  them,  and  said,  in  a  hmd  and  firm  vdce, 

"  The  king  comouttids  peaoe  and  quiet  V  And  already  had 
the  Frmioh  ambassador  removed  Biehmond,  and  Baskiagham  was  also 
4Wrried  away* 
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The  aatamnal  fog  himg  like  a  graf  onrtaia  over  every  object  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  following  the  l6v6e  narrated  in  oar  last 
chapter,  when  a  little  troop  of  armed  men  stopped  before  a  gate  lead- 
ing to  the  north  wing  of  the  palace  at  T\lutehalL  A  few  sound 
from  a  pipe  gave  the  signal,  and  directly  the  gates  were  opened, 
and  the  party  entered  the  courtyard.  They  all  dismounted,  and 
three  of  them  followed  the  gate-keeper  into  the  palace,  whilst  tiiose 
left  behind  led  the  horses  on  one  side,  but  without  relieving  them 
of  their  accoutrements.  T^e  three  men  proceeded  through  several 
rooms,  in  the  older  part  of  the  palace,  until  they  came  to  a  long 
gallery,  which  showed,  by  the  dust  which  had  collected  on  the  beau- 
tiful carving,  that  it  was  but  rarely  used. 

'<  Through  this  gallery,**  said  one  of  the  men,  **  I  passed  in  gomg 
to  my  first  audience  with  Queen  Elizabeth.  Is  not  the  library  ad- 
joining?" asked  he  of  the  guide. 

<'  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  he :  <'  the  illustrious  lady  used  6ften 
to  walk  up  and  down  here,  with  her  book  in  her  hand,  while 
foreigners,  and  even  those  of  the  highest  rank,  concealed  them- 
selves, in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  through  the  windows 
which  look  into  the  anteroom." 

The  t)aTty  advanced,  and  followed  the  porter  into  a  room,  which 
had  evidently  been  a  library,  but  which  was  now  emptied  of  the 
treasures  Elizabeth  had  collected  there.  The  elder  of  the  party 
approached  a  recess,  where  a  desk  was  standing ;  he  stood  long 
silent  before  it,  for  his  thongfats  had  turned  to  the  great  queen. 

<<  How  many  wise  decrees  have  gone  forth  from  this  place,"  said 
he  at  last,  turning  to  his  companions.  ''  Who  can  acknowledge  her 
greatness,  without  feeling  that  she  was  far  before  her  age  in  mind; 
and  does  not  this  make  us  willing  to  forgive  the  weaknesses  which 
were  the  consequences  of  that  age?  With  one  exception,  her  go* 
vemment  was  perfect.    But  this  act  her  successor  has  forgiven;  for 
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hecoald  not  find  traces  of  her  greatness  withoat  doing  so;  and  now 
that  his  life  is  declining,  it  appears  to  roe  wrong  to  have  troubled 
his  last  few  hoars  as  we  did  yesterday/* 

'^  Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  second,  '*  and  how  mnch  haughti- 
ness had  we  to  overcome*  If  we  only  blame  the  duke,  who  always 
abuses  us,  wc  do  nothing  new.  We  must  not  forget  that  a  son 
stands  by  the  king's  side:  if  the  duke  rules  him  as  he  has  done  his 
father,  what  a  wide  field  for  calamitous  aj^rehension  is  opened  be* 
foro  England,  and  before  her  who  will  be  so  soon  be  related  to  him. 
What  more  has  the  ambassador  of  France  to  do,  afiter  his  wori; 
jof  yesterday?" 

«  Certainly,"  answered  the  elder  one,  smiling>  ^'  he  will  wait  the 
levents  of  this  morning  before  he  seals  his  despatches,  for  what  hap- 
pened yesterday  was  not  unexpected  by  his  court.  At  all  risks^ 
were  I  the  French  ambassador,  I  would  advise  the  Princess  Hen- 
rietta not  to  desire  to  be  anything  better,  at  her  husband's  courts 
than  a  good  quiet  housewife.  I  even  believe  that  that  was  the  advice 
which  the  Spanish  ambassador  gave  to  the  Infanta,  and  that  upon  the 
instigation  of  an  Englishman." 

^<  Now,  in  truth,"  laughed  the  other,  "  that  is  advising  the 
French  ambassador  to  do  as  the  brave  Englishman  bids  him." 

'^  The  consequences  must  decide  whether  such  advice  were  to  be 
trusted  to." 

"  And  yet  I  venture  to  say,"  answered  the  other,  "  that  the  star 
of  that  wise  Englishman  still  shines  over  England  ;  but  it  was 
heaven's  will  that  our  country  should  be  united  with  France,  instead 
of  with  Spain."  V 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Master 
Porter,  the  chamberlain  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  elder  of  the 
party  drew  back,  but  the  second  advanced  quickly  towards  him,, 
saying, 

^'  Master  Porter  brings  us,  I  hope^  good  news?" 

*'  You  wDl  be  better  able  to  judge  when  I  have  given  you  my 

message,"  answered  Porter,  bowing  low  to  all.     ''I  can  simply  saj 

that  his  majesty  wishes  to  receive  the  ambassador  in  his  bed-room, 

and  that  the  gentlemen  who  accompany  him  are  to  remain  in  tbe 
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asteroom;  that  Ss,  if  his  exceUencjtiie  ambassador  declares  them 
to  bekmg  to  his  snite.*^ 

"  Very  well,  very  well,*'  said  the  marquis,  lairghiBg;  *«  hat  dc 
yoa  think  we  shall  be  safe  thereP* 

^  I  think  the  dnke  is  somewhat  angry  with  his  royal  highness  the 
prince,*'  said  Phrter,  laughing,  "  and  is  now  expecting  a  visit 
firom  him,  to  explain  the  events  which  occurred  at  yesterda/s  lev^e 
I  conducted  the  prince  to  his  majesty  about  half  an  hour  ago; 
perhaps  your  excellency  will  allow  me  to  inform  them  of  your  ar- 
rival?" 

**  Everything  is  as  we  could  wish,"  said  the  marquis ;  •*  let  us 
basten,  then." 

« I  must  beg  you  to  remember,"  said  P<Mrter,  "  that  no  depeodeoce 
can  be  placed  upon  the  duke's  humour,  and  that  wo  dare  not  set  any 
guard  outside  the  anteroom,  for  fear  of  attracting  attention.  The 
prince  would  never  forgive  us,  if  the  king  were  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  intrusion  on  the  part  of  the  duke.  He  was  angry  at  what  oc- 
curred yesterday,  and  does  not  wish  the  king  to  see  the  duke  again. 
If  the  marquis  desires  it,  we  can,  upon  the  king's  authority,  r^nse 
every  one  admittance  into  the  anteroom." 

''  Make  me  the  bolt,  my  dear  I<M'd,'*  said  the  younger  one  of  the 
party,  •*  and  I  will  hold  fast  till  you  drive  me  away." 

*'  I  learnt  yesterday,  young  man/'  said  the  lively  marquis,  •*  that 
you,  like  ircm,  easily  give  out  spaiks,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  expose 
80  noHe  a  metal.     The  post  is  a  dangerous  one." 

"  I  do  not  seek  danger,  and  I  yesterday  showed  a  little  of  my 
warmth  without  repenting  of  it ;  but  to-day  a  higher  interest  impels 
me  than  that  which  made  me  resist  a  careless,  insolent  fcoi^ 

«  Trust  to  him,"  said  the  elder.  « I  know  he  is  equal  to  what 
he  promises." 

"  Well,  then,  show  us  the  way :  I  know  it  not.  My  fVench 
cunning  has  not  yet  made  me  acquainted  wilh  the  back-sturcases  in 
Whitehall/' 
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*^  For  God's  sake,  1117  dear  iiiarqais>''  e&clalmod  the  dd  kkg, 
tmsg  in  his  bed  to  reoeiTie  the  ambaesador,  ^  do  aot  think  thai  I 
was  afraid  of  70a  yesterday ;  (mt  it  seemed  to  aie  so  strangey  that 
yoa  shoold  seize  mj  hand  bt  that  nmj.  It  was  agahist  the  eti- 
quette dne  to  a  crowoed  head,  aithongfa  I  consider  yon  as  the  re- 
presentative  of  my  brother  of  Fraaoe.'' 

*^  But  this  one  thing  excuses  ray  yehemence,"  said  the  auurqais, 
**  that  it  was  my  royal  master  who  commanded  me  to  take  this  stejp, 
and  who  also  deinred  me  to  crare  this  aadience.  Will  your  m^^esty 
deign  to  receive  this  letter,  which  I  bring  yon  from  my  gracious 
master?" 

He  knelt  in  order  to  present  it. 

^'I  beg  yon,  my  dear  marquis,  to  rise#  1  permit  yoa  to  sit  down, 
and  I  am  rejoiced  at  the  friendship  of  my  royal  brother,  although  I  * 
do  not  approve  of  his  commanications  req>ectmg  that  poor  yonng 
man,  Backingham,  with  whom  all  are  angry,  except  my  prince  and 
I.  Yonr  letters  have  nearly  made  me  angry  with  yon  ;  bat  if  you 
oonld  hear  Backingham  himself,  I  think  he  would  be  able  to  justify 
his  conduct.  He  dislikes  Bristol  simfrfy  ont  of  love  to  me,  becaflse 
he  knows  that  he  deceived  me,  and  broaght  on  this  war,  and  pre* 
vented  die  best  matdi  in  Europe  for  my  prince,  whidi  was  shamefnl, 
for  I  loved  Bristol  as  my  oldest  friend." 

The  king  sobbed ;  and  the  marquis,  after  waiting  a  few  mo- 
ments, replied, 

*^  My  master  has  irresistible  proofii  that  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham 
has  regarded  the  whole  afiair  in  a  false  light,  and  that  he  has  pur- 
posely done  so,  because  he  woold  not  allow  die  earl  to  have  a  place  in 
the  heart  of  his  old  friend.  It  was  impossible  that  my  master  conid 
hear  that  your  majesty  should  be  annoyed  by  any  euspieions  of  an 
tAd  and  fiiithful  servant,  which  suspicions  the  duke  endeavoured  to 
atrengthen,  possibly  ont  of  jealous  love  to  your  majesty." 
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^'  Yes,  yes,  yoa  are  right/'  said  the  old  king  ;  "  Steenie  loves 
me  so  much,  that  he  is  easily  made  jealous." 

"  But,"  answered  the  marquis,  "  if  this  weakness  in  Buckingham 
appear  pardonable,  because  of  the  illustrioos  object  of  It,  what  most 
that  tme  servant,  who  has  served  joor  majesty  from  hift  yonth, 
suffer  from  being  the  victim  of  this  jealousy  ?  And  so  it  is  with 
your  Bristol,  gracious,  sire  :  he  pines  away,  without  the  cons(dation 
of  beholding  that  face  which  was  once  the  light  of  his  life." 

^'Oh,  my]ord»"  said  the  king,  with  emotion,  "you  speak  well, 
but  yon  are  interested  for  this  lord.  I  have  exercised  justice  all  my 
life,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  Bristol  has  failed  me.  I  will 
beg  Buckingham  to  tell  me  the  truth  ;  and  if  it  be  that  my  dear  old 
Bristol  has  been  true  to^me,  then  he  shall  be  reconciled  to  his  old 
king.  And  listen,  my  lord  marquis.  We  can  recollect  much  that 
happened  a  long  time  ago :  we  have  had  both  happy  and  unhappy 
days.  If  I  had  no  money,  Bristol's  treasury  was  open  to  me ; 
and  even  afterwards  I  could  not  repay  all.  See,  it  has  always 
struck  me,  that  perhaps  it  was  owing  to  Buckingham  that  mj  good 
^  Bristol  so  suddenly  became  a  traitor  to  ine.  And  does  the  good  old 
earl  think  that  I  am  angry  with  him  ?  You  cannot  think,  my  lord 
marquis,  what  old  friends  we  were." 

"  And  if  it  were  so  still,  your  majesty,  it  destroys  the  old  man's 
life  to  think  that  his  royal  master  no  longer  permits  him  to  see  his 
^Eice,  and  that  he  shall  no  more  hear  the  words  of  confidence  and 
kindness  which  have  hitherto  made  him  so  happy.  Grief  has 
whitened  his  hairs;  his  nights  are  deprived  of  rest,  and  his 
days  consumed  in  wishing  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  king  onco 
more.' 

'<  I  pray  you,  my  dear  marquis,  be  not  so  hard  towards  me.. 
I  would  willingly  see  him  again,  if  he  be  innocent,  as  you,  in  the 
name  of  my  royal  brother  of  France,  assure  me  that  he  is.  But 
it  is  hardly  possible  ;  for  if  Buckingham  hear  of  it,  (and  nothing 
remains  concealed  from  him,)  yon  may  imagine  what  my  prince  and 
I,  and  even  Bristol,  will  suffer.  He  will  be  the  death  of  him  if  he 
finds  him  here  ;  and  as  he  would  not  let  me  see  him  at  first,  I  bava 
been  obliged  to  banish  him.    Bemember  tliat  you  arrived  here  oolj 
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bj  a  stratagem,  which  frightened  me  at  yesterday's  lev^e,  and 
which  I  willingly  forgive  for  the  sake  of  your  zeal  for  my  dear 
Bristol." 

The  marquis  was  much  touched  by  the  sorrowful  look  of  the  old 
man,  whose  naturally  weak  mind  was  so  overawed  by  this  insolent 
favourite,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he  possessed 
any  power,  and,  being  again  a  child,  feared  this  man's  displeasure 
more  than  anything  else. 

"  And  this,"  said  the  marquis,  "is  to  be  my  answer— the  an- 
swer which  Bristol  anxiously  tarries  to  hear?" 

"  I  promise  you,  dear  marquis,  that  I  will  consider  about  it;  and 
tell  my  dear  old  Bristol  that  he  must  not  make  himself  unhappy; 
for  if  he  be  innocent,  which  I  would  willingly  believe,  I  love  him 
as  well  as  ever  ;  also,  that  if  he  will  wait  patiently,  we  shall  be 
reconciled  aflter  all.  But  certainly,"  added  the  old  king,  raising 
his  wasted  face  to  the  ambassador,  "  we  have  not  much  more 
time* ' 

"  Oh,"  cried  the  marquis,  overcome  with  emotion — "  oh,  pray, 
use  this  moment !  He  is  under  the  protection  of  France,  and 
relying  on  this,  I  brought  him  here  :  he  is  waiting  in  the  ante-room. 
Say  but  one  word,  and  he  will  be  at  your  feet." 

*'  For  God's  sake,  what  do  you  mean  ?  Help  I  help  !  treason  ! 
I  am  lost !  They  are  using  power  over  me  !  Baby  I  Steenie  ! 
help  I  help !"  cried  the  old  king,  drawing  the  coverlet  of  his  bed 
over.  him. 

The  marquis  had  need  of  much  self-conmiand  to  look  coolly  on 
all  this  ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  accomplish  his  mission. 

"  I  must  remind  your  majesty,"  said  he  solemnly,  "  that  the  am- 
bassador of  France  stands  before  you,  commissioned  by  his  royal 
master  to  plead  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol.  It  is  neither  a 
murderer  nor  a  traitor  who  speaks  to  your  majesty,  but  one  whose 
mission  is  peace." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  king,  sonAwhat  ashamed  of  himself,  *'  I 
understand  that  I  am  listening  to  an  ambassador,  and  not  to  a 
stranger.** 

He  tnmed  uneasily  in  ^e  bed,  and  his  eves  wandered  to  the  door 
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at  which  the  nuu-qnis  liad  entered.  At  last  he  soiled^  tad  nakini^ 
a  «ga  to  the  ambassador  to  apfiroadi,  he  sM  softiy, 

"  Is  he  really  there  ?" 

The  marqnis  answered  in  the  aifimtaliTe. 

"Well,  then,"  saSd  the  king,  his  eyes  heamingwith  joy,  "let 
Mm  come  in  before  he  is  discovered,  and  keep  wateh  lest  aii^  one 
enter." 

The  marqnis  flew  into  the  adjoining  apertnent.  and  liastiij 
drawing  the  cloak  from  Bristol's  shonlders,  said, 

**  Quick !  he  will  be  recondied  to  yon.  Ye*/'  added  he,  eorrow- 
fdlly,  *'  compose  yourself :  be  content  with  his  aflieotion,  «id  do  not 
attempt  to  defend  yourself :  he  will  not  nnderstaod  yon,  and  yon 
will  lose  time." 

Bristol  pressed  tbe  marquis's  hand,  and  folk>wed  him  into  the 
king's  apartment.  A  sound  of  weeping  issued  from  liie  bed.  The 
faithful  servant  knelt  down,  eoid  the  king  gently  laid  his  haad 
upon  his  head. 

"  Speak,  IMghy,"  said  James  ;  *'  yon  hare  nothing  to  fear  from 
your  king,  for  I  believe,  as  the  good  marquis  says,  Aat  yoa  wo«ld 
not  betray  me." 

''God  knows,"  answered  Bristol,  drawing  himself  vp  proudly, 
''  that  I  would  rather  have  stabbed  myself  to  tiie  hewrt  with  this 
dagger  than  have  betrayed  my  king." 

*'  I  thought  80,  my  old  friend  ;  snd  I  must  tell  yoa  in  oonfidenoe^ 
that  what  you  arranged  with  the  Infanta  was  far  more  pleasing  to 
me  than  what  my  dear  Steenie  has  decided  widi  regard  to  the 
French  princess.  Meanwhile,  as  a  union  between  Baby  and  tihe  In- 
fanta is  impossible,  and  as  thete  is  only  this  one  royal  princess  left  for 
him,  I  can  say  nothing  against  Steenie's  zeal,  although  he  may  widi 
to  diminish  your  merit.  But  for  my  sake,  I  beg  yon  to  be  qniet, 
and  do  nothing  which  can  bring  a  war  upon  ns.  See,  Bristol* 
another  will  soon  be  in  my  place  :*I  will  commend  yon  to  him  ;  for 
my  hours  ai-e  numbered,  and  I  would  have  the  few  'y^  remain- 
ing to  me  undisturbed." 

''  And  never  shall  those  precious  hours  be  disturbed  by  mey** 
Bidd  Bristol,  deeply  moved  by  the  retunAMonfidence  of  his  koig. 
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**  I  have  had  bal  one  wish — that  was  to  be  reconciled  to  my 
sovereign,  and  once  again  to  kiss  the  hand  of  him  whom  I  b&yo 
obeyed  tMoughoat  mj  lifeu" 

"  Yon  lave  done  well  to  wish  this^"  said  the  king,  <<  and  jm 
have  pleased  yoiir  eld  friend.  Thej  saj  mj  fever  can  be  cured, 
bat  I  know  better.  Yetterday  was  mjr  last  lev^e.  I  shall  soon,  I 
hope/'  added  he,  grovelj,  ^' j<«n  the  assemUj  before  the  tbrooe  of 
the  King  of  kings.  I  have  no  £Bar,  Bristol ;  for  whether  I  have 
done  all  that  any  one  in  my  place  conld  do,  be  only  knows  who 
gave  me  mj  power ;  but  I  hare  rarely  omitted  what  I  knew  was 
ligb^  and  if  yoa^  my  old  friend,  wiU  IbrgiTe  me,  then  I  shall  not 
fear  the  judgment  that  awaits  me." 

BristoFs  eyes  filled  with  teavs :  he  covered  his  face  with  the 
withered  Idmd  of  the  aged  king,  and  groaned  sorrowfttlly. 

"  Oh,  my  king !"  said  he,  "  if  I  most  smrive  yoa,  every  breath  of 
mine  shall  be  gratttndft  and  love  ;  bat  it  may  pdease  God,  peihaps, 
soon  to  unite  me  with  him,  to  ^iioiB  I  have  dedicated  aU  n^ 
powers.** 

**  Yes,  see  my  frlc&d,"  contimied  the  king»  becomittg  more  com- 
posed, *'  no  man  can  say  of  another,  tiiat  he  is  ripe  to  go  hence : 
but  something  within  ns  makes  us  long  for  another  world.  I  now 
wish  aodimg  bat  to  die  in  peace,  since  I  am  reconciled  to  yon.  I 
commend  yon  to  my  prince;.  Yon  know  the  maxims  whidi  1  have 
always  followed:  therefore  be  over  by  his  side,  that  is,  if  yon  can 
be  friends  with  Buckingham  ;  hot  1  tell  yon,  when  once  an  idea 
takes  peseession  of  his  mind,  nothing  can  erase  it  I  could  say 
nracb  about  him,  witbont  willing  to  l^me  him.* 

The  king  started  and  hesitated,  for  l^e  sonnd  of  voices  la  the  ad- 
joining room  was  heard.  The  cold  qniet  tone  of  the  prince  conld 
be  dietingnished,  and  also  the  lively  voice  of  the  marquis,  who  had 
retired  thither  after  he  had  led  Bristol  to  tiie  kmg,  and  still  re- 
mained in  the  antechamber. 

James  coloured  as  he  listened  to  these  sounds,  and  then  smiling, 
^Ldaimed, 

"  Stecnie  is  not  there,  <jf  he  would  have  been  in  here  before  now. 
But  Charles  is  a  good*i^#  he  will  not  distnrb  his  old  father.   Yet. 
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my  dear  old  friend,  you  will  oblige  me  if  you  would  r^(ike.]^hind 
my  curtain.*' 

.Bristol  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  thus  concealed  ;pliid  before 
he  could  conquer  his  pride  sufficiently  to  comply  wilfe  the  king's 
request,  the  door  opened,  and  the  prince  and  the  marquis  entered 
the  room.  The  former  turned  away  from  Bristol  as  if  he  did  not 
see  him,  and  approached  his  father's  bed.  The  king  stretched  out 
his  hands  to  him,  and  he  pressed  them  to  his  lips  with  almost 
childlike  reverence. 

"  My  dear  child,  my  dear  son,"  said  James,  "  God  bless  you  ! 
Your  old  father  is  your  first  and  your  last  thought.  Come  quite 
close  to  me;  sit  upon  my  bed." 

"  I  hope,**  answered  the  prince,  "  that  my  dear  father  is  im- 
proved, and  that  nothing  has  occurred  during  my  absence  that  can 
have  any  illeffect  on  his  health." 

"Health,  child!"  smiled  the  king;  "that  word  does  not  any 
longer  suit  me.  There  is  no  health  here:  there  is  only  sickness, 
for  which  a  little  agitation  is  sometimes  beneficial." 

"  Beneficial  !*'  repeated  the  prince.  "  Would  to  God  that  it  may 
be  so  ;  but  if  it  should  prove  otherwise,  the  person  who  has  caused 
it  shall  be  responsible." 

"  Well,  well !"  said  the  old  king  ;  *'  if  you  will  permit  it,  my 
prince,  we  will  just  talk  over  our  afikirs.  Listen,  child  :  I  will 
have  peace  during  my  life  :  you  will  not  be  obliged  to  keep  it  much 
longer  for  my  sake.  Now,"  added  he.  good-humouredly,  "  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  unpleasant  to  you.  Come  nearer,  my  prince, 
and  do  me  the  kindness  of  being  reconciled  to  him  who  stands  be- 
hind you." 

"  My  gracious  father,"  said  the  prince,  without  looking  round, 
"  has  but  to  command,  and  I  will  obey,  even  though  my  feelings 
should  rebel.  But  I  would  beg  him  who  is  the  cause  of  this  sa- 
crifice, to  reflect  that  I  may  not  always  be  in  the  same  obedient  mood 
as  at  this  moment." 

"  Listen,"  said  the  king,  much  provoked  by  his  son's  mann^» 
"you  must* not  be  angry  ;  for  as  you  will  soon  be  king, your  anger 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  mine.     But  ap»l  fij^m  that,  I  tell  you.  as 
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joar^^n^  and  father,  that  you  have  ahready  learnt  too  mndi  from 
the  duke ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  me,  that  jou  are  as 
obstinate  Vw^  he  is.  Before  the  journey  to  Spain,  you  were  more 
tractable  ;^nd  therefore  I  beg  you  to  oblige  me,  and  to  look  gra- 
ciously on  him  who  stands  there.** 

"  I  think,  most  gracious  sire/'  said  the  prince,  in  a  tone  of 
obstinacy,  "  that  the  man  to  whom  you  allude  haa  neither  the  wish 
to  meet  my  eye,  nor  the  courage  of  a  pure  conscience  to  present 
himself  before  one  whom  he  has  injured." 

These  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  Earl  of  Bristd 
adranced,  and,  bowing  reverentially,  said  in  a  gentle  but  firm 
tone, 

**  I  delayed  appearing  so  long  as  my  gradous  king  spoke  for  me, 
but  I  do  not  err,  if  I  understand  that  these  last  words  were  addressed 
to  me.  I  am  therefore  before  you  ;  and  the  courage  of  a  pure  con- 
science increases  the  desire  of  a  fah^ful  serrant  to  receive  again  the 
favour  of  that  master  whom  he  has  long  and  zealously  served,  and 
whose  unjust  suspicions  have  made  his  hairs  gray  with  sorrow, 
and  brought  old  age  upon  him  before  his  time.'* 

The  prince  was  moved.  The  expression  of  honesty  was  so  strong 
in  the  earl's  countenance,  that  he  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  a  traitor.  Still,  though  he  acquitted  him  of  having 
prevented  the  alliance  with  the  Infanta,  yet  Buckingham  having 
always  declared  that  he  had  caused  the  approaching  war,  he  had  so 
prejudiced  Charles,  that  the  prince  at  last  believed  all  that  was  said 
of  the  earl's  treachery. 

"I  cannot  any  longer  overlook  you.  Lord  Bristol,"  said  he, 
coldly  ;  "  but  if  I  refused  until  now  to  take  any  notice  of  your 
presence,  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  king,  who,  I  think, 
banished  you  from  London,  where  I  nevertheless  find  you  ;  though 
no  change  in  the  king's  will  has  been  made  known." 

'*  Your  higbness's  reproach  hurts  me  the  more,"  answered  Bris- 
tol gently,  "  because  for  a  long  time  I  made  this  objection  to  the 
good  intentions  of  my  friends;  but  might  not  a  kindlier  feeling  than 
Justice  induce  your  royal  highness  to  listen  to  the  reasons  which 
caused  my  disobedience?" 
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The  prhieo  tarned  impatiently^  away,  b«l  the  khig  raised  hinueif 
in  his  bed»  and  said, 

^  Relate  all  to  me^  Bristd.  Von  certainly  had  some  pod  reasot 
for  \mt^  disobedient  to  me ;  bat  I  have  fcMrgiven  jo<0  and  nov 
tell  me  how  it  all  happened.     I  forgot  to  ask  that'' 

**  When  I  left  Londm,  according  to  the  commands  of  jonr 
majesty/'  said  Bristc^  **  and  retured  to  the  estate  of  my  danghter, 
I  was  firmly  resdvvd  to  beg  your  majesty  to  recal  an  order  whidi 
cast  a  Btdn  npon  a  name  hithorto  not  only  untarnished,  bat  hxh 
noored  by  alL  My  rqieated  requests,  however,  did  not  reach  yonr 
majes^s  ear;  and  aB  my  endeavonrs.were  firastrated  by  the  msr 
chinations  of  my  enemies." 

''  My  lord,"  intermpted  the  prince,  '*  the  aeensed  shonld  not 
iqipear  as  the  accoser,  and  to  excite  mistmst  in  those  who  listen  to 
yoQ,  is  not  to  jwtify  yonrself." 

"  Accused  ?"  repeated  the>ar],  <<  accused,  and  unheard  1  refused 
a  hearing  at  ^  throne  of  justice,  and  drivea  from  my  king's 
presence !  Aeensed  1  yes,  and  refused  all  means  (tf  justifying  myselC 
Yes,  I  repeat  it  once  more — ^Lord  Archibald  Glandford  made  the 
request  three  times  In  my  name,  and  it  has  never  reached  his 
majesty's  ear." 

"  True,  true,"  cried  James»  **  I  have  never  received  it)  to  my 
great  sorrow." 

'*  At  last,"  coKtinned  the  earl,  *^  I  resigned  myself  to  tiie 
gmerons  compassion  of  that  monarch,  who  will  soon  be  joined  by 
the  holiest  ties  to  the  interests  of  England.  The  destruction  of  the 
plans  which  I  had  formed  was  a  matter  of  rejoicing  for  France  ; 
and  the  illnstrions  monarch  sympathized  in  the  fate  of  him  who  had 
snffiDred  through  their  downfidL  The  marquk  had  in  vain  tried  to 
obtain  an  opportunity  of  asking  this  favour ;  and  at  yes- 
terday's lev^  he  introduced  Lord  Bichmcmd,  who  jn-esented  a 
letter,  begging  f(v  justice  to  his  grandfather,  and  also  for  this 
audience." 

^  Yes,  yes,*  said  the  old  king,  ''  that  is  all  right :  the  nmrqmsls 
behaviour  was  strange;  but  we  should  have  consented  to  his 
request,  even  without  your  gi-andson  kneeling  to  me." 
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''  And  iMs  request,  then,  was  covered  by  the  presenting  the 
despatches,"  said  the  prmce,  laughing  bitterly. 

The  marquis  smiled,  and  bowing  as  politely  as  if  the  prince  had 
psdd  him  a  high  compliment,  simply  pointed  to  the  door  which  led 
from  the  king's  apartment  to  the  anteroom.  Sonnds  of  quarrelling 
were  heard,  and  a  violent  knocking  at  the  door  startled  all  pre- 
sent. 

"  There  is  Buckingham!"  cried  the  king,  almost  beside  himself 
"  Oh,  God!  must  I,  a  poor  old  man,  be  so  teased.  I  am  not  allowed 
«ven  to  mention  Bristol's  name,  and  now  he  is  himself  here.  Oh, 
Bristol,  how  can  you  answer  for  having  placed  me  in  such  a  situa* 
tion?" 

The  prince  and  the  earl  were  both  filled  with  shame  for  the 
weakness  of  the  poor  old  king  ;  and  perhaps  the  former  felt  his  con* 
iidence  shaken  in  that  haughty  man,  who  possessed  the  power  to 
excite  such  fear  in  his  sovereign.        ^ 

"  Your  majesty,"  said  the  prince  hastily,  "  will  certainly  allow 
me  to  puf;  an  end  to  the  unpleasant  dispute  which  is  being  carried 
on  in  tk^  anteroom ;  and  if  your  majesty  will  permit  it,  the  marquis 
and  the  earl  had  better  depart  through  that  other  door,  and  thus 
avoid  meeting  the  duke.** 

'*  I  thank  your  royal  highness,"  answered  the  marquis:  "every 
passage  here  should  be  open  to  the  ambassador  of  France ;  but  I 
lament  that  an  accident  has  obstructed  that  by  which  I  entered,  for 
the  door  of  that  cabinet  is  locked.  However,  if  your  highness  will 
permit  the  Eaii  of  Bristol  and  myself  to  follow  you,  we  shall  fear 
no  hindrance." 

The  prince  compressed  his  lips :  he  did  not  feel  so  confident  of 
their  safety  as  did  the  marquis ;  but  it  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  resolved  upon,  for  they  all  feared  lest  the  duke  should 
force  the  entrance  and  that  scenes  might  occur  which  would  agitate 
the  king. 

''  Lord  Bristol,"  said  Charles  suddenly,  '^  pray  his  majesty  to 
allow  you  to  depart." 

.  Bristol  kneeled  before  James,  and  the  gr^ef  of  this  moment,  which 
Lis.  of  Fob.  Rom.— Vol.  V.  2  B 
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separatod  die  eail  for  ever  from  hia  rojai  naatBr,  ma  oriy  iSBrltted 

t>7  the  conyiction,  that  though  oppressed  by  age  and  wealowafl,  he 
iiad  nererthdess  exhibited  some  of  those  noble  fteliaga  which  cfaa- 
lacteriaed  his  more  jouthfol  days. 

**  YeSy  go,"  said  the  king  sorrowfully,  giTiiig  him  his  head;  ^'I 
will  Ibrgire  jon  for  distarbing  me :  bat  yoa  might  hare  alilowed  the 
natter  to  be  delayed  uutil  Charles  is  king :  he  can  settle  yonr  affairs 
auKdi  better  than  L" 

^  Oh,  say  not  so,*'  said  Bristol  sorrowfully.  *'  1  did  not  come  to 
justify  myself,  but  only  to  receive  one  lodL  from  you,  and  to  tell  yoa 
that  I  am  true  and  unchanged." 

"Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  king,  "I  do  not  doubt  you.  I  never 
have  thought  yon  nutme,  and  therefore  tliere  was  no  necessity  for 
jour  visit     Now  go.    Farewell  T 

Bristol  said  no  nMnre,  but  kissed  the  hand  which  was  extended  to 
him,  whilst  the  king  tnrneSttus  face  towards  the  wall,  as  if  to  pre- 
Tent  any  further  attempt  at  conversation. 


CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Lord  Bichmond  had  placed  himself  outside  the  door  of  the  ante- 
room, with  the  resolution  of  preventing  any  intruder  from  Intermpt- 
ing  the  meeting  between  the  king  and  his  grandfather  ;  and  rememt* 
bering  the  marquis's  advice,  he  had  concealed  his  sword  beneath  his 
cloak,  that  it  mi^t  not  attract  attentami.  But  was  it  posabLe  that 
anything  could  take  place  in  the  palace  without  Buckingham  bemg 
informed  thereof?  Richmond  had  no  doubt»  when  he  heard  the 
duke  approach,  of  the  ^tention  with  which  he  came ;  and  he 
heaid  him  address  the  old  man  who  was  aa  guard  in  the  adjoming 
passage,  with  a  carelessness  evidently  feigned. 

*^  Well,  my  child,  who  is  there  in  that  room?    Bow  is  s^Toyal 
master  this  morning  ?" 
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Without  -waituig  lor  an  nrnwety  be  oontimnd. 

'^  I  hope  to  give  my  master  an  agreeable  sorprke,  fay  paymg  hki 
flo  early  a  yis&t  I  ordered  Geryon  to  bring  his  harp  to  My  bed- 
raom  door  at  eox  o'clock,  in  order  that  pi^uni^  sooiids  mi^t  greet 
my  ears  when  I  awoke,  and  that  I  might  thus  rise  in  a  good 
hnmonr,  and  take  my  early  breakfast  with  James's  slippers  and 
dressmg-gown.  Am  I  not  very  m^ry  iMs  morning  ?  eh,  old 
nan?" 

**  Very,  please  your  grace,"  stammered  the  perami  thus  ad- 
dressed, and  endeavouring  to  witi^raw  huDttlf  from  Bookin^umi'B 
heavy  hand,  which  grasped  his  shonhler. 

^  Well,  weU,"  said  the  dnke,  langhing,  ''  go  and  &tdi  yourself 
a  morning  draught,  for  your  tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  yonr 
month.    Open  the  door,  and  tihen  I  won't  detain  yon.*' 

ThiBwab  exactly  what  the  old  manured  BOtdo^  for  theldag  hftd 
commanded  that  these  doors  shoold  not  ha  opened  natU  he  ga^^e  the 
order. 

**  ffis  migesty — ^"  stamaieced  the  old  man. 

''  That  is  enough,"  said  Buckingham,  who  pero^ved  that  4icoeB3 
to  the  king  wns  denied  tcr  him;  **  don't  tell  me  anything  more. 
Open  the  door,  and  then  I  can  hear  ihe  rest  frma  the  king.*' 

^^  But  his  majesty  has  forbidden  it." 

*"  Forbidden  T  cried  Bsdunghan  ;  "*  and  what  signifies  that  to 
mer 

*'  His  majesty  desired  that  not  a  single  exc^oa  should  be 
made." 

'*  I  win  soon  banish  your  scruples,  and  also  remind  yon  that  I 
must  not  be  opposed,"  said  the  duke,  thmsting  aside  the  old  man, 
and  with  a  violent  kick  he  succeeded  in  opening  the  dow.  To  his 
great  astonishment,  he  found  the  next  door  also  guarded,  and  that 
by  his  opponent  of  the  preceding  day.  Who  was  with  the  king  he 
knew  not;  bat  as  soon  as  he  saw  Richmond,  forebodings  of  mis- 
chief filled  bis  mind.  Without  aiq[»earing  to  netioe  him*  he 
approadM,  and  kid  his  hand  iqraa  the  lock,  when  Bichmond 
exclaimed, 

"  My  lord  duke,  the  king  has  forbidden  any  one  to  enter." 
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The  duke  started  back,  and  fixing  his  eyes  npon  Richmond^  said, 
in  a  jeeriog  manner, 

''  Ah !  a  new  page  ;  I  did  not  know  that.  Did  they  give  yoa 
the  shoulder-knot  last  night,  that  you  crow  so  loudly  this  morning? 
Listen,  child  !  You  are  new  to  the  business  ;  therefore  I  will  give 
you  some  advice.  I  am  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  for  me 
there  exists  no  such  prohibition  as  that  you  mention." 

'*  I  know  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  said  Richmond,  coldly  ; 
"  and  I  need  not  tell  him  that  I  am  not  a  page,  but  that  I  wear 
sword  and  spur.  I  am  commissioned  by  hk  majesty  to  *  give  the 
answer  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  which  I  just  now  repeated.*' 

"  I  will  excuse  you  from  continuing  this  folly,  and  desure  you  to 
retire.     I  wish  to  see  the  king." 

"  The  duke  mistakes,"  answered  Richmond,  coolly ;  "  he  forgets 
that  this  is  not  Buckingham-house,  but  Whitehall ;  and  that  these 
are  the  king's  apartments,  wherein  only  his  majesty's  will  rules ; 
which  will  I  have  made  known  to  you,  and  which  I  have  to  defend." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  Buckingham  ;   "  does  a  boy  dare  * 
to  deny  me  access  to  these  rpoms  ?" 

**I  beg  you,  my  lord  duke,"  answered  Richmond,  "so  to 
moderate  your  expressions,  that  an  honourable  man  may  not  be 
caHed  on  to  resent  them." 

"  Do  yon  think,  then,  that  your  words,  or  the  words  of  all  Eng- 
land, added  to  those  of  all  the  kings  and  queens  that  ever  lived, 
could  drive  away  Buckingham,  if  he  chose  to  enter  ?  Once  more 
leave  this  spot,  and  do  not  hinder  my  access  another  minute ;  or  by 
heaven  you  shall  repent  of  your  ignorance,  which  is  the  only  possible 
excuse  for  your  being  here." 

**  Excuse  me  not,  my  lord,"  said  Richmond :  "  it  is  my  own  will 
to  remain  here,  s  will  not  be  excused  by  you ;  my  conduct  needs 
no  apology." 

"  Ha !"  cried  Buckingham,  "  you  disdain  my  indulgence,  there- 
fore you  shall  feel  my  anger," 

In  a  violent  rage,  he  pushed  against  the  door,  and  knocked  apon 
the  lock  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  while  Richmond  seized  his  arm 
and  held  him  back. 
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"Draw  and  defend  yourself!"  exclaimed  Buckingham,  taking  his 
swiMrd  from  its  sheath  ;  but  Richmond  loosed  the  belt  which  con*" 
fined  his  own,  and  threw  it,  together  with  the  sword,  to  the  furthest 
end  of  the  room. 

**  I  promised  not  to  draw,"  said  he,  *'and  therefore  yon  may 
commit  a  murder  if  yon  choose.  By  no  other  means  shall  yon 
open  this  door." 

He  threw  of  his  cloak,  and  stood  unprotected  before  Bucking- 
ham, who  was  at  first  surprised  at  his  firmness ;  but  maddened  at 
the  thought  of  being  contradicted,  he  rushed  with  fury  against 
Bichmond,  who  stood  before  the  door.  Buckingham  was  well  known 
to  be  a  giant  in  strength,  and  it  required  all  Richmond's  adroitness 
to  parry  his  attempt  and  maintain  his  post.  Just  at  this  moment, 
the  door  opened  from  within,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  appeared. 

"  Peace !  In  the  name  of  the  king,  peace  !*'  cried  he  to  the 
fiirions  doke,  who,  perceiving  that  the  path  was  free,  tried  to  rush 
past  him  to  the  king's  room. 

"  The  king,  my  lord  duke,"  said  the  prince,  "  is  astonished  to 
hear  that  you  are  still  in  London.  He  thought  that  after  yesterday's 
andience,  your  departure  would  be  immediate." 

*'  His  majesty,*'  answered  the  duke,  "  cannot  be  surprised  at  my 
wish  to  see  him  once  more;  and  since  he  has  given  so  early  audience 
to  others,"  he  added,  seeing  Bristol  and  the  marquis  behind  the 
prince,  "  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  I  also  should  have  been  received, 
had  not  this  officious  boy  chosen  to  play  the  pai't  of  door-keeper!" 

The  prince's  eyes  turned  to  Richmond,  who  bowed  respectfully. 

'*  I  have  to  give  you  the  king's  wishes  for  a  pleasant  journey," 
said  the  prince;  ^^  I  add  mine  to  them,  and  hope  to  meet  you,  the 
next  time,  under  more  agreeable  circumstances." 

Buckingham  was  mute  from  anger.  He  had  never  ventured  to 
frighten  the  prince,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  the  king,  for  the 
former  knew  his  own  dignity,  and  was  resolved  to  maintain  it.  The 
marquis  also  endeavoured  to  restrain  him,  and  nothing  but  his  ex- 
treme haughtiness  would  have  induced  him  to  persist  in  his  inso- 
lence. 

**  I  can  honour  and  obey  any  commands  coming  from  the  prince's 
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]^/'  inili^  ''ndlo^MkperiuMfttoiq^niiadBrftiKpro- 
teetkn  ctHm mmfda^ §at  1  tmmk  tfaU  mjidf  safe  mapifaeo 

"  This  request  is  granted  yooy"  said  the  prince  granrdf*  ^  Mj 
loid niHKiiiH  I  diflutt  jm  ;  Lovd  Bhaa^  llara8e»Aat 

1TO  shidl  neefc  i^gu:  neaavhile^  be  aanred  that  I  hare  set  &n- 
garded  the  words  of  my  royal  father  ;  and  yon,  Loid  BickBMnd» 
aoeompasy  yoar  griiadffithffr>  if  I  ■asTflVn  aal^  yoa  faasna  to^y 
eihifaiied  the  first  vktaea  of  a  manly  ehacaete^— cawr^lpB  and  na- 
teation.  Take  ap  yaar  swocd:  yoa  hae«r  heliar  tfian  t»  osa  It  ift 
ihepahieeof  the  kii«.  My  lord  MaiqoHV  wa  vili  aBanr  mt  8»ta 
to  att^d  the  Sari  of  Briat«ir  no*  only  ea*  of  lilia  palaaa»  ho*  daa 
to  his  own  eastk." 

The  prince  bowed  proudly,  aad  ppefftiaii  the  paety  to  the  ^raat 
baD,  where  he  detoiscd  the  MOurqaSa  to  aagr  a  few  word%  haring 
bade  farewell  ta  the  dak^  vl»  haatened  witk  las  iftin(faat»  ta  his 
own  residence. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  DachflBS  of  Notting has  was  nitiiig  1^  Iha  aide  of  a  Lngjofc 
and  Rowing  fire»  aoedititf  ing^  on  &e  vadaaa  aeGHr|MBee&  whick  had 
lately  takM  place  in  her  faiaUy»  whe&  te  Earl  of  BckieL  entered 
the  loom,  and  laying  hia  hand  on  las  dma^nker^  AovMex^  arenaed 
her  from  her  reverie.  The  BieeAiag  was  a  sarrowM  oba:  aad 
the  earl  hastened  to  re&nra  her  viad  by  lalatiag  whal  had  panfied, 

<*  I  haare  paxted  far  ayer  fron^  m^  kio|^  ▲nb^k,"  aaidfacw  after 
baTHigtQfcihepaaL 

••Aiidthepikieer  asi^  the  dadiaM 

^Ciod  paal  that  hia  dialkgaiahed  qaalitifls  aii^f  be  eaUed  into 
eetiaD»  and  thaa  ha  wiB  be  a  blessiag  to  bla  ooniitry  ;,  hot  I  shall 
not  find  in  him  a  friend.  Let  ns  quit  this  melancholy  subject*  I 
:  lam  aoncthiiig^  te  td^  whack  will  give  yon  pkaanro.    Anna  Daise  t 
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BAfflb  duioa^iiie^  joar  blessiog.     Ske  became  the  wife  of  your  sob 
on  the  same  daj  that  I  quitted  Loadoo." 

^'  I  have  kng  locdoid  forward  to  the  marriage  of  m j  son^"  said 
the  ifaicheiB  3  *'  by  bia  tmioii  with  Anna  Dors&t,  be  will  aoataln  the 
honour  of  his  family.     I  rejoice  to  hear  that  my  wishes  are  ac-    / 
cmfilishfid.'' 

^  I  am  mnch  pleased  with  my  grandson,"  replied  Lord  Bristol ; 
"  aad  abaH  be  glad  to  see  bim  h^e.  They  will  soon  leare  Lond(»i 
for  Godvray  Castle,  and  Olonia  Dorset  wUI  accoBLpany  them/' 

*^  Aad  Bichmend/'  asked  the  dochesi  ;  "  may  I  not  expect  bim 
also  2'- 

'^l^chmond/'  answered  the  earV  "  ^^ars  to  have  other  boal- 
nesB  to  int^resi  ym,  aad  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  be 
ocmsidcred  tiimself  pledged,  even  before  my  affiurs  claimed  hia 
attention.  He  sends  his  respectful  greeting,  and  desires  me  to  tell 
yon  that  Lord  Membroke  has  suddenly  appeared  at  court,  and  no6 
only  assured  both  himself  and  Lord  Ormond  that  the  Lady  Melville 
was  no  longer  in  his  hands,  but  evinced  so  much  vexation  and 
annoyance  that  they  concluded  his  scheme  had  been  frustrated. 
Richmond  added,  that  he  bad  received  some  intelligence  of  her  from 
an  unknown  person,  and  that  he  would  not  rest  until  he  could  bring 
yon  good  news  of  ber." 

^*My  Btm,^  said  the  dndiess,  ooldly»  ^  might,  I  tliink^  bsve 
waited  until  I  commanded  bim  to  seek  the  lady.  I  am  both  asto* 
nkhed  and  displeaaed  at  bis  renewed  interferenee  in  this  affair." 

<«Mydiild^'*  said  Lord  Bristol  intermpting  her,  "we  must  n<^ 
fmrget  that  a  time  k  ouung  when  our  cbildreft  will  tbukk  themselves 
ladepcBdiai  d  m.  This  moist  bappen  when  the  heart  becomes 
tovebed  b^  Hkt  most  powerf ol  feeling  In  mdm» — ^wken  love  first 
gaisa  aa  SMtranee  into  tkeir  thoi^tSb'' 

«^Good  God^"  exdahned  the  dochess,  "  Itnu^  my  dear  Mier, 
tiuift  yon  lb  not  alkde  to  Biekmoiid  in  tbese  words.  No;  ya« 
snrely  do  not  mean  that  this  time  with  him  has  yet  arrived." 

*^  What  afanrma  yom  Arabdla  ?  It  la  impoSMble  that  Bichmoad 
sbonld  anke  an  nawortky  cbeiee.  Melville  it  an  old  name,  and  ba 
rdkanoA  sm  to  yon  lur  a  testimoziy  of  her  talents  and  her  virtaes* 
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Bobert  also  speaks  with  rapture  of  her«  and  incites  'his  brotlier  U^ 
activity.     Is  not  this  all  a  high  compliment  to  her  worth  ?" 

**  Say  no  more,  my  dear  father,"  said  the  dachess  with  a 
trembling  voice ;  "  but  tell  me  whether  you  really  think  that  Rich- 
mond loves  her  ?" 

**  Richmond  is  delicate  in  making  known  his  feelings,  but  still  I 
think  he  loves  the  lady;  and  Robert  has  confiimed  my  opinion. 
But  what  disturbs  you  so  much,  my  child  ?  Why  does  the  m(»thn 
of  this  young  gui  affect  yon  ?" 

The  duchess  rose  as  her  father  uttered  these  last  words,  for  she 
could  not  bear  that  he  should  bo  a  witness  of  her  misery ;  but  a 
train  of  anxious  thoughts  crowded  upon  her  mind,  and  she  could  only 
utter  a  request  for  repose.  Lord  Bristol  immediately  yielded  his 
assent,  and  after  bidding  her  farewell,  retured  to  his  own  apartment. 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

We  will  now  return  to  Lord  Richmond,  who,  dui'ing  his  residenco 
in  London,  had  been  occupied  with  public  afiBEiurs,  in  the  hope  of 
bearing  some  intelligence  of  our  unfortunate  heroine. 

As  he  returned  one  evening  to  his  brother's  house,  after  leaving 
the  palace,  a  servant  informed  him  that  a  stranger,  who  refused  to 
mention  his  name,  waited  to  see  him.  Richmond  immediately  re* 
paured  to  his  room,  and  found  there  ft  gentleman,  who,  from  his  dignified 
maimer,  and  also  from  his  dress,  he  judged  to  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
Protestant  church.  The  gentle  gravity  of  his  face,  and  the4)eaceM 
expression  of  his  eye,  rivetted  Richmond's  attention,  and  he  conducted 
liim  immediately  into  his  cabinet,  and  invited  him  tomako  known 
his  communications. 

^'  I  know  not,  my  lord,  whether  to  call  the  business  whicSi  brings 
me  hither  my  own  or  that  of  a  stranger  :  however,  I  am  boond  to> 
use  all  my  power  in  its  execution.    My  name  Is  BrixtoD,  and  ia^ 
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perhats,  not  unknown  to  70a  in  reference  to  a  yonng  ladj  whom 
jour  gracious  family  have  protected." 

**  Brixton  I"  cried  Bichmond,  with  joyful  surprise  ;  "  you  are, 
ithen,  that  excellent  Scotch  clergyman  to  whom  Lady  Melville 
r^erred  us  for  an  explanation  of  her  cu*cumstances  ?" 

"  The  same,  my  lord.  Through  an  unfortunate  concurrence  of 
events,  and  owing  to  my  long  absence  in  Ireland,  I  have  been  pre- 
vented from  fulfilling  that  holy  duty  to  her,  which  was  rendered 
doubly  necessary  by  her  situation.  I  did  not  receive  your  lettera 
until  my  return  to  Edinburgh ;  for  such  was  the  uncertainty  of  my 
movements,  that  they  could  not  be  sent  a^er  me  ;  and  immediately 
upon  my  anrival  I  betook  myself  to  Godway  Castle." 

He  was  silent^  and  appeared  slightly  embarrassed ;  but  soon  re- 
covering he  continued. 

*^  I  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with  the  duchess  herself,  and 
from  her  I  learned  that  this  unfortunate  lady  had  taken  a  step  whkh 
was  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  which  may  lead  her  i^to  great 
danger,  unless  some  efforts  be  made  to  prevent  it.  There  was  .  a 
time  when  all  the  power  and  consequence  of  the  illustrious  family  of 
Nottingham  would  have  been  put  in  requisition  to  accomplish  this.  I 
do  not  reproach  tbe  duchess  for  her  refusal  to  assist  me.  I  myself 
could  not  communicate  to  her  all  I  know  about  the  lady ;  for  I  am  re- 
strained, by  promises  which  I  have  made,  from  revealing  her  situation^ 
I  am,  therefore,  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  sympathy  which  you  perhaps 
may  feel  for  her,  and  i;ipon  a  confidence  and  trust  which  will  be 
reposed  in  me  in  consideration  of  my  sacred  calling.  Women  are 
justified  in  exercising  great  foresight ;  and  the  affairs  of  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  are,  I  am  aware,  quite  sufficient  to  lay  daun  to  the  duchess's 
undivided  attention.  I  have  therefore  received  very  little!  ntelligence 
respecting  the  young  lady's  unhappy  situation.  I  am  myself  obliged 
to  seek  information,  and  was  resolved  to  lose  no  dme  in  undertaking 
a  journey  to  London,  which  was  necessary  in  order  to  procure  tho 
assistance  I  need.  But  tho  aspect  of  affau'S  is  quite  changed.  I 
cannot  reach  those  who  I  know  have  the  power  to  help  me,  and 
my  movements  are  watched  and  defeated  by  some  secret  agency.  I 
liaye  even  reason  to  believe  that  my  personal  safety  is  endangered.^ 
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«  Sir,'*  eriad  Ridmwiid,  whate  keftrt  was  4nwa  fowaidB  tf^ 
man,  who  had  apparently  met  inA  •»  friemUj  reoqrtiott  aft  Gaiw^ 
Cftrtle»  and  coraderiig  it  a  Matter  af  tiw  kigbesi  imperfaaco  to 
show  ham  fmntac—^  Sir,  reewre  tka  prot«eli<»  wIMi  Om  hmm 
and  the  name  of  IfottiagkaM  can  giva^  Mjr  hrolbev*  "wko  hm  m»^ 
caedeil  to  his  fiitbor^a  tHto^  beait  it  wiAao  Ims  Iomu  ti^M  did  Ma 
departed  nra/' 

The  cfergynaa  bowed  aeeeptsaee  ef  In  bnapitiitity,  aad  c«^ 
tined: 

*'  I  eanaot  hot  ooiiftaa  tbat  jroor  oflbr  baa  anticipated  s  reqvait 
wUdi  I  raigbt  bare  nade  wldi  aeevi^,  aa  1  wiM  ei|ilaui  tfr  jw.* 
He  smiled;  bat  ianMdjalel;^  asaaiaing  bia  weatcd  gfavitf,  aad 
drawing  forth  a  sheet  0^  pqrar,  baadded*  "« I  abeold  Bot  bave  bad 
courage  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  family  of  Mettlaj^baM^  bad 
net  a  peraon  nakamni  to  me,  b«t  wbe  aeeaaa  s  watt-wbAer,  bialed 
to  laa  the  daof^  ef  my  witwaliMi,  aad  peiitad  oat  wf  iftj^  Die 
J  fat  kmcm  tiiia  baadwritag  P* 

BidbmMMl  took  tba  pqwr,  npoa  wbicb,  tbeogb  wf  bitoijeUl/ 
spdt.  waa  writleB— •«  Yonr  pefioMl  freedsm  is  tbmtoMd.  Seek 
the  pabce  of  tba  Dnbe  of  IfiiHiiigbaBi  Lead 
piQieet  yon. 

^'Stmiger  eriedBicbMnd:  ^'wbaeaBitbatbati 
safrtj*    Haveyoaai^eo^cGtarca?" 

<<  I  eanaot  at  tiiia  Bomeat  g«8%  agr  bad.  So 
mnexpeeted  baa  oecorred  darii^  my  abseaei,.  that  I  cannot  diseoTcr 
to  what-extent  cirraaiitances^  hitherto  wiayped  ia  jMpeaeinUe 
darkaeas,  but  whaik  invefare  the  fiuke  of  Ladyr  Maiy^  bava  heeean 
laowB  to  otbere." 

'' And  do  thoie  cifcnaataaacs  niar  eaubnively  to  te  joaag  ladf 
whom  yoa  call  year  pnpii  ?^ 

'' Sbewas,  i^totbebombkaMaaeatwbidliaqpantad  berfreaialL 
her  firioBda^  tke  olsact  ef  the  teaderait  leva  and  sidifiiUide.  of  te 
proudest  bopes,  aad  of  ihe  happiest  e]q)eetatieBs;  and  aU  wbo  1 
het  felt  tbeaweltea  iaq^Ucd,  both  fay  lore  aad  daty*  ta 
tbemaelTea  to  bar.  Akai  lam  at  tlna  moaaaat  aeadj  ika  oafy  oaa 
left  to  her.    There  is^  boweter,  one  lhduitg»  who  is  daatiBed  by  GaA 


aaB  hf  fig}^  to  becxnie  her  pretector;  and  to  leach  &is  <ne  is  mj 

^*  You  mean  the  Iad/«  wm^  iphcm  ^nm  hsre  acNq^t  is  wn,  aad 
^  whom  she  nnMsiiq^y  longs  ?  Ssj^  hasre  jPiRt  dlsconPCKd  him  ? 
Does  he]tT»  hei«>?  mmI  e«i  i»e  jm  wiih  fain  m  a  smc^  fiir  her?'* 

"  I  hamai^  math^  my  Im^  tiui  i  «m  boI  aUe  to  mefife  jrwur  aoaL 
wHb  the  eonfidBBfle  whu^  I  dnoM  wish  ;  fail  I  hnd  befctar  saj,  afe 
the  conneiieeiMftlf  «f  ow  mpwiBtfcc^  Ifaii  I  oflBol  SBflnrer  a&f 
qpiestioiis  wM«li  ^K^ee  ^  obligatiag  I  an  «d^.  if  yoft  eaa 
resolTe  to  frasi  tomt,  wa  can  aailt  hi  andQavmuiag  t»  sare  hor ; 
and  let  ^  ^viif  af  mj  afiea  ba  to  jim  &  amett^thal  yoa  viS 
net  dedicato  y&mr  Hkfta  to  aoa  igaol^  vadertalmig*  aoid  thai'  yos 
w31  nnite  yourself  with  none  that  are  unworthy." 

"  Eboq^,  sir  ;  I  honanr  year  sesarvc^  and  calj  desiie  OMtfidence 
i»  sa  far  as  it  meot^  wilb  yaar  <lBt]r*  Bft  oat  imiglaa  thai  we 
qmcklf  kst  a^ef  Aekdf.  Bur  pafii  k  ttaakad  ^.  oa^  whoa 
we  naj  tnirti.  She  iabwwB  to  InTB  baoa  s^panto^froaa  Lord 
MMftbroke^  ani  Ml  b^nd  at  acaatfe  m HwrthaMipteBfthha^  white  he 
oofltiBmei  Ms  jaiBPB^  to  LoDdon^  whore  hft  waa  CBfoctei  hj  hia  finend 
«e  Dake  af  Mdo^^iy  fab  asM  beii«  oa  theliBlaf  eavalim  wh^ 
were  to  aflcciBpBay  tie  daiaB  to  Fraaea  Mj  servanl  pmnmed 
lord  Membi^cv  aaifi  ha  hod  gotttoo  far  fimi  the  lad/a  abode  to 
fesveanjeiTaetolioiiof  hkieftasm  tJUUhnw  It  ia  eaiftaift  thai  her 
pmenee  »  oooeealad  wtti  the  graatoaf  cave  ;  i^aa  b^  fiMrraml 
feoBdit  laapoflBiMev  m  i8lBnBii«  fimatha  panmk  of  the  earl,  to 
ascetftawi  whetitor  sha^ w«re aim  sithaGaatle»  amcih  less  to  see  her 
Moiself.  FamiljaihnahGgBdiaa  torcaumaimLaadoa^or  IshoBid 
have  haetoaed  to  Mknr  ifae  tiadk  we  had  ^aeo^red ;  and  it  satis- 
fied me  a  fiUte  to  kaoar  thai  aha  waa  at^  kBfper  in  Lard  Membrofce's 
btfjpag,  ^OiBBgh  1  hcfiavft  ha  has  stSL  soatothu^f^  to  d»  in  the 
flEMtter,  niKa  tilta  ashiiiBan  to  whoBa  thai  eastle  bekag^  is  a  friend 
tf  fee  DiAie  of  Rariratf^iB  '* 

''Of  the  Bake  ef  Ba^togham ^  cried  Master  BrLLtos,  with 
miMe  sarprise*  ''WfaaC^  doaa  tito  daka  kaew  anjtbiBg  <^  the 
hMJ^?  i>»  yea  lAaok^  Bifkkrd,.tito* Lord MaBikrokeaetedaa^ 
agent?" 
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-  '^  I  cannot  say,"  answered  Rlcbmond.  <'  1  impnte  all  rather  to 
the  foolish  love  of  Membroke,  with  which  he  persecated  the  ladj^ 
though  at  first  mnch  against  her  approbation." 

"  At  first  ?"  answered  Brixton.  «<  Da  not  doubt  her.  Your 
words  imply  that  she  did  not  afterwards  reject  his  folly,  as  you 
rightly  call  it.  Best  assured  that  she  was  led  to  this  step  by  some 
other  reasons.  I  know  her  well — ^too  well  not  to  be  convinced  that 
urgent  motiyes  must  have  induced  her  to  do  so  hateful  a  thing." 

<*  Sir/'  cried  Richmond,  agitated,  '^you  have  great  confidence  in 
her.  Do  you  not  forget  her  youth,  and  her  passionate  nature  ? 
This  peculiar  beauty  of  soul  is  destructive  to  a  woman,  leading  her 
to  overstep  those  bounds  which  she  caimot  even  contemplate  without 
being  in  danger." 

"  I  respect  the  noble  feelings  yon  entertain  concerning  womanly 
honour,  and  quite  share  your  views  ;  but  Lady  Mary  discovers  the 
most  beauti^  union  of  childlike  innocence,  abd  a  strimg  conception 
of  right  ana  wrong.  She  has,  considering  her  youth,  great  inde- 
pendence of  character,  which  can  only  be  aocounted  for  by  those 
acquainted  with  the  guides  of  her  early  years,  and  the  aim  of  her 
education.  It  is  true,  my  htdf  she  does  not  belong  to  that  portion 
of  her  sex,  who,  from  a  purity  of  soul,  iiwtmctively  guard  them- 
selves, aud  thus  remains  beautiful  objects,  worthy  of  and  com- 
manding reverence.  But  Lady  Mary  has  been  purposely  awakened 
to  consciousness  :  she  has  learnt  to  separate  what  is  truly  pure  be- 
fore God,  from  the  empty  forms  nn^r  which  weaker  souls  secure 
their  claims  to  respect,  and  the  purer  and  higher  f e^ings  of  man  lie 
consciously  oppressed  by  the  ban  of  tyrannical  power.  She  stands, 
with  self-devotion  and  self-denial,  before  the  throne  of  a  great  ideal, 
which,  pure  and  continually  nnattainable,  keeps  her  humble  before 
God,  and  renders  her  cold  to  any  remonstrances  of  man  arising 
fr'om  another  source.  She  is,  therefore,  wanner  and  more  pliable  to 
the  great  bond  which  nature  has  knit  among  mankind  ;  she  is  full 
of  reverence  for  social  duties,  which  supply  the  place  of  affection. 
She  is  all  this,  and  possesses  likewise  a  ddicacy  and  consdousnesa 
which  of  necessity  make  her  aj^ar,  acoosding  to  the  common  bup- 
position,  devoid  of  discretion." 
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Richmond's  eyes  rested  on  the  ground  during  the  old  man's  speech. 
He  remenabered  the  ideal  of  his  heart,  and.  wished  to  examine 
whether  it  agreed  with  the  description  he  had  just  heard.  But  he 
could  not  satisfy  himself  on  this  point :  the  images  crowded  one 
upon  another,  antil  at  last  he  felt  that  his  reverie  had  been  indulged 
in  sufficiently.  With  an  agreealde  mien  he  therefore  haisten^d  to 
break  the  silenee* 

^^  It  does  not  in  ainy  way  become  me,  sir,  to  raise  a  doubt  on  your 
words,  which  are  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  lady  herself ; 
and  to  retain  mistrust  would  be  the  more  dishonom*able,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  afflicting  additions  to  her  unhappy  position. 
Once  more  receive  the  assurance  that  I  am  ready  to  act  with  you, 
and  I  hope  that  in  a  few  days  my  affairs  will  be  so  arranged,  as  to 
enable  me  to  follow  the  traces  of  the  lady.  Continue,  then,  sir,  to 
forward  this  affair,  to  which  you  may  prove  so  useful.  Your 
arrival  has  removed  one  obstacle,  the  presence  of  which  I  felt  con- 
tinually. The  lady  will  trust  you,  and  follow  you  willingly,  if  we 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  her  ;  which  consent  we  could  hardly 
hope,  for  it  was  refused  us  once,  when  the  conviction  of  Membroke's 
evil  purpose  had  not  struck  her.  Be  cautious^  and  do  not  quit  the 
protection  of  this  house  until  our  departure.  We  know  not  what 
may  be  the  intentions  of  the  unknown  person  who  has  warned  you, 
but  be  assured  that  he  has  not  erred  in  sending  you  here." 

Lord  Bicbmohd  now  gave  orders  that  some  rooms  adjoining  his 
own  should  be  prepared  for  his  guest,  and  despatching  a  trusty 
servant  to  the  iim  for  his  luggage,  would  not  permit  him  to  leave 
the  house. 

The  following  day  was  employed  in  making  the  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  young  duke,  who  was  introduced  to  Brixton, 
and  who,  joined  by  Lord  Ormond,  assisted  in  forming  their  plans. 
The  feelings  of  these  men,  beyond  all  doubt,  inclined  them  to 
promise  Brixton  their  whde  support ;  and  he  inwardly  resolved  to 
use  every  means  to  rescue  the  lady  from  her  false  protectors,  since 
he  found  he  had  made  one  great  step  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  that  object,  and  since  he  could  not  help  thinking  the  waniing  he 
liad  received  was  not  unfounded. 
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The  aj^podtioD  which  he  had  met  widi  mpgtued  to  him  to 
proceed  finom  some  diecoveiy  oonoeniiiig  ti»  yoang  iadj,  and  he 
ocmld  aot  bat  connect  her  dis^peanaoe  witii  hb  ewa  p^aecnliQii ; 
althon^  it  seemed  to  him  in  the  highest  degree  improbeUe  that  this 
Eifaoald  flprivg  fiwn  the  Dake  of  Bncknighainy  whom  it  was  im* 
posflitle  fcr  him  to  oonslder  s&  aoeeseoiT. 

To  take  any  step  with  the  doke,  appeared  to  him  %  haiardon 
nndertaking,  shioe,  by  rossiog  his  attestion,  there  w«s  danger  of 
discoTering  to  him  a  secret  hhinrto  sacredly  preserrod.  He  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  fost  thi«g  shoiAd  be  to  set  her  at  liberty,  tad 
to  leave  the  rest  to  <ime  and  fortune.  Hie  waited,  in  the  doseat 
retirement,  fer  Ihe  period  when  his  yomig  protector  shonM  be  able 
to  devote  himself  to  the  badness;  for  Rtchmood  wms  at  present 
occupied  widi  the  affairs  o(  the  Nettm^iam  fiunily.  On  the  day  €i 
his  brother's  marriage,  Ridmiond  accompanied  in  grandfather,  the 
venerable  Eari  of  Bristol,  with  a  pnnoely  retinse,  to  the  boundary 
of  his  paternal  posseseioBS,  and  then  hastened  back  to  ^ace  lumaelf 
nnder  Brixton's  oomiiaiid. 

ffis  first  step  was  to  seek  Lord  Memhroke,  who  was  to  depart; 
for  France  in  a  few  hours,  as  the  JhkB  of  BnekinghaB,  to  whose 
snite  he  belonged,  was  not  aliowied  any  furthnr  delay.  He  fimnd 
this  vain  and  worldly  man  eo  smrronaded  by  taihirs»  jewelien^ 
embroiderers,  and  tradespeople  of  eveiy  doiciTplion,  that  he 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  everytlraig  else,  and  aduBd  Richmond  to 
be  present  at  the  lesson  a  French  dandng-master  was  abost  to  give 
him  in  the  dances  now  in  vogne  at  the  court  of  Faaria. 

*'  I  think,  my  lord,"  said  Richmond,  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, **  it  cannot  escape  yon  that  I  have  not  ^entered  ytnr  boose  to 
partake  in  year  amusements,  hot  that  there  are  gmyer  matters 
between  ns,  which  must  be  discnssed  before  I  can  permit  yon  to 
mdnlge  yonrself  in  this  manner.'* 

*<  Right,"  cried  Membroice,  with  astonialmient,  for  at  tiiis  moment 
the  modve  of  Richmond's  visit  stmck  him.  **  We  innre  had  a  little 
dispute,"  added  he  laughing,  *"  about  a  sly  little  lady,  wikom  I  in- 
veigled from  under  your  care." 

Richmond's  spirit  was  aroused  by  the  contemptibfe  manner  in 
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wWA  iko  moA  mmtkfUbH  tliat  be«itif«l  creiAiir^  ererj  wi^don 
against  whom  he  had  diqidled  from  his  nemiL 

<<  I  am  not  aecnstomed,  mj  lerd/*  said  he,  impaliiendj  adyanc- 
mg  towards  him,  «*  to  &eii9B  smh  affaira  i&  Hie  presence  of  ^)ob. 
Take  me  to  yoor  cabnet'' 

"  Willinglj,'*  replied  Memhroke,  his  good  temper  giving  way; 
^  williaglT.  Yon  company  of  fools  collected  here — ^yon,  my  amiable 
oompanionSy  amuse  yoarsdipss  whilst  I  chase  a  poor  bat  whidi  has 
flown  into  my  cabinet  daring  the  night.  If  you  wish  to  assist  me, 
my  lord,"  said  he,  toraiag  to  ^chmead,  "  st^  in  here.'' 

Richmond  with  prowl  eagerness  entered  the  cabinet,  fbllowed  by 
Membroke;  hot  thn  apartment,  like  the  other,  bore  marks  of  fbUy, 
and  thongh  no  living,  still  there  were  lifeless  objects,  which  ap- 
peared to  oppose  every  grwver  purpose  ia  existence 

^'  Let  me  staad*''  eaid  Bkhmmid,  as  tiie  esri  invited  him  to  tsl:e 
a  seat  on  a  oeoeh,  whfch  was  oowed  with  aH  sprts  of  articles;  **  I 
shall  soon  have  ended  what  f  have  so  say.  Tell  »e  whedier  yon 
wUl  repair  to  the  £uBtiyaf  Not^gham^  who  speak  through  me,  the 
affiront  which  yom  have  pat  apoA  them,  by  enticiiig  fiom  Ijieir  cbde 
a  yoong  and  iireproachdde  girl — ^tell  me  whether  yon  will  repair 
^  msnlt  byiolbrmiiig  me  why  yon  enticed  her  away»  and  whither 
yon  carried  her*H)r  s^if  yon  preftr  to  crosa  cworda  with  me  at 
any  hoar  yott  please?* 

"  Tmty,"  cried  Meadiroke,  who  with  ail  his  fudts  had  die 
bravery  of  a  cavalier,  ^  at  any  price  I  will  choose  die  latter,  fer 
die  sske  of  die  pfeaanre  of  knowing  yosr  swccd." 

**  Well»  dmn,  yoa  shall  make  die  acqnamtaBOsahip,''  aaswered 
Bichmond ;  ^^  it  is  not  too  yomig  to  detod  the  cause  of  inncemoe, 
and,  quite  nnpoQnted,  iias  never  heea  draws  to  defind  any  crime  of 
its  possessor/' 

*'  This  is  h^cnd  all  doabt,  my  dear  loxd,"  said  Membroke, 
tfooieally:  '<  the  lilottin^iams  are  all  heroes  <tf  virtM.  Yoa  have 
all,  I  believe^  been  edocated  by  your  atrict  xnadier,  who,  it  is  said, 
pniedsed  her  method  of  iaatroetion  on  yon:  father  before  she  at- 
tempted it  on  yoa*" 

"  Speak  not  thns  of  my  mother !"  cried  Bichmond,  v^emeady : 
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'  her  exalted  character  and  virtnes  are  aboy^  your  comprehension, 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  hear  you  mention  them." 

"  Truly/'  interrupted  Membroke,  recoiling,  "  you  have  cut  the 
thread  of  our  conversation.  What  do  you  wish  I  should  speak 
of,  if  not  of  your  beloved  relations  ?  I  thought  I  had  gratified 
you. 

"  We  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord/'  answered  Richmond 
coldly;  "  what  we  intend  can  be  arranged  in  a  few  words.  Where 
shall  we  meet?" 

"  Even  so/'  said  Membroke,  his  face  suddenly  becoming  thought- 
ful; "  that  is  a  bad  afiair.  How  shall  I  find  time?  The  duke 
sets  out  this  evening,  and  I  have  much  to  do  before  then.  You  really 
embarrass  me." 

"  Is  that  the  language  of  a  man  of  honour,  or  do  you  intend  to 
af&ont  me  by  your  evasion  of  my  demand?  You  can  find  time :  let 
it  be  the  present  moment,  and  let  this  floor  be  our  field  of  battle." 

'*  Hold !  hold  r  cried  Membroke,  "  we  must  not  begin  by  doubt- 
ing each  other's  bravery.  Every  nobleman  has  as  much  courage  as 
is  necessary,  without  troubling  himself  about  a  few  ounces  of  blood. 
I  intended  no  affront  to  you  ;  for,"  added  he,  "  I  respect  all  who 
bear  your  name,  or  who  belong  to  your  illustrious  house,  on  account 
of  its  spotless  honour.  But  you  must  not  expect  us  merry  children 
of  the  world  to  act  up  to  your  scale  of  morality :  we  have  other 
views  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  therefore  do  not  regard  a 
common  love  adventure  as  an  affair  of  honour/' 

Bichmond  struggled  with  emoti<m :  he  could  not  endure  that  the 
important  business  which  had  bronght  him  hither  should  be  men 
tioned  in  this   careless  way,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  love  had 
really  instigated  the  whole  affair.     Turning  aside  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  he  replied,  in  a  voice  betraying  both  anger  and  grief, 

"  There  can  be  no  dispute  between  us  about  things  on  which  we 
differ  so  much,  that  our  opinions  can  never  agree.  Yet,  though 
your  words  lead  me  to  infer  that  some  connexion  exists  between 
yourself  and  Lady  Mary,  I  still  regard  your  conduct  as  insulting 
to  the  honour  of  our  spotless  house,  and  therefore  require  fiwa 
yott  the  only  satisfaction  which  you  can  give  me." 
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«Mjr  lord,''  inswered  M«lm>ke>  <'htd  I  twi^  I  would  not 
troable  mjmM  to  explain  the  matter  bj  means  of  words,  for,  like 
f^Uf  I  prefer  tbe  knguage  of  the  cword ;  but  I  will  be  prudent, 
and,  to  speak  honestly,  the  affair  for  which  you  require  my  blood  is 
beeoma  qnite  indifibnent  to  me.  I  faav«  long  since  forgotten  tbe 
pnidery  of  the  Iktie  fool :  she  is  not  worth  the  troable  of  fighting 
for. 

^  Well,"  said  ftichnxnd,  delighted  at  the  coocloding  part  of  the 
si»eech,  *'  I  am  not  like  a  child,  yrho  merely  desffes  to  try  hia 
weajpons  ;  bnt  I  nuut  request  "one  piece  of  information — where  did 
yea  leave  tbe  lady  ?" 

"  My  good  pleasure  does  not  extend  so  far  as  you  think,  my  lord. 
Bnt  now  be  quieC,  and  listen  to  me:  you  shall  know  all  that  can 
interest  ydn,  I  promise  yen*  But  do  not  look  so  like  a  caged  Hon : 
my  lile  is  not  safe  here  with  yon.'' 

Somewhat  ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  Richmond  seated  him* 
sdf,  rss<^y«d  to  listen  attentiTely,  and  not  to  interrnpt  the  earl's 
narratsoD. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  widi  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  Membroke  did  full  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the  lady  ; 
and.  without  naming  Buckingham,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  her  uncle  to  condoct  her  to  him.  He  related, 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  means  he  had  used  to  remove  her 
from  Burton,  but  as  he  omitted  to  mention  the  forged  letter,  he 
only  excited  Richmond's  astonishment  at  her  credulity.  He  like- 
wise considerably  altered  the  facts  respecting  her  being  at  Sir 
Fstrick's  eaade;  whilst  her  flight  fron  thenee,  which  was  really 
a  mjBlary  to  fani,  he  repffeaentod  aeoorcBng  to  the  trndi. 

Bichaond,  delisted  at  findaig  that  his  fe*8t  suspicions  were 
envNieoui*  was  noiur  disiposed  to  regard  te  affiur  in  ^e  most  favour- 
able li|^  He  baiiemd  all  dMit  Memtroke  told  him,  because  lie 
bad  ooMjplitelf  provad  the  iBoooenee  e€  Hie  young  lady ;  and  tibe 
iflfnidenoe  whicb  sfaa  bad  exhibited  aeeorded  <mly  too  well  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  her  character. 

'^UfhtrA/'  said  he,  '^ I  am  «Mitont  wHh  your  explanation,  and 
lA.  av  Vsa.  KaM^Tai..  T.  9  C 
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•'  her  exalted  character  and  virtues  are  abov^  your  compreheosioiH 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  hear  you  mention  them." 

"  Truly/'  interrupted  Membroke,  recoiling,  "  you  have  cut  the 
thread  of  our  conversation.  What  do  you  wish  I  should  speak 
of,  if  not  of  your  beloved  relations  ?  I  thought  I  had  gratified 
you." 

^'  We  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord,"  answered  Richimoiid 
coldly;  "  what  we  intend  can  be  arranged  in  a  few  words.  Where 
shall  we  meet?'* 

"  Even  so,"  said  Membroke,  his  face  suddenly  becoming  thought- 
fnl;  ''  that  is  a  bad  affair.  How  shall  I  find  time?  The  duke 
sets  out  this  evening,  and  I  have  much  to  do  before  then.  You  really 
embarrass  me." 

"  Is  that  the  language  of  a  man  of  honour,  or  do  you  intend  to 
affiront  me  by  your  evasion  of  my  demand?  You  can  find  time :  let 
it  be  the  present  moment,  and  let  this  floor  be  our  field  of  battle.'' 

'^  Hold !  hold  r  cried  Membroke,  *^  we  must  not  begin  by  doubt- 
ing each  other's  bravery.  Every  nobleman  has  as  much  courage  as 
is  necessary,  without  ti*oubling  himself  about  a  few  ounces  of  blood. 
I  intended  no  affront  to  you  ;  for,"  added  he,  *'  I  respect  all  who 
bear  your  name,  or  who  belong  to  your  illustrious  house,  on  account 
of  its  spotless  honour.  But  you  must  not  expect  us  merry  children 
of  the  world  to  act  up  to  your  scale  of  morality :  we  have  other 
views  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  therefore  do  not  regard  a 
common  love  adventure  as  an  affair  of  honour.'' 

Bichmond  struggled  with  emoti<m :  he  could  not  endure  that  the 
important  business  which  had  brought  him  hither  should  be  men 
tioned  in  this   careless  way,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  love  had 
really  instigated  the  whole  affair.     Turning  aside  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  he  replied,  in  a  voice  betraying  both  anger  and  grief, 

^'  There  can  be  no  dispute  between  us  about  things  on  which  we 
differ  so  much,  that  our  opinions  can  never  agree.  Yet,  though 
your  words  lead  me  to  infer  that  some  connexion  exists  between 
yourself  and  Lady  Mary,  I  still  regard  your  conduct  as  insulting 
to  the  honour  of  our  spotless  house,  and  therefore  require  ftoft^ 
you  the  only  satisfaction  which  you  can  give  me." 
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«Mjr  lord/'  iaswered  M«lm^e»  ''hftd  I  I^bm,  I  would  not 
troable  mywiilif  to  explain  the  matter  bj  means  of  words,  for,  like 
j^vif  I  prefer  the  kngmge  of  the  8w<»'d ;  but  I  will  be  prudent^ 
andy  to  speak  honestly,  the  affair  for  whidi  yoa  require  my  blood  is 
beeome  qoile  iadifiexent  to  me.  I  faa?«  k»g  since  forgotten  the 
pnidery  of  the  Iktie  ibol:  she  is  not  worth  the  troable  of  fighting 
for. 

^  Well,''  said  ftichmoid,  delighted  at  the  coDckding  part  of  the 
Si»eech9  *'  I  am  not  like  a  child,  wiw  merely  desa-es  to  try  his 
wtoi^OQS  ;  bnt  I  must  request ^one  piece  of  iaf(xtnation — where  did 
70«  leave  tbe  lady  ?" 

^^  Mjgood  pleasure  does  not  extend  so  far  as  you  think,  my  lord. 
Bat  now  be  qoiet,  and  listen  to  me :  yon  shall  know  all  that  can 
interest  yOn,  I  promise  yon*  Bat  do  not  look  so  like  a  caged  Hon : 
my  lile  is  n^  safe  here  with  yon.'' 

Somewhat  ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  Richmond  seated  him- 
self res<^ved  to  listen  attentirdjy  and  not  to  interrnpt  the  earl's 
narratifiD. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  widi  whidi  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  Membroke  did  full  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the  lady  ; 
and.  without  naming  Buckingham,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  her  uncle  to  conduct  her  to  him.  He  related^ 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  means  he  had  used  to  remove  her 
from  Burton,  bnt  as  he  omitted  to  mention  tbe  forged  letter,  he 
only  excited  Richmond's  astonishment  at  her  credulity.  He  like- 
wise considerably  altered  the  facts  respecting  her  being  at  Sir 
Patrick's  easde;  whilst  her  flight  fron  tbenee,  which  wfts  really 
a  mystery  to  fani,  he  it^ffoaented  aeoording  to  the  trndi. 

Bichaond,  delisted  at  findaig  that  his  in*8t  suspicions  were 
erroneoni*  was  now  disiiosed  to  regard  te  affiur  in  ^e  most  favour- 
able HfjbL  Ho  baiiefod  all  liMtt  Memtroke  told  him,  because  he 
bfldcoBirii^elf  fro^md  the  imiMenee  of  Hie  yoong  lady ;  and  the 
iflfnidenoe  vhidi  slia  had  exhibited  aeeorded  <mij  too  well  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  her  character. 

'*UflmAt^  said  he,  '^I  am  oentont  with  yonr  explanation,  and 
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'  her  exalted  character  and  virtues  are  abov^  your  comprehensioii» 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  hear  yon  mention  them." 

"  Truly,"  interrupted  Membroke,  recoiling,  "  yon  have  cut  the 
thread  of  our  conversation.  What  do  yon  wish  I  should  speak 
of,  if  not  of  your  beloved  relations?  I  thought  I  had  gratified 
you." 

"  We  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord,"  answered  Richmond 
coldly;  "  what  we  intend  can  be  arranged  in  a  few  words.  Where 
shall  we  meet?" 

"  Even  so,"  said  Membroke,  his  face  suddenly  becoming  thought- 
ful; '^  that  is  a  bad  afifair.  How  shall  I  find  time?  The  duke 
sets  out  this  evening,  and  I  have  much  to  do  before  then.  You  really 
embarrass  me." 

^<  Is  that  the  language  of  a  man  of  honour,  or  do  you  intend  to 
affront  me  by  your  evasion  of  my  demand?  You  can  find  time :  let 
it  be  the  present  moment,  and  let  this  floor  be  our  field  of  battle.'' 

"  Hold !  hdd !"  cried  Membroke,  "  we  must  not  begin  by  doubt- 
ing each  other's  bravery.  Every  nobleman  has  as  much  courage  as 
is  necessary,  without  troubling  himself  about  a  few  ounces  of  blood. 
I  intended  no  affront  to  you  ;  for,''  added  he,  *'  I  respect  all  who 
bear  your  name,  or  who  belong  to  your  illustrious  house,  on  accoont 
of  its  spotless  honour.  But  you  must  not  expect  us  merry  children 
of  the  world  to  act  up  to  your  scale  of  morality :  we  have  other 
views  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  therefore  do  not  regard  a 
common  love  adventure  as  an  affair  of  honour." 

Bichmond  struggled  with  emotion :  he  could  not  endure  that  the 
important  business  which  had  brought  him  hither  should  be  men 
tioned  in  this   careless  way,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  love  had 
really  instigated  the  whole  affau*.     Turning  aside  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  he  replied,  in  a  voice  betraying  both  anger  and  grief, 

^*  There  can  be  no  dispute  between  us  about  things  on  which  we 
differ  so  much,  that  our  opinions  can  never  agree.  Yet,  thongh 
your  words  lead  me  to  infer  that  some  connexion  exists  between 
yourself  and  Lady  Mary,  I  still  regard  your  conduct  as  insnltm^ 
to  the  honour  of  our  spotless  house,  and  therefore  require  frona 
yott  the  only  satisfaction  which  you  can  give  me." 
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«Mjr  lord,''  inswered  M«bn>ke,  ''htd  I  tiiM,  I  would  not 
troable  mywHif  to  ezplmin  the  matter  bj  means  of  words,  for,  like 
jKtii^  I  prefer  tbe  knguige  of  the  eword ;  but  I  will  be  prudent, 
and,  to  speak  honestly,  the  affair  for  which  yoa  require  my  blood  is 
beeome  qsite  iadiffierent  to  me.  I  faav«  long  since  forgotten  the 
pnidery  t>f  the  Iktie  fool:  she  is  not  worth  the  troable  of  fighting 
for. 

^  Well,"  said  ftichmond,  delighted  at  the  concluding  part  of  the 
cqfieechy  "  I  am  not  like  a  diild,  yrho  merely  desffes  to  try  his 
weapons  ;  bnt  I  must  request  "one  piece  of  information — where  did 
yea  leave  tbe  lady  7" 

*^  Mjgood  pleasure  does  not  extend  so  far  as  you  think,  my  lord. 
Bat  now  be  qnieC,  and  listen  to  me :  yon  sb^dl  know  all  that  can 
interest  ydOy  IpmmiseyMu  But  do  not  look  so  like  a  caged  Hon: 
mj  lifo  is  not  safe  here  with  yon." 

Somewhat  ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  Bichmond  seated  him- 
srilf»  res<^ed  to  listen  attentively^  and  not  to  interrupt  the  earl's 
narration. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  widi  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  Membroke  did  full  justice  to  the  condnct  of  the  lady  ; 
and.  without  naming  Buckingham,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  her  uncle  to  conduct  her  to  him.  He  related, 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  means  he  had  used  to  remove  her 
from  Burton,  but  as  he  omitted  to  mention  the  forged  letter,  he 
only  excited  Richmond's  astonishment  at  her  credulity.  He  like- 
wise considerably  altered  the  facts  respecting  her  being  at  Sir 
Fatrick'a  eaade;  whilst  her  flight  from  tfaenee,  which  wfts  really 
a  mystery  to  faha,  he  repffeaenled  aeoorcBng  to  the  trudi. 

Bichmond,  deli^^btad  at  findmg  that  his  iirst  suspicions  were 
ernMiseui»  was  noiw  dis|ioeed  to  regard  te  affiur  in  ^e  most  favour- 
nhia  H^  Ho  haiierndall  Att  Memtroke  told  him,  because  he 
hfldcoBirii^elf  pro^md  the  innooenee  e€  Hie  young  lady ;  and  the 
i«9nidenoewhichsfafthadexhihitedneeotded<»i]y  too  wen  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  her  character. 

''UfhafrAt"  said  he,  '^I  na  eentont  with  yonr  explanation,  and 
Urn,  pa  Vstt.  t«M^-*Y«i..  T.  9  C 
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'  her  exalted  character  and  virtaes  are  abovd  yonr  eompreheDsion^ 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  hear  you  mention  them." 

"  Truly,"  interrupted  Membroke»  recoiling,  "  you  have  cut  the 
thread  of  our  conversation.  What  do  you  wish  I  should  speak 
of,  if  not  of  your  beloved  relations  ?      I  thought  I  had  gratified 

you. 

<<  We  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord,"  answered  Richmond 
coldly;  "  what  we  intend  can  be  arranged  in  a  few  words.  Where 
shall  we  meet?" 

"  Even  so,"  said  Membroke^  his  face  suddenly  becoming  thought- 
ful; "  that  is  a  bad  afiair.  How  shall  I  find  time?  The  duke 
sets  out  this  evening,  and  I  have  much  to  do  before  then.  You  really 
embarrass  me." 

"  Is  that  the  language  of  a  man  of  honour,  or  do  yon  intend  to 
affront  me  by  your  evasion  of  my  demand?  You  can  find  time  :  let 
it  be  the  present  moment,  and  let  this  floor  be  our  field  of  battle.'' 

**  Hold !  h<dd !"  cried  Membroke,  "  we  must  not  begin  by  doubt- 
ing each  other's  bravery.  Every  nobleman  has  as  much  courage  as 
is  necessary,  without  troubling  himself  about  a  few  ounces  of  blood. 
I  intended  no  affr<mt  to  you  ;  for,"  added  he,  *'  I  respect  all  who 
bear  your  name,  or  who  belong  to  your  illustrious  house,  on  accomit 
of  its  spotless  honour.  But  yon  must  not  expect  us  merry  children 
of  the  world  to  act  up  to  your  scale  of  morality :  we  have  other 
views  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  therefore  do  not  regard  a 
common  love  adventure  as  an  affair  of  honour." 

Eichmond  struggled  with  emotion :  he  could  not  endure  that  the 
important  bnsmess  which  had  brought  him  hither  should  be  men 
tioned  in  this   careless  way,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  love  had 
really  instigated  the  whole  affair.     Turning  aside  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  he  replied,  in  a  voice  betraying  both  anger  and  grief, 

'<  There  can  be  no  dispute  between  us  about  things  on  which  we 
differ  so  much,  that  our  opinions  can  never  agree.  Yet,  thongh 
your  words  lead  me  to  infer  that  some  connexion  exists  between 
yourself  and  Lady  Mary,  I  still  regard  your  conduct  as  insultm^ 
to  the  honour  of  our  spotless  house,  and  therefore  require  froaa 
yon  the  only  satisfaction  which  you  can  give  me." 
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«Mf  lorcl,^'  ttisfrered  Membroke*  ''had  I  1a»^  I  wotUd  not 
trottble  mjMlf  to  explain  the  matter  bj  means  of  words,  for,  like 
j^Uf  I  preftr  tbe  langoige  of  the  aword  $  but  I  will  be  pmdenty 
and,  to  speak  honestly,  the  affair  for  whidi  yoa  reqnipe  my  blood  is 
iMCome  qaUe  indiiiei^rat  to  me.  I  ha.ve  long  since  forgotten  the 
pradery  of  tin  Iktie  fool:  she  is  not  worth  the  tponble  of  fighting 
for. 

•"  WeU,"  aaid  ftkhmond,  delighted  ftt  the  coocloding  part  of  the 
speech^  *'  I  am  not  l^e  a  diild,  irho  merely  deskes  to  try  his 
w&KpaoB  ;  bnt  I  must  request  "one  pece  of  information — where  did 
yea  leave  the  lady  ?" 

''  Mjgood  pleasure  does  not  extend  so  far  as  yon  think,  my  lord. 
Bat  now  be  qonc,  and  listen  to  me :  yon  shall  know  all  that  can 
ialiereet  jOa^  I  promise  yon.  Bvi  do  aot  look  so  like  a  caged  Hon : 
Bij  ii£»  is  net  safe  here  with  yoa." 

Somewhat  ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  Richmond  seated  him- 
self, ies<^ed  to  listen  attentirelj,  and  not  to  interrnpt  the  earl's 
narratioD. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  thai  with  which  the  rea^r  is  already 
acquainted.  Membroke  did  fall  justice  to  the  condnct  of  the  lady  ; 
and.  without  naming  Buckingham,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  her  uncle  to  condnct  her  to  him.  He  related^ 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  means  he  had  used  to  remove  her 
from  Burton,  bnt  as  he  omitted  to  mention  the  forged  letter,  he 
only  excited  Richmond's  astonishment  at  her  credulity.  He  like- 
wise considerably  altered  the  facts  respecting  her  being  at  Sir 
Pelrick^  casde;  whilst  her  flight  from  thenee,  which  was  really 
a  mystery  to  hhB»  he  refcesented  aecording  to  &e  trwk. 

Richmond,  ^li^ted  at  fiadmg  that  his  first  suspicions  were 
emMmons»  was  now  dis|^oeed  to  regard  the  affiiir  in  the  most  favonr- 
iUe  UiJbL  fie  beliefed  all  dmt  Membroke  told  him,  because  he 
bfldoompletelfprovad  the  imooenee  of  Hie  young  lady ;  and  the 
Hapnidenoe  which  aim  ImdexUhited  neeerded  only  too  well  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  her  character. 

^*}if  Uftdt'  said  lie,  '^ I  am  eeatont  with  your  explanation,  and 
ba.  41V  9mu  ieif/*-ym..  T.  ^  C 
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'  her  exalted  character  and  virtues  are  abov^  your  compreheosion^ 
and  I  cannot  consent  to  hear  you  mention  them." 

"  Truly,"  interrupted  Membroke,  recoiling,  "  you  have  cut  the 
thread  of  our  conversation.  What  do  you  wish  I  should  speak 
of,  if  not  of  your  beloved  relations  ?      I  thought  I  had  gratified 

you. 

"  We  have  nothing  more  to  say,  my  lord,"  answered  Richmond 
coldly;  "  what  we  intend  can  be  arranged  in  a  few  words.  Where 
shall  we  meet?" 

**  Even  so,"  said  Membroke,  his  face  suddenly  becoming  thought- 
ful; "  that  is  a  bad  afiair.  How  shall  I  find  time?  The  duke 
sets  out  this  evening,  and  I  have  much  to  do  before  then.  You  really 
embarrass  me." 

*^  Is  that  the  language  of  a  man  of  honour,  or  do  yon  intend  to 
affront  me  by  your  evasion  of  my  demand?  You  can  find  time :  let 
it  be  the  pjresent  moment,  and  let  this  floor  be  our  field  of  battle.'* 

'<  Hold !  hold !"  cried  Membroke,  '^  we  must  not  begin  by  doubt- 
ing each  other's  bravery.  Every  nobleman  has  as  much  courage  as 
is  necessary,  without  ti'onbling  himself  about  a  few  ounces  of  blood. 
I  intended  no  affr<mt  to  you  ;  for,"  added  he,  *'  I  respect  all  who 
bear  your  name,  or  who  belong  to  your  illustrious  house,  on  account 
of  its  spotless  honour.  But  yon  must  not  expect  us  merry  children 
of  the  world  to  act  up  to  your  scale  of  morality :  we  have  other 
views  of  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  therefore  do  not  regard  a 
common  love  adventure  as  an  afiTair  of  honour." 

Eichmond  struggled  with  emotion :  he  could  not  endure  that  the 
important  business  which  had  brought  him  hither  should  be  men 
tioned  in  this   careless  way,  and  he  began  to  fear  that  love  had 
really  instigated  the  whole  affiur.     Turning  aside  to  conceal  his 
agitation,  he  replied,  in  a  voice  betraying  both  anger  and  grief, 

^<  There  can  be  no  dispute  between  us  about  things  on  which  we 
differ  so  much,  that  our  opinions  can  never  agree.  Yet,  thoagh 
your  words  lead  me  to  infer  that  some  connexion  exists  between 
yourself  and  Lady  Mary,  I  still  regard  your  conduct  as  insaltins 
to  the  honour  of  our  spotless  house,  and  therefore  require  frofOR 
yo*  the  only  satisfaction  which  you  can  give  me." 
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«Mf  lorcl,^'  ttisfrered  Membfoke»  ''had  I  la»^  I  wK)«ld  not 
trouble  mjMlf  to  expkm  the  matter  bj  means  of  words,  for,  like 
j^U)  I  preftr  tbe  langmge  of  tlie  sword  $  but  I  will  be  prudent^ 
and,  to  speak  honestly,  the  affair  for  whkli  yoa  reqoipe  my  blood  is 
beeome  qake  iadiiiei^rat  to  me.  I  ha^e  l(mg  BUkoe  f<H*gotten  the 
pmdery  of  tin  Iktie  fool:  she  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  fighting 
for. 

^  WeU,^  aaid  ftkhmond,  delighted  i^  the  conclttding  part  of  the 
speech,  ^'  I  am  not  like  a  child,  wtw  merely  dedres  to  try  his 
w&KpQOB  ;  bnt  I  most  raqoest^ne  piece  of  information — where  did 
70a  leave  the  lady  ?" 

*^  Mj^Dod  pifiasnre  does  not  extend  so  far  as  yon  think,  my  lord. 
Bat  DOW  be  q|ant»  and  listen  to  me :  yon  shall  know  all  that  can 
interest  yta,  I  promise  yMu  Bvi  do  aot  kok  so  like  a  caged  Hon : 
my  life  is  not  safe  here  with  yoa." 

Somewhat  ashamed  of  his  vehemence,  Bichmond  seated  him- 
aslfy  re8<^ed  to  listen  attendrelj,  and  not  to  iaterrnpt  the  earl's 
nmratioD. 

It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  with  which  the  reader  is  already 
acquainted.  Membroke  did  full  justice  to  the  conduct  of  the  lady  ; 
and.  without  naming  Buckingham,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
commissioned  by  her  uncle  to  condoct  her  to  him.  He  related^ 
with  tolerable  correctness,  the  means  he  had  used  to  remove  her 
from  Burton,  bnt  as  he  omitted  to  mention  the  forged  letter,  he 
only  excited  Richmond's  astonishment  at  her  credulity.  He  like- 
wise considerably  altered  the  facts  respecting  her  being  at  Sir 
Patrick's  casde;  whilst  her  flight  from  thaiee,  which  was  really 
a  mystery  to  hhn,  be  refveseafeed  aecording  to  the  truth. 

Bichmond,  ^li^ted  at  findmg  that  his  first  suspicions  were 
6mMmons»  was  noar  disfpoeed  to  regard  tlA  affitir  in  d)e  most  favour*- 
Mb  U|^  fie  baiiefnd  aU  Aat  Membroke  told  him,  because  he 
bndoomplatelfiiromd  tha  imooenee  of  Hie  young  lady ;  and  the 
HMpnideiioa  which  she  badexUhited  neeorded  only  too  well  with  the 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  her  character. 

«<My  tedy^  said  he,  '^I  am  lenient  with  your  explanation,  and 
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idll  act  accQrdiai^j.  But  ba  MBUied  tbat  yoa  fenuun  responaUe 
for  the  canfleqiiences  of  your  fimltjr  condnct ;  tad  if  what  joa  hare 
told  me  be  not  the  trath,  joa  mvut,  aflter  your  letnniy  find  time  to 
answer  what  I  shall  then  say  to  jon.** 

''  Oh,  certiunlj/'  said  Lord  ^iembroke,  reaoming  his  careless 
manner. .  "  I  cannot  have  a  more  agreeable  or  a  more  honourable 
prospect  on  my  return.** 

They  took  leave  of  one  another  politely  bat  cddly ;  and  we  mnst 
add,  that  Membroke  did  not  mention  this  conversation  to  Booking- 
ham.  He  knew  that  the  dnke  would*  not  approve  of  his  condnct^ 
for  his  hatred  towards  the  Nottinghams  was  so  violent,  that  if  once 
called  forth,  it  conld  not  easily  be  restrained;  and  perhaps  his 
love  of  mischief  also  led  the  earl  to  keep  the  interview  secret,  as  he 
could  not  resist  a  slight  feeling  of  joy  which  crossed  his  mind  at  the 
idea  of  the  Nottinghams  discovering  the  lady,  and  thus  thwarting 
the  duke's  plans. 

Lord  Richmond  hastened  meanwhile  to  acquaint  Brixton  with 
what  he  had  heard ;  and  having  arranged  then:  plan  of  action,  the 
two  gentlemen,  accompanied  by  some  trasty  servants,  set  out  for 
Sir  Patrick's  castle. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

We  must  now  conduct  our  readers  through  the  passages  and 
galleries  of  the  old  palace  at  Whitehall ;  and  passing  many  inviting 
portals,  we  stop  at  last  at  the  end  of  a  corridor,  where  a  low  door 
admits  us  into  a  gloomy  anteroom.  We  find  these  a  youth,  phunlj 
clad,  kneeling  before  the  turf  fire,  and  stirring  some  ingredients  ia, 
a  pan,  which,  to  judge  from  the  piece  of  linen  lying  on  the  table, 
and  the  smell  of  herbs  which  prevails^  is  intended  to  Ibnn  a  medi- 
cament for  some  sick  person. 

After  quickly  and  skilfully  spreading  the  warm  preparation  upon 
the  linen,  the  youth  steak  noiselessly  into  an  aij|oiaiag  iqpartment. 
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which,  from  its  loftiness,  size,  and  style  of  arehitectttre,  appears  to 
belong  to  the  better  part  of  the  palace.  Its  interior  arrangement 
presents  the  contrast  of  the  most  loxurioas  fomiture  intermingled 
with  the  most  ordinary  domestic  ntensils.  Everything  exhibits  the 
greatest  neglect.  A  deep  sigh  is  heard  to  proceed  from  a  conch  in 
the  comer  of  the  room,  on  which  lies  an  old  man,  pale,  and  wasted 
with  age  and  sickness,  to  whom  the  youth  has  jnst  carried  the 
plaster  he  had  been  preparing. 

^^Now,  nncle,  the  pain  will  abate,  and  yon  will  fall  asleep. 
When  you  awake,  you  will  feel  hungry  ;  and  if  the  sun  shine 
to-morrow,  I  can  lift  you  to  the  window-seat,  and  then  you  will  be 
quite  well." 

Notwithstanding  the  little  probability  of  the  realization  of  these 
hopes,  the  dull  eyes  of  the  invalid  gazed  for  a  moment  upon  the 
youth,  as  if  there  was  a  balm  in  his  words  that  alleviated  for  a 
moment  the  pain  which  he  endured.  Yet  like  most  aged  people^ 
unwilling' to  agree  with  the  youth's  prophecies,  he  shook  his  head, 
*  saying  in  a  reproachful  tone,  and  heaving  a  deep  sigh, 

**  Folly!  folly !  do  you  not  see  how  much  I  sulffer,  and  how  low 
I  am  brought?  Do  you  think  that  your  skill  will  restore  me,  Snd 
set  me  on  my  legs  again  in  a  few  hours  ?  Truly,  God  is  all-power- 
fn],*'  added  he,  almost  weeping,  ''  and  if  my  hour  is  not  come,  I 
shall  recover  :  but  perhaps — perhiq[>s,  I  may  never  rise  from  this, 
couch  again." 

**  Hush  !*'  cried  the  boy,  with  youthful  impatience  j  "  why 
should  you  die !  You  are  not  old,  and  have  as  good  medicine  as 
the  king  himself.  Your  brother,  Margaret's  father,  always  says 
that  man  can  bear  much,  and  you  must  have  patience.  I  will  give 
you  some  di'ops,  and  the  plaster  will  ease  the  pain  which  you 
feel-" 

This  really  appeared  to  be  the  case  ;  for  the  suffering  face  of  the 
old  man  became  more  tranquil,  exhaustion  followed  his  painful 
groaning,  and  he  soon  fell  asleep.  The  young  man  sat  still, 
watching  the  repose  which  by  degrees  stole  over  bis  uncle.  His 
youthful  face,  notwithstanding  the  cheerfulness  which  had  just 
illumined  it,  bore  traces  of  weariness,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  having 
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watered  lor  mmj  inghts  by  the  «ld  fl»ii'«  skk  Iwd.  JE&i  efet 
remaiaad  lor  Moe  time  fixed  <m  bit  clurge ;  bat  wkm  tiie  £■■* 
breaching  of  the  laTilid  flb»w«d  that  lie  ^ept»  dMf*>ecase  ^veMy* 
liie  heavy  eyeMda  dosed,  and  timnrmg  iamself  on  tikt  Am,  he  was 
soon  tmried  in  «  profeoBd  «lee]». 

The  stiHnem  whkh  reigned  ia  tfae  sick  duuDfear  ivaa  seea  iBtar- 
mpted.  Light  steps  w&^  heard  ia  the  antenioB,  aad  a  anft, 
wrapped  in  a  large  mantle,  appeared.  OaitiDg  m  haitj  aad  ic- 
qauung  glance  areand  the  room^  he  aeasted  himself  ia  a  chair  dose 
by  the  bed  of  the  isvalid,  ai  4iie  ftet  of  which  laj  Hm  yeirth,  a  a 
state  of  ^noonsckmsnesB.  The  Tishior's  fif«lj  £ttie  eyes  glaaoad 
from  one  sleeper  to  the  other :  he  examined  the  &ce  of  the  cid  atta 
ivith  the  atteflHoa  of  one  who  kaew  the  signs  of  deai^  aad  vidi  an 
expression  on  his  face  which  told  that  he  tiioi^ht  Ids  end  not  fir 
distant,  fie  regarded  the  youth,  on  1^  contrary,  iddi  a  look  of 
cmiosity  and  'eavy.  What  a  qineA  deep !  Thai  was  a  &&xif 
which  he  no  knger  com^eliended,  aad  whadi  reauaded  haa  of  his 
lost  happmes.  Was  sach  a  peaoefol life  tobeaooraed  ?  He  iMsfJly  ' 
mored  his  foot,  which  was  near  the  deeper'a  head,  wHfa  a  eon- 
temptnoos  smile.  The  old  maa  did  net  sleep  long:  |»ediaf»lbe 
piercing  eyes  of  the  stranger  had  «aticed  hiia  back  frtm  tb^  aaatj 
land  of  dreams.  The  sight  of  the  yisitor,  jhewaicr,  appearadcnwdt- 
ceme>  for  he  dosed  his  eyes  4igaia  widi  a  d^ 

'<Yon  are  mnch  better,  I  see,  old  man,"  said  the  itfia^er; 
^yon  hare  oeaqaerod.* 

"  Sleep  and  ^iet  are  fBerhaps  the  OMst  ^eotaal  raaiediea  iar  a& 
dd  mmi ;  yet,  as  yea  aoBMMad,  I  am  xaady  to  obey  2  what  is  to  he 
4one  r 

<*Yonr  reoo¥ery  is  wdoome,"  said  the  stcanger,  ^'aad  yoor 
friends  wish  it,  first,  for  yonr  own  sake  ;  but  other  circnmstaaOBi 
make  it  no  less  necessary  for  the  aaha  of  baainesa.^' 

The  old  man  sighed,  aad  smldsg  badcapoa  km  pilkar,  said,  iter 
a  short  pause, 

^'  May  I  be  permitted  to  hear  how  yoa  hmn  :9iaaiged  with 
Master  Brixton  ?" 

''Porter  !  Porter  r  answwed  the  odier  wiih  aa  af^xftadhawU 
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a 
vow  fieai  faestion  is  abovt  iM  aae^ng  Mow  whom  we  trvstdd 

ta  yoor  caf%  ;  and  bow  thai  wo  haTa  Acarl^  uccoodtd  ki  nnderiog 

]»  hanakss^  lift  haa  difiaj^pened,  and  wye  ean.  ofatoia  io>  iateUigeace 

ofhiiik.    Itift  aoqiAttdL  and  aoi  wii^boiil  Maaoa,  that  lie  liecnved 

feme  kiad  of  wmiag  from  jw. ;  and  my  lasi  coiamiaflioQ  iff  to 

ondea^oar  to  movft  tout  eonasieaoe." 

lh»  larloBg  altealioa  wiih  wkich  Porter — ^for  it  ia  the  well- 
known  cfaamberlaia  of  tiie  prnice  whom  wft  ha^e  before,  w^ietenid 
to-  these  words,  ekaiaged  uito  »  qoMt  pali»t  manner,  aa  Im  said, 

"  The  whole  of  m^  niaerable  IM*  has  bean  devoted  to  mji  exalted 
•operiors,  whom  I  moat  aam.  kiiadl  7,.  sinee  to  diacaiTei  tfaair  um 
is  beyond  my  weak  powers..  Whan,  ksre  I  oy^ased  my  will  ta 
tkairs  ?  Why,  tiway  do  yon  come  to>  the  bed  o£  tho  dying  man, 
a»d  why  nae  aac^  hard  words  to  a  finthfid  servaKfe  ?* 

^  We  kanre;  not  aJiways  bees  rare  of  yonr  bibid  dbedjtfsae.  We 
kaarc  tmstad  yon  wkk  mack,,  and  expected  some  ^ood  resnlt;  b«l 
this  has  Bot  been,  attakiad.  Fiixiee  Chadesy  Ithink,  evkaefr  Uitk 
ladinatioB  to  proieafc  hm  catholic  aajyacts;  and  the  flloatnoQa 
womaa  whom  wa  kanra.  dwrnn  as  onr  paiatQiiaas  wiU  find  keraatf 
loodj  kare^  fiv  tba  heart  of  her  hnebaiidi  is  asore  dec&d  agaiaal 
ker  Tievs^  Haa  prepared  ta  recerrc  IfaemJ' 

'^  Benrertad  sir^*  aaiswarad  Forter„  "  jam  aae  come  kere>  detec-^ 
raised  to  be*  angry;  thsieftve  yos  heap.  a^pM:  me  eamnHsds  whiek 
mnst  remain  unfidfi&d^  aisee  tkey  are  far  bvfoad  nvy  capabiJitieah. 
B&ve  yea  OTSt  lecpdrad  mow  ficom  me  than  to  esdaavonr  te^  mode- 
rate the  arersioflk  wkidt  the  prisee  feels  l»r  ear  holy  eksgab,  and  to 
report  to  those  reverend  gentlemen,  who  are  concerned  in  his  spiritasJi 
weKue  those  aetaiBS  with  whidi  a  aarvant  Itka  mrpnif  eani  become 
scipiamted  B^' 

*^And  yet  1  dnn]^'*^  ansmrcd  tks  agsy  raa&»  «^  that  wask  has 
jfaiked,  1^^  titrangh  s  little'  better  sesrise  as  yoar  part»  would 
ksvs  saipcd  as  sasie  tvoakle.  For  when  did  wa  kasn  the  tinis 
sdtnation  of  the  Lady  Bwdamgham}-  Was  kn^ife  lA»re  was  yea 
time  te  seotraliac  ker  weighty  and  dasgesooa  miaessfr?^ 

<<  No,"  answered  the  old  man,  with  a  bitter  smile,  '<  yonkaaidit 
firs^  when,  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  the  paince  hecasia  as.  olgect 
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worthy  of  jonr  atteotion.  It  is  true,  I  liad  been  obliged  to  keep 
watch  before  that  period ;  bnt  my  remarks  were  rarely  demanded 
by  yon,  for  the  attention  of  the  brothers  of  the  order  was  directed 
to  the  heir  to  the  crown,  and  Lord  Archibald  was  at  that  time  more 
to  be  feared  than  all  the  beantifol  oonntesses  in  the  kingdom.  But 
you  hod  conferred  npon  another  the  gnardianship  of  the  illnstrious 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  I  wonld  willingly  have  undertaken,  had  the 
undeserved  kindness  of  my  own  master  to  me  permitted  it." 

^'  It  may  be."  answered  the  stranger,  embarrassed  by  this 
reproach:  "  your  observations  were  of  no  importance  until  later; 
bnt  that  does  not  excuse  your  negligence,  and  your  superiors  are 
of  opinion  that  you  have  much  to  repair." 

The  invalid  turned  in  the  bed  with  an  expression  of  pain,  and 
his  face,  which  before  was  covered  with  a  deadly  paleness,  became 
flushed  either  through  anger  or  mental  suffering.  He  appeared  as 
little  able  to  bear  with  patience  the  harsh  words  of  the  stranger,  as  to 
justify  himself,  and  the  ill*temper  whieh  he  exhibited  gave  the  other 
an  advantage  over  him.  Meanwhile,  this  resistance  to  a  despotic  will 
was  but  a  passing  shadow  in  a  mind  long  accustomed  to  servitade: 
the  yokO)  though  loosened  for  a  time,  hung  firmly  about  his  neck; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  who  had  used  the  old  man  so  roughly  enter- 
tained no  doubt  of  his  ultimate  compliance ;  for  he  looked  npon  his 
agitation  with  perfect  calmness,  and  waited  patiently  until  the  expres-  | 
eion  of  his  features  gave  token  of  perfect  submission.  j 

<<  Porter/'  he  began,  after  having  given  the  old  man  time  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts,  **  when  did  you  see  the  piincc,  and  what  was  his 
mood  r  I 

<'  The  gracious  prince,"  answered  the  sick  man,  "  is  obliged  to      | 
pass  through  this  room  to  reach  that  of  his  majesty ;  thus  I  baT8      | 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  every  morning  for  a  few  minutes,  and  of 
bearing  words  which  certainly  are  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  which 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  early  confidence  he  reposed  in  me  respect- 
ing things  which  hung  heavy  at  his  heart** 

^'Well,  well,"  interrupted  the  other,  impatiently,  "how  far  did 
they  go  r 

**  Not  very  ftr,"  answered  Porter ;  **  bnt  an  old  servant,  who  ibr 
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itiany  years  has  watched  his  master,  easily  guesses  the  thoagfats- 
which  are  awakened  in  hini  by  external  objects." 

**  Well,"  cried  the  stranger,  "  what  do  you  mean?" 

**  I  am  but  a  short-sighted  tool  of  my  superiors  ;  but  if  I  maj 
venture  to  use  any  of  the  promptings  of  human  weakness  with  re* 
spect  to  the  affau*s  which  are  in  the  highest  hands,  it  often  appear? 
to  me  that  it  is  not  advisable  thus  to  distract  the  poor  gentlemen's 
heart,  and  then  leave  him.  without  any  consolation.  His  disposition 
was  always  '^eserved  and  meditative,  but  kind  and  considerate 
towards  every  one ;  and  the  noble  lady  who  until  now  has  made  hiia 
80  happy  in  secret,  and  the  beautiful  child  of  this  union,  have  kept 
his  heart  peaceful,  despite  the  many  cares  which  oppressed  him. 
But  since  the  prince  has,  by  God's  will,  been  deprived  of  this  bless- 
ing— since  the  affectionate  child  has  disappeared,  his  disposition  has 
changed,  and  his  character  has  developed  itself  rather  differently 
from  our  expectations.'^ 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the  stranger,  moving  nearer  to  the 
bed,  and  gently  pushing  the  youth  aside  with  his  foot. 

"There  is  danger,"  continued  Porter  cautiously,  "when  any 
thing  suddenly  fails  a  spoiled  gentleman  like  the  prince.  All  dis- 
positions cannot  sustain  such  a  shock  without  being  changed,  and 
that  often  to  their  disadvantage.  Terror,  when  we  learn  how  pow- 
erless are  our  efforts  against  fate,  often  becomes  anger,  and  not 
seldom  remains  anger  against  all  the  world,  creating  suffering  around 
US,  and  carrying  back  anguish  into  our  hearts ;  and  wo,  wo,  sir^ 
if  this  be  the  case  with  one  destined  to  grace  a  throne." 

"  Old  man !  old  man  !'*  interrupted  his  auditor,  "  do  you  joia 
imagmation  with  cunning  ?  Is  what  you  say  grounded  on  facts  I 
Do  those  hints  which  you  gave  us  respecting  the  consequences  of  i 
prince's  illness— do  they  belong  to  your  fancy?  Was  not 4 
change  merely  the  ill-temper  of  one  recovering  from  illness  ?  Or 
were  these  hints  only  the  conclusion  to  which  yon  were  led  by  some 
favourite  idea  P' 

The  old  man  drew  the  coverlet  over  his  shoulders,  and  said,  with 
as  much  indifference  as  he  could  assume, 
I  *•  Explain  my  words  as  you  will,  how  do  further  assertions  help 
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AM?  Are  700  not  resolvvd  to  uhmj  and  aiiBtrwt  rm ?  He  first 
learns  to  express  favoorite  suf^Msitions,  who  lias  not  tbe  free  will  to 
express  the  slightest  wish.  Bat  it  is  long  sace  1  indulged  in  those 
dreBiatB :  I  know  noddng  of  tiiem  now.** 

"  Do  not  deceive  me»"  eoBtimied  the  inexorable  stranger.  ''  I 
know  how  jon  wonld  try  to  persuade  me  that  this  mtfbrtimate  cbfld 
Sttj  be  giren  beck  to  her  father  withoat  frnstrating  oar  views. 
Deny,  if  70a  can,  that  all  yonr  obMrratioos  to  us  have  beea  so 
framed  as  to  lead  ns  to  think  sadi  an  event  harmless.  Disown  this 
weakness,  which  leads  7011  to  sympathize  with  the  parental  beai^ 
which  has  hot  to  endure  a  short  crisis  of  griet  la  order  to  chaD|e 
into  J07  the  nneeasiog  anxiety  with  whidi  thia  oreatere  hu 
filled  it.* 

''  Who  conld  ventnre  to  deceive  yon,  reverend  air  V  said  the  <M 
man.  **  The  main  points  can  never  escape  yoar  penetratimt ;  bat 
yon  trust  too  little  to  my  honesty.  Do  not  rejeel  what  I  have  told 
yon  of  the  prince's  character ;  for  the  death«dews  on  Eing  James's 
brow  forctel  that  all  which  lies  hid  in  the  prince's  mind  will  sooo 
be  bi-otighi  to  light.  Be  mindfnl  of  it !  Be  betrays  ihe  hnpaiience  of 
an  nnhappy  man :  he  acts,  in  order  to  distract  his  thoughts.  Mark 
his  first  step,  for  7011  will  be  deceived  m  yonr  hopea»  H^nietta 
of  France  will  never  rule  him :  if  any  one  eonld  saeceed  in  d<»ag 
so,  it  is  that  imprisoned  maiden  whom  he  rightl7  caHs  Mary  Stoart 
and  whom  yon  retain  to  yonr  own  disadvantage.^ 

The  stranger  poshed  back  the  cowl  from  his  forehead^  and  re* 
vealed  the  features  of  Father  John,  the  confessor  of  the  Lady  How- 
ard. He  did  not  observe  the  fnrtive  glances  6i  Porter,  who  sought  to 
discover  the  effects  of  his  w^ords  in  his  uncovered  face,  and  who 
perceived  that  he  dwelt  upon  them  with  great  attention. 

"  Yes,**  answered  the  father,  *'  if  thia  maiden,  whom  yon  call 
Mary  Stuart  had  the  superstitious  zeal  of  her  grandmother,  who» 
nnconquerablt  love  to  our  holy  church  brought  her  to  the  attflfoH 
and  rendered  her  fate  a  menacing  standard  against  the  Frotestanft 
faith,  do  you  thrak  that  we  should  require  your  advice  to  bring  her 
forward?  But  heretical  blood,  from  both  parent^  flown  in  hsr 
veins.     She  has  been  brought  up  a  heretic,  and  conseqaentiy  has 
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(ined  deaf  to  aU  mj  exbortatkiis.  She  i»  munoTed  bj  tke  zitli- 
gioas  ceremoBiaa^  wkkh  ske  dtUy  witaKSsea^  and  by  tiie  truth  asd 
aaere^MBs  of  which  her  mind  wa»  feraerij  kapreased^  Lon^aess, 
defmatioD  of  air  and  «xerdse»  and  ^  kea  of  those  vaio,  woddly, 
ixMHital  enjo^Bi^tft  to  whkh  her  edtiQatiai  has  aeeaetowed  h^,  hajre 
BO  eiact;  and  aha  is  beeome  fitrosg  as  a  wuk  Ib  the  maintewuiee 
cf  her  earriBg  o|)iaiaD3  ?" 

'<  Oh !"  cried  the  iarafid,  sympathiain^,  ^  dcet'  lifaKO  m  budlj 
with  the  poor  ehiid.*' 

''  Yesy"  ans^npered  the  olher^  hmttrify  imtaled;  ^  and  ao  1  fear 
il  will  ranainy  aod  therefore  aha  iriiL  defrive  herself  el  all  hoj^  for 
the  future.  We  maj  thiah  oarsalv«s  happy  thai  the  bttsinees  la  en- 
trusted  to  us ;  for  in  Boefcittgham's  handS)  asd  vith  the  additioa  9f 
the  worldlj  pradenoe  wiiich  he  would  mot  haT«  failed  te>  iH|»arfr  ta 
h6r»  i^&woQld  soflo  hare  caused  the  ittastiieus  €«yi6&  priseesa  wha 
oaases  to  thia  (sousiry  as  aa  ambaasadreaa  firom  God»  to  fcei  the 
weight  of  the  martjr  crown  upon  her  hvew'.     And  oar  ii^aeiiee^— ** 

fie  paused,  as  if  he  had  not  rcsotatioit  CMC^h  to  ccMDi^ete  the 
expressioft  of  the  thoughts  which  fetced  tbeiaselvea  into  wordi 
against  his  will.  Porter  also  appeared  uneasj,  for  he-  fdbt  toe 
stroBgly  the  obtigations  to  his  eupkiyQrs,  which  had  led  him  to 
eoBfoond  eonscieace  and  dot  j,  to  be  al^e  to  separate  his  own  iatereal 
firom  thai  ei  lua  superiorSb  Love  to  hda  priiice,,  peidai|>&  the  only 
warm  leeiing  of  his  heart,  always  declined  whes  bis  interest  to  hta 
a^>loyers  wis  awakoied.  His  secret  wish  to  conveH  the  prince 
to  his  own  diordb  cxmoeakd  firam  bun  the  wiefcedaesa  of  the  coodnci 
which  he  purswd^  and  Hhsil  pcrfidio»iM6S  wiach  he  worid  nettbee 
have  permitted  nor  pardoned  in  relation  to  anything  else,  sfrpeaced 
to  hn&,  in  this  ease*,  sanetified  by  tkft  eodr 

*«  There  ia  nmeh  te  bo  tiMm^  a^"*  answered  the  prieat,  '^aod  the 
obatmacy  which  yon  pretend  to  hanre  sem  ist  the  prinee  is  Mi 
vmmpcrtani  i  but  this  matt  all  be  ooaiiisied  before  we  bring  tetb 
Hot  gn*I;  as  Backiaghaift's  loiaMice^  lritteb^  we  w»h  la  dectr0y» 
win  receive  strength  from  her  presence.'' 

^MoBtreyetead  mv"  said  theicU  nan,  aa  II  aainiated  by  new 
Unfngbts^  <<  tell  m^  was  it  not  yoar  eaxiar  pka  to  gire  the ; 
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lady  into  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  princess,  that  she  mii^t 
present  her  to  the  father,  and  so  tarn  his  heart  to  herself?" 

**  We  certainly  did  think  of  this,  bat  it  remained  a  thought  only, 
for  it  was  not  decided  whether  we  shonld  get  her  into  oar  power* 
Since  she  has  become  onr  property,  that  plan  has  been  laid  aside  ; 
for  her  appearance  would  be  dangeroas,  eren  under  the  inflaence  of 
the  princess.  Backingham  has  an  indispatable  ri^t  oyer  her,  and 
will  she  not  sooner  tnm  to  him  than  to  a  Catholic  princess  ?* 

The  old  man  was  silent,  and  remained  sunk  in  thought  until  » 
new  question  arose  in  his  mind,  which  he  dared  not  ask  plainly. 

"  The  influence  and  offidousness  of  a  numbei-  of  persons,  who 
serve  the  duke  from  feai*,  and  a  desire  of  gun,  oflten  procare  faloi, 
in  a  surprising  manner,  intelligence  of  things  which  others  wisely 
keep  concealed.  I  have  a  painful  foreboding  as  regards  the  holy 
castle  and  its  inhabitants.  There  have  long  been  rumours,  which 
have  hitherto  been  despised  and  laughed  at ;  but  should  the  duke, 
after  his  inquiries  have  proved  vain,  suddenly  be  struck  by  the 
idea  that  this  important  person  was  withdrawn  from  him  by  your 
hands,  and  concealed  by  your  order,  would  he  not  institute  a  strict 
search  for  the  place  of  her  detention." 

"  Old  man,"  answered  Father  John,  '^  you  go  too  far  :  it  is  not 
intended  that  you  should  understand  everything,  and  your  precau- 
tion makes  you  as  short-sighted  as  if  you*  had  no  experience.  Who 
has  guided  all  these  events  ?  Who  has  protected  this  union  and 
this  child,  keeping  her  ready  until  her  aid  was  required  for  the 
attainment  of  certain  ends?  Who  has  done  all  this,  with  so  firm 
but  so  unseen  a  hand,  that  she  thinks  herself  in  perfect  freedoooi 
and  safety?" 

"  Ah,"  answered  the  old  mui,  with  a  malicious  smile,  *^  I  know, 
air,  that  it  was  the  same  reverend  and  wise  gentlemen  who  ought  to 
have  buried  the  lady,  without  letting  the  duke  know  of  her  death 
-^who  permitted  the  loBg*watched  treasure  to  escape,  unoertaia 
whether  she  ibund  prbteotbn,  or  even  whether  protection  on  this 
earth  was  needed  by  her." 

'^  A  mistake  undeniably  a  nustake,"  stammered  the  priest,  much 
oonfhsed,   «<  but  exeusable  under  the  cuenmatanoes.     The  wiaa 
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Bilftrj,  who  had  undertaken  this  charge,  waa  called  awaj  by  the 
decree  of  the  superior  ;  Father  Clement,  who  alone  appeared  worthy 
to  share  the  secret,  was  in  France;  the  prince  and  the  duke  were  in 
Spain  ;  the  child,  in  Scodaad  :  there  iq^peared  bat  little  danger  to  be 
apprehended.  It  was  a  signal  illaatration  how  the  slightest  neglect 
may  canse  the  More  of  the  most  carefixUy  concocted  schemes.  Mean- 
while, the  seqnel  shows  that  pmdent  men  seldom  are  at  a  loss  to 
discover  means  of  rectifying  such  errors." 

"Well,"  cried  Porter  drily,  "it  was  certainly  an  oversight  that 
the  lady,  as  if  driven  by  instinct,  should  take  refage  with  these 
Nottinghams,  and  that  it  needed  the  cabals  of  the  duke  to  withdraw 
her  from  their  protection." 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  other,  laughing,  "  it  was  a  masterpiece  to  let 
the  silly,  vain  Membroke  act  as  if  he  were  an  agent  in  our  plans, 
and  to  canse  both  him  and  Buckingham  to  be  duped  by  us." 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  duke  has  not  suspected  this?  do  yon 
think  he  will  permit  it  to  rest  ?  How  many  have  before  now  suffered 
for  their  forgery  of  his  cipher !  He  vents  his  rage  upon  every  one 
against  «whom  the  slightest  doubt  exists,  excepting  only  the  one 
whose  close  intimacy  with  the  duke  screens  him  from  suspicion. 
Still  the  discovery  is  not  impossible;  and  if  Maxwell  can  save  him- 
self by  betraying  us,  doubt  not  of  his  so  doing." 

"  It  may  be:  but  for  the  first  time  he  has  forgotten  everything; 
and  the  plaything  which  we  have  given  him,  the  brilliancy  and . 
honour  of  this  mission  to  the  bride,  which  increases  his  folly  and 
his  danger,  will  also  give  him  enough  to  do  after  his  retnrn*.  The 
clouds  which  hover  above  him,  but  which  he  cannot  perceive,  will 
be  driven  after  him  by  the  wind  from  France,  and  burst  over  his 
head  in  England.  The  scene  which  occnrred  through  Buckingham's 
insolence  at  Whitehall,  ^etx  he  met  Bristol  in  the  presence  of  the 
French  ambassador,  has  caused  the  prince  to  reflect;  and  he  is 
silently  investigating  whether  the  earl's  so-called,  treachery  really 
deserved  the  name.  Absence  is  always  nnfrtvonrable  to  snch  fa- 
vourites; and  the  dnke  will,  I  think,  find  matters  changed  on  his 
return." 

**  And  therefore,"  said  the  old  man,  "he  will  be  the  more  anxions 
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to  attain  tbe  iDe«i»  whii^  in&  itstorc^  if  not  inci»aBe^  Iiib 
qoenee.  RenefiilMr,  sir,  tlwi  at  tke  time;  jroa  kepi  vateh  omat 
mother  and  ehM,  tib»  duke  iiad  »>  fbiebo«&f|:  •£  tkw  irapottaoce; 
sftj,  be  ^  not  €▼«■  knoir  of  tfaft  exiflknge  if  the  latter.  New,  it 
18  a  dsfiferest  matter,  aad  •¥«&  Mb  irexal^  at  haTmg  booa  deeeWed 
Btrengthemr  hi»  iatereat  is  tlBm.  It  wm  a'dark  kemr^  and  fer^m 
eonseqneaeee,  whes  n^  ^iMiooftmaater  xeceiPBd  theMnrarof  tiie  death 
'of  her,  for  whose  sake  he  had  made  so  great  &  8aeBLSee,.8ad  froaizated 
80  excelkBt  a  polifiealf  sekeme  ;  and  it  waa  m  tkb  dark  hour  that 
the  union  was  formed  with  the  duke;  whom,  tall  then«  he  hid 
hated.  From  that  tim«,  we  maj  date  aU  that  baa  siace-  eonfnaid 
and  endangered  those  plans ;  and  we  mnst  adas^wkd^  tiiit  the 
cFake,  pereeiying  what  an  adyaatiig^  he  had  hstr  qnkkly  aair  what 
wasr  his  dvt^.  So  also  we  have  deigned  ta  see;  that  iMa  diaeovery 
would  be  of  no  Bse  to  hiav ;  Ibr  it  woidd  oufy  destroy  his  hanghl^ 
plan  of  bemg  the  fram^  of  as-  brilMant  a  nmkm  aa  that  v^ch 
Lord  B^isto}  attanpted  to  aoeompMsh.  Thei«fi»re  lUa  ereatine. 
whose  importaBCB  as  regards  the  fntare  Bai^ingham  well  knowa^ 
mnst  be  kept  baek  for  the  preseat,  siaee  her  falher^  la  hk  gnd, 
might  give  her  a  kgitkaaey  dngeroas  and  insalkiflg  to  France  ;  hnl^ 
believe  me,  when  the  nmrriage  h  oace  coBsiimmated^  Baekm^maa 
will  not  forget  that  she  is  ooneealed  from  him  is  eir^r  to  frustrate 
his  fatnre  intentions;  Who  knows  whether  he  ha  baI  at  this 
moment  acquainted  with  her  abode,  aad  peirraits  joa  to  have  the 
charge  of  her  simplf  beeanse  it  would  be  troabkaome-  to  him." 

A  gesture  of  irapatieace  from  Father  John  interripted  the  vaptt^ 
feverish  words  of  Hie  old  man. 

^'lamnot  come  to  ISsten to  yoor  wiadSomy*^  aak!  hi^  ^  n«r  t» gm 
waj  to  babbfing,  which,  carried'  cm  hetwaen  two  svA  peaiBm  aa  we 
are,  can  never  bring  them  to  the  same  opiaioa.  Mjr  baaiaeaa  wA 
yon  concerns  Brixton,  who  mast'  be  hmdered  frmoa  aaei^  Ae 
.prince.* 

"I  have  done  fhs  as  long  as  it  was  possible  &r  me  aloaa  fa 
watch  the  prince.  B^i^ten  ^Sd  not  sacceeel  in  aeoag  bka  r  hia 
letters  were  given  into  my  hands  ;  his  daily  visits  were  thwarted  at 
every  entrance  into  the  palace  :  twice  wua  h«  driven  away  Igr  my 
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coBuauadj  aad  he  has  been  refosed  aduuttaooe  wlieseyer  he  &p- 
petr^fiL  I  haTO  a&Bt  cammands  *&d  frarninga  to  Mai  from  my  Bitk 
bed,  j»d  he  is  no  longer  seea  tkei^ ;  hot  i  did  not  know  thaA  he 
had  disappeared  from  his  inn." 

Hks  importaBoe  is  aot  to  be  oves^Qbed,"  said  ^  father:  ^<we 
eoald  carry  loff  his  w-ell-iaslr«cted  papii  as  «asUy  £rom  hm  as  ii^oni 
any  other;  bat  it  is  better  that  she  shonld  pass  her  life  tlMre,  oftder 
strict  gnardianshi^  than  thait  we  should  hs  •obliged  to  ha.'TQ  reooorse 
to  extreme  HieMS.  The  proadmity  of  the  castle  t»  t&e  ooast  if 
France  secures  to  us  an  opportunity  for  her  rapid  removaS,  and 
aqMratioa  &&ai  all  the  -laes  <€  her  £Kth€ft*ia«d  Meu&whUe*  5iislon 
would  be  4  trfiksome  aoesseai^  to  tbe  priece,  beeaase  iif  the  traces 
which  he  has  dtsao^ered  of  her  reaideBoe  with  the  N«itiagham8» 
sod  because  he  would  dissipate  the  idea  of  her  dealJb,  which  we 
wish  by  deigpees  to  iastil  into  him.  Besides,  it  is  not  jMivisable  to 
let  Chades  hmt  near  him  a  saaa  who  is  one  of  the  most  dui;|^ro9is 
enemies  of  Aa  Catholic  •church." 

<'  W^  weU,  I  aee  cleaily  that  he  o^ght  Aot  io  neet  the  gra- 
cioos  priacey  whe  joast  he  kept  Jipart  £rom  those  who  can  remind 
him  of  what  he  has  lost  Ob  this  Aoconot,  Hamiah  ami  Gersem's 
entreafctea  have  been  j^usod.^ 

"  The  dshe  has  preyeoted  these  two  from  troi^i^  as,**  said 
Father  John;  ^  they  are  placed  m  the  adFanta^ovs  sHaatieB.  «f 
gjiai^ing  the  au9tle«  where  they  passed  a  hmg  life  in  the  hcpe  «f 
afterwards  xeceiviag  a  ktcrati^e  phice  &ear  this  iMd.  A(ge^  sad 
the  dangers  tbey  hare  passed  4hrou^  hare  mede  them  coaapitaal;, 
afid  they  wiU  cause  bs  bo  more  wmeyoBioe.  You  must  firot  pn^eire 
the  prinoe  for  the  latelligaftQe  c^  the  youi^  lady's  death.  Fathtf 
Clement  is  g«ne  to  Fnmpe  with  the  news  of  the  hqpes  whidi  she  at 
first  appeared  to  give  as.  I  clo  not  shai«  his  «iewe  of  the  matter^ 
for  the  food  aum  sekhan  aees  tlaa^s  in  their  sataral  light  My 
]8te]%eBGe  is  aoaewhat  di^Kaeeat;  aiui  I  <hii^  ik&  aaswe:  will 
make  her  repesiU  <(^  hsifixif  exhausted  a^aldll  ia  the  «enrersicm  e£ 
hecetical  auads^     If  I  suooeedy  she  ehall  aever  kanre  the 


A  glow  of  anger  spread  over  his  broad  face ;  and  Porter 
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ceived  from  the  expression  of  his  eyes  what  the  lady  had  to  expect; 
for  the  mighty  weavers  of  this  web  especially  relied  on  the  intelli- 
gence which  they  should  receive  from  this  priest,  whose  spiritual 
pride  had  been  so  greatly  wounded. 

"  But  Brixton — ^what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  ?  Perhaps  lie 
has  desisted  from  his  vain  attempts,  and  has  already  set  oat  on  his 
journey  back." 

<<  We  shall  not,  at  least,  ask  your  advice  how  to  seek  him.  I 
shall  soon  discover  some  trace  of  him ;  let  that  alone.  Till  then, 
forewell.** 

The  father  rose>  openly  yielding  to  his  ill-temper,  excited  partly 
by  the  recollection  of  the  wounds,  his  pride  had  received,  and  partly 
by  the  suspicion  that  Porter  had  not  been  faithful  to  him.  With  a 
proud  farewell,  be  left  the  bed  of  the  invalid — ^whose  gossip  had 
interested  the  father  more  than  perhaps  he  would  have  thought  pru- 
dent had  he  reflected  upon  the  grounds  for  suspicion  which  he 
entertained  of  the  old  man.  Porter  looked  at  him  as  he  departed 
with  an  expression  not  unlike  that  of  a  cat,  when,  quietly  watch- 
ing her  victim,  she  keeps  it  safe  by  the  sharpness  of  her  eye,  well 
knowing  she  has  the  power,  whenever  she  pleases,  to  set  bounds  to 
its  freedom.  Nevertheless,  this  malice  was  moderated  by  the 
reflections  which  forced  themselves  upon  him.  Symptoms  of  the 
mental  struggle  that  was  passing  within  appeared  in  his  furrowed 
countenance,  and  he  clasped  the  coverlet,  convulsively  drawkg  him- 
self up  and  stretching  himself  out  again,  so  that  a  spectator  would 
not  easily  have  believed  that  the  plaster  which  the  young  man  had 
admuustered  to  him  had  produced  the  desired  effect.  But  we  know 
that  the  distraction  of  the  mind  may  cause  convulsions  which  are 
inaccessible  to  all  outward  remedies,  and  which  require  that  phy- 
sician in  ourselves  who  often  refuses  the  necessary  aid. 

This  struggle  ended,  as  all  others  had  done ;  though  that  lore 
ought  to  have  conquered  which  he  bore  to  his  prince,  who  ai^)eared 
to  him  his  benefactor,  Wause  to  him  was  devoted  the  only  warm 
feeling  of  a  heart  in  which  the  influence  of  his  priest  was  deeply 
rooted,  by  means  of  edacation,  custom^  religion,  and  seal  for  his 
church* 
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There  is,  in  all  mankind^  more  or  less,  a  struggle  between  the 
early  impressions  of  edacation  and  their  after  convictions ;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  the  action  of  the  first  in  every  individoal,  as 
it  appears  wrought  into  the  matured  mind ;  but  we  often  meet  also 
with  those  who,  governed  despotically  by  first  impressions,  repel 
every  wider  development,  and  gasp  through  life,  slaves  in  a  yoke 
from  which  they  cannot  free  themselves.  A  being  thus  cramped, 
and,  contrary  to  the  intention  of  education,  incapable  of  attainiDg  a 
higher  degree  of  mental  cnltivatioD,  appears  to  us  despicable :  but 
we  should  often  lay  aside  this  harsh  judgement,  were  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  character  permitted  to  us.  A  germ  of  free  con- 
viction often  exists  under  the  burden  thus  strengthened  by  old 
customs  and  prejudices:  it  is  secretly  inclined  to  put  forth  its 
growth;  but  borne  down  by  the  heavy  soil  which  oppresses,  it 
cannot  succeed  in  externally  developing  its  life;  and  when  the 
approaching  end  of  those  in  years  frees  them  from  those  earthly 
feelings  to  which  they  have  been  chained,  then  we  perceive  a  sud- 
den change,  and  cannot  avoid  exclaiming,  **  He  is  so  gentle,  that 
he  will  soon  die."  It  is  not  the  last  days  of  life  alone  which  pro- 
duce this  higher  feeling :  it  is  that  the  weak  obstacles  of  the 
unfruitful  past  have  disappeared,  or  ofier  no  resistance,  allowing 
the  little  germ  to  thrive  which  God  so  soon  takes  away  to  plant 
elsewhere. 

This  reflection  enables  us  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  unusual 
emotion  which  appeared  in  the  old  man's  face.  It  was  soon  con- 
qnered :  he  looked  over  the  side  of  the  bed  to  the  sleeper  on  the 
floor,  and  wishing  to  awake  him,  he  stretched  his  dry  hot  hand 
over  the  youth's  blooming  fiice.  Deeply  sunk  in  sleep,  the  young 
man  thrust  it  away,  turning  himself  round  to  continue  his  slumber. 

The  old  man  touched  him  a  second  time,  and  he  awoke ;  but  was 
a  third  time  summoned  before  he  could  thoroughly  rouse  bimself. 

"  Poor  fellow,**  said  the  old  man,  compassionately,  "  you  have 
not  slept  enough,  I  see,  and  you  will  be  angry  because  I  have 
disturbed  yon.  Sit  upon  my  bed,  and  recover  yourself.  See,  ther^ 
is  some  boiled  fruit ;  refresh  yourself  with  it :  I  have  a  commission 
for  you." 
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'*  WilUfigl^,  viilisglf,"  cried  the  boj;  <"  bat  teU  ve— hair  tre 
you,  nude— ttre  y<m  well?  has  «y  pkaler  done  joa  good?" 

«<  E^erjtliiDg  does  good  in  its  time,"  aaswered  the  oldmia  ;  ^  but 
Denth  works  also  when  he  inJiL  But  eaQ««b»  good  Luacl;  collect 
your  senses,  for  you  mast  ^<m  tkaii  joa  are  «  ^radeat  and  a  sil^xt 
youth.*' 

«<  I  am  silent,"  said  Laud,  in  a  confident  tone;  '^my  good 
mother  has  often  praiaed  me  for  that;  and  if  jfim  can  maice  me 
prudent,  uncle — " 

"  We  %vill  see,  ray  child ;  bat  tell  mcu  would  yom  Jihe  t»  see 
Margai'et  ag^n  ?" 

*^  Oh,  uncle,"  cried  Lanci,  *^  how  can  you  apeak  of  that  ?  You 
know  that  I  .am  here  to  take  care  of  yon.  Yon  wished  to  have  ooa 
of  your  relations  with  you,  a|id  I  cause  willifl!gly«  for  I  dared  not 
any  Icmger  visit  the  castie  ;  aad,  «iBOB  I  have  nursed  you,  I  \i  ill 
stay  with  you  until  yon  can  walk  abouA  aa  nsn^  Then  yon  will 
speak  to  Miklas  about  Marsazi^  and  ne  $  6r  a£l;er  Cfartstmas  I  shall 
be  a  gamekeeper,  and  then  I  wiak  to  hav«  her  iur  my  wife." 

'*  What  I  have  promised  I  will  failifully  perfcrm,"  said  the 
uncle  ;  ^  but  I  assore  yon  that  all  depends  on  i^ai  yon  now  do  foe 
me.  The  hi^nest  lot  is  yours,  if  yon  islfil  my  oommanda  with 
fiddiity  and  prndence  ;  but  sonxyw  viU  be  year  inevitable  £ste,  if 
you  do  not." 

*^  Alas,  uncle,  you  alarm  ne.  How  ahali  I  overcome  the  danger 
which  your  words  imply  ?  Can  I  do  it?  Poor  iiafi^iret,  what 
will  become  oi  h^n*  if  I  do  not  free  her  ?" 

*'  Free  her  ?"  said  the  old  man,  ateimly  ;  ^  do  yoa  know  If  she 
will  follow  you  now  ?  tf  the  yonug  lady,  of  whom  yon  have  apoken 
to  me,  possesses  her  «iK)le  heart,  ahe  wil  not  leave  her^" 

*'  I  cannot  believe  that,"  said  Laaci,  sorrowloliy ;.  <*  for  she  has 
really  piHMnised  ;  bet  tiie&  the  poor  lady  would  cry  hesself  tio  deiith, 
if  Margmret  were  not  there  to  eoneoie  her/' 

*'  I  think  80  too.  Land  ;  therefore  yoa  mast  help  me  to  save  the 
young  lady :  then  yon  shall  faav*  Maif^an^  ud  e^erytbiQg  else 
that  yon  waat^ 

'  Jesus  I  Mary !  Joseph !"  cried  the  young  man,  skipping  i 
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widi  joj.  **  Speak,  uncle  ;  saj  what  I  most  do  to  be  pnicleiit» 
and  I  will  be  silent  into  the  bargain.  You  shall  be  satisfied  with 
me,  I  promise.     Now  tell  me.*' 

Porter  looked  thonghtfhlly  at  the  yonng  man,  and  appeared  to 
be  re-considering  the  afiair,  which  now  seemed  doubly  critical,  since 
it  involved  the  safety  of  this  youth.  There  was  no  choice  for  him : 
he  had  always  had  more  than  one  hand  ready  for  every  intrigue  ; 
but  this  time  his  resources  failed  him,  for  his  actions  were  about  to 
deviate  from  the  system  hitherto  followed.  It  cost  him  a  sigh, 
and  then,  drawing  the  boy  nearer  to  him,  he  proceeded  to  give  the 
necessary  instructions. 

"  Yon  must  start  to-day,"  said  he,  "  and  quite  secretly.  As 
soon  as  it  begins  to  grow  dark,  take  your  doak,  and  slip  out  of 
the  palace.  Keep  round  the  west  wing,  and  follow  the  broad  path, 
past  Buckingham's  lodge,  till  you  come  to  the  large  square ;  ci*oss 
this  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  then  you  will  find  a  road,  on 
which  you  will  soon  perceive  a  large  building,  which  is  the  pakoe 
of  the  Duke  of  Nottingham.  Tell  the  gate-keeper  that  you  want 
to  see  Lord  Richmond  Derbery.  If  he  refuse  this,  stay  there  until 
he  yields;  if  Lord  Richmond  be  not  at  home,  wait  there  till  he 
returns.  Ask  to  speak  to  him  alone :  and  tell  him  that  the  journey 
upon  which  he  is  going  to-morrow  will  be  of  no  avail,  and  that  he 
must  accompany  yon,  if  he  wish  for  success  in  his  undertaking.** 

'<  But  what  is  his  undertaking  T  interrupted  Land. 

'^Silence,'*  said  Porter;  *'yon  must  listen  without  interrupting 
me.  He  wishes  to  set  at  liberty  the  lady  who  is  in  Howard  Castle ; 
he  does  not  yet  know  where  she  is^  but  will  go  through  the  world 
to  find  her." 

•*  Oh  r  cried  Lanci,  laughing ;  '•  I  can  help  him,  if  he  will 
c;ome  with  me." 

*<  Do  you  perceive  what  I  intend  yon  to  do  ?*  asked  the  old  man. 
<^  If  he  ask  you,  tell  him  where  she  is ;  but  if  he  desire  to  know 
whence  you  come,  answer  him  not.  Never  let  my  name  pass  your 
lips ;  never  betray,  by  a  single  word,  your  rektionahip  to  me ;  but 
use  every  means  to  convince  his  lordship  the  of  truth.  Do  all  qaickly» 
Lib.  ov  Fob.  Rom.— Vol. Y.  2D 
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titte  be  m^]^  hasten  his  departure.  Tell  bim  that  the  vnknowit 
fiiend  who  sends  y6tt  to  him  recommends  the  greatest  eaatiott-^tfae 
greatest  speed.  He  can  save  the  lady  only  by  stratagwn.  ^e 
trfll  be  carried  by  force  fh>tn  the  castle;  yed»  etea  out  of  the 
conntry.  You  mni&t  take  a  letter  to  Mlklas,  tvbioh  I  will  write 
Arectly :  follow  his  advice,  and  ^o  exactly  what  he  bids  yoo.  If 
ihe  Udy  be  saved,  tell  Lord  Richmond  that  there  is  only  one  safe 
]Aace  for  her-^that  is,  his  mother's  castle  i  and  not  er^  there  wQl 
she  be  secure  nnless  the  greatest  secresy  is  maitttained ;  for  she  is 
menaced  on  ail  sides,  and  any  intelligence  of  hef  abode  will  lead  to 
the  most  violent  persecution.  Now  remember  what  you  have  heard ; 
i^at  it  to  me  once  befinre  yon  go  \  then  give  me  my  writhig  ma- 
terials and  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  I  will  write  to  liOklae.'* 


CHAPTEH  XXXir. 

'  The  long-expected  moment  was  come,  and  the  event  of  the  eighth 
cf  April,  1626,  plunged  England  into  t&oumiag.  King  James  at 
length  sunk  nnder  the  fever  which  he  had  htmaelf  regarded  as  the 
harbinger  of  death.  The  mortal  blow  had  reoondled  all  parties  to 
the  deceased  monarch;  even  the  numberlesa  hearts  of  those  who  had 
loaded  him  with  reproadkes  and  eompkints  while  the  breath  of  life 
trembled  within  him.  Every  word  expressed  pity  and  mildaeas, 
showing  that  death  alone  overcomes  the  discontent  of  mankind,  and 
that  he  only  is  beyond  the  readi  of  their  ensdty  who  is  withdrawn 
from  the  great  circle  of  life. 

AH  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  new  star  which  was  about  to 
commence  its  course)  and  suspicions  and  forebodings  were  not  want* 
lug  of  that  which  really  happened. 

The  frightM  fate  which  Charles  suffered  opiened  a  wide  fiel^  for 
Tttflecdon,  both  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  poateri^;  but  it  remains 
certam  that  so  fearfal  a  catastrophe  in  the  histcny  of  a  nation  is  not 
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Inrongiit  about  by  thai  head  alone  which  Ms  as  the  expiation  ctf 
&A  errors.  The  loog  eusting  evils  in  which,  daring  manj  centnriei^ 
a  nation  has  been  entangled^  may  be  compared  to  aa  aiq^j  maa,  who^ 
desmng  to  reyenge  a  deejdy-felt  affront,  and  bleeding  under  reoeat 
inflictions,  sacrifices  the  first  who  bears  the  colours  of  the  eneioj^ 
thongh  the  Individual  himself  be  free  from  oienee  towards  hinu 
Charles  was  not  faultless,  but  he  was  incapable  of  the  guilt  whkb 
could  deserve  such  a  punishment;  and  when  we  see  him,  thou^  eB« 
tangled  in  contradictions,  fulfilling  his  duties  with  glowing  zeal,  and 
using  widi  mildness  and  goodwill  all  the  possible  means  for  obviat- 
ing the  evils  around  him-— then  again,  in  bis  arlntary  disposition, 
mistaking  men  and  circumstances,  and  bringing  on  the  growing  revo- 
lution by  his  carelessness; — ^then  we  remember  P<Nrter's  words:  ^'  he 
will  act  with  the  violence  of  an  ui^ppy  man,  who  seeks  to  invert 
his  thou^ts.^' 

If,  while  discussing  what  appear  openly  to  us  as  historical  facts> 
we,  could  be  permitted  to  know  the  secret  history  of  men  who  play 
their  part  on  the  great  stage  of  the  world,  and  to  fathom  their 
motives,  we  i^iodd  be  astonished  to  perceive  k>w  deep  in  the  heart 
is  the  feeling  which  controls  their  actions.  With  this  view  we 
should  hesitate^  and  not  judge  of  &em  too  precipitately.  A  pdnfid 
feeling  arises  of  how  man  is  separated  from  man ;  all  the  rest  of 
earth's  possessions  can  be  shared  exoej^  this  inward  £eeliag,  which 
no  description  can  make  intelligible,  and  for  which  perh^s  there  is 
but  one  language,  i^pearing  little  more  than  a  youthful  dream,  ik$ 
sound  of  whidi  expires  in  the  indurating  oi  the  heart,  and  of  li£&JI 
This  loneliness,  which  we  often  feel,  even  while  pursuing  the  ordi- 
nary business  which  occupies  our  time  and  attention,  is  perhaps  the 
home  of  our  devotion,  of  our  connexion  with  God,  whose  intelli- 
gence we  feel  quickening  us  with  the  promise  of  unalienable  justice. 

Charles  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father  with 
childlike  resignation.  He  had  devoted  himself  to  his  parent  till  the 
last  moment,  sharing  even  the  meanest  offices  with  the  attendants. 
His  love  had  eertttinly  soothed  the  last  days  of  thov  king,  and  had 
also  brought  to  the  sorrowing  heart  of  the  son  that  peace  which  arises 
from  the  perfoimaifce  of  a  saored  duty.    Bis  dark,  mehuocboly  aye 
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and  pale  face  touched  erery  one  who  beheld  them;  and  when  ht 
left  the  body  of  his  father,  that  he  might  not  hinder  the  necessary 
preparations,  the  attendants  said  that  the  new  bearer  of  the  crown 
resembled  almost  as  much  a  lifeless  statue  as  did  the  lato  king. 
Slowly,  and  followed  but  by  a  few  persons,  he  passed  through  the 
empty  rooms,  till  he  came  to  the  one  occupied  by  the  well-known 
Porter,  which  he  entered  alone,  and  with  his  head  sunk  on  his  breast 
arid  wrapped  in  gloom,  he  approached  the  bed  of  the  sufferer. 

"  Thy  king  and  master  is  no  more,"  said  Charles,  repeating  the 
already  well-known  intelligence.  '^  I  have  no  longer  any  parents: 
the  grave  opens  more  widely  before  me.  *  Tell  me  what  you  long 
ago  hinted  at:  have  I  also  lost  the  last  one  who  can  bind  me  to  Ihid 
world?  Fear  not,"  added  he,  while  Porter  struggled  fearfully  for 
an  answer:  "  I  am  ready  to  hear  all — even  the  worst.". 

^' So  may  God  console  your  majesty!"  stammered  the  old  man; 
and  he  had  opened  his  lips  to  say  moire,  when  the  king,  shrmking 
and  pressing  his  sword  to  his  side,  nodded  to  Porter  silently,  and, 
like  a  sleep-walker,  stiff  and  mute,  left  the  room. 

Porter  remained  in  despair :  he  had  not  wished  for  this  ;  but 
Charles's  interpretation  of  his  words  was  so  rapd,  and  his  depar- 
ture so  immediate,  that  the  old  man,  being  confined  to  his  bed  and 
not  able  to  follow,  could  not  quiet  him.  After  some  reflection,  his 
sympathy  with  his  master  was  overcome,  and  this  reception  of  bis 
words  in  part  secured  his  own  safety,  at  least  for  the  present,  for  he 
had  resolved,  so  soon  as  he  knew  of  the  lady's  safe  arrival  at  God- 
way  Castle,  to  give  the  king  some  hope  that  she  still  lived. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  death-bed  of  a  prince,  whose  decease 
was  the  commencement  of  a  period  as  important  for  England  as  his 
life  was  nninterestinf^-^that  life  havhsg  comprehended  so  few  im- 
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portant  events,  that  it  scaicelj  left  a  trace  behind — ^let  as  tarn  from 
this  to  the  last  couch  of  a  man  so  hmnble  that  his  name  has  found 
BO  place  in  the  register  of  history;  but  of  so  much  iipportance  to 
the  principal  persons  of  our  narrative,  that  we  must  not  overlook 
him. 

We  enter  a  litde  room,  with  which  we  are  already  acquainted^r 
and  whose  vaulted  roof,  and  tall  windows  reaching  to  the  ground^ 
discover  to  us  the  abode  of  the  old  Miklas,  in  the  castle  of  the 
Duchess  of  Somerset  The  walls  are  covered  with  black  cuf  tains ; 
there  is  no  fire  in  the  empty  chimney  to  give  light  and  warmth ; 
twelve  w<%K  tapers,  with  their  weak  rays,  surround  the  ri^ised  corpse, 
in  which  we  recognise  the  pale  form  of  the  old  Miklas;  the  repose 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  rosary  hanging  firom  the  folded  hands^ 
ahow  that  he  passed  at  once  from  pious  devotion  into  death. 

We  hear,  on  one  side,  some  person  sobbing,  and  perceive 
Margaret,  dad  in  deep  mourning,  kneeling  upcm  the  ground  before 
Lady  Melville;  who,  sitting  upon,  a  homely  phair  ne^  the  body, 
assists  the  inconsolable  daughter  to  keep  the  melancholy  death-, 
watch.  On  the  other  side  we  hear  a  light  murmur  of  prayer,  in 
which  certain  holy  names  are  pronounced  with  a  loud  accent,  and 
we  discover  Sister  Electa,  who^has  undertaken  the  office  of  repeating 
the  prayers  for  the  dead.  Occasionally  Mary's  voice  is  heard,  when,» 
foi^tting  her  own  sorrows,  she  speaks  a  loving  and  consoling  word 
to  Margaret  But  how  changed  are  those  features,  in  which  youth 
and  beauty  were  formerly  united  to  so  lively  an  expression  of 
intellect,  and  to  such  nobility  of  countenance,  that  the  gaze  of  the 
spectator  was  rivetted  upon  her,  almost  against  his  will.  The 
beautifully  rounded  cheeks  are  become  wasted  and  sickly ;  and  the 
paleness  of  the  skin  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  the  white 
band  which  &stens  her  little  num's  cap  upon  her  head^  her  beautiful 
hair  bemg  entirely  concealed.  Her  eyes  are  likewise  changed; 
seeking  nothing  without,  and  finding  nothing  within  which  could 
kindle  their  former  light,  they  retain  only  the  expression  of  a  pure 
and  exalted  soul. 

Her  eyes  wandered  from  Margaret  to  the  old  man,  and  from  hl|n 
back  again  to  his  weeping  daughter,  sympathizing  in  her  griei^  not 
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4mlj  from  .tompeamm,  hat  from  eoQjBcioiuniess  of  die  graifc  iov 
wMch  ahe  aiso  kad  snfltoined  in  tiie  good  old  maoy  wko  had  e&dei^ 
Tonred  by  wiobCraBiT^  kiadnass  to  alteyute  the  haidmess  of  het 
akaatioR.    He  had  oftea  led  her  at  night  through  secret  paaaa^ 
to  the  forbidden  air :  she  now  saw  before  her  an  existence  little  dif" 
ferent  to  that  is  ii  prison,  and  which,  to  oae  so  accnstomed  to  free- 
dom and  exercise,  threatened  the  iajorj  of  her  health.  She  rev giied 
herself  to  the  fiittire :  one  bj  one  her  hopea  of  d^veranee  bid 
faded  awaj,  and  she  tried  to  banish  all  idea  of  it  £v  from  her.    She 
lired  oeIj  in  tihe'reffleanbrance  oi  her  former  happiness,  thas  noar 
risMng  the  deep  grief  of  her  bosom  till  it  grew,  at  it  w^^  into  a 
poSsonona  tree,  nnder  the  widelj-apreading  braadbea  of  whieh  the 
Toothfdl  energies  of  her  life  fi^ded  and  were  bnried.    She  appeared 
to  have  grown  old  in  the  caatle:  it  seemed  long  to  her  aiaoe  ahe 
was  jomig:  she  knew  that  ahe  had  once  been  so;  bnt  between  her 
earlier  existence  and  her  present  one  was  an  abjaa,  out  of  which 
she  aeanedtohave  aris^  like  a  fabled  tgkii,  aeither  alire  oor 
dead. 

^e  had  not  fhat  cons^ation  whidi  many  a  lAqmredked  waoderer 
in  Hfe  possesses,  of  bes^  able  to  oonqqer  the  renieaibraiiee  of  the 
past  hy  aetirity,  and  bj-  the  andiatarbed  devotion  of  a  pore  region. 
Tbe  greatest  of  her  afflictions  was  ike  eonstrakit  laid  upon  b^  bj 
her  resideoee  with  persons  who  endeavoured  to  engage  her  in  Bease- 
*ess  and  nnintelleetnal  emplojrmenta ;  and  whoae  religion  confimed, 
on  a  nearer  acqaaintanee,  ^e  aversion  wMch  ahe  had  felt  towards 
it  during  Father  John's  efforts  to  convert  her. 

The  hatred  roused  in  the  heart  of  Ladj  Somerset  by  the  s^ht  of 
her,  because  she'  bore  the  beantifal  features  of  the  aiater  of  Buck- 
iogham — ^he  who  had  supplanted  her  huabaod  as  favourite  of  the 
king,  and  thus  made  her  his  deadlj  enemy :  this  haU^d  waa  every 
moment  more  apparent.  It  vented  Itself  with  malicious  triumph 
upon  hie  tufiocei^  nieee.  Even  the  bamUlating  measures  poraoed 
Ugalnat  t3ie  peer  girl  appeared  to  hert^  mild;  as  she  waa  resdved 
that  Buckingham  should  never  see  bis  projects  for  her  realised,  even 
s^benld  her  persecutor  proceed  to  the  womt,  and  let  her  fade  gently 
<Wtt  ef  existence. 
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lather  Jolitty  who  perfectly  onderMood  his  pemteut,  although  bear 
confeaeion  wm  mftde  to  him  mly  so  to  as  it  suited  her,  tried  at  first 
to  protect  his  p«pii  from  Ladj  ^^erset's  persecutions.  He  was 
instigated  to  this  by  the  hope  of  the  fresh  glory  he  should  acquire 
by  her  coBvernoa ;  but  whon  he  found  that  his  efforts  were  una-^ 
Tailing,  his  anger  rose  in  proporUoQ»  and  his  acute  mistress,  taking 
advantage  of  his  disoomfiture,  placed  i^ew  restrictions  upon  the  poor 
girl.  These  increased  to  sach  a  degree»  that  ^vexj  trifling  couTe- 
nience,  every  mental  employment,  every  means  for  the  refreshment 
of  her  body'<-Hdi  were  witfidrawn  from  her ;  whilst  Lady  Somerset 
sought,  by  the  most  emel  reproaches,  to  complete  the  humiliation  of 
her  mind  and  the  affliction  of  her  heart. 

At  first  Mary  opposed  all  this  wil^  youthful  comsge,  and  with 
^e  pride  of  her  noble  birth  $  reconciling  herself  to  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  her  tyrant  doubted  whether  she  really  could  break  her 
spirit.  Bat  when  the  activity  of  her  ound  was  at  length  suppressed, 
and  when  the  d^vation  of  air  and  «>xercisa  had  broken  her  health, 
&m  the  traces  of  h«r  misery  became  appt^ent  in  her  features,  and 
her  tormentors,  seeing  the  eonsequen^s  of  their  efforts,  continued 
them  accordingly. 

Mary  no  longer  inhabited  the  beautiful  rooms  which  Father 
Clement  had  ordered  to  be  pr^red  for  her  :  an  empty  chamber^ 
situated  in  a  turret  overhanging  the  sea,  was  appointed  for  her 
abode.  It  contained  only  a  bed,  a  prayer-desk,  and  a  press  ia 
which  she  kept  h«r  nun's  dress,  and  the  little  bundle  she  bad 
turought  with  her.  She  was  not  allowed  to  have  any  books  or 
writing  materids.  Early  in  ih^  moj^iog  she  was  s^ou^ed  from  her 
iiard  couch  by  the  ringing  of  n  h#U,  which  bupg  u^ftr  her  room, 
summoning  the  inhabitants  (of  ihe  i^astle  to  e^)y  p^s  :  jia  sound 
seened  to  shahe  the  towt^*,  wbfeh  was  joiAed  to  the  oldei^t  portion 
of  Ab  faaiUing,  and  wM  anpport^  only  by  ^  #iBall  pilaster,  under 
the  loittr  wiadow. 

€Sie  was  received  in  the  JbaH  by  ri^*oaches  of  her  Jh^esy,  and  of 
4ht  hdcewamnaes  of  jker  devot«o»i  a«id  ^ecompwued  the  party  into 
Ae  ^maiit  mbkk,  Mtig  the  church  fd  theae  &w(ici|,  w:as  oraameot^ 
vilh  dl  the  hfSSmv  ^  ^  £i&tholic  worship.    This  >really|pqpr 
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dnced  a  beneficial  effect  on  Mary's  feelings,  for  her  heart  could  here 
raise  itself  to  heayen  in  its  own  language  ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
place  contrasting  with  the  gloominess  of  the  rest  of  the  castle, 
hushed  the  discord  which  took  possession  of  her  heart  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day.  She  returned  with  a  sigh  to  the  light  of 
heaven,  for  she  could  not  then  separate  herself  from  aU  around,  and 
was  obliged  to  join  them  in  sewing  and  listening  to  the  conversation, 
always  upon  disgusting  subjects.  At  dinner  she  sat  at  a  separate 
table,  in  order  to  prevent  her  disturbing  the  reverend  ladies,  during 
their  time  of  refreshment,  by  her  unholy  and  heretical  presence. 
During  this  meal  Lady  Somerset  assailed  her  with  speeches  of  con- 
tempt and  hatred ;  and  when  tears  of  grief  appeared  on  the  pale 
face  of  her  victim,  she  increased  the  bitterness  of  her  words  in  cer- 
tainty of  the  consequences.  Late  in  the  evening,  Mary  withdrew  to 
the  tower,  which,  notwithstanding  its  bare  walls  and  inhospitable 
arrangements,  appeared  to  her  a  place  of  freedom  and  peace. 

She  often  sat  in  the  little  narrow  window,  looking  for  houi's  upon 
the  melancholy  roaring  sea,  while,  in  the  lassitude  of  her  feeling, 
she  prayed  for  patience  and  strength.  Then  came  secretly  the 
consolation  which  she  was  not  permitted  to  receive  openly — the 
appearance  of  Miklas  and  his  daughter :  both  poured  into  the  forlorn 
heart  of  the  sufferer  a  love  and  commiseration  which  she  met  with 
fi'om  no  one  else.  It  was  Miklas  who,  of  his  own  will,  procured 
for  this  languishing  creatu*e  the  blessing  of  firesh  air.  On  the  land- 
ing-place of  this  tower  was  an  invisible  door,  which  opened  upon  a 
narrow  staircase,  unknown  perhaps  to  all  but  Miklas.  At  the  foot 
of  these  stairs  was  a  narrow,  covered  passage,  leading  from  the  old 
fortress,  of  which  this  tower  formed  a  part,  to  the  ancient  ditch  of 
the  castle,  which,  being  dried  up  and  now  used  as  a  pasture,  afforded 
a  pleasant  walk  for  the  lady ;  for  the  high  banks  on  each  side  pro- 
tected her  from  the  wind,  and  from  the  inclemency  of  tbe  season. 

Mary's  gratitude  to  Miklas  for  this  indulgence,  which  unfortu* 
nately  they  dared  not  oflten  repeat,  was  unbounded.  At  other  times 
she  cheered  her  mind  by  conversmg  with  Margaret,  who  was  at- 
tached to  her  with  her  whole  heart,  and  who  disdbsed  her  own  little 
troubles  ;  for  Land  was  sent  for  to  his  uncle  in  London,  and  the 
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innocent  meetings  of  the  two  lovers  had  thereby  come  to  an  end. 
Hary  was,  therefore,  deeply  grieved  on  learning  that  Miklas  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  fever  ;  and  overpowered  by  the  thought  of 
what  Margaret  most  suffer,  she  ventured  upon  her  first  request  to 
Lady  Somerset — ^that  of  allowing  her  to  share  with  his  daughter  the 
cares  which  the  old  man  reqnu*ed.  The  lady's  eagle  eye  rested  on 
the  suppliant  with  an  expression  of  malicious  joy  ;  and  she  consented 
with  a  smile,  as  Mary  had  akeady  been  selected  to  undertake  this 
office,  in  the  hope  of  the  fever  being  contagious  and  malignant. 

She  hastened  kindly  and  fearlessly  to  her  old  friend  ;  but  he  no 
longer  recognised  her,  and  Mary  had  soon  no  doubt  of  the  event  for 
which  she  must  prepare  Margaret.  This  thought  took  such  com- 
plete possession  of  her  mind,  that  she  almost  overlooked  herself; 
and  it  was  while  sitting  by  the  corpse  that  she  first  recollected  with 
deep  grief  what  a  loss  she  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  the  old 


On  the  day  to  which  we  allude,  a  small  party  of  men  entered  the 
little  town  of  Boghall,  which  stood  near  the  castle  Of  the  Lady 
Somerset.  The  weariness  of  their  horses  proved  that  their  powers 
had  not  been  spared  ;  and  the  inquiring  looks  which  they  cast  on 
the  miserable  houses  showed  that  they  were  seeking  for  an  inn,  of 
which  both  riders  and  horses  stood  in  need.  There  was,  as  in 
every  village  or  town,  a  small  inn:  the  ''White  Lamb,"  as  it  was 
called,  though  not  supported  by  strangers,  excelled  both  in  external 
appearance  and  internal  arrangements  the  slight  expectations  which 
the  horsemen  had  formed. 

Master  Harford,  the  landlord,  appeared  with  great  gravity  at  the 
door  of  the  house,  so  soon  as  the  tramp  of  horses  announced  the  arrival 
of  guests,  studying  the  travellers  from  under  his  thick  eyebrows, 
while  he  already  guessed  their  wants,  and  shouted  his  commands 
from  lime  to  time  into  the  house.  Thus  the  travellers  found  the 
entrance  filled  with  servants,  the  female  portion  of  them  being  headed 
l>y  a  woman,  whose  cleanly  and  cheerful  appearance  was  the  greatest 
recommendation  to  the  inn.  The  riders  at  ohce  dismounted  ;  and 
Master  Harford  slily  endeavoured  to  ascertain  their  respective  rank^ 
for  their  plain  clothing  made  no  apparent  distinction  between  them 
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A  dispate  between  kirn  and  bis  wife  was  the  result  of  tbose  re* 
marks  ;  for  Mistreas  Hflrford  tbooght  the  older  mm  tbe  highest  in 
tiie  rank  of  tbe  partly  tad  laughed  fit  her  hosband'a  want  of  pene- 
tration in  oonsido-ittg  the  younger  one  of  the  most  importance : 
grounding  her  own  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  younger  had 
hastened  from  his  horse,  and  respectfully  assisted  his  companion  to 
dlanuMiBt* 

**  Woman/'  cried  the  landlord  of  the  Lamb^  ''  I  know  this  dis- 
tinguished person  better  than  y<Hft.  BJe  does  not  betray  his  rank 
now,  because  there  is  no  one  of  his  own  class  with  him  whom  he 
may  delight  Ui  annoying.  People  who  are  very  condescending  to 
th6ur  in&rioTBy  when  nobody  of  their  own  rank  sees  them,  ari 
always  the  most  haughty  to  t^ir  equals.  Certainly,  be  assisted  the 
old'maa  from  his  horse,  bnl  he  went  into  the  bouse  first ;  and  be 
did  not  trouble  himself  about  tbe  baggage,  while  the  old  gentleman 
stopped  to  take  some  of  it  with  him." 

**  And  the  handsome  page>''  said  the  landlady ;  <^  does  your 
wisdom  teuton  whelhiar  he  be  of  noble  or  of  common  blood?' 

^  Noble  or  not,**  aoswerod  tbe  landlord*  ''  they  have  all  sto« 
machs,  and  nre  hungry ;  find  yonr  place  is  in  the  kitchen.'' 

So  saying/he  took  hia  lafitern  and  his  bunch  itf  keya,  and  disap- 
peared through  a  door  leading  to  the  well-filled  cellar,  thns  escaping 
the  reproachftd  words  of  his  offended  wife,  who  would  indeed  hare 
received  a  wdl'^leeenred  sanding  had  she  delayed  attoiding  to  her 
kitchen  i£fairs,>  which  she  superintended  in  great  perfection^ 

Tha  travellers  found  to  their  joy  a  light  and  comfortaUe  roomi 
whear  a  fire  was  blazing  in  the  grate^  and  where  preparatioBS  were 
already  making  for  a  dinner  wUeh  showed  a  teleraUe  af4|natennflft 
wHh  the  Inxuries  of  the  table;  complelied  by  tbe  prodnelion  of 
several  dusty,  sealed  bottles,  which  were  f»t  npoo.  iha  table  with 
great  care  by  Master  JEbrfinrd  himsel£ 

A  short  pause,  durmg  whinh  the  serraats  wens  boaiad  in  pnp<M- 
kstiotts  for  tbe  dinner,  afforded  the  travelieis  an  opportnniliy  Sv  » 
Interchange  of  their  thoo^ts. 

^  Now  my  iordy"  said  Brixton  to  Bidimond,  who,  lost  in  aBMbm- 
eholy  Btnpor,  was  atarkig  at  the  fire— <<  now»  whan  ire  me  JMir  A» 
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Mid  «f  tm  Jonriiej;  I  im  mink  nfrt^t  9^  duajope  M  jcm  teaiper, 
iffdeli,  pardon  me*  leads  ne  to  fear  ^itt  yon  ii«fe.f<miid  obstaeles  in 
yourself  which  yoti  had  not  before  diseoreredy  or  that  yoa  pecoeiTe 
diffifialties  which  ha^  escaped  me." 

^*  Do  not  fear  this,  dear  lAr/*  answered  Bibbnioiid»  rousing  him- 
self, and  lookmg  kindly  towards  him  ;  **  neither  a  donbt^  nor  the 
slightest  ehange  in  my  resolation  of  standing  by  yon  at  any  price  ia 
Mb  affiiir,  has  taken  place  in  my  miad.  On  the  contrary,  being  so 
near  the  end,  I  feel  more  viyidly  than  before  how  neoesaary  it  is 
that  onr  object  shoald  be  attained.  There  is,  however,  one  donbt 
concerning  the  management  of  the  affiur,  which  is  forced  npon  as 
by  an  unknown  counsellor ;  and  my  disposition  is  snch  that  I  am 
Ibarfiil  of  my  own  behavioor^  My  iadinatiop  to  Irilow  the  directions 
of  this  handwrituig  is  strengthened  by  yonr  compliance,  dear  sir^  fir 
you  certainly  are  able  to  judge  whether  this  ^an  is  to  be  pre&nred 
to  an  open  and  Jost  arrangement,  which  I  always  think  the  hest.^ 

Brixton  listened  thoughtfully  to  these  wordjB,  and  appeared  once 
nore  to  be  fefleetiim;  «pen  the  circumstances. 

**Mf  lord,''  said  he,  ^my  perception  is  not  so  elear  as  you 
Ihbk;  I  iunro  eox^sssed  this  befom,  I  repM  it,  that  I  do  not  know 
to  what  ^scoferies  the  death  of  this  lady's  protectors  may  hare 
given  rise.  Whether  truth  or  deception  lead  to  her  persecntioa 
—whether  gallantry,  «r  a  design  gronnded  on  secret  m&rmalion, 
guided  Lord  Membroke,  I  know  not.  Certainly  parties  have  been 
at  work  who  are  more  cunning  and  more  powerful  than  he  is,  and 
in  their  power  we  must  condnde  she  is.'' 

"  The  obstinate  sOenee  of  this  young  nmn  is  remarkay^"  said 
BSchmond.  "  I  put  trust  in  him;  and  yet  he  will  not  tell  us  who 
sent  him  to  us.  What  can  be  the  motive  of  all  tiiis?  I  should 
a  thousand  times  have  supposed  that  we  were  eatieed  here  ia  order 
to  he  drawn  frmn  the  right  scent  $  but  I  cannot  doubt  the*tales 
which  the  boy,  in  the  innocence  of  bis  heart,  and  ia  the  meottr 
stmnied  freedom  of  his  speech,  rektea  to  us,  and  which  coatain  such 
credible  information. of  the  lady,  that  we  cannot  avoid  finding  hertf 
wo  follow  him;  miless,  which  God  ibrbid,  her  peraecaton  have 
taken  her  further  away." 
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*^  I  quite  agree  with  yoV  ACBwered  Brixton*  "  I  caimot  doubt 
the  boy's  honesty :  his  own  tender  desire  to  see  this  Margaret,  yrham 
he  calls  hb  love,  cannot  be  hypocrisy,  and  agrees  perfectly  with  all 
his  other  statements.  I  must  also  confess  that  his  childish  way  of 
keeping  secrets,  which  betrays  all  he  would  conceal  respecting  the 
mysteries  of  this  castle,  gives  me  a  foreboding  of  a  new  enemy  for 
the  poor  lady.** 

<<  You  mean,"  replied  Richmond,  '^  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
castle  are  Catholics  ?" 

*<  Have  I  said  that?'^  said  a  voice  of  surprise ;  and  Lanci,  who 
had  entered  noiselessly,  and  had  overheard  these  last  words,  stood 
before  them,  glowing  with  fright. 

^^  You  have  often  betrayed  it,  though  you  have  never  actually 
said  so,"  remarked  Brixton,  quietly ;  "  but  do  not  be  uneasy-r-it 
3hall  not  go  further  than  ourselves." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  betrayed  it,"  cried  Lanci ;  "  you  will  not 
make  me  so  unhappy  as  to  talk  about  it.  But  I  must  tell  you  that 
all  in  this  house  are  watching  us.  The  landlord  wanted  pie  to  tell 
him  which  is  the  noblest  of  you  two ;  and  said  4hat  if  I  told  him 
he  would  give  me  cakes  and  api^esy  just  like  a  monkey.  I  ran 
away  and  sud — ^forgive  me,  ny  lord — that  we  were  none  of  us 
noble," 

Bichmmid  and  Brixton  could  not  suppress  a  smile,  which  was 
increased  when  the  boy  added, 

"  But  it  is  time  that  we  decide  how  the  poor  lady  is  to  be  got 
away :  I  think  I  must  be  the  forerunner." 

"  I  will  accompany  you,"  interrupted  Richmond,  quickly :  *^  the 
step  that  is  to  be  taken  is  too  important  to  be  trusted  to  your  pru- 
dence :  Master  Brixton  may  here  take  some  repose,  until  we  bring 
hhn  news  that  his  presence  is  required. 

The  boy  was  silent.  After  a  moment,  he  looked np at  bothgen*' 
tiemen,  and  shook  his  head, 

*<  Welly  Land,''  said  Richmond,  ^'does  pot  my  pli^n  please 
yon?" 

'<I  must  tell  a  fidsehood  if  I  say  yes:  T  wish  that  both  would 
remain  here,  aud  not  that  any  one  should  go  with  me  now." 
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**Aiid  why?*  asked  Richmond:  **be  open,  my  child:  we  wish 
to  hear  what  yoa  will  contrive,  for  yon  have  shown  yourself  faithful 
and  clever,** 

**  See,  my  lord,**  said  he,  ^'  I  think  that  I  must  not  go  any  farther 
to-day.  It  is  Friday :  to-morrow  morning  early  the  ranger  will  carry 
the  game  for  the  Snnday  into  the  castle  kitchen.  I  most  be  near 
him :  it  is  the  only  way  in  which  I  or  my  letter  can  gain  admission. 
Meanwhile,  you  must  follow  me,  in  order  that  you  may  be  ready 
for  the  propositions  which  Father  Miklas  will  make,  and  which  I 
do  not  know.  I  see  now  where  I  am ;  and  I  should  have  done 
better,  had  I  let  our*  horses  hunger  a  day  longer,  instead  of  bring* 
ing  you  here," 

"  What  disquiets  you  here  ?'  asked  Richmond ;  **  do  yon  think 
it  possible  that  we  are  watched  from  the  castle  ?* 

*^  Yes,  I  think  so.  The  old  ranger  often  told  me  of  an  inn  which 
was  visited  by  the  Catholics  (for.  now  you  know  they  are  so)  who 
wish  to  go  to  the  castle.  It  is  this  one :  I  have  seen  the  sign,  the 
''  White  Lamb."  The  ranger  did  not  know  it  was  in  the  town :  he 
always  said  it  was  among  the  hills." 

*'  And  do  you  think  these  people  are  in  the  pay  of  the  castle, 
and  that  they  give  them  notice  of  the  strangers  who  come  here  ?' 

^^  Yes,  the  ranger  said  so:  he  knows  best." 

<<  Then  let  us  go  quickly,"  said  Richmond  :  "  we  can  deceive 
them  as  to  the  road  we  take,  and  in  that  way  can  disappoint  them 
as  to  their  intelligence." 

Brixton  rose  to  show  his  readiness,  when  the  doors  opened,  and 
the  servants  entered  with  the  dinner,  preceded  by  the  landlord  with 
a  napkin  in  his  hand ;  and  the  two  guests  drew  their  chaurs  to  the 
table. 

One  look  betrayed  the  sentiments  of  eadi  to  the  other.  In  order 
to  avoid  attracting  any  attenlaon,  they  applied  themselves  to  theur 
dinner.  Richmond  said  to  himself  that  the  horses  must  need  re- 
poee,  without  which  any  further  undertaking  would  bring  danget. 

They  had  scarcely  seated  themselves,  when  the  tramp  of  horses 
was  heard  approaching  the  mn,  and  the  landlord,  after  a  hasty 
glance  from  &e  window,  hastened  to  welcome  the  new  comer* 
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Thoie  in  thd  room  lieard  him  exchange  a  friendly  and  raspdcdbl 
greeting  with  the  atranger^  aad  a  tolerably  long  oenFeraation  took 
place  in  the  hall.  Footsteps  were  then  heard  on  the  stairs,  and,  the 
landlord  entering,  followed  by  the  new  gnest,  begged  pennission  for 
him  to  Join  them  at  dinner. 

There  was  no  time  to  olject  to  this  request,  for  the  stranger 
stepped  immediately  into  the  room,  and  in  polite  terms  claimed  the 
hospitality  of  those  present  That  was  coldly  granted  to  him  which 
coold  not  be  refased ;  and  he  took  his  place  very  comf(»rtably  on  the 
other  side  of  the  taUe,  where  he  fonnd  sufficient  employment  in  satis- 
fying his  appetite,  althongh  this  did  not  pretent  his  piercing  little 
eyes  from  scanning  his  companions.  When,  in  order  to  obtain 
breath,  he  loosened  his  eravat  for  a  moment^  he  said,  bowing  to  those 


**  It  is  rare  to  meet  widi  sodi  hononrable  gnests  at  this  table. 
This  oonntry  is  not  much  visited,  for  but  little  trade  is  carried  oa, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  harbonr  of  Dover  Attracts  all  strangers  of 
consequence  thither." 

This  observation  remained  a  short  time  unanswered.  At  kst 
]Kdunond,  turning  partly  to  iiie  landlord*  and  partly  to  the 
stranger,  inquired, 

^  How  far  is  it  to  Dover,  and  which  is  tbe  way  Either  f^ 

*^  If  you  wish  to  go  to  Dover,**  answered  the  stranger,  ^  I  am 
surprised  that  you  have  taken  such  A  very  round-about  way; 
since,  as  I  guess  by  your  dress,  you  have  come  hitbtt*  from 
Lcmdon.** 

*'  l&YCty  one  does  not  take  the  shortest  r^mte,"  rallied  BieiuBond. 
^' Dover  inll  how  be  lively,  since  the  Frinoess  of  Wales  lands 
there.'* 

«'  There  will  be  but  Uttb  festhrify,''  said  Ibe  strai^^.  thoagfat- 
fnlly  X  ^'Ibe  geoML  inonming  prevents  it." 

"  The  general  moaming,"  cried  Brixiea :  "  what  do  you-  mean, 
sir  J    Is  this  country  in  nkNunung  ?" 

''When  did  you  leave  London,  worthy  gentieiaeB,  tbaiytrtf  do 
ttot  know  of  the  king's  death  ?" 

"  The  kmg'a  death  I**  cried  both,  with  one  vdoe.!      .      .  . 
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V  And  whefi  did  he  dto  r  asked  Richmond. 

•*Onr  the  eireftiiig  of  the  eighth  of  this  month,"  replied  the 
eMiig0p4 

•*  The  itsf  of  oor  depiirtare,"  said  Bri^Lton,  mechaaicallj. 

"  I  left  the  nesct  HAornfaig/'  answered  the  stranger^  "  and  tra-* 
veiled  somewhat  more  quickly  than  joa.  People  of  business,  like 
mysoU;  who  generally  spend  the  most  of  then*  life  in  travellhig,  are 
hetter  aeqoiinted  with  all  the  methods  which  can  shorten  a  long 

Thee  words  were  not  answered  i  for  Richmond,  as  well  as  Brix-* 
too«  was  agitated  by  the  news  which  they  had  heard. 

Oaeaeiag  their  thoughts,  the  stranger  continued : — "  The  lament-* 
ation  in  Lemdon  was  ^*eftt  and  general.  Long  as  the  people  had 
been  prepared  for  the  efvent,  it  appeared  as  if  the  kkg  had  been 
taken  away  ia  yonth^  a&d  in  the  fullness  of  strength.  Bat  it  is 
dlwajre  ea:  that  which  peo|^  hate  possessed  for  a  long  time  tiiey 
tiiink  they  can  nerrer  lose.  Those  who  now  weep  and  groan  fyt 
hlflH  i^ke  bat  a  short  time  since  most  criminally  respecting  his  ex^ 
tended  life  $  and  now  ^at  the  end  of  his  life  is  Oome,  they  shudder 
at  the  new  prDspects  of  the  throne^  and  eee  phantoms  etery- 
trhere.*' 

^<  Fools  always  dothat,  at  all  times  andin  aU  ^eamjitanoes^'' 
said  l^iehmondj  indiJBTerently :  ^'  the  voice  of  the  people  was  other** 
wise  eonoeming  James*  and  the  hopes  itispecting  his  suoceesor  are 
not  10  be  seared  away  by  phantoms  which  are  only  perceived  by 
clifldren  and  fools/' 

<*  Well,  weU/'  answered  the  stranger,  with  east^wn  eyes,  and 
cutting  a  largo  slice  of  ham  $  *'  but  this  marrisge-^this  unhappy 
marriage.  She  may  be  a  good  lady,  this  Queen  of  England,  this 
French  princess,  a  Papist  by  Mrth  and  ediicaii<m«  She  is  still  a 
bated  Catholic;  and  it  is  not  advaatageous  for  her  to  ascend  the 
throne,  believe  me,  sir.'* 

"  I  neither  believe  you,*'  said  Btchmondi  pro«idly,  "  nor  do  I 
Hunk  it  becoming  to  <^tticisethe  wife  of  my  king.  Her  creed  is  an 
aflbir  of  her  own  heart;  and  poison  must  not  be  spread  abroad  by 
idle  prattle.    I  hate  suppositions  as  much  as  I  hate  wiekednes0»" 
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He  rose  at  these  words,  and,  bowing  respectfully  to  Brixton*  left 
the  room ;  for  he  had  missed  Lanci  ever  since  the  stranger's  entrance, 
and  he  wished  to  aiTange  their  departure.  Lanci  was,  however,  not 
to  be  found ;  and  he  heard  from  his  servants  that  he  had  mounted 
his  horse  after  a  hastj  meal,  and  had  departed  through  the  back 
gate. 

When  Richmond  was  about  to  return  to  the  dining-room*  his 
servant  approached  him,  and  he  soon  perceived  Uiat  he  wished  to 
speak  to  him  alone.  Stepping  back  into  the  court,  the  servant 
related  to  him  what  Lanci  had  told  him — that  he  must  hasten  to 
reach  the  castle  before  the  stranger  ;  for  were  the  latter  to  arrive 
there  first,  with  the  news  of  the  presence  of  such  distingnished 
strangers,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  obtain  admission* 

^'  I  tell  your  lordship  of  this,"  added  the  attendant,  *'  in  (»*der 
to  warn  yon  of  the  stranger.  At  the  same  time>  you.  must  make 
him  think  that  you  wiSK  to  remain,  and  then  perhaps  he  will  delay 
his  departure  in  order  to  watch  you.  Lanci  told  the  people  in  the 
house  that  he  had  left  part  of  our  baggage  at  the  last  inn,  and  that 
he  must  hasten  to  procure  it  before  the  gentlemen  miss  it." 

Bichmond  immediately  understood  Land's  conduct ;  and  the 
disagreeable  impression  which  the  stranger  had  made  upon  him. was 
now  fully  confirmed.  He  fiuicied  he  could  recognise  in  him  the 
chaplain  of  the  castle;  of  whose  wicked  authority  Land  had 
betrayed  so  much,  that  he  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  and  persecutor 
of  the  unhappy  Lady  Mary.  It  seemed  to  him,  in  the  first  agita- 
tion which  this  produced,  nearly  impossible  to  meet  the  stranger 
agam ;  and  hastening  to  his  sleeping-room,  he  desired  that  Master 
Brixton  might  be  informed  he  was  there. 

After  he  had  communicated  all  that  he  had  learned,  they  resolt^ 
to  wait  for  the  young  man's  further  durections  ;  for  it  was  certain 
that  they  must  take  no  step  during  the  presence  of  Father  John 
which  could  in  any  way  draw  his  attention  towards  them. 

Painful  as  this  situation  was,  especially  for  Richmond's  warm 
temper,  he  resolved  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  calmness,  in  order 
to  deceive  the  father,  and  to  detain  him  through  the  following  day : 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  wait  any  longer,  he  could  not  promise. 
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From  the  moment  in  irhicii  Miklae  wis  carried  to  the  grare, 
llary  felt  a  weakness  in  her  limbs  which  rendered  her  incapable  of 
walking  withoot  assistance.  Electa,  who,  though  glowing  with 
bigotry  and  fanaticism,  was  still  compassionate  towards  her,  led  the 
half-fainting  girl  np  the  staircase  which  condaded  to  the  tarret- 
room,  for  Margaret  was  lying  npon  the  bed  absorbed  in  grieC  and 
nnmindfal  of  her  bdoved  lady  who  so  much  needed  her  aid. 

Electa,  who  had  oeyer  until  now  visited  the  chamber  of  the 
persecuted  Mary,  could  hardly  suppress  her  astoniahmeat  at  the 
aig^  whioh  it  presented.  The  hard  conch  was  standing  near  m 
window,  exposed  to  the  biting  wind  which  Uew  firom  over  the  sea  ; 
and  erery  article  of  furniture  which  could  contribute  to  her  comfort . 
was  wanting.  Sfeeta  laid  her  burden  npon  the  miserable  bed,  and* 
taking  off  her  veil,  hung  it  before  the  window.  She  found  a  little 
water  in  an  earthen  Richer,  and  sprinkling  it  npon  Mary,  succeeded 
in  rousing  her.  At  last  the  padent  opened  her  eyes^  and,  looking 
at  Electa's  kbd  &ce,  she  said  gently, 

*^  You  here  ?  What  has  happened  F*  and  she  bnrst  into  tears, 
which  seemed  in  some  measure  to  give  relief  to  her  heavy  heart. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?"  said  Electa  :  *'  shall  I  nndresa 
yon,  and  help  yon  to  bed  ?' 

<<  Dear  Electa,"  answered  Mary,  "  consider  what  you  are  doing. 
They  do  not  like  thai  any  <me  should  attend  upon  me,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  bring  a  repvoach  npon  yon.  Leave  me ;  God  will  give  me 
strength,  unless  His  will  purposes  otherwise." 

Electa  cast  down  her  eyes  :  she  feH  ashamed  of  the  situation  ot 

this  poor  creature,  with  whom  she  couhl  not  be  angry,  although  she 

*  disapproved  of  ber  perversity  of  mind ;  and  she  felt  thai;  to  render 

some  assistance  in  her  weakneds  wais  a  kindness  ^e  oaghl  toshSfW 

iier. 
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''I  doabt  not,''  said  she,  gaining  conrage,  ^Uhat  onr  reverend 
superior  will  allow  me  to  remain  with  yon  :  I  will  go  and  ask  her 
permission.'' 

Mary  felt  too  weak  for  opposition  :  bnt  she  was  scarcely  alone, 
before  the  fearfal  fever  assailed  her,  and  her  brain  was  filled  with 
frightfhl  images.  She  lay  groaning  and  powerless,  and  delirinm 
seized  her,  without  Electa  or  any  one  near  to  help  her.  The  night 
was  already  far  advanced,  and  the  violence  of  the  fever  had  abated, 
when  a  wild  howl  was  heard  near  the  door  of  the  room.  Even  in  hei* 
confusion  of  mind  she  recognised  the  horrible  sound  which  so  often 
disturbed  the  inhabitants  of  the  castle,  and  which  was  caused  by 
the  crazy  Lady  Somerset.  A  cry  of  horror  broke  from  Mary's  lips 
when  she  saw  the  door  open,  and  the  lady  enter,  carrying  a  branched 
candlestick,  with  two  wax  tapers  in  it  Slowly  she  approached  tiie 
sick  girl,  and  holdmg  the  candle  over  the  conch,  fixed  her  staring 
eyes  on  the  victim  of  her  fury. 

''  I  am  come  to  take  care  of  you  myself,"  cried  she,  in  a  jeering 
tone ;  "  for  I  have  shut  up  Electa.  Yes,  you  will  soon  recover,  if 
you  take  some  of  my  medicine!" 

A  frightful  laugh  followed  these  words ;  she  set  the  candlestick 
upon  the  ground,  and  rubbed  her  hands  in  anguish. . 

<'  It  was  medicine !"  said  she,  looking  up  suddenly,  and  staring 
beyond  Mary,  as  if  addressing  some  one  else.  "  I  tell  you,  it  vas 
medicine  that  I  sent  to  Overbury — ^not  poison  I  not  poison  !  Ko, 
no — ^not  poison !"  • 

She  repeated  these  last  words  several  times,  and,  looking  upon 
the  ground,  seemed  to  have  foi^otten  everything  else ;  T^  bile  she 
trembled  so  fearfully,  that  her  limbs  seemed  to  rattle:  then 
suddenly  changing  her  tone,  she  exclaimed,  looking  at  Mary, 

'*  But  you — ^you  shall  atmie  for  it !  Buckingham  now  fills  the 
phice  of  which  they  deprived  my  Somerset.  Duke!  duke!  shall 
the  boy  VUliers  be  duke,  like  my  husband,  and  am  I  not  to  avenge 
him  ?  Have  I  not  you  safe  ? — you  upon  whom  he  builds  so  much  ? 
Never  shall  you  see  them  again.  The  world  calls  me  a  poisoner— 
a  murderer :  I  will  deserve  the  name :  I  will  deserve  it,  by  means 
of  you!" 
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Saying  these  words  sbe  flew  to  Mary,  and  grasped  her  throat*  in 
all  the  fury  of  madness.  The  unfortunate  ^1/  OTorcome  by  fright^ 
had  not  mo^ed  a  limb  daring  this  fearfnl  scene ;  bat  now  that  she 
felt  herself  in  the  power  of  this  terrible  woman,  her  strength  was 
ronsed,  and  she  tore  herself  from  her  grasp.  When  Lady  Somerset 
had  OTercome  her  first  astonishment  at  meeting  with  opposition,  her 
rage  was  redoubled,  and  she  again,  seized  Mary.  This  time  she 
did  not  find  much  resistance,  for  the  head  of  the  invalid  had  become 
hot  and  heavy*  and  every  object  danced  before  her  eyes :  however, 
she  made  one  efibrt  to  free  herself;  bnt  her  frame  trembled,  and, 
foiling  to  the  ground,  together  with  her  persecutor,  she  extinguiMied 
the  candle  which  the  latter  held  in  her  hand. 

The  darknes  which  suddenly  reigned  changed  the  scene  :  the  lady 
appeared  to  forget  Mary,  now  that  she  could  no  longer  see  her,  and 
loosing  her  from  her  grasps  rose  from  the  ground. 

"  Where  are  you,  Somerset?"  said  she,  gently:  *'  speak,  myhos^ 
band:  where  shall  I  find  thee?  Why  dost  thou  wander  about 
alone  during  the  night  ?  Overbury  did  not  die  of  poison !  Thou, 
thou,  at  least,  art  innocent.  I  seek  thee — ^thon  must  not  die  with- 
out absolution.  Come  into  thy  room — do  not  die  on  the  staircase, 
before  the  church  has  forgiven  thee.  His  corpse !  his  corpse  T 
cried  she,  suddenly,  as  her  foot  touched  Mary,  who  was  still  lying 
on  the  floor ;  and  she  rushed  out  of  the  room,  the  door  of  which 
opened  at  that  moment,  admitting  the  light  of  a  lamp.  The  fuiioua 
woman  rushed  on,  and  did  not  stop  until  she  had  reached  die  land* 
ing-place  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

Margaret  now  entered  the  little  room.  Tn  the  wearinessi  whidi 
followed  her  grlQf,  she  had  thought  of  the  lady,  and  stole  quietly 
along  the  passages  to  her  who  was  now  her  only  consolatioi.  'She 
found  her  pale  as  death  ;  her  clothes  torn,  and  her  '  rorehead 
bleeding.  Margaret  feared  that  the  frightful  woman  had  strahglad 
her,  and  her  grief  at  this  idea  almost  overpowered  her  senses. ;  but 
she  soon  reguned  her  self-possession  ;  and  knowing  that  there  was 
no  help  near,  she  sought  for  means  to  save  her  friend.  She  laid 
her  upon  the  bed,  washed  the  blood  from  her  forehead,  abd  bound 
up  a  wound  which  she  now  perceived,  and  which  had  been  caused 
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whicih  the  game  had  been  coyered  so  completely  over  it»  as  almost 
to  conceal  the  boy.  He  then  crossed  the  court  towards  the  window, 
which  Margaret  opened  ready  to  greet  him. 

«*  Poor  girl,**  said  he,  ^<yoa  can  scarcely  weep  too  much  for  the 
loss  of^o  good  a  man  as  yonr  father.  Yon  are  badly  off  now,  pow 
thing!  Yon  cannot  remain  in  this  old  owl's  nest  without  some 
prdtiectidn,^  added  he,  glancing  round  the  court,  to  see  if  any  one 
were  watching  them. 

<<  Ah,"  said  Margaret,  sobbing,  "  I  am  worse  off  than  you  think  * 
cannot  you  give  me  some  advice." 

^  ^^Ha^  Godfrey,"  called  he  to  the  cook,  ''make  me  some  hot 
spiced  soup,  for  it  is  cold  this  morning ;  and  I  will  come  for  it  when  I 
have  comforted  this  girl." 

"Very  well,"  answered  he,  **  if  you  wish  for  something  to  refresh 
you,  come  in :  it  is  not  cold  by  the  fire,"  and  he  went  away,  taking 
his  two  heavily-laden  boys  with  him. 

'  Margaret,  whose  tears  had  ceased  to  flow  at  the  thought  of  the 
ranger's  advising  her  about  the  lady,  was  now  much  sni*prised  at 
hearing  the  boy  who  was  with  him  sob  violently. 

**  What  is  the  matter  with  your  boy,  godfather  ?  He  is  weeping. 
Did  he  know  my  fether?" 

*'  I  should  think  so,"  said  the  rauger,  drily ;  and  taking  the  basket 
and  hide  away,  he  placed  his  hand  over  Margaret's  mouth  ;  for  she 
was  on  the  point  of  crying  out  upon  recognising  Lanci. 

"  Be  silent,  both  of  you,  or  I  shall  separate  you  again,"  said  the 
ranger,  concealing  his  emotion  and  feigning  to  be  angry.  "  Are 
you  going  to  bring  the  whole  castle  here  with  your  shrieking,  stupid 
girl?  And  you — leave  off  that  howling P  he  added,  turning  to 
Lanci,  who  had  climbed  up  to  the  window,  and  was  now  embracing 
Margaret.  '*  You  must  not  play  the  girl^  but  act  like  a  man ;"  and 
he-good-humouredly  placed  himself  before  them,  so  as  to  hide  them 
from  the  sight  of  those  who  might  pass  through  the  castle  court. 
"  Oh,  Margaret !"  cried  Lanci ;  '<  was  our  good  old  father  angry 
with  me  when  he  died  ?" 

**  He  did  not  knSw  any  one,  Lanci :  he  did  not  even  bestow  upon 
me  his  blessing:  but  when  he  was  alive,  he  often  talked  of  you. 
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He  loved  yon ;  and  said  that  nncle  Porter  would  make  all  right 
between  ns." 

"Did  he  say  so?"  cried  Land,  joyfiilly.  "Then  do  all  that 
nncle  Porter  commands  you,  and  follow  me  with  jour  ladj :  we 
have  all  ready/' 

**  Great  God,  Land !  are  you  quite  crazy  ?  How  can  we  get  out 
here,  for  the  lady  orders  every  one  to  be  watched  ?" 

"  Be  quiet,"  answered  Land  ;  *'  our  pkn  is  destroyed  since 
your  good  father  is  not  here  to  give  ns  advice  and  aid.  But  we 
must  go,  and  before  Father  John  returns  :  he  is  already  arrived 
at  the  little  town  there." 

"  Now  then,  God  be  gracious  to  us  if  he  is  already  in  the  town. 
Land,  we  cannot  go  so  soon,  even  if  the  doors  stood  open,  and  no 
one  would  prevent  us." 

"Do  you  hear?**  cried  Land,  angrily,  to  the  ranger;  "did  I  not 
tell  you  that  the  girl  would  not  go— that  she  likes  the  old  castle 
better  than  she  does  me  ?  But,"  he  added,  turning  to  her,  "  the 
lady  shall  go  :  this  is  all  planned  fin*  her  sake." 

"  If  you  would  listen  to  what  those  who  know  have  to  tell  you, 
yon  would  not  speak  so  of  me  :  it  is  the  lady  who  prevents  this, 
for  she  is  dangerously  ill.' 

'^ Great  God!  what  a  misfortune!"  cried  Land.  "The  poor 
lady!  what  is  the  matter  with  her?  Surdy  she  will  not  die. 
Where  is  she  ?    May  I  go  to  her  ?" 

"  Alas !  I  do  not  know  how  to  answer  all  yom*  questions.  If 
yon  could  but  remain  here  and  help  me !  Only  think ;  she  lies  in 
the  little  turret  by  the  sea ;  she  has  a  hard  couch,  no  fire,  no  phy- 
sidan;  and  last  night  the  old  lady  tried  to  strangle  her,  but  I 
discovered  it,  and  saved  her.  Ah !  if  yon  could  but  see  her !  No 
one  would  know  the  beautiful  lady,  these  people  have  treated  her  so 
cruelly."  « 

Even  the  ranger  testified  his  compassion  by  gestures ;  and  Land 
said,  in  a  tone  of  disaj^intment, 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  She  will  certainly  die  if  she  be  left  here  ; 
and  what  will  the  gentlemen  say?  Ranger,  speak;  advise  us  what 
to  do."  • 
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Listen/'  gaid  tlie  old  man ;  "  things  look  badiy,  and  it  seeas  to 
me  that  there  is  not  mnch  to  be  done.  I  leave  Land  here  now, 
and  I  will  stav  in  the  kitchen  nntil  noim*  Measwhile,  Margaret, 
take  him  to  the  lady,  that  ht  majr  tell  her  how  the  matter  stands. 
She  will  then  be  able  to  judge.  Besides,  a  Utile  h<^  oftoi  does 
as  mnch  good  as  medicine.  Koilr  go^  gentlj  and  oarcfiilly,  and  do 
not  talk  unnecessarily.     I  caanot  remain  longer  than  noan." 

The  young  people  were  ready  to  obey ;  and  they  koew  that  if 
they  could  but  pass  through  the  hall  in  sa&ty,  there  would  be 
nothing  further  to  fear.  They  therefore  set  forth  to  make  the  trial, 
while  the  ranger  crossed  the  court  to  that  part  of  the  building  in 
which  was  the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  received  him  ghbdly»  and 
bade  him  sit  down  by  the  fire. 

Margaret  and  Lanci  crossed  the  hall  without  being  diacoyered, 
and  hastened  akmg  the  passages  to  the  litUe  tower.  They  were 
favoured  by  the  condition  of  Lady  Somerset^  which  required  qiuet 
^roughont  the  castle ;  and  they  arrived  in  saiSety  at  the  door  of 
Mary's  room,  which  Mai^aret  foBud  as  she  had  left  it^ 

^  Now  let  me  go  in  first,"  said  the  girl;  <«  the  i^t  of  yo«  will 
perhaps  alarm  her ;"  and  taking  the  basket  aad  coverlet  which 
Lanci  carried,  she  glided  gently  into  the  toom.  The  poor  invalid 
lay  in  the  same  portion,  with  the  same  starii^  look  as  whea  Mar- 
garet left  her. 

*'  Alas,  dear  lady,  are  you  stHl  so  ill  ?  Are  yea  not  a  little 
better?' 

The  attempt  to  answer  failed  as  before^  and  her  BBim  percdv^ 
that  no  news  could  do  good.  She  spread  the  warm  coverlet  apon 
her ;  and  then,  kindling  a  fire  with  the  turf  wfa&eh  she  had  bronjskly 
she  put  her  little  saucepan  npon  it,  and  made  the  invalid  a  warm  | 

drink.     To  her  unspeakable  delight,  die  lady,  after  having  partaken  I 

of  it  severaltimes,  seemed  to  revive :  her  features  became  less  r%id ;     ,     | 
and  she  at  length  uttered  the  w(h^  '^  good  Maiigaret."  After  this, 
Jier  eyelids  sank  down,  her  breathing  became  more  easy,  and  aleep 
stole  upon  the  poor  sufierer. 

The  ybung  nurse  sat  down  by  the  &6^  whkh  she  tended  so  well 
that  the  room  soon  became  quite  warm ;  she  looked  with 
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ejfoi  towards  tbe  door,  wishiog  to  open  it,  but  a&aid  of  awakening 
her  charge.  She  oontrolledj  beraelf  for  some  time,  bat,  at  length* 
the  lady  seemed  jui  so  sound  a  sleep,  that  she  did  not  fear  her  being 
disturbed ;  and  she  remembered  that  she  must  be  aroused  soon,  in 
order  to  hear  Lamci's  news,  and  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done. 
Therefore  she  gentlj  opened  the  door,  and  Lanci  stole  in.  Both 
sat  down  near  the  fire,  and  gased  upon  each  other,  mate  with  happi- 
ness. 

They  first  spoke  of  Lliklas,  and  their  their  tears  flowed  together 
at  the  remembrance  of  the  good  old  man.  But  sorrow  cannot  long 
continue  in  hearts  that  are  filled  with  loye.  Every  place  which 
unites  two  loviiig  ones,  be  it  the  last  plank  of  the  foundering  ves- 
sel, be  it  the  deepest  vault  of  the  prison— that  place  is  to  them 
redolent  with  hapfuness;  for  they  are  in  each  other's  presence,  care- 
lesa  of  all  around,  and  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  joy. 

The  young  couple  continued  in  a  conversation  so  earnest,  that  all 
save  thems^ves  were  entirely  forgotten,  until  they  heard  a  gentle 
noise>  followed  by  the  words, 

"  Where  am  I?    Margaret,  are  you  here?    Who  is  with  me?' 

Both  spf  ang  up^  and  Margaret  flew  to  the  bed.  Lady  Mary  was 
sijttkg  afirigbt,  and  looking  inquhingly  at  the  girL 

"  Deur  lady  I  God  be  praised  that  you  are  better:  you  can  even 
sfeak  aad  move.    Are  you  better?" 

"  Better,  dear  child,  though  not  well:  I  am  weak.  I  thank  you 
for  your  troulde  in  bringing  me  out  of  the  frightful  state  into  which 
the  lady  had  oaased  me  to  fall.  But  have  they  allowed  you  to  come 
lo  me?  And  how  shall  I  be  safe  agaiaat  that  woman,  the  sight  of 
whom  I  £Mur.moie  thaa  death?  Tell  me»  are  we  alone?  Is  there 
Bet  some  one  bdund  yon?'* 

!&bKrgaret  stopped  aside,  and  showed  Lao^  who  had  hidden  Idm* 
self  on  his  knees  behbd  her. 

"  Do  not  be  aagry  with  him,  dear  lady  :  he  means  well,  and  will 
save  us  both*" 

^'Laaci,  have  you  oome  from  London?  Poor  child!  you  have 
amved  at  a  a^^rowful  time:  Margaret  and  I  have  lost  our  pro* 
tector/' 
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**  Yes,  lady/'  said  Lanci,  still  kneeling,  and  oreroome  by  gorroir 
at  seeing  her  thns — '<  yes,  mnch  that  is  sorrowful  has  hi^pened; 
bat  if  God  bas  taken  airay  one  protector,  he  has  also  given  yon 
another,  who  will  try  all  means  to  get  you  away." 

Lady  Mary  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  looked  thooghtfolly  at 
him :  then  she  said,  despondingly, 

"  None  of  those  who  formerly  protected  me  know  tiiat  I  am  a 
prisoner,  good  Land,  and  who  else  will  take  pity  upon  me?" 

**  Yet,"  said  Margaret,  hastily,  and  drawing  Land  towards  the 
bed,  beside  which  they  both  knelt  before  her — "  yet  they  are  old 
friends  of  yours,  dear  lady." 

"  Is  it  not  tme,"  said  Land,  smiling,  **  that  Master  Bnxton  is 
an  old  friend  of  yours?" 

"  Brixton!"  cried  Mary;  and  surprise  brought  back  the  colour 
which  had  so  long  left  her  cheeks.  ^' My  tutor!  my  friend!  my 
second  father !" 

"  Yes,  lady,"  cried  Land,  "  he  is  near  you,  und  is  ready  to  as- 
sist yon  in  your  flight,  as  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  make  the 
attempt." 

"  Well  enough?"  cried  Mary,  as  if  asking  <'erself  whether  she 
could  be  ill  after  receiTing  such  information.  **  1  am  well — ^well 
enough  to  endeavour  to  escape  from  this  prison.  Rise,  children :  let 
me  try  my  strength  ;  it  will  not  forsake  me,  now  that  I  so  much 
need  it" 

She  threw  aside  the  covering,  and  stood,  in  her  nun's  dress,  be- 
fore the  astonished  Land.  But  this  sudden  strength,  which  was 
merely  the  result  of  a  momentary  effi>rt  of  her  strong  mind,  soon 
passed  away;  her  head  became  giddy,  and  she  sank  baek  oa  her 
couch.  The  young  people  looked  anxiously  at  each  other;  and 
Mary,  percdving  this,  took  Margaret's  arm,  and  endeavoured  to  si 
up,  at  the  same  time  addressing  herself  to  Land. 

"Speak,  my  child;  you  must  have  much  to  tell  me.  Didh' 
send  me  no  token  ?    Have  you  not  a  few  lines  for  me  V* 

"  No,  dear  lady;  I  was  obliged  to  leave  the  place  where  we 
rested  without  his  knowing  it,  in  order  that  I  might  arrive  here 
before  your  enemy.    Father  John  is  at  A—- ;  and  if  he  had  i 
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me,  Uiere  wonld  have  beisn  an  end  to  onr  plan.  So  I  came  bere  in 
order  to  tell  yon,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  jon  away  before  he 
arrives  at  the  castle." 

''  Alas  !"  cried  Mary,  **  whj  does  my  strength  forsake  me,  when 
it  is  so  necessary  to  enable  me  to  escape  from  this  prison  ?  The 
lady  will  soon  miss  me  ;  and  when  she  knows  that  I  am  ill,  I  shall 
be  watched  more  strictly  than  ever.  Bat  why  does  not  Master 
Brixton  ask  the  lady  to  give  me  np  ?  She  dare  not  keep  me  when 
she  knows  that  he  has  a  right  to  me.'' 

'*  No,  no,  dear  lady,  that  they  most  not  do  :  it  would  only  mako 
matters  so  mnch  the  worse.  One,  who  arranged  everything,  and 
whom  we  all  obey,  becaase  he  understands  the  afikir  best,  has  for- 
bidden it" 

'<  And  who  is  this  person  ?*  asked  Mary. 

**  I  must  not  tell  his  name,  dear  lady  :  do  not  ask  me.  He. 
intends  to  do  you  good,  and  I  am  his  messenger :  you  will  trust 
me  r 

^  If  Brixton  trust  you,"  said  Mary,  "  so  also  will  I :  I  cannot 
doubt  you.  Yet  how  can  I  get  out  ?  How  is  it  to  be  accom- 
plished ?" 

This  question  remained  unanswered  ;  for  a  step  was  heard  in  the 
passage,  which  filled  all  with  affidght.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  for 
if  Lanci  were  diBcovered,  he  would  certainly  be  driven  out  of  the 
castle.  The  room  had  only  one  door  ;  there  was  no  corner  where 
he  could  hide  himself ;  and  they  looked  at  each  other  in  dismay. 
At  last  Mary  pointed  to  Sister  Electa's  veil,  which  still  hung  in 
front  of  the  window,  and  Lanci  glided  behind  it  just  as  a  knock  was 
heard  at  the  door. 

Mary  lay  down  upon  the  bed,  and  Margaret  hastened  to  open  tho 
door,  for  any  delay  would  have  caused  suspicion.  She  nearly  started 
back  when  Father  John  entered,  casting  a  scrutiniEing  glance  around 
the  room. 

^*  I  meet  with  none  but  invalids,''  said  he,  approaching  Mary's 
bed  :  **  there  is  truly  great  disorder  everywhere.  One  cannot  be 
absent  without  repenting  it.  Well,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Mere 
fiuicy,  or  woman's  artifices  ?    They  are  always  found  out." 
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Marj  WM  at  flritsooveroene  bjr  frif^,  HMft  th»  cMld  aot  aip^ak ; 
but  her  pride  roM  whhin  ber>   aad^  after  a  fiiw  moiMntat   she 

answered  in  a  firm  voice, 

<<  Father  John,  I  beliere  joa  have  karftt  esoigb  cf  me  to  knim 
that  I  am  not  capaUe  of  tiyiiig  to  deceive  yMk" 

'^Oh/'  cried  Margaret,  gaiaing  oonrage,  ''reverend  tkf  do  not 
think  that  «he  is  deceivi&g  jovu  The  poor  kdy  waa  nearly  dying 
last  night :  her  limbe  were  qnite  atif^  aad  the  wis  speecyesa ;  apid 
if  I  had  not  come,  her  ladyship  would  have  stTaagled  her.  Her 
head  was  bleeding  fi-om  her  fall^  for  tito  dd  lady  tiurew  her  dowa^" 

''Silence!"  exclaimed  the  fadier;  ^who  asked  yon?  How 
came  yoa  here f    Who  gave  yon  perndssioa  to  take  care  of  her?" 

*'  Her  own  affectionate  and  humane  heart,"  cried  Mary ;  *^  for  I> 
forsaken  by  all,  was  the  obfect  of  the  greatest  iUHreatmeat.  Have 
pity,  and  do  not  punish  her  because  she  saved  my  life.  I  will 
bear  all  yoa.  please  to  lay  vpon  me,  bat  do  not  hart  this  poor 
girl." 

Esther  J(An  ottt  a  snllen  glance  npoa  Margaret;  bat  he  said 
nothing,  as  If  resolved  to  reserve  her  share  of  blame»  at  least  for  the 
present  Taming  to  Mary,  he  took  her  hand,  and  sUenily  felt  hv 
poise. 

''It  is  aneasy  and  feverish,"  said  he,  after  a  little  time;  "bat 
her  illness  is  not  dangerous :  a  little  sea  air  wiU  do  her  good. 
Arise,  and  prepare  yourself  fer  a  short  voyage  The  wind  will  be 
favonrable  at  noon,  and  then  you  shall  leave  this  castle>  which  yot 
so  mnch  hate;  The  voyage  to  France  is  shorter  tiiaa  yea  tMnk/' 
he  added,  insulthigiy,  observing,  with  nulkioas  j^y  the  deadly 
paleness  which  overspread  her  conntenance. 

"Good  God  r  cried  Margaret,  "  the  lady  wiU  die  if  the  go  Upon 
the  sea  in  her  present  state*  Have  oompasiioii^  revereod  sir :  she 
win  die  upon  the  way«^ 

''  Silence !"  cried  he,  tarning  so  farioasly  towards  Margaret,  that 
she  drew  iiack  hi  terror.  At  the  same  mameati  she  entangled' her 
foot  m  Electa's  vdl ;  sad  now*  doubly  ahu»ed#  she  felt  her  knees 
tremble,  and  in  a'momeat  she  fell  upon  the  floor.  This  ihovenM 
tore  the  veil  from  its  festening,  and  revealed  to  Father  John  a  nght 
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trUdi  BO  ffled  htai  wWi  aitonWawBt,  tiMtf  to  »»«wd  perfectlf 
nmte.  He  turned  Ms  eyes  ftw.  Mary  to  l«el  »nd  Margaret ;  and 
Burprtae.  rage,  and  joy  appeared  in  hia  fiwe  j  whilst  Laaci  assisted 
Margaret  to  rise,  -wthont  bestowing  ^  aKgktest  attentioa  npoo  tbe 

fether.  ,     -  !•         ^ 

All  saw  that  the  priest  was  ready  to  give  vent  to  the  feelings  of 
anger  and  wrath  caused  by  tMs  occurreaee  5  bnt  doobtful  bow  to 
express  himself,  he  remained  silent  for  a  moBient.  letting  his  vujtims 
read  in  his  face  the  prclnde  to  what  they  might  expect.  Meanwhile 
Mary  who  felt  the  humiliation  of  the  scene,  collected  aU  her  strengti 
to  conqner  her  fear  5   and  raising  herself  from  the  cwcb,  she  said^ 

gravely,  .      ^    ^v        - 

« Yon  need  not,  Father  John,  ^  expression  to  the  anger 

which  yonr  conntenanee  indicates  that  yoa  feel    ThU  yonng  man 

has  certainly  been  concealed  from  you ;  but  yen  may  thank  yooweli 

for  it;  for  those  whose  actions  are  the  most  innocent  are  afraid  ot 

the  construction  which  you  put  uponlhem.    I  teU  yon.  never- 

"  And  I  tell  you,"  mterrupted  the  enraged  priest.  "  that  I  know 
enough  of  this  boy.  to  pereelre  in  what  relation  yon  stand  to  him ; 
that  all  your  macMnatlons  to  deeeire  me  are  quite  ^^ear  5  Jmd  these 
will  place  yon  in  a  situaUon  wfcewyom  will  Mtterly  repent  of  them," 
"  Very  well,"  said  Land;  «  brt  you  cannot  detwn  me,  for  I  am 
the  ranger's  boy.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  earflej  »d  I  dwfre  that 
yon  will  let  me  go  imme^aJriy.  and  wlthoat  being  hmdered. 

«Let  you  go!"  roared  Father  John :  "rather  would  I  strangle 
you  with  my  own  hands  than  permit  yoa  to  dep«t-7on,  the  boy 
whom  I  trod  underfoot  by  the  bedside  of  your  hypocritical  uncle ! 
Ha '  If  he  has  sent  yon  here.  Aen  am  I  corn*  in  the  r«ht  momeTit 
for 'discovering  his  treachery.  «nd  for  d88troya«y«tt»Ur 

"  You  will  find  that  difficult."  cried  Land;  and  tearing  bunsetf 
frH  from  Margaret,  he  pushed  past  the  fiither  and  escaped  out  of 
theroom.  Margaret  instantly  «ew  to  tbe  door,  m  o^ier,  by  lc«kmg 
it  to  gain  time  for  Land.  But  her  strength  was  not  equj  to  that 
o^  the  fadier ;  and  Lady  Mary,  although  she  had  nsen  from  her 
couch,  did  not  hasten  to  her  aid ;  for  she  felt  as  rf  she  would  rather 
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bear  the  worst  tiiat  could  happen  to  her  than  stroggle  with  that 
despicable  man.  Margaret  was  therefore  soon  OYercome,  and  the 
father's  cries  only  qnickened  Land's  stepSj,  but  he  was  speedily 
caught  by  some  of  the  attendants  in  the  castle,  and  carried  to  a  room 
nsed  for  those  who  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  either  the 
priest  or  the  lady. 

Margaret  and  Mary  every  instant  expected  the  return  of  then- 
tyrant;  bat  hour  after  hoar  elapsed,  and  neither  him  nor  any  other 
person  appeared.  Noon  was  past,  and  both  began  to  awake  ont  of 
the  stupor  into  which  the  recent  occurrence  had  thrown  them:  Mar- 
garet's tears  ceased  to  flow,  and  Mary  calmly  reflected  upon  her  si- 
^tnation.  Hope  was  not  entirely  dead  within  her :  the  knowledge  of 
Brixton's  being  near  prevented  her  giving  way  to  despair,  although 
she  remembered  the  father's  threat  of  carrying  her  across  the  sea. 
Suddenly  Margaret  stepped  back  from  the  window,  against  which 
she  had  been  leaning,  to  annonnce  the  unwelcome  intelligence  that  a 
little  sailing-boat  was  visible  in  the  bay  below,  and  that  Father  John 
was  in  earnest  conversation  with  the  sailors. 

*'  This  design  will  be  carried  out,  then,"  cried  Mary,  with  re- 
newed grief,  "  and  1  shall  be  torn  away  from  my  benefactor,  and 
carried  to  a  foreign  land,  where  death  or  perpetual  imprisonment 
awaits  me,  and  where  I  shall  be  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  love 
me..  What  a  miserable  fate  is  mine!  Who  ami,  that  strangers 
thus  put  forth  their  strength  to  persecute  me,  and  to  keep  me  in 
such  frightful  seclusion?  Why  do  they  not  rather  put  me  to  death 
at  once,  than  thus  kill  me  by  slow  torments?  Oh,  Margaret!  poor 
creature!  what  will  become  of  you?  Why  did  I  implicate  you  and 
Lanci  in  my  misfortunes?" 

'*Do  not  think  of  us,  dear  lady,"  cried  Margaret,  weeping: 
<' think  only  whether  we  cannot  find  means  of  escape:  help  awaits 
us  outside  the  castle." 

"  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  possible,"  said  Mary,  looking  round; 
"  you  know  that  all  the  passages  are  guarded,  and  at  this  moment 
they  aie  watching  us  dosely.  Besides,  it  is  day;  and  even  should 
they  leave  us  till  night,  I  know  of  but  one  way  by  which  we  could 
escape  with  safety." 
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*'  Yoa  mean  bj  the  ramparts,  where  my  fiither  so  often  took  jovl 
to  walk  ?  Yes,  I  have  thought  of  that  a  hundred  times. ;  bat  the 
key  of  that  little  iron  door  is  in  the  hands  of  the  new  bailijOTy  who 
took  even  the  gold  that  was  in  my  father's  parse.'' 

"  Then  that  plan  is  impracticable,"  said  Mary;  "  and  we  will 
console  oarselves  with  the  thoaght  that  the  success  of  it  was 
doabtfal,  becaose  the  castle  garden  is  on  that  side,  and  part  of  the 
wall  is  palled  down,  so  that  we  might  be  seen  from  thence.'* 

"  It  is  so,"  said  Margaret.  "  Bat  I  believe  no  one  besides  my 
&ther  knew  of  the  passage  which  joined  the  moat  to  the  castle ; 
and  we  coold  certainly  escape,  had  we  bat  the  key." 

Afier  some  minutes'  deep  reftection^  Mary,  suddenly  rising, 
observed, 

"  And  yet,  Margaret,  we  mast  attempt  it.  Let  us  try  the  door ; 
what  more  can  befal  us,  even  if  we  are  discovered?  It  cannot  be 
worse  than  what  they  now  intend ;  and  who  can  hinder  me  £rom 
seeking  to  regain  that  freedom  of  which  they  have  deprived 
me  r 

'  She  arose ;  bat  her  physical  strength  was  not  eqaal  to  that  of 
her  mind :  her  head  was  even  more  oppressed  than  before,  and  her 
Hmbs  were  weak.  However,  she  did  not  express  what  she  felt, 
and  attempted  to  follow  Margaret,  who  was  endeavouring  to  remove 
the  stones  and  rubbish  which  lay  before  the  little  iron  door.  Lady 
Mary  tried  to  assist  her,  but  was  obliged  to  desist,  mid  to  content 
herself  with  watching  the  passage  lest  any  person  should  interrupt 
them.  Once  she  ventured  to  a  little  projection  in  the  gallery,  from 
which,  without  being  perceived,  she  could  see  the  great  staircase. 
She  concluded,  by  the  hasty  movements  of  those  below,  that  some- 
thing unusual  was  going  on  ;  and  soon  Father  John  appeared,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  servant,  hastily  ascended  the  stairs. 

"  Why  have  they  omitted  to  obey  my  directions  ?"  said  he,  in  a 
tone  of  anger:  "  did  I  not  expressly  command  that  both  hands  and 
feet  should  be  bound?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  servant;  '<  but  who  could  resist  the  strength 
which  the  lady  displayed?  We  all  flew  like  chaff  before  the  wind, 
when  she  sprang  upon  us;  and  who  would  have  thought  that  she 
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would  hftye  nm  to  tin  fitUe  ateirase^  where  die  was  fcnaerly  afrud 
to  go?  It^oold  beweU  if  both  muter  and  mistresa  were  ia  te 
seme  plaoe." 

At  this  moment  the  doer  dosed  behind  him»  and  only  one  aemnt 
remamed  upon  the  etaln.  Seized  by  an  undefined  fear,  Mary 
Gonclnded  that  the  madness  of  the  night  before  still  oontinned  to 
afiect  Lady  Somerset  $  and  that,  while  in  this  state,  something  had 
happened  which  reminded  her  of  her  husband.  Mary  gneased  ihis 
by  the  mention  of  the  staircase,  the  history  of  which  ^  knew  too 
well ;  and  she  hastened  back  to  comniiaicate  to  Margaret  her 
thoughts,  which  afforded  her  some  hope  that  the  confasion  in  the 
castle  wonld  favour  theur  escape,  and  perhaps  Father  John's 
attention  was  too  much  occupied  at  present  to  allow  of  the  carrying 
oat  of  his  plan. 

Mtf  garet  shared  this  hope ;  bat  still  die  was  ufteaay^  for  eTtty 
efibrt  to  open  the  door  had  as  yet  been  m  Taim. 

*'  We  will  not  allow  our  coora^e  to  fail*''  said  Mary,  ''  whilst 
any  hope  remains.  Let  us  light  the  candle,  and  bring  it  here: 
perhaps,  if  we  exaaune  earefidty»  we  ahaU  disoover  how  to  open  it.'* 

Margaret  hastened  back  to  the  tQrretHrooin»  and  durh^  fael' 
absence,  Mary  Tentnred  oace  more  to  her  lurkfai|^laee.  Quiet 
seemed  restored  ia  the  castle;  hall  and  staircase  were  empty;  and 
all  activity  seemed  confined  to  the  rooms.  Ska  joyfoUy  hastened 
back  to  Margaret ;  both  exammed  the  lock,  but  la  vain.  The  door 
was  too  firmly  closed  to  be  opened  m  any  other  way  than  by  the 
key;  and  both  at  last  desisted  from  Oe  attempt.  When  they 
returned  to  tiieur  room,  they  saw  that  evening  was  approadiiiig; 
and  th^  eonolnded  that  the  events  in  the  castle  had  so  occupied 
Father  John,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  defer  their  departure. 
To  gain  time  appeared  important^  lor  tiey  hoped  that  the  ranger 
wonld  hear  all  firoai  Ae  servants ;  and  as  he  was  in  connexion  with 
their  proteetsrs,  perhaps  Aeir  deliverance  might  aflter  all  be  efifocted. 
They  waited  as  patiently  as  lay  in  their  power,  endeavoorh^  to 
keep  alive  h<^  in  each  other,  although  they  felt  their  spmSs 
becoming  gradually  more  depressed.  With  the  n^ht  came  on  a 
violent  storm,  and  the  sea  broke  in  huge  billows  over  the  itwks  al; 
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the  foot  of  the  tower.  Presently  they  saw  the  little  boat  slowlj 
float  to  a  part  of  the  bay,  about  a  hundred  steps  from  the  castle, 
which  now  hid  it  fi-om  their  view. 

They  had  begun  to  hope  that  the  fury  of  the  storm  would  hinder 
their  departure  for  this  night,  when  suddenly  a  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door ;  and  upon  opening  it.  Father  John  entered,  accompanied 
by  two  servants,  carrying  warm  cloaks,  which  the  priest  ordered  the 
two  unfortunate  women  to  put  on.  Frightful  as  this  moment  was, 
they  could  not  but  remark  that  the  priest's  countenance  was  changed 
since  they  last  saw  him ;  that  the  expresssion  of  anger  had  passed 
away,  and  that  he  looked  pale  and  uneasy. 

"  Make  haste !"  cried  he :  "  there  is  no  time  to  lose — the  sea 
becomes  rougher  every  minute.  Yon  can  weep  during  the  voyage," 
he  added,  as  he  turned  to  Margaret,  who,  wringing  her  hands, 
enveloped  herself  in  one  of  the  cloaks ;  while  Mary,  too  proud  to 
betray  her  feelings  either  by  word  or  look,  was  performing  the 
same  office  with  perfect  calmness,  and  did  not  allow  her  tyrant 
the  triumph  he  had  apparently  expected,  of  seeingTier  a  suppliant 
before  him. 

This  disappointment  increased  his  anger,  and  he  left  them  no  fur* 
ther  time  for  their  preparations,  but  hastened  on,  leaving  the  two 
women  to  follow  with  the  servants  through  the  uninhabited  part  of 
the  castle;  and  descending  a  small  narrow  staircase,  he  opened  s 
door  which  led  into  the  open  air.  He  waited  here  an  instant,  ap- 
pearing to  expect  some  person  ;  and  Mary  had  time  to  observe  that 
they  were  upon  a  long  path  leading  down  to  the  sea.  After 
standing  here  a  few  minutes,  a  gentle  whistle  was  heard,  which 
Father  John  answered;  and  presently  two  men  advanced  towards 
them  from  the  beach. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  these  persons,  the  females  were 
ordered  to  follow  them.  Mary  walked  without  any  assistance;  but* 
Margaret,  overcome  with  grief,  wa«  obliged  to  be  supported  by  the 
two  men. 

"  Circumstances  have  occurred  which  prevent  me  from  accompany 
n^g  you,"  said  Father  John.  "  Here  are  your  guides,  to  whom  you 
Lib.  of  Fob.  Rom.— Vol.  V,  2  F 
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must  give  tinqaalified  obedience.  Thej  will  provide  you  with  ] 
ries  during  the  voyage;  and  after  yonr  landing,  thej  will  take  yoa 
to  the  place  where  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  yon  should  remain  at 
present.  Nothing  bat  strict  compliance  can  alleviate  yoor  utaaHon, 
and  the  least  resistance  will  not  only  be  withont  avail,  bat  will  ren- 
der it  worse." 

If  anything  conld  eqnal  Mary's  despair,  it  was  her  displeasure 
at  being  treated  in  so  insulting  a  manner.  She  turned  proudly  to  the 
angry  father,  who  would  have  mingled  poison  with  his  W(«ds  had 
he  had  it  in  his  power. 

"  Your  advice  is  superfluous/*  said  she,  coldly.  "  All  that  I 
have  suffered  from  you,  and  in  this  castle,  was  illegal  and  criminal ; 
but  I  am  powerless,  and  can  only  bestow  upon  you  my  contempt  uid 
hatred  for  the  ill-treatment  and  tyranny  of  which  I  have  been  the 
victim.  I  must  submit  myself  to  your  malicious  will ;  but,  before 
God  and  man,  I  protest  against  thus  being  forced  to  leave  my  native 
country.  The  consequences,  to  perceive  which  requires  a  higher 
power  than  ydl  possess,  lie  upon  you;  for  every  honr  brings  yon 
nearer  to  your  end,  which  perhaps  may  arrive  sooner  than  you 
imagine." 

She  stepped  onward  with  perfect  self-control,  and  with  such 
dignity,  that  she  quite  overawed  those  around  her,  and  caused  the 
men  to  draw  back;  and  even  Father  John,  regarding  her  voioe  as 
that  of  a  prophetess,  stood  still,  as  if  paralyzed.  After  a  moment 
had  elapsed,  he  approached  her,  and  was  about  to  seize  hold  of  her 
dress ;  but  there  was  something  in  her  quiet,  caha,  and  dignified 
manner  which  restrained  him ;  for  he  felt  at  the  m(Hnent  as  though 
there  was  a  sacredness  in  the  very  ah*  she  breathed. 

Mary  did  not  once  look  around,  but  proceeded  steadily  on  to  the 
place  where  the  boat  awaited  them,  without  betiaying  any  weakness, 
or  desure  for  delay.  Father  John  beckoned  to  the  oihers  to  (bllow : 
he  watched  the  progress  of  the  little  train,  and  a  cold  shudder  came 
over  him,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  spirit.  He  tried  to  recal  them,  bnt  the 
sounds  died  on  his  lips.  A  secret  judgment  appeared  to  hang  over 
him.  The  moment  was  come  in  which  his  sonl  was  strnck  as  hy 
lightning,  unveiling  to  him  the  sin  which  dwell  there.      Mary's 
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words  had  this  eflbet  upon  him :  he  felt  thiU  he  was  eonfiignbg  her 
to  certain  destmction ;  but  while  his  conscience  smote  him  for  sndh 
emelty,  he  remembered  that  he  was  not  onlj  gratifying  his  own 
xerenge,  bat  placing  it  bejond  the  power  of  any  other  indiyidoal  to 
aoqfoire  that  fiune  which  he  had  vainlj  hoped  to  gain  bj  her  exmr 
Torsion* 

He  thus  endeayoored  to  stifle  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  was  aboat 
to  retnm  to  the  castle ;  bat  he  conld  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  his 
victims  nntil  they  had  disappeared  behind  the*:rock.  He  then 
breathed  more  freely,  and  was  toming  ronnd  to  monnt  the  stone 
steps  leading  to  his  place  of  destination,  when  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  he  heard  the  report  of  a  gnn  in  the  diiection  of  the  boat  At 
first  he  thongfat  that  he  most  be  mistaken ;  bat  presently  the  sonnd 
was  repeated.  Still  the  roaring  of  the  sea  made  bun  uncertain ; 
^  at  length  a  third  report^  clearly  that  of  fire-arms,  conyinced  him 
that  he  was  not  mistaken.  Trusting  to  his  athletic  strength,  he  de- 
layed for  a  moment  to  hasten  to  the  spot,  where  he  now  feared  some 
attadc  had  taken  plaoe^  the  success  of  which  moat  bring  certain  de- 
strnction  upon  hink 

In  the  meanwhile  Lady  Mary,  whilst  acutely  feelmg  her  hard, 
unmerited  fate,  knew  how  to  obtain  that  trust  and  oonfidenGe  which 
is  an  allHBnfficient  support^  maintaiaang  our  strength,  and  assodating 
us  in  spiritual  intercourse  with  those  from  whom  no  pressure  of  the 
outward  world  can  s^>arate  us.  Under  the  gloomy  clouds  of  the 
darkened  sky,  with  whidh  the  dashing  waters  of  the  roaring  sea 
i^peared  to  be  carrying  on  an  angry  conflict,  the  forlorn  girl 
stepped  forth.  Her  thoughts  were  yenting  themsdves  in  prayer, 
and  her  head  rested  on  her  bosom  in  the  attitude  of  resignation. 
The  wind  blew  aside  her  Teil»  as  if  to  let  heaven  and  earth  gaze  on 
her  pale  but  loyely  face.  Her  companions  foUoT^ed,  bnt  at  a 
distance ;  as  if  they  sympathized  in  the  sorrow  she  was  enduriDg, 
#*felt  abashed  in  the  presence  of  a  being  who  seemed  to  sjuread  the 
magic  of  a  heayenly  atmosphere  around  her.  Thus  approaching  at 
every  step  her  miserable  fate,  her  soul,  undisturbed  by  fear  and 
anxiefy,  became  more  and  more  elevated.  The  struggle  with  the 
world  was  at  an  end ;  she  felt  alone ;  but,  at  the  same  time  looked 
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forward,  with  her  whole  sonl,  to  the  happj  society  of  the  good  and 
pure  beyond  the  grave. 

Thns  inwardly  at  peace,  her  sympathy  with  the  world  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  two  well-known  voices,  interchanging 
their  woes,  and  in  this  companionship  finding  the  best  consolation 
for  their  saddened  hearts.  They  were  those  of  Margaret  and 
Lanci. 

"  What!"  cried  Mary,  looking  back,  *'  are  yon  to  be  carried  away 
with  ns  ?  Do  they  think  the  ocean  a  safer  prison  than  the  castle  ? 
Poor  boy!  your  faithful  zeal  for  me  has  brought  destruction  on 
yonrself ;  and  I  can  do  nothing  bat  sufier,  like  yon  and  Margaret, 
which  will  avail  you  b»t  little.  Brixton,  my  dear  tutor,  our  dis- 
appearance will  bo  sorrowful  tidings  for  you.'' 

<'Ab,  dear  lady!"  «ried  Lanci,  "  I  would  rather  die  with  you 
and  Margaret  than  remain  separated  from  you,  without  being  able 
to  do  anything  to  save  you.  Those  who  persecuted  us  did  me  a 
greater  service  than  they  expected  or  wished." 

<^God  forbid,"  answered  Mary,  '<  that  Brixton  should  be  induced 
to  follow  our  steps,  which  would  endanger  his  safety.  This,"  added 
she,  ^^  must  be  decided  as  God  pleases :  all  will  have  an  end,  even 
my  poor  tutor's  grief  and  sorrow  for  me." 

They  had  now  reached  the  spot  whence  the  path  led  to  the  place 
of  embarkation;  and  when  she  approached  the  fishomen's  huts 
which  lay  scattered  on  the  rocky  coast,  the  conductor  whpm  Father 
John  had  appointed,  and  who  had  led  Land,  stepped  forward,  de- 
siring the  lady  to  enter  one  of  the  little  huts,  from  whose  low 
window  there  streamed  the  blaze  of  a  turf  fire,  which  lighted  the 
ill-furnished  room  into  which  they  now  followed  their  leader. 

<<  Wait  here  a  moment,  till  I  see  whether  all  be  ready  to  em- 
bark," said  he;  ^  you  may  get  a  little  warmth  for  the  voyage :  it  will 
be  needful." 

He  retired,  placing  the  two  sailors  at  the  door  to  guard  t. 
Mary  sat  down  on  a  small  stool  by  the  fire,  which  the  inmate» 
relying  upon  the  safety  of  their  property  fi-om  the  wetness  of  the  turf, 
had  left  unprotected.  She  had  not  long  been  seated,  when  die 
heard  the  noise  of  horses,   and  instantly  a  vehement  but  short 
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conversation  on  the  outside  of  the  hat.  The  door  was  forced,  and  a 
man,  with  great  strength,  flung  back  the  sailors  who,  hnng  on  him 
in  order  to  obstruct  his  entrance.  Mary  sprang  from  her  seat :  an 
ondefined  foreboding  agitated  her.  At  the  same  moment  Lanci 
rushed  from  a  corner  into  the  midst  of  the  group,  and,  attacking 
one  of  the  sailors,  overthrew  him.  With  grea  tadroitness,  he  did 
the  same  to  the  other  sailor ;  and,  hurling  him  forward,  enabled  the 
other  person  to  make  use  of  this  moment  to  draw  his  pistol ;  and 
while  the  sailor,  who  was  only  held  off  by  I^anci,  was  preparing 
for  another  attack,  the  pistol  was  fired,  and  the  sailor  stretched 
npon  the  grounds 

"  Save  yourself,  mv  lady,"  cried  the  person,  turning  in  the  same 
moment  to  Mary,  who,  now  recognising  Lord  Richmond,  trembled 
so  violently,  that  she  involuntarily  remained  fixed  to  the  same  spot. 
^  Take  courage,  and  follow  mc,"  said  he,  gently,  holding  out  his 
hand  to  her :  "  Brixton  sends  me  :  you  will  find  him.  For  God's* 
sake,  trust  me !" 

He  looked  compassionately  and  anxiously  at  her.  She  raised  her 
eyes  to  him,  endeavoured  to  rise  from  her  seat,  and  had  nearly^ 
fallen,  but  he  caught  her.  Her  strength  returned,  and  she  gave  him 
her  cold,  trembling  hand.  As  he  led  her  to  the  door,  the  sailor 
rushed  upon  him,  calling  for  help,  and  in  vain  held  bo^k  by  Lanci. 

"  Back!"  cried  Richmond,  drawing  his  pistol.  "  Back!  or  you 
share  the  fate  of  your  comrade." 

The  care  of  the  agitated  Mary  prevented  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  this  threat,  and  the  cry  for  help  rung  through  the  air  as 
Richmond  led  her  from  the  cottage. 

"  Lanci,"  cried  he,  leading  her  towards  the  wood,  "  you  will 
find  a  horse  there,  which  Lady  Mary  will  permit  you  to  share  with 
her.  You  know  the  rock  in  the  wood  to  Ihe  left  of  the  road:  hide 
yourselves  there,  while  I  hmder  pursuit  as  long  as  possible.  If  yon 
meet  my  servant,  desire  him  to  hasten  to  me;  but  pursue  your  read, 
of  which  he  is  ignorant." 

At  this  moment  Mary  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  for  the  hand  whic'i 
Richmond   held  was  stiiick  by  a  heavy  blow,    causing  her  to  ' 
relmquish  her  giasp,  and  she  was  seized  and  carried  off  with  Boch 
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fostef  ^uU  flfaa  ooold  make  no  resutftnce.  The  sky  had  become 
Uglier ;  and  Maiy,  who,  her  eyesight  being  dimmed  bj  the  light  (£ 
ik9  fire^  had  not  aeea  the  enemy  on  first  coming  oat  of  the  hoase> 
now  reoo^^used  Father  John.  Looking  back,  she  beheld  Bichmond 
seiaed  by  two  men«  against  whose  strength  he  struggled  in  vain. 
Eviery  moment  earned  her  fnxther  from  him  towards  the  shore,  and 
her  agony  seemed  almost  beyimd  mortal  endnranca.  Kow  the  forms 
of  the  combatants  disaf^peared  in  the  gloom  of  the  night,  and,  in 
despair,  aha  wrestled  with  the  man  who  bore  her  along.  She 
heard  a  shoot ;  and«  a  &w  minutes  afUr,  a  voice  called  her  namfi» 
and  seemed  to  be  approaching  her.  She  answered  it  with  a  cry  for 
help ;  bat,  at  the  same  momeuit,  amid  fierce  imprecations,  she  was 
forcibly  wri^ped  in  her  cloak,  and  had  scancely  room  to  breathy 
Her  bearer  now  xedouhled  his  efforts,  and  she  iieard  the  noise  of  the 
wares,  while  the  shai^  searwind,  blowii^  the  cloak  tightly  round 
her,  convinced  her  that  they  had  passed  from  bdiind  the  downs  to 
the  shore.  This  her  conductor  also  knew>  fcnr  he  slackened  his 
speed,  and,  at  length,  placing  her  upon  the  ground,  desired  her  to 
proceed.  When  she  felt  Uie  ground  under  her  feet,  Lady  Mary 
threw  back  the  doak ;  and,  looking  hastily  around,  perceived  that 
she  V- as  in  a  little  corner  formed  by  the  cli£&,  and  about  fifty 
paces  fr'om  the  sea  and  the  rocking  boat 

"  I  will  not  follow  you,"  said  she,  in  a,  £xm  tone,  and  turning  to 
her  leader:  '*  I  will  use  every  resistance,  and  leave  i|othing  untried^ 
with  help  so  near,  to  escape  your  will.  But  if  yon  will  mercifully 
save  me  from  the  fate  which  is  prepared  for  me«  and  permit  me  to 
return  to  my  protectors,  no  reward  that  yon  can  ask  will  be  too 
hi^h  for  me  to  give." 

"  I  know  what  you  are  worth — ^I  have  it  in  my  pocket;  and  bj 
serving  father  Jdm»  I  ^|all  get  more  than  hy  obeying  you,  as  yoa 
have  oeither  iionse  nor  home,  and  I  must  first  give  up  what  I  already 
have.  Go,  go;  yon  will  not  succeed  in  your  aft«s]|>t.  And  as  to 
the  opposition  you  threaten,  you  shall  see  that  my  power  reaches  to 
some  distance."  Then  holding  a  pistol  to  her,,  he  added,  "  See ! 
iiins  much  aj»  yon  worth,  if  you  dare  to  cry  out.  I  shall  then 
Huiow  fosL  into  the  sea,  and  leave  you  to  the  ravens." 
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He  whlBtled  gently,  and  wm  immediatelj  answered  from  the 
boat. 

*'  Now,"  cried  Mary,  **  God  be  gracious  to  me.  If  death  be  my 
fate,  I  hove  so  much  the  less  to  fear,  I  will  not  yield:  I  fear  not 
your  pbtol/' 

With  a  rapidity  and  strength  which  was  possibly  the  excitement 
of  fe^er,  she  tore  herself  from  her  guard;  and,  assisted  by  the  great 
personal  skill  which  her  education  had  bestowed  npon  her,  sh» 
climbed  the  stony  cliff,  near  which  she  stood,  and  had  nearly  reached 
the  top,  when  ti^e  pistol  was  fired,  and  she  fell  npon  the  sand.  Bat 
the  report  gare  her  rescuers  intimation  of  the  direction  in  which 
she  had  been  carried,  which  they  had  failed  to  discover  in  the  dark* 
0es8  of  the  night. 

Lord  Richmond,  strennonsly  assisted  by  the  strength  of  Lanci» 
reached  the  top  of  the  cliff,  and  threw  himself  down  the  rocky  pre- 
cfpSce,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  saw  the  boat;  and  close  by  the  water's 
edge  A«y  perceived  the  object  of  their  pursuit,  who,  carrying  Lady 
Mary  in  his  arms,  strove  hastily  to  reach  the  boat.  Richmond 
rnshed  fhrioasly  towards  him,  seized  him,  and  striking  bim  in  the 
face  with  the  discharged  pistol  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  res- 
coed  Lady  Mary  from  his  grasp.  The  pain  of  the  blows  he  had 
received,  the  ez.haastion  caused  by  his  burden,  and  by  his  effoits  in 
retaining  her,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  prize  to  Lord  Rich- 
mond, and  be  endeavoured  to  reach  the  boat  before  the  discovery  of 
her  condition  shonld  increase  the  anger  of  her  deliverer. 

Alarmed  by  the  lifeless  state  of  the  lady,  who  answered  no  ques- 
tion, and  made  no  eflbrt  to  assist  him.  Lord  Richmond  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  fugitive,  but  hastened  back  by  the  way  that  he  had 
coQ^.  But  here  he  speedily  encomitered  a  fresh  opponent.  At- 
tracted, like  Hidmioad,  by  the  sound  of  the  pistols,  Father  John  had 
reached  the  scene,  and, his  eagle  eye  immediately  saw  the  situation 
of  affahrs.  Whilst,  in  a  v(nce  of  thunder,  he  called  back  the  flying 
sailor,  he  approached  Lord  Richmond,  and  they  recognised  each 
other  as  the  companions  of  the  preceding  day. 

"  Stop,  sir,"  said  the  father,  seizing  Richmond's  ann,^  '*  our  ac- 
qnttntance  of  yesterday  is  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  your  inler- 
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ference  in  my  affairs:  therefore,  go  joar  way;  and  speedily,  if  I 
may  advise  yon.  Bat  this  lady  remains  with  me:  she  is  entrusted 
to  my  care." 

**  That  remains  to  be  decided,  dishonom*able  priest,  whether  I 
leave  her  to  yoo.  I  will  defend  her  with  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood." 

And,  without  further  noticing  him,  Richmond  hastened  on  to  the 
place  he  had  left,  as  quickly  as  the  lady,  who  was  momentarily  be-> 
coming  weaker,  would  permit  him;  for  his  anxiety  at  the  ccmdition 
of  his  charge  made  him  feel  that  the  first  thing  necessary  was  as- 
sistance for  her.  But  Father  John  was  an  enemy  not  easy  to 
conquer,  and  Richmond  had  hardly  proceeded  a  few  steps,  when 
Lanci  sighed;  for  he  heard  the  sound  of  the  little  horn  which 
Father  John  carried  at  his  neck,  and  which  was  a  signal  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  huts  to  collect  themselves.  The  storm  had  pre- 
Tiously  kept  the  greater  part  of  them  in  their  houses;  bat,  attracted 
by  the  shots  and  the  cries  for  help,  curiosity  had  now  brought  them 
together.  The  sound  of  the  well-known  horn  told  them  that  their 
tyrant,  in  whose  hands  lay  their  humble  fate,  required  their  assist- 
imce,  and  dark  forms  pressed  forward  from  all  sides,  calling  upon 
their  neighbours;  while  others,  busily  assisted  by  wives  and  chil- 
dren, ran  to  the  huts  to  bring  pine  torches,  which  lay  ready  for  the 
nse  of  the  fishermen. 

Bichmond  saw  the  danger  of  his  position,  and  was  fearful  of  be- 
ing compelled  to  lay  down  the  lady,  if  no  effective  help  aiTived. 
Sizing  the  motionless  body  of  the  lady  with  his  left  arm,  and  tak- 
ing his  sword  in  his  right  hand,  he  tried  to  break  through  the 
group  of  men.  But  it  was  easy  to  disarm  him  who  had  only  one 
arm  with  which  to  defend  himself  against  the  ten  strong  ones  who» 
at  Father  John's  command,  pressed  upon  him;  and  he  was  over- 
come and  his  sword  wrested  from  him  in  a  few  minutes.  His  spurit 
rose  at  thus  being  deprived  of  his  only  means  of  defence,  and  the 
fate  which  now  threatened  Lady  Mary  made  his  strength  super- 
human, and,  clasping  her  fiimly  in  his  arms,  he  still  hurled  defiance 
at  his  opponents. 

A  clear  Voice  was  at  this  moment  heard  above  the  tumult;  and 
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Lsad  .reoogttisod  it  as  that  of  Margaret,  who  came  mnning,  and 
frequently  calling  out  some  "ir ords  which  made  the  men  immediately 
cease  their  assault  upon  Bichmond. 

<*  The  soldiers!  the  soldiers  from  D — !  Save  yonrselves,  if  you 
can  r  cried  the  brave  girl,  mshing  breathless  to  Richmond ;  who, 
during  the  momentary  silence,  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  which 
promised  his  rescne* 

^'  Ha  r  cried  Father  John,  springing  forward  like  an  enraged 
tiger :  **  who  has  done  this  ?  Whence  comes  this  band  of  ruffians, 
and  at  this  moment  ?*' 

The  torches  were  now  brought  out'  of  the  huts ;  their  blood-red 
light  glared  upon  the  wild  features  of  the  priest,  who,  suspecting 
treachery,  darted  forth  a  look  of  intense  rage.  Still  protecting 
himself,  and  with  somewhat  increased  hope,  Richmond  stretched 
out  his  arm  as  the  priest  approached. 

*'  Beware  T  he  cried  as  loud  as  he  could ;  "  your  hours  are 
numbered.  The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  is  known,  and 
the  soldiers  come  to  seize  you  and  the  cast)e  in  the  name  of  the 
king." 

All  drew  back  at  these  words.  Father  John's  look  of  rage  and 
terror  seemed  to  ask  if  the  moment  were  really  come  which  placed 
a  limit  to  his  long-exercised  power ;  whilst  the  rude  faces  around 
him  showed  in  the  torchlight  only  an  expression  of  fear  of  the 
well-known  firmness  of  the  soldiers,  joined  to  an  undefined  idea  of 
the  incontestible  power  of  the  royal  name.  Father  John  saw  the 
truth  at  one  glance.  He  dared  no  longer  reckon  on  their  assistance ; 
bat  his  second  thought  was  torture  indeed.  The  castle  no  longer 
offered  him  safety:  the  boat — the  raging  sea,  upon  whose  dangerous 
waves  he  had  hoped  but  a  moment  before  to  launch  the  innocent 
victim  to  his  ofibuded  vanity,  was  now  his  doubtful  refuge,  if,  indeed, 
he  reached  it  before  the  approaching  soldiers  could  prevent  him.  But 
with  the  certainty  that  his  doom  was  now  fixed,  came  rage  and 
despair ;  and,  instead  of  flying,  he  threw  himself  upon  Richmond. 

"  Must  I  yield  T  he  cried,  with  a  frightful  howl ;  "  but  you  shall 
gain  nothing  by  it,  you  obstinate  woman. 

With  these  words  he  drew  a  dagger  from  his  bosom,  with  the  in- 
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tention  of  thnucing  it  into  Marj;  but  Riebowiii.  tww  wiUekfid, 
letting  her  gently  fkll  from  Im  aroM  to  tbo  growid,  and  pivteetad 

onlj  by  hLs  cloak,  porsned  the  prieet. 

''  The  Boldim !  The  aoldierg!'*  cried  eerenl  TOiMft.  The  dan- 
ger was  at  hand,  and  there  was  so  time  to  be  lost.  The  ftther 
dknst  the  crowd  back  with  fnrf,  and  flew  towards  the  shore,  dis- 
appearing in  the  darkness  of  the  night.  Richmoiid  tboo^  not  of 
following  him,  bnt  retomed  to  the  crowd;  where,  by  the  torchlight, 
he  fonnd  the  lady  lying  npon  the  gronnd,  with  JCaifsret  and  Land 
standing  by  her.  A  load  cry  from  the  former,  who  had  raised  llai/s 
veil,  attracted  the  attention  of  all. 

''  She  is  dead!"  she  cried;  ''she  is  bathed  in  bk>odl  he  has 
wounded  her !" 

''Impossible!"  cried  Xtichmond.  Bot  how  could  he  doubt  it, 
when  he  saw  her  beantifiil  form  corered  with  Mood,  and  the  hoe  of 
death  upon  her  lips  and  cheeks?  He  remained  fixed  to  the  spot, 
and  speechless;  his  manly  heart  stmggling  with  a  &eling  hitherto 
unknown  to  him.  Unconscious  of  all  that  was  passing  arannd  him, 
every  faculty  seemed  paralyzed  at  the  idea  of  Mary's  death.  At 
length,  some  one  tried  to  more  hiK,  and  he  awoke  from  his 
stupefaction. 

"  Touch  her  not  I"  he  cried,  throwing  himself  violently  upon  a 
person  who  had  approached  unnoticed.  "  No  one  most  tonch  her! 
No  one !" 

Again  he  stood  and  gased  apon  her,  while  the  expression  of  his 
features  changed  as  if  years  had  passed  over  him,  blanching  his  i 

youthful  cheek.    A  manly  form,  kneeling  at  her  head,  now  arose ;  I 

and,  turning  to  Richmond,  Brixton  sud,  with  deep  emotion,  I 

"  I  think  she  is  not  dead ;  but  she  must  die,  if  she  remain  here 
without  assistaace." 

"  I  entreai^  sir,"  said  Colonel  Crawford,  who  conunanded  die 
sdbdiers,  ''that  you  pei-mit  ns  to  carry  th^  wounded  lady  to  the 
castle,  which  is  already  occupied  by  my  people,  and  is  at  your  com- 
mand. We  shall  there  be  able  to  obtain  the  best  assistance  for  the 
lady:  we  can  procure  some  tasXs  from  the  bujts,  upon  which  to  canj 
her." 
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'^^I  ^MDk  joa,"  Mswered  Bidim<»id;  ^  t£ss  news gireg  me  hope: 
I  was  not  aware  that  jovl  had  so  soon  made  good  your  right" 

^The  entrame  of  mj  peo|ife  radier  i^tarded  my  arrival  here/' 
replied  the  col<nel;  ^  asd,  I  fear»  aiiowed  time  for  more  harm  thaa 
cm  be  rraoedied  fay  the  poeBenkm  of  the  castle;  bat  we  will  spare 
BO  care  m  leoderiiig  the  kdy  «]i  the  aasolanoe  in  oar  power." 

WhOe  OolMid  CWirferd  wis  giTing  his  people  the  necessary 
commands  for  tiie  prepaCTtion  <a  it  litter>  and  htateiting  them  by  his 
IKFCSttioe,  BicteBODd  in  some  degree  vecoTered  hinseU.  The  possi- 
iMlity  of  Hiere  beiag  y«t  a  spark  of  li&  left  in  her  odd  form^ 
brought  biidc  his  sdLf-eoDtrol*  and  xestored  Ms  power  of  activlly 
asd  nsefiikess  when  th^  were  mnch  seeded.  Haying  aausted 
Bri:^on  in  raing  ikb  Jady,  he  hastened  to  aid  the  colonel  in  his 
arrangemeniEf,  tinongh  which  an  excellent  littor  was  ma&  of  soft 
mats  tied  to  poles;  and  npen  tibis,  with  the  hdp  of  Maigaret  and 
Brixton,  he  placed  the  M^em  body,  and  it  was  earned  slowly  to 
te  castie  bf  4ie  aid&KS. 

IVhat  a  daagp  had  taken  i^aoe  hem  in  the  coacse  of  a  &w  hours! 
The  ^tesy  which  iarmedj  were  iockcdy  and  allowed  entrance  to 
&ose  only  who  were  attached  to  the  castie^  or  who  faronght  an  an- 
tiiority  from  Lady  Sonienet  or  Father  John,  now  stood  wide  op^; 
and  in  the  doorway  of  the  lodge  aat  llie  old  porter,  irith  n  soldier 
by  his  dde,  gaalng  at  tiie  'Opm.  gates  as  if  a  vision  <tf  neglected 
dnty  had  eoaae  ^im  hin.  The  train  passed  him  in  ailance)  crossed 
tibe  bridge  and  the  inner  ooorty  ai^  disappeared  in  tke  castle  hall. 
There  the  new  steward  atood,  in  reinctant  expectation  of  the  com- 
mands which  he  shoald  reoenre,  and  mA  dariQg  to  repress  the  crowd 
which  poshed  into  the  hall  afiter  the  train,  corioas  to  behold  the  in- 
acoesfliide  csstie  which  had  girai  rise  to  isnch  extraordinary  tales, 
and  also  to  ieam  whether  the  dreaded  Faiher  John  had  really  mor- 
dered  ikid  lovely  maiden. 

^chiBoad  was  of  Bijxtovi's  i^inioa :  Aej  thooght  k  impossible 
that  Fa;ther  John  eonid  ha^re  stabbed  her ;  and  Eichmond,  wkh 
more  probability,  attributed  her  nnrder  i»  the  sailor  who  had  carried 
her  down  to  the  beadh.  CkJooel  Orawlord  therefore  issued  (Hrders 
to^Bone  thisman,  and  to  pcereat  the  departure  of  the  boat,  which 
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could  scarcely  hare  put  to  sea»  as  the  storm  now  raged  with  in- 
creased fary. 

When  they  arrived  in  the  hall,  Margaret  stepped  forward^  and 
recommended  that  the  lady  should  be  taken  to  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  which  had  formerly  been  prepared  for  her  by  Father 
Cieaient's  orders.  The  steward,  accompanied  by  several  servants 
carrying  lights^  led  the  way,  and  the  disfigured  body  was  speedily 
laid  in  that  apartm^t,  which  it  had  not  long  before  trod  in  all  the 
glow  of  health  and  youthful  beauty.  A  second  difficult  question 
was  how  to  procure  medical  aid,  as  the  physician  for  whom  'Rich- 
mond, with  the  permission  of  Colonel  Oawford,  had  sent,  could  not 
be  expected  before  morning,  and  the  great  loss  of  blood  made 
immediate  assistance  necessary.  Margaret,  who  remained  by  the 
lady's  side,  removed  this  difficulty  by  requesting  Richmond  to  s^d 
the  steward  to  Sister  Electa,  to  inform  her  that  a  person  badly 
wounded  required  her  lud.  She  informed  them,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  Father  John,  the  sister  attended  upon  the  sick  persous  in  the 
castle,  and  that  she  knew  well  how  to  ti'eat  daogerous  wonnds. 
This  intelligence  gave  new  hq>e  to  the  friends  of  the  lady,  since  it 
agreed  with  the  well-known  usages  in  houses  of  the  kind,  aod 
which  they  could  not  doubt  of  finding  in  the  castle^  and  when,  afiier 
a  short  time,  the  door  opened,  and  Sister  Electa  entered,  accom- 
panied by  two  women  bearing  dififorent  balsams,  Richmond  hastened 
to  her  with  an  impatience  which  made  the  timid  creature  tremble. 

<<  Fear  nothing,  pious  woman,"  said  he,  in  the  winning  tone  so 
pecoliar  to  him.  "  You  find  here  deeply  affiicted  friends,  who. anti- 
cipate hope  and  consolation  from  your  assistance,  if,  indeed,  you  do 
not  decide  that  all  is  lost." 

Electa  answered  not ;  but,  anxious  to  withdraw  herself  from  the 
sight  of  so  many  men,  she  did  not  venture  to  advance  a  step,  nor  to 
move,  nor  even  to  inquire  where  her  help  was  required.  Margaret, 
however,  glided  past  Richmond,  and  touching  Electa's  dress,  said, 
*<  Haste,  haste.  Sister  Electa ;  your  help  is  needed  for  Lady  Mary, 
who  has  been  stabbed  by  Father  John." 

With  a  faint  cry  of  hoiTor,  the  trembling  figure  moved  fwward. 
^c  seemed  now  to  have  laid  aside  all  fear,  and  with  a  coantenanoe 
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indicatlDg  great  sympathy  slie  quickly  passed  behind  Margaret  to 
the  litter,  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  For  one  moment 
she  knelt  by  the  side  of  Mary,  gazing  on  her  features  with  the 
deepest  gi-ief,  and  wringing  her  hands :  then  rising,  she  stepped 
with  downcast  eyes  to  Lord  Riehmond,  to  whom  she  whispered,  **I 
must  be  alone :  take  yonr  companions  away." 

Richmond  immediately  obeyed ,  her  request,  leaying  only  the 
women  with .  Electa.  Her  gentle  actiyity  was  now  most  advan- 
tageously brought  into  use ;  and,  under  her  orders,  one  of  the 
women  prepared  a  bath  of  herbs,  while  another  lighted  the  lire, 
and  got  ready  before  it  clean  linen  and  surgical  bandages,  per- 
fumed with  essences ;  while  Electa  herself,  assisted  by  Margaret, 
removed  the  blood-stained  clothes,  in  order  to  discover  the  injuries 
which  the  lady  had  sustained.  The  breast  and  shoulders  were  un- 
injured, but  on  the  left  hip'  was  a  wound  made  by  the  ball,  which, 
having  touched  an  important  blood-vessel,  had  caused  the  great 
loss  of  blood,  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  be  determined. 

Bathed  in  unceasing  tears,  poor  Margaret  sobbed  out,  at  every 
movement  of  Electa^ — "  Is  she  dead?  Will  she  die?  Will  she 
Gome  to  life  again  ?** 

Electa  was  skilful  in  her  efforts;  and,  finding  that  the  ball  lay  in 
the  hip-joint,  she  immediately  took  nn  instrument  from  her  box, 
made  an  incision,  and  the  ball  rolled  along  the  floor.  A  cry  of  joy 
burst  from  Margaret;  and,  with  redoubled  impatience,  she  repeated 
her  questions  respecting  the  extent  of  the  danger. 

<<  She  will  not  die  of  this  wound,"  said  sister  Electa,  speaking 
for  the  first  time;  <<  but  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  the  loss  of  blood." 

Having  bandaged  the  wound,  die  placed  the  rigid  body  in  a 
strongly  perfumed  bath,  the  gentle  warmth  of  which  seemed  to 
lessen  the  coldness  and  symptoms  of  death;  and  then,  wrappmg  her 
in  a  warm,  scented  cloth,  she  had  her  carried  to  the  bedroom. 
Hitherto  no  sign  of  life  had  rewarded  these  skilful  cares,  but,  the 
temples  having  been  bathed  with  spirit,  some  slight  revival  was 
apparent,  and  Electa  with  joy  perceived  thatHhe  few  drops  which 
she  ventured  to  place  between  the  half-opened  lips  were  swallowed. 
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She  could  not  resist  makiog  tiiis  known  to  Margaret;  and  alie  was 
soon  farther  gratified  by  a  8%ht  heaving  of  tlie  breast,  whilst  the 
ejes  nndosed  tiiemsehres.  Eleeta's  look  repressed  Margaret's  cry  of 
joy,  for  coDsckmsness  had  not  yet  retomed. 

Margaret's  orerbordened  heart  caused  her  to  leave  the  room. 
She  ran  through  the  next  aparUnent,  heedless,  in  her  joy,  <^  ti» 
women  who  were  there,  and  calling  Lord  Richmond  so  kmdly, 
that,  as  she  reached  the  hall,  he  rnshed  towards  her,  overoome  by 
terror. 

"  She  lives !"  cried  sh<^  flying  into  his  arms :  **  she  has  just 
opened  her  eyes  P 

Deeply  agitated,  he  pressed  to  his  heart  the  faitiifid  maiden,  who, 
with  womanly  pen^ration,  had  guessed,  and  thus  inadvert^tly  be- 
trayed, her  discovery  of  his  secret.  Then  releasing  her,  he  hastened 
to  Brixton,  who,  in  great  anxiety,  and  almost  exhausted,  was  wait- 
ing for  bun.  Joy  and  gratitude  showed  themselves  in  all  faces  at 
the  happy  news,  and  Margaret  wept  in  the  arms  of  Land,  whose 
tears  flowed  with  hers,  for  he  was  alarmed  at  the  efi^t  of  the  last 
few  hours  upon  the  poor  g^h  ifotwithstanding  the  exhasstkm 
which  Brixton  suflered,  he  could  not  be  induced  to  retire  f<Hr  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  bat  determined  to  return  to  the  room  adjdn- 
ing  that  of  Mary.  There,  mattrasses  were  soon  laid  down  before 
the  fire,  and  Brixton  consented  to  take  some  repose;  while  l^eh- 
mond.  Land,  and  Crawford,  seated  by  the  fire^  passed  the  bonis  in 
conversation;  and  Margaret  was  sometimes  the  bearer  of  news  firom 
the  sick  chamber,  and  occa8k>nally  spent  a  few  moments  witli  Land, 
apart  from  rest,  in  talking  over  the  past 

"  For  a  long  time,  my  lord,"  said  the  colonel,  in  reply  to  one  of 
Richmond's  questions,  ^'our  attentkm  has  been  fixed  upon  this 
castle  and  its  secret  inhabitants.  My  predecessors  had  the  right  of 
visiting  it  when  they  pleased,  in  order  to  assure  themselves  that  tiie 
banished  persons  were  still  h^e.  The  lapse  of  many  years  has 
rendered  their  crimes  and  their  persons  a  matter  of  indlffnreDoe, 
thus  giving  them  a  kind  of  freedom.  Thdr  escape  was  not  thought 
of,  because  enough  remained  of  the  property  to  give  them  a  com- 
fortable living;  and  the  ill-health  of  both,  and  iJie  known  insanitj 
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of  tbe  duke,  made  Bttch  a  step  ioi|irobable.  Thus  were  discon- 
tinued those  hatefol  Tisits,  whieh^  being  receired  with  nnwillingnes8> 
ended  in  repulse  to  the  viaitors;  and  thej  were,  besides,  altogether 
useless.  Onr  attention  was  often  directed  to  this  part  of  the  coast, 
where  smuggling  has  been  carried  on  with  a  boldness  which  almost 
amonnted  to  puracy,  while  it  was  conducted  with  a  secresy  which 
attracted  our  notice  to  the  castle.  Lord  Dayenant,  who  preceded 
me  in  the  command  here,  therefore  resolved  to  put  in  force  the 
nearly  forgotten  right,  and  to  join  with  his  visit  to  the  castle,  an 
examination  of  the  side  next  the  sea.  I  explained  to  him  the  num- 
berless difficulties  he  would  meet  with ;  and  that,  while  his  scheme 
would  increase  suspicion,  it  would  lead  to  no  discovery.  He  gave 
notice  in  Lcoidon  ^  his  intention  ;  but,  before  the  answer  arrived, 
be  received  an  order  from  the  king,  forbidding  any  disturbaupe  of 
tbe  castle  during  the  life  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  whom  it  re- 
presented as  in  great  sufiEering.  Meanirhile,  Lord  Davenant's  intel- 
ligence had  the  e£^t,  after  he  was  caQed  away,  of  bringing  me  a 
eomviand  to  watch  the  castle  from  a  distance  very  strictly,  especially 
its  connexion  with  the  surrounding  country.  We  were  also  to 
learn  the  moment  of  the  lad/s  death ;  upon  which  the  king,  as 
feudal  lord,  waa  authorized  to  take  possession,  and,  upon  exhibiticm 
cf  the  power  delivered  to  me,  search  was  to  be  made  in  order  to 
discover,  if  possible,  whether  the  rumours  were  well  founded  which 
indicated  the  purposes  to  which  the  castle  had  been  devoted." 

*'  It  cannot  be  denied,"  answered  Lord  Kichmond,  "that  though 
we  were  unable  to  prevent  some  misfortunes,  we  yet  owe  our 
co-operation  to  a  happy  ooncuirence  of  circumstances.  The  reason 
fac  bringuig  the  lady  to  this  castle  is  unknown  to  me,  and  there  is 
much  concerning  her  that  is  mysterious;  but,  at  all  events,  we 
bave  prevented  her  from  being  carried  away;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  her  persecutors  intended  to  murder  her,  or  surely 
Hk&y  would  not  have  proposed  to  ventm'e  to  sea  on  such  a  night  as 
Has.'' 

<*  Do  you  think,  my  lord,  that  they  knew  of  the  aK)Poach  of  the 
lad/s  friends,  and  therefore  determined  to  place  her  beyond  your 
veack.'^ 
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''  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Oar  jonrney  from  London  hither  was  not 
so  rapid  as  I  wished ;  bat  to  have  hastened  more  wonld  have  been 
dangerous  to  the  health  of  my  old  friend ;  and  I  dared  not  precede 
him,  as  I  stood  in  need  of  nis  advice  and  assistance.  I  also  doubted 
whether  the  lady  would  accompany  me,  without  the  protection  of 
this  gentleman.     I  must  now  consider  it  very  fortnnate.that  I  sent 

to  D for  yom*  assistance ;  although  the  delay  which  it  caused 

me,  led  to  a  meeting  with  Father  John,  from  whom  I  knew  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  our  movements.  I  was  therefore  determined 
to  seek  other  aid,  in  case  we  should  be  unable  to  carry  out  our  plan 
of  taking  the  lady  away  secretly,  and  also,  to  cover  her  flight ;  for 
I  knew  not  what  means  of  obstructing  ns  the  father  might  have  at 
his  command.  I  secretly  leflb  the  inn  where  I  had  encountered  this 
abominable  priest,  and  guided  by  the  directions  which  Land  had 
given  me,  soon  reached  the  wood  in  which  stands  the  ranger's 
cottage.  It  was  night  by  the  time  I  arrived  there ;  and  the  first 
intelligence  I  received  was  that  of  the  death  of  the  old  steward, 
upon  whose  assistance  we  had  firmly  relied.  I  now  gave  up  all 
hope  of  carrying  Lady  Melville  away  secretly,  and  resolved  to  go 
to  the  castle  on  the  following  day,  and  request  Lady  Somerset  to 
deliver  her  up  to  me.  As  soon  as  Lanci  heard  this,  he  begged  me 
to  desist  from  this  attempt ;  at  the  same  time  referring  me  to  his 
orders,  which  enjoined  perfect  secresy  .  The  ranger  also  advocated 
this  plan ;  adding,  while  he  pointed  to  the  letter  which  Lanci  had 
brought  for  Miklas, 

'<  <  Lanci  does  not,  for  particular  reasons,  tell  you  the  name  of 
him  who  sent  him  to  you ;  but  I  know  this  handwriting,  and  he 
who  wrote  this  letter  knows  more  of  life  than  most  people,  and  you 
will  do  well  to  follow  his  advice.' 

"  I  consented  to  await  the  result  of  the  ranger's  visit  to  the 
castle,  and  he  promised  to  let  Land  accompany  him,  in  order  that 
Margaret  might  be  informed  of  what  we  purposed.  The  next  morn- 
ing, the  ranger  started  early  on  his  errand ;  and,  daring  his  absence, 
I  strolled  out,  in  order  to  examine  the  position  of  the  castle.  The 
storm  had  raged  ever  since  daybreak;  and,  as  I  passed  the  fisher* 
men's  huts  on  the  downs,  I  heard  some  men  say  that  they  dared  not 
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yentare  to  sea  this  day.  Soon  aflberwards,  however,  one  of  them 
nniasteaed  a  boat  which  was  Ijiag  by  the  shore,  and  pat  out  to  sea. 
I  joined  a  gronp  who  were  standing  by  watching  him:  they  seemed' 
to  regard  me  as  a  suspicious  persop,  and,  for  some  time,  took  no 
notice  of  the  questions  which  I  put  to  them.  At  last,  when  I  ven* 
tured  to  blame  the  young  man  ioc  going  out  to  sea  in  so  violent  a 
storm,  an  old  fisherman  said, 

"  '  He  must  go,  poor  young  man:  he  is  commanded  to  fetch  the 
coasting-ship  with  his  boat' 

"  '  By  any  one  at  the  castle?*  I  inquired,  as  the  truth  suddenly 
darted  into  my  mind.     '  Is  Father  John  already  returned?* 

"  '  Yes,'  said  another;  '  who  else  would  command  him  to  rua 
such  a  risk?    And  whom  else  would  the  coasting*ship  obey?' 

"  I  was  now  convinced  that  they  intended  to  convey  the  lady  to 
France ;  and  I  hastened  to  the  ranger's  cottage,  to  consult  with  him 
as  to  our  best  plan  of  preventing  this.  He  informed  me  that  Laaci 
had  been  discovered,  and  made  a  prisoner;  and  that  Lady  Somerset 
had  torn  herself  away  from  her  guards,  and,  falling  down  the  stair- 
case where  her  husband  died,  had  broken  her  neck.  He  therefore 
concluded  that  Father  John  had  assumed  the  command  of  the  castle, 
and  we  knew  that  we  had  nothing  to  hope  from  him.  You,  colonel^ 
had  told  me  of  what  you  were  empowered  to  do,  in  case  of  her 
death;  and  I  immediately  sent  the  ranger  to  inform  you  of  it. 
Meanwhile,  I  returned  to  the  sea-shore,  resolved  to  prevent  the 
father  from  carrying  off  the  lady.  I  was  alone,  and  had  no  other 
means  of  defence  than  my  sword  and  pistol.  I  concealed  myself  in 
a  crevice  behind  a  rock,  in  order  that  my  presence  might  not  excito 
fresh  suspicion  among  the  fishermen.  I  saw  the  ship  at  anchor,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  shore*" 

The  conversation  was  here  interropted  by  the  entrance  of  an 
officer,  who  desired  to  speak  with  the  colonel;  and  the  latter,  aflter 
begging  Biohmond  to  excnse  him,  retired  to  another  room. 

^  The  poBishmeiit  is  completed,  my  lord,"  said  he,  npon  hia 
return,   "withoot  homaa  intervention:   the  dreadful  hie  which 
Father  John  intended  £>r  the  lady  haa  bec<mie  his  own." 
Ub.  or  Pos.  fioM^^YoL.  Y.  2  G 
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"  What  ?"  exclaimed  Richmond,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?^ 

**  The  bodies  of  Father  John  and  the  sailors  have  been  found 
upon  the  sands,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ship  has  been 
TH'ecked.*' 

A  momentary  pause  followed  this  announcement ;  and  feelings 
of  awe  and  reveren(^  for  that  power  which  orerrules  the  actions  d* 
mankind  filled  their  minds. 

'^  It  is  a  just  punishment,"  said  Bichmond.  '*  The  wicked,  in 
their  presumption,  often  overlook  the  possibility  that  the  means 
which  they  make  use  of  to  harm  others  may  be  tamed  to  their  own 
destruction." 

**  I  have  given  orders  for  their  burial,**  said  the  colonel,  "  and 
BOW  I  must  despatch  to  London  intelligence  of  all  that  has  occurred : 
I  shall  remain  here  until  I  have  received  further  commands." 

''  May  I  request  one  thing  ?"  asked  Richmond :  <'  that  is  that  you 
will  refrain  from  all  mention  of  the  Lady  Melville's  presence  here, 
as  it  might  lead  to  a  fresh  persecution,  which,  of  course,  we  wish  to 
avoid." 

G)lonel  Crawford  consented  to  this ;  observing  that  he  regarded 
everything  concerning  this  unfortunate  lady  as  a  strictly  private 
affair. 

Daring  this  conversation,  Brixton  enjoyed  a  short  repose ;  and, 
upon  his  awaking,  Richmond  hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  news 
which  Margaret  had;  from  time  to  time,  brought  from  the  Invalid's 
apartment.  Morning  dawned,  and  ii  consultation  was  held  between 
the  gentlemen  as  to  the  next  step  to  be  pursued.  The  castle  was 
now  a  secure  abode  for  Lady  Mary ;  and,  as  her  illness  rendered 
her  removal  impracticable,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  remain 
there,  at  least  until  she  was  somewhat  recovered. 

Master  Brixton  endeavoured  to  prevent  Richmond  from  sending 
the  news  of  then:  success  to  Godway  Castle ;  and,  at  last,  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  delay  so  doing  until  Electa  considered  her 
patient  sufficiently  restored  to  be  removed.  The  party  then  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  castle,  and  to  choose  rooms  for  their  habi- 
tation. The  colonel  also  visited  the  nuns,  whom  he  found  utterlj 
insensible  to  every  feeling  but  that  of  terror  lest  they  should  be 
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ponished ;  and  it  was  clear  that  they  had  not  served  their  patroness 
from  love,  bat  from  fear  of  her  as  one  of  the  superiors  of  the  order. 
The  colonel  promised  to  intercede  for  them  with  the  king,  and 
desired  thcm«  meanwhile,  to  remain  in  their  rooms.  He  also,  after 
haying  seen  the  body  of  Lady  Somerset  laid  by  the  side  of  that  of 
her  hnsband,  called  the  servants  together,  and  informed  them  that 
they  were  liable  to  severe  punishment  for  having  participated  in 
practices  which  the  law  forbade.  He  then  placed  guards  at  the 
entrance,  with  orders  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  pass.  A  sub- 
sequent examination  of  the  vai'ious  vaults  of  the  castle,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  treasures  with  which  these  were  filled,  satisfied  him 
that  smuggling,  to  a  very  large  extent,  had  been  there  carried  on. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

Thanks  to  the  skill  and  attention  of  Sister  Electa,  the  Lady  Mary 
soon  began  to  recover  rapidly.  The  efforts  of  the  good  sister  were 
so  successful  that  the  physician  who  had  been  called,  and  who  daily 
visited  her,  merely  ascertained  the  state  of  her  pulse,  and  prognos- 
ticated a  speedy  restoration  of  her  strength.  It  was  an  affecting 
moment  when  Electa  led  the  worthy  Brixton  to  the  bedside  of  his 
pupil.  Mary  wished  to  kiss  his  hand  ;  but  he  laid  his  own  upon 
her  head,  and  appeared  to  bless  her,  though  his  trembling  voice  was 
scarcely  heard.  He  sat  down  opposite  to  her,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
intently  upon  her,  unmindful  of  the  tears  which  were  flowing  down 
his  cheeks. 

"  My  benefactor !  my  father !  my  saviour!"  cried  the  deeply  agi- 
tated girl;  '*  what  dangers,  what  difiicnlties,  have  you  not  encoun- 
tered to  save  me,  my  only  protector  vfpoa  earth!" 

**  Compose  yourself.  Lady  Mary,"  answered  the  old  man,  gently: 
**  you  must  not  thus  give  way  to  your  feelings  :  it  will  only  retard 
your  recovery.  Bat  you  will  soon  perceive  that  you  have  yet  many 
friends." 
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*'Ah,  sir  f  dg^ed  Mary,  '<do  70a  not  knew  thtt  deatk  kas 
depriyed  me  of  them  all.  How  can  von  say  that  any  other  heade 
yourself  is  left  to  me?  for  the  one  whom  I  endeavoured  to  find  has 
withdrawn  himself  from  me." 

"  Trnst  to  me,  dear  lady,"  said  Brixton,  ImpreaBiTely — "  trust 
the  future  to  me,  for  I  can  look  forward  more  dearly  than  yon. 
Yon  are  at  present  in  safety;  and  we  only  await  your  recoyery,  in 
order  to  place  yon  again  in  a  happy  position." 

Mary's  eyes  had  turned  with  a  look  of  expectation  upon  Brixton, 
but  she  now  cast  them  upon  the  ground ;  for  an  undefined  foreboding 
had  taken  possession  of  her  mind;  hope,  howeyer,  soon  came  to  her 
relief,  and  dispelled  all  her  fears.  Brixton  had  now  time  to  look  at 
her;  and  her  emai'ked  with  grief  the  alteration  which  sorrow  and 
bodily  exhaustion  had  made  in  her  features.  He  thought  of  those 
who  had  cherished  such  high  hopes  for  this  child,  and  who  could 
never  have  foreseen  her  present  condition;  he  remembered  with 
what  exalted  anticipations  he  had  educated  her,  and  the  elevated 
situation  which  he  had  expected  to  see  her  fill:  now  all  was 
changed,  and  his  only  deure  was  that  she  might  pass  a  quiet  and 
nnofotrusiye  Hfe. 

'*  And  may  I  ask,  without  displeasing  you,  sir,"  said  Mary,  after 
a  brief  pause,  *'  whither  yon  wish  to  take  me?  Whcu  shall  I  be 
Able  to  travel?    May  I  know?" 

"  I  hope  that  Lord  Richmond,  who  has  assisted  me  with  the  great- 
est Eeal,  will  take  both  you  and  me  to  his  mother,  the  Duchess 
«f  Nottingham,  imtil  your  natural  {detector  sees  fit  to  restore  you 
to  your  rank  and  independence." 

*<  Then,"  said  Mary,  '*  I  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  Lord 
Richmond  is  here.  And  can  I  return  to  my  benefactress  ?  Tell 
me,  has  she  forgiven  me?  Will  she  receive  me?  Who  has 
explained  to  her  the  treachery  of  which  I  was  the  victim  ?* 

"  Spare  yourself,  dear  lady,^  said  Brixton,  for  he  perceived  that 
she  was  agitated,  and  that  her  colour  changed.  *^  Wait  till  your 
health  is  in  some  degree  restored,  and  then  we  will  consider  of  the 
future." 

"  I  will,"  said  she,  gently ;  and  following  .  Elccta's  advice,  she 
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.  laid  herself  back  on  the  pillow.     Hope  had  filled  her  mind ;  and 
quiet  and  loneliness  were  therefore  no  longer  painfnl  to  her 

Electa  was  astonished  at  her  patient's  rapid  fH'Ogress  towards 
recovery.     The  wound  speedily  healed,  and  she  soon  walked  with* 
oat  any  other  assistance  than  Margaret's  ever-ready  arm,  while  her 
pale  face   gradually   lost   its  deathlike   appearance.       The  good 
sister  now  communicated  the  request  of  the  gentlemen,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  see  her;  and  one  morning,  after  having 
passed  some   hours  in  meditating  upon  the   events  which    had 
occurred,   and  in  earnest  hope  for  the  future,   intelligence  wa» 
brought  to  her  that  they  awaited  her  in  the  little  sitting-room.^ 
She  remained  for  a  moment  with  her  eyea  cast  upon  the  ground ; 
then,  gaining  courage,  she  took  Margaret's  arm,  and  walked  slowly 
to  the  door.     As  when  she  first  entered  this  room,  the  large  old- 
fashioned  chairs  stood  around  the  fire ;  but  now  they  were  neither 
empty  nor  occupied  by  enemies,  but  by  dear  friends  and  protectors, 
who  rose  hastily  to  greet  her.    Colonel  Crawford  being  a  stranger, 
was  first  presented  to  her  by  Master  Brixton :   he  received  with 
respect  her  thanks  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  her,  but 
could  not  help  evincing  his  admiration  of  her  beauty  and  grace, 
which,  though  somewhat  changed  by  sickness*  yet  exercised  its 
former  enchantment  upon  alL 

Richmond  had  sought,  meanwhile,  to  obtain  composure;  and 
when  her  eyes  rested  upon  him*  he  hastened  towards  her.  Neither 
of  them  were  able  to  speak :  the  consciousness  of  being  near  each 
other  produced  in  them  a  feeling  of  peace  and  happiness  to  which 
they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  give  utterance. 

<'  There  are  moments  in  life,"  said  Richmond,  ''  when  the  heart 
is  so  overflowed  with  joy,  that  all  past  sorrows  are  forgotten ;  and 
this  is  (me  of  them." 

'*  My  deliverer !"  ejaculated  Mary, .  while  tears  fell  firom  her 
eyes. 

*'  Oh»  call  me  not  so,"  said  Richmond,  sighing ;  <'  I  have  not 
been  able  to  stive  you  from  ill-treatment^  which  threatened  to  end 
your  life." 

**  It  would  have  been  ended,"  said  Mary,  "  if  you  had  not  saved 
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me.     I  should  have  been  lost  id  the  boat,  had  joa  not  nobfy 
rescued  me  before  they  could  carry  me  thither." 

"  Let  us  bid  adieu  to  these  sorrowful  recollections,  dear  lady,**^ 
interrupted  Brixton.  "  Will  you  consent  to  remain  with  us  a  litUe 
time,  that  we  may  have  the  pleasurt  of  witnessing  your  perfect  re- 
covery?" 

"  I  long,  my  dear  sir,"  answered  Lady  Mary,  turning  to  Brixton, 
'*  to  give  you  an  account  of  my  life,  from  the  time  when  the  death 
of  my  aunt  left  me  desolate  ;  and  to  you,  my  lord,  I  wish  to  relate 
the  circumstances  which  caused  me  to  quit  the  protection  of  your 
noble  mother,  and  which  induced  me  to  resist  your  persuasions  to 
return  to  her.  You  will  then,  T  think,  judge  of  me  kindly.  The 
sudden  change  in  my  situ«ntion  had  not  given  me  either  the  penetra- 
tion or  the  experience  which  were  necessary  to  guide  my  actions ; 
and  I  confess,  with  shame,  the  self-reliance  which  led  me  to  follow 
my  youthful  impulses.  Let  the  heavy  punishment  which  I  have 
suffered  induce  you  to  deal  gently  with  me,"  added  she,  with  a 
smile  which  bespoke  the  indulgence  of  her  auditors. 

**  Such  an  extraordinary  life  as  yours,"  answered  Richmond,  '*  is 
the  lot  of  but  few  persons.  It  was  not  probable,  therefore,  that 
your  innocent  heart  should  suspect  the  wicked  designs  of  your  per- 
secntors,  which  they  sought  to  effect  by  such  crafty  means  as  yon 
could  never  have  imagined.  We  can  only  lament  that  we  had  no 
other  right  than  that  sanctioned  by  a  slight  friendship,  which  was 
not  sufficient  to  justify  our  interference  in  your  affairs." 

''  I  reproach  myself  bitterly,"  said  Mary,  "  that  any  thipg  should 
have  prevented  me  from  acknowledging  the  right  which  this  friend- 
ship gave  you,  and  from  asking  your  advice.  But  my  situation  was 
extremely  distressing ;  and  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  duty 
and  inclination  was  calculated  to  perplex  my  mind.  I  cannot  yet 
understand  what  led  to  my  withdrawal  from  the  honourable  protec- 
tion of  your  family,  Lord  Richmond ;  besides  which,  those  who  first 
deceived  me  seem  to  have  been  duped  in  their  turn  by  others.  Cer- 
tainly, their  first  idea  was  to  deprive  me  of  freedom  and  hagpinesa^ 
and  this  intention  was  encouraged  by  the  hatred  of  Lady  Somerset 
who  desired  even  to  deprive  me  of  life.     But  there  is  one  man 
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among  my  persecutors,"  added  8he>  afler  a  short  pause,  **  who  is 
entitled  to  my  esteem  and  respect.  I  allude  to  him  who  released 
me  from  Lord  Membrolie,  and  who  brought  me  to  this  castle.  H& 
appeared  to  do  this  agamst  his  will ;  and  I  discovered  that  the  nobid 
mind  which  he  afterwards  displayed  was  chained  in  strict  obedienca 
to  the  laws  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  He  was  a  monk,  and 
named  Clement.  Though  he  was  obliged  to  immure  me  within 
these  walls,  he  was  careful  to  protect  my  employments  ;  and  to  him 
I  owe  the  permission  to  inhabit  these  rooms,  and  to  have  Margaret 
as  my  companion.  I  long  hoped  that  he  would  procure  me  my 
freedom ;  and  though  in  this  respect  I  was  disappointed,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  was  not  from  disinclination  on  his  part,  but  from  the  com* 
mands  laid  upon  him  by  his  order.  I  therefore  believed  him  when 
he  informed  me  that  he  had  rescued  me  from  destruction ;  and  that 
Lord  Membroke  was  the  agent  of  one  of  the  most  corrupt  noblemen 
in  the  land — ^the  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

'<  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  !**  cried  Brixton,  with  surprise :  '^  is 
it  possible  that  you  were  in  his  hands  ?  Tell  me,  did  he  know  who 
you  were  ?" 

"Dear  sir,**  said  Mary,  somewhat  reproachfully,  "you  forget 
that  I  am  not  myself  aware  who  I  am,  and  therefore  I  cannot  tell 
whether  he  knew  me.  Yet,  certainly,  he  was  acquainted  with 
some  part  of  my  history ;  for  he  deceived  me  by  means  of  this  letter 
and  this  seal,  which  led  me  to  obey  him,  although  I  had  resisted 
every  other  persuasion.'' 

Mary  drew  forth  the  letter,  and  gave  it  to  Brixton. 

"  Great  God !"  cried  Brixton,  as  his  glance  fell  upon  it :  <'  all  is 
betrayed  !" 

<' Father  Clement/' contmued  Mary,  ''told  me  that  this  letter 
was  not  really  written  by  my  uncle ;  that  they  had  imitated  his 
handwriting,  and  stolen  the  seal  from  him,  hi  order  the  more  foUj 
to  deceive  me." 

<'Ah,  dear  lady,"  said  Brixton,  ^this  alters  the  affiur.  Had 
tlie  duke  been  aware  that  this  handwriting  and  seal  were  necessary^ 
a  highly  important  discovery  might  have  taken  place,  and  you 
would  have  been  threatened  by  other  dangers*^ 
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"  I  hope,"  cried  RicbmoBd,  "  that  no  danger  can  hajqpen  to  the 
IjBAy  Mary  so  long  as  she  trusts  herself  to  yon,  and  allows  me  the 
privilege  of  defending  her/' 

''  In  case  anything  shoold  oecnr,  I  must  beg  yon  to  accept  my 
assistance,  and  that  cf  my  regiment ;  that  is,  if  my  dnty  does  not 
forbid  it,"  said  Colonel  Crawford,  bowing  respectfnlly  to  Mary. 

**  Our  journey  must  take  place,  lady,  as  soon  as  your  health  will 
permit/*  said  Brixton.  "  I  hope  that  the  Duchess  of  Nottingham 
will  grant  yew  protection  until  I  can  place  you  in  that  position  to 
which  you  are  entitled  by  your  birth/' 

<  Certainly,  my  lady,"  answ^ed  Richmond,  "  your  returning  to 
my  mother,  of  your  own  accord,  wiD,  I  am  sure,  reconcile  her  to 
you/ 

<<  We  have  the  more  reason  to  hope  that  the  dnchess  will  grant 
ns  hoajHtality,"  said  Brixton,  iBterrupting  Mary's  thsmks,  **  since 
we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  nnknown  person  who  sent  Land 
to  us,  and  whose  name  he  will  not  rereal,  is  by  some  means,  ac- 
quainted with  the  purposes  of  this  lady's  persecntors.  We  are, 
therefore,  bound  to  follow  his  advice,  and  place  her  immediately  in 
charge  of  your  family,  Lord  Richmond/' 

'*  I  hope  that  Lady  Mary/'  answered  he,  "  will  not  hesitate  to 
follow  this  mysterious  warning,  and  to  honour  our  family  by  her 
presence/' 

**  I  only  desire  the  pardon  and  indulgence  of  my  benefactors,"  said 
Mary,  *'  and  my  youth  and  inexperience  must  plead  my  excuse." 

*'  Will  you  have  the  goodness/*  asked  Brixton,  "  to  give  us 
exact  particulars  of  your  flight,  and  of  all  that  has  since  occurred  ?" 

*'  I  long  to  communicate  all  this  to  you,  honoured  sir  ;  but  permit 
me,  before  I  begin  my  relation,  to  ask  you  one  question,  which  I 
^i^A  to  be  the  more  important  to  me,  in  consequence  of  all  that  has 
li^i  Jv  i-rcuiTed.  Who  am  I  ?"  she  asked,  in  a  trembling  voice,  while 
HriKi  '  i'^^l  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  in  evident  confusion*  Have 
l»rt|:ii^to  the  name  which  I  have  hiliieHo  borne?  Have  I  any 
relaii^ttH?  m\i\  will  my  history  be  ever  freed  from  that  mysteriooft 
<]m  hrifsii  w  \\\ih  makes  me  an  olgect  of  Mii^icion,  and  places  my 
honour  in  doubt  ?    Ytm  ca%  I  am  sure»  answer  these  questioB^^  for 
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joowere  aeqnamted  with  those  bdoyed  friends  who  guarded  my 
yotttk" 

**Yim  are  right,  Lady  Mary,**  said  Briztoit,  cahnly:  *<I  do 
know  all  of  which  yoa  wish  to  be  informed,  bat  I  cannot  communi- 
eate  it  to  you.  J  think  it  quite  right  that  you  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  you*  birth;  but  an  oath  forbids  my 
revealing  it  to  you.  Have  patience,  therefore ;  for  the  moment  will 
soon  arrive  when  all  obstacles  will  be  removed ;  and  though  your, 
situation  be  somewhat  different  from  what  your  friends  once  ima- 
gined, do  not  cease  to  repose  confidence  in  them.''' 

Mary  was  silent ;  but  her  features  expressed  disappointment :  for 
the  longer  she  remained  in  ignorance  of  her  hi8t(»y,  the  more  were 
her  doubts  increased  as  to  her  rightful  position. 

**  You,  sir,"  said  she,  in  an  agitated  voice — **  you,  sir,  and  all 
who  surrounded  me,  always  endeavoured  to  awake  feelings  of  honour 
within  me,  and  to  lead  me  to  hate  and  avoid  all  concealment. 
Forgive  me,  then,  that  I  now,  on  the  point  of  reluming  to  the  world, 
cannot  submit  without  resistance  to  be  a  nameless  and  mysterious 
being.  Yet,"  added  she,  turning  with  childlike  reverence  towards 
Brixton,  who  appeared  much  afiboted,  ^'  I  will  remember  that  I 
cannot  better  testify  my  respect  and  esteem  for  you  than  by  bearing 
my  painful  situation  without  annoying  yon." 

"  Be  assured,"  answered  Brixton,  '^  that  I  will  use  all  the  means 
in  my  power  to  relieve  you  from  this  anxiety ;  but  now  relate  to  us 
your  history." 

'*  I  would,"  said  she  ;  "  but  I  hear  my  careful  physkian  at  the 
door,  and  1  must  not  longer  remain  here." 

At  this  moment  Electa  entered;  and,  finding  by  her  patient's 
pulse  that  she  had  been  much  agitated,  begged  her  to  take  some 
repose.  Mary  consented;  and  lidding  farewell  to  her  friends, 
accompanied  £lecta  to  her  room.  She  joined  the  little  party  again 
that  day,  and  then  related  all  that  had  happened  to  her. 

We  will  leave  our  readers  to  imagine  the  impression  which  this 
narrative  make  upon  her  auditors,  merely  observing,  that  while 
Kdimond  threatened  to  punish  Membroke  for  his  treachery,  Biix- 
ton   felt   himself  involved   in  difiiculties,  which  were  the  merls 
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tormenting,  becanse  he  conld  not  perceive  whj  Bttckingbanly  who 
certainly  was  acqaainted  with  her  birth,  allowed  these  Jesuits  to 
become  acqudnted  with  it,  thns  causing  the  frustration  of  his  own 
plans.  After  long  consideration,  he  resolved  to  apply  at  once  to 
the  iUnstrions  person  most  interested  in  his  charge^  and  therefore 
nrged  her  immediate  departure  from  the  castle.  Sister  Electa, 
however,  begged  that  she  might  remain  two  days  longer;  and  the 
gentlemen  acceding  to  her  reqnest,  busied  themselves,  meanwhilcr 
in  making  preparations  for  the  journey. 

The  society  of  her  friends,  and  the  quiet  which  surrounded  her, 
were  so  beneficial  to  Mary,  that  she  required  no  further  delay;  and 
she  would  have  taken  leave  of  the  castle  with  joy,  had  she  not 
been  anxious  respecting  the  fate  of  her  nurse  Electa.  This  gentle 
creature,  whose  weak  disposition  had  placed  her  in  willing  slavery 
to  hejr  spiritual  superior,  and  who  had  been  led  to  consider  an  inno- 
cent longing  for  the  world  as  the  vilest  sin,  was  now  shaken  in  her 
devotion  to  those  whom  she  formerly  reverenced,  by  the  knowledge 
of  their  true  character,  which  recent  events  had  revealed  to  her. 

Her  mind  had  been  occupied  by  the  attention  bestowed  on  her 
patient;  but  now  that  all  need  of  care  for  her  was  at  an  end,  and 
the  near  departure  of  the  lady  was  about  to  deprive  her  of  the 
society  of  the  only  being  whom  she  could  love,  she  returned  to  her 
former  state  of  mind,  and  the  future  and  the  past  seemed  to  her  one 
unbroken  chain  of  sorrow  and  misfortune. 

Mary  tenderly  sought  to  become  acquainted  with  her  feelings^ 
and  ventured  gently  to  hint  at  her  return  to  the  world;  but  she 
found  that  a  disinclination  to  this  was  strongly  rooted  in  the  un* 
happy  woman's  mind,  and  that  her  heavy  heart  anticipated  peace 
only  in  an  entire  resignation  of  all  the  enjoyments  of  life.  Marj 
considered,  for  some  time,  whether  she  could,  in  any  manner,  aOe* 
viate  her  distress;  and,  suddenly  struck  by  a  thought,  asked  her 
where  Father  Clement  nsually  resided? 

Electa  appeared  startled  at  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  imme* 
diately  mentioned  the  monastery  in  France  to  which  he  had  rethred. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Mary,  **  go  to  him,  and  resign  yonr  fntaie 
life  to  his  direction." 
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''Angel  of  hoavenr  cried  Electa,  as  if  inspired:  ''that  would 
indeed  be  happiness  to  me.  Bnt  how  shall  I  reach  him?"  added 
she,  retaining  to  her  usual  depression. 

'*  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  Mary,  joyfully.  "  I  give  you  my 
word,  you  shall  have  means  to  travel  thither."  She  pressed  the 
grateful  woman  to  her  heart ;  and  then  hastened  to  join  her  com- 
panions, to  whom  she  imparted  Electa's  wishes,  and  her  own  inten- 
tions relative  to  them. 

Richmond  and  Brixton  both  expressed  their  approbation  of  her  plan; 
but  Colonel  Crawford,  aft^r  a  short  silence,  intimated  that  he  could 
not  permit  the  sisters  to  leave  the  castle  until  he  had  received  his 
instructions  from  London;  for,  till  then,  he  must  regard  all  whom  be 
had  found  there  as  his  prisoners.  He  added,  that  he  hoped  no 
further  steps  would  be  taken  in  the  affair,  but  that  it  would  be 
allowed  to  pass  into  oblivion  ;  and  then  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  forward  Lady  Mary's  views. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  cried  Mary,  with  animation,  "  remember  that  we 
leave  the  castle  to-morrow  ;  and  think  with  what  anxiety  I  shall 
depart,  if  I  leave  this  poor  creature  behind  me,  without  even  being 
allowed  to  furnish  her  with  the  means  for  her  journey." 

**  Leave  her  to  me  as  a  bequest  fi'om  you,"  said  Crawford,  re- 
spectfully; "  and  the  interests  of  this  person,  to  whom  we  partly  owe 
the  preservation  of  your  life,  shall  be  considered  holy  by  me.  I 
will  fulfil  your  commands  with  the  greatest  exactitude;  will  remove 
all  hindrances,  and  so  arrange  her  journey,  that  she  shall  be  totally 
free  from  all  discomfort  and  annoyance." 

"  I  think,  dear  lady,"  said  Brixton,  "  that  we  must  not  u^-ge 
Colonel  Crawford  any  further,  since  hb  duty  here  opposes  his  incli- 
nation. We  may  certainly  trust  our  friend  to  his  care;  and  it  now 
only  remfdns  for  you  to  reconcile  her  to  remaining  here  for  the 
present." 

As  Richmond  coincided  in  Brixton's  opinion,  [Mary  offered  no 
further  resistance,  but  hastened  to  inform  Electa  of  what  had  passed; 
which  intelligence  the  gentle  sister  received  with  greater  composure 
than  her  benefactress  had  expected. 

The  next  morning,  while  the  first  rays  of  the*glorions  sun  were 
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shining  upon  the  countless  dew-drops  with  wMeh  the  trees  and  grass 
were  covered,  Mary  descended  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  where 
the  gentlemen  were  already  assembled.  She  stood  still  for  a  moment ; 
and  as  her  eyes  glanced  upon  the  objects  around  her,  her  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  evening  when,  accompanied  by  Father  Clement,  she 
had  arrived  at  the  castle,  and  was  received  by  the  good  old  man 
who  had  afterwards  exerted  himself  so  mnch  to  cheer  her  imprison- 
ment. She  thanked  Colonel  Crawford  for  his  kind  fienrices,  and 
embraced  her  kind  Aiend,  Electa;  then,  together  with  Margaret, 
entered  the  same  litter  in  which  she  had  travelled  thither,  while  the 
gentlemen  and  Lanci  mounted  their  horses.  Colonel  Crawford  ac- 
companied the  little  procession  for  some  distance ;  but  Lord  BJdi- 
mond  declined  his  ofier  of  a  military  escort,  deeming  it  better  to 
avoid  attractmg  attention  as  much  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Godway  Castle  was  at  this  time,  as  usual,  full  of  company. 
Lord  Bristol  had  departed  to  one  of  his  own  estates;  but  his  long 
absence  in  Spain  had  made  his  late  presence  at  the  castle  appear 
only  as  a  visit,  and  he  was  now  scarcely  missed,  except  by  his  daugh- 
ter, the  younger  Duchess  of  Nottingham,  who  felt  so  deeply,  and  was 
so  well  skilled  in  concealing  those  failings  from  others.  Her  mind  was 
at  variance  with  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed;  and 
this  disposition  continually  increased,  as  all  means  failed  of  releasing 
herself  from  the  constraint  laid  upon  a  mind  accustomed  only  to  lead 
and  control  others.  For  the  rest,  all  went  on  happily  in  the  circle  at 
Godway  Castle. 

Anna  Dorset,  now  justified  in  confessing  the  love  which  she  bore 
to  her  husband,  showed  in  her  whole  character  a  depth  of  womanly 
tenderness  which  rivetted  the  heart  of  the  young  duke,  filling  him 
with  astonishment,  like  that  we  feel  upon  seeing  a  young  flower- 
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bud,  which,  with  its  closelj-shut  petab*  ooold  scaix^ly  claim  our 
notioet  eiqumd,  under  the  wannth  of  the  son,  to  a  bright  and  fra- 
grant flower.  The  Countess  of  Dorset  and  Olonia  had  accompanied 
the  newlj-married  couple  to  Godwaj  Castle;  and  Lord  Ormond, 
af^r  an  absence  of  many  months,  found  himself  once  more  within 
its  walls.  Lord  Archibald  was  engaged  in  arranging  the  papers  of 
the  late  duke;  but  he  joined  the  circle  at  those  pnblic  assemblies 
over  which  the  elder  duchess  presided  like  a  genius,  spreading  lore 
and  kindness  around.  Thus  all  appeared  to  be  repose  and  harmony, 
with  joyful  hopes  for  the  future.  There  were,  however,  so  many 
freshly-healed  wounds,  and  so  many  irritable  spots  in  almost  eveiy 
breast,  that  it  needed  all  the  kind  feeling,  all  the  love,  all  the 
good  breeding,  of  each  person,  to  avoid  disturbing  the  present 
happiness,  which  it  was  ihe  general  wish  to  mamtain.  The  cause 
of  £ichmond*s  absence  was  well  known,  bat  no  one  alluded  to  it; 
for  the  duchess  had  expressed  to  her  father  her  displeasure  at  the 
undertaking  in  so  harsh  a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  coolness  between 
ihem,  which  was  alleviated  only  by  the  departure  of  Lord  Bristol; 
and  this  being  known  by  the  rest  of  the  circle,  bo  attempt  was 
made  to  sofiten  the  duchess's  opinion.  She  ceased  to  mention  Rich- 
mond, and  no  one  dared  to  refer  to  him  in  her  presence;  while  the 
unhappy  Lady  Mary,  though  fi*eqnently  and  tenderly  thought  of  by 
all,  was  apparently  forgotten. 

With  the  deepest  anguish  did  the  anh^py  mother  await  the 
Intelligence  which  should  alleviate  or  increase  her  misery;  and, 
aware  of  all  the  danger  which  lay  before  her,  she  gave  way  to  her 
uncertain  and  gloomy  temper.  The  young  duke  had  hoped  to 
receive  some  news  from  Lord  Ormond,  who  was  just  come  from 
London;  but  he  brought  ncme,  although  he  had  delayed  his  journey 
in  the  expectation  of  it.  The  conversations  between  these  friends 
upon  this  interesting  topic  were  characterized  by  a  reserve  which 
showed  too  clearly  the  delicacy  of  the  subject:  each  felt  that  his 
sitaation  with  respect  to  the  object  of  their  conversation  had 
diangedy  and  each  wished  to  con£urm  himself  in  his  altered 
feelinga. 

Lord  Ormond,  whro  could  no^  like  the  duke,  feel  his  interest  m 
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Marj  withdrawn  by  the  holiest  of  ties,  had,  throagh  her  woicb, 
made  a  discovery  respecting  Olonia  which  kd  him  to  watch  himself 
narrowly.  Ho  had  at  length,  notwithstanding  his  real  modesty, 
found  the  trnth  of  her  words,  and  he  could  not  help  reproach- 
ing himself  for  having  allowed  his  heart  to  be  attoicted  in  another 
direction,  and  his  attention  to  be  diverted  from  the  being  so  near 
to  him.  He  had  imposed  upon  himself  a  separatiim  of  several 
months ;  and  his  heart  was  divided  in  anxiety  for  the  two  indi- 
viduals in  whqm  he  was  so  much  interested.  He  dreaded  to  see 
Olonia  again,  but  dared  no  longer  delay;  for  Lady  Dorset  had  com- 
plained of  his  long  and  nnusual  absence.  When  we  feel  insecure 
we  lay  plans  for  our  future  conduct  All  Ormond's  resolutions, 
however,  vanished  at  the  sight  of  Olonia.  The  beantiful  girl  had 
grown  into  the  charming  woman ;  the  open-heartedness  of  the  child 
had  deepened  into  tender  reserve.  He  felt,  at  the  first  moment, 
that  she  was  separated  from  him  in  mind,  and  that,  whatever  feel- 
ings might  influence  her  heart,  they  were  known  to  herself  alone ; 
while  she  carefully  guarded  herself  from  any  emotion  by  which  they 
might  be  betrayed.  The  calmness  of  her  manner  again  deceived 
this  intellectual  man,  hitherto  so  skilled  in  reading  the  human  mind, 
and  his  modesty  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  feeling  which  had  once 
existed  was  now  extinct.  Bnt  he  now  felt  that  his  own  heart  was 
in  danger;  and  the  more  cold  and  changed  Olonia  appeared  to  him, 
the  more  he  wished  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  that  mind,  once  so 
open  to  him,  and  to  trace,  if  possible,  the  causes  which  had  pro- 
duced the  change  in  her.  He  felt  displeased  when,  at  last,  his  ob- 
servations convinced  him  that,  while  a  child,  she  had  been  alienated 
from  him,  and  he  felt  irresistibly  prompted  to  endeavour  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  this  reserved  young  creature. 

The  spring  had  opened  the  stores  of  natm*e,  and  spread  its  rich 
treasures  over  the  earth.  All  at  Godway  Castle  enjoyed  this  lovely 
season  in  proportion  to  their  susceptibility  to  the  charms  of  nature, 
and  all  suffered  themselves  to  be  enticedoccasionally  to  share  in  the 
out-door  amusements.  One  evening,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were 
returning  through  the  wood  to  the  castle,  after  a  long  excursion  <m 
horseback ;  Arabella,  Olonia,  and  the  young  duchess  were  a  little 
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in  advance  of  the  gentlemen ;  and  as  they  were  crossing  the  main 
road,  a  cry  of  surprise  and  joy  arose  from  alL  Arabella  spurred 
her  horse,  and  flew  along  the  path. 

"  Richmond!  Richmond!"  cried  Lady  Anna  to  her  husband; 
and  all  hastened  to  greet  the  new  arrival. 

"  Oh,  Richmond!**  exclaimed  the  young  duchess,  "  how  much 
We  have  all  wished  for  you;  and  how  long  you  have  left  us  with- 
out the  consolation  of  hearing  from  yon." 

''  Do  not  blame  me  for  what  circumstances  made  unavoidable," 
said  Richmond;  ^'  and  do  not  think  that  my  love  to  you  is  the  less. 
But  tell  me^  in  order  to  relieve  me  from  that  anxiety,  how  is  my 
mother?" 

The  momentary  pause  which  ensued,  and  which  was  owing  to 
a  doubt  respecting  the  mood  of  the  duchess,  touched  Richmond's 
tender  heart  His  countenance  expressed  this:  which  was  obsei*ved 
by  the  young  duchess,  who  hastened  to  satisfy  him,  assuring  him 
that  his  mother  was  well,  but  that  she  must  be  prepared  for  his 
aiTival.  Richmond  perceived  that  there  was  some  difficulty;  and 
he  gaessed  the  cause,  for  he  well  knew  that  his  mother  had  for- 
bidden every  attempt  to  discover  Lady  Mary,  and  that  in  this 
respect  he  had  disobeyed  her. 

*^  I  request  you,  then,  to  piaepare  her  as  soon  as  you  can,"  said 
he,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  own  conduct,  and  trusting  in 
his  mother's  love.  "  Two  persons  follow  on  foot,  of  whose  circum- 
stances I  long  to  tell  her ;  and,  while  I  recommend  them  to  your 
love,  I  may  name  them  as  old  acquaintances — Lady  Melville,  and 
her  tutcr,  Master  Brixton." 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  was  the  answer  to  this  news,  which 
was  received  by  the  party  with  various  feeb'ngs.  After  a  short 
struggle,  the  young  duke  resolved  to  accompany  his  brother  to  the 
castle,  begging  Lord  Ormond  and  Ramsey  to  meet  the  travellers,  to 
greet  them  in  his  name,  and  invite  them  to  Godway  Castle.  Then 
he  guided  his  horse  to  his  wife's  side,  and,  taking  her  bridle  with 
peculiar  attention,  they  journeyed  on  togethA.  Lord  Archibald 
resolved  to  accompany  his  favourite,  as  it  was  very  painful  to  him 
that  Richmond  should  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  his  sister-in-law. 
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He  hastened  cai  before  the  doke,  and  perhaps  the  ktter  verj 
wlUin^lj  left  this  matter  to  his  uncle.  A  short  conTersation  had 
given  the  latter  a  sketch  of  what  had  happened  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
tbese  commiinicatioiis  vronld  soften  and  reconcile  the  mother's  heart. 
He  fonnd  her  in  a  harsh  and  cold  temper,  sufficient  to  repulse  a 
man  less  self-possessed  than  Lord  Archibald ;  but»  oa  the  contrary, 
this  only  excited  his  characteristic  sternness. 

^'  I  hope,  my  dear  sister/'  said  he,  ^'  that  this  Is  a  faronralde  time 
for  the  best  tidings  I  can  bring  you.  Eichmoiid,  the  lost  son,  ap- 
proaches the  castle ;  and  I  hare  hastened  forward  to  ask  a  smile 
from  you  as  the  reward  of  my  intelligeace." 

The  sadden  alarm  which  agitated  the  heart  of  the  duchess  spread 
a  deep  glow  over  her  immoTeable  features,  and  deprived  her  of 
speech.  Visibly  struggling  against  the  joy  which  this  intelligence 
gave  her,  she  soon  regained  the  calsHoess  with  which  she  thought 
herself  obliged  to  receive  it. 

"  You  surprise  me,  my  lord,"  she  said :  "  permit  me  to  add, 
that  this  is  the  only  feeling  to  which  I  can  give  way.  The  motiier 
too  soon  learns  to  regard  her  childi?en  as  strangers,  and  to  feel  her- 
self cast  aside  by  them.  By  his  recent  conduct,  my  son  has  made 
my  heart  too  sorrowful  to  feel  at  ease  towards  him,  since  I  am  free 
from  the  weakness  of  blindly  admiryag  his  conduct,  simply  because 
he  is  my  son." 

'*  He  does  not  dare  to  advance  such  a  claim,"  answered  Lord 
Archibald,  with  cool  indijOference  ;  ''on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to 
have  performed,  w^ith  manly  firmness,  what  became  a  duty  to  us  all ; 
though  it  was  attended  with  so  many  difficulties^  that  it  lay  £urly 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a  woman's  activity." 

"  I  do  not  allow  that  this  a^air,  in  so  far  as  you  allade  to  the 
fate  of  the  young  adventuress  to  wh<mi  we  granted  protection,  lay 
beyond  my  guidance  :  the  matter  was  perfectly  dear  to  me»  and 
imposed  responsibility  on  no  one.  I  therefore  am  €(Btitled  to  r^ard 
his  unauthorized  interference  as  presumption,  and  an  cppoeitiML  to 
my  wUL"  ♦ 

''  I  cannot  assume  that  all  who  live  in  your  ipraee's  preaenoe," 
answered  Lord  Aichlbald,  '*  should  have  been  convinced  of  the  im- 
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propriety  of  sueh  isterference.  Permit  m%  however,  to  remind  joUp 
that  we  onght  never  to  irnat  oar  own  opinioas  so  implicitly,  as  not 
to  be  aware  that  ther^^  may  be  a  manner  of  thinking  and  actio|p 
which  is  beyond  our  reach.  At  least."  added  he,  smiling,  <<  I  have 
often  fottnd  myself  in  this  case,  and  have  not  nawillingly  perceived 
the  activity  of  anoint  to  He  far  beyond  the  limit  of  my  own." 

**  Pardon  me,"  said  the  dachess  $  "  X  do  not  wish  to  be  convinced 
of  this  by  my  children,  at  least  in  the  case  before  ns,  which  is  an  aSair 
in  no  way  honouraUe  to  my  fsimily,  since  the  immorality  and  nn* 
worthiness  of  the  person  is  placed  beyond  doubt  by  her  conduct.*' 

"  A  very  different  opinion  may  be  defended,  and  even  proved,  on 
that  point/'  answered  Lord  Archibald*  *^  I  rejoice  in  being  able  to 
add,  that  Richmond,  who  is  trtijdi  itself  at  all  times,  and  possesses  a 
clear  perception  of  things,  gave  me  the  most  conclnsive  assurances 
in  this  matter,  the  correctness  of  which  appears  to  me  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  return  of  the  unhappy  maiden  in  company  with  the 
reverend  Master  Brixton,  who  recommends  her  to  your  protec- 
tion." 

<<What  do  yoo  say?''  cried  the  duchess,  rising  quickly:  '^does 
my  son,  Lord  Bichmoad,  bring  back  the  maiden  who  withdrew  her-* 
self  from  our  protection,  in  order  to  fly  with  a  dishonourable  man^ 
whose  name  we  cannot  hear  mentioned  before  our  daughters  without 
blushing?  Does  he  bring  this  girl  back  to  our  famOy  drde?  And 
you.  Lord  Ardiibald,  do  you  take  it  upon  yonrs^  to  convey  to  me 
this  intelligence?  Oh !  go,  go,  my  lord ;  you  laugh  at  my  years* 
You  avail  yourself  of  my  understanding  having  beccune  obtuse 
through  grief,  to  try  the  effect  of  your  fi^es  $  but  it  is  evident 
enough  that  they  are  badly  devised.  I  neither  think  that  you  lade 
penetration*  not  that  I,  by  believing  you,  moat  tear  away  the  love 
of  my  child  from  my  heart" 

"  I  have  no  fa<^  for  fable,  my  lady/'  said  Lord  Archibald^  eoMIy; 
*^  nor  am  I  inclined  to  try  the  strength  d*  your  nnderatandlog  at 
this  moment  This  is  not  the  tragic  affair  which  your  words  Mi^ 
cate;  it  is  very  simple.  A  young  maiden  was  deceived  by  tlui  art 
of  an  experienced  man  of  the  world;  but  she  did  wrong  only  in  ap» 
Low  Qv  Fom.  BoM^— Vox..  V.  2  H 
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pearance;  and  now,  being  released  from  imprisonment,  she  seeks^ 
^th  unspotted  character,  those  from  whom  she  formerly  received 
assistance  and  protection."  « 

The  duchess  was  about  to  reply,  when  steps  were  heard,  and,  in 
the  next  moment,  Richmond  entered,  and  threw  himself  at  his 
mother's  feet  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  filial  affection.  The  angry 
answer  of  the  haughty  wo9ian  died  on  her  lips.  The  magic  which 
the  sight  of  a  beloved  one  exercises  over  all  the  powers  of  the  mind 
— the  harmony  which  fills  the  soul  when  we  behold,  in  the  fulness 
of  life,  that  being  whose  image  is  painted  indestructibly  on  the 
innermost  core  of  our  heart — ^this  feeling  seized  the  mother's  son], 
and  peace  revisited  for  a  moment  her  agitated  breast. 

But  Richmond  knew  his  mother  too  well  not  to  see  her  repressed 
anger  in  her  features;  and  having  no  doubt  respecting  the  cause, 
be  had  the  courage  not  to  avoid  the  subject,  but  to  enter  upon  it 
immediately. 

"  Oh,  be  kind  to  me,  dear  mother!"  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  the 
deepest  love;  "  and  be  assured  that  you  may  be  so  without  reserve. 
What  I  have  to  tell  you  does  not  deserve  either  your  anger  or  your 
apprehension.  I  am  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  having  acted  as 
you  would  have  demanded  of  your  son." 

The  duchess  was  silent :  involuntarily  her  ear  listened  to  the 
persuasive  words  of  her  favourite  son;  but  the  phantom  of  her 
anxiety  stepped  in:  the  seducing  hope  appeared  weakness  to  her,  and 
she  tore  herself  from  it. 

"  And  is  it  true,  what  Lord  Archibald  affirms,'*  said  she,  look- 
ing at  him  with  an  expression  of  deep  melancholy — ^*  is  it  true, 
that  you  bring  back  her  who  had  withdrawn  herself  from  my  pro- 
tection in  a  manner  alike  i*epngnant  to  respectability  and  morality 
— do  you  bring  her  back  to  our  hononi*able  abode?" 
^  "  It  is  so,"  said  Lord  Richmond,  rising.  "  And,  in  truth,  I 
think  I  have  acted  rightly.  For  I  have  freed  from  the  hands  of 
'wicked  men  a  noble  being,  persecuted  by  fate,  but  pure  and  innocent 
as  the  light  of  heaven;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  prevented  a  most 
cruel  act  of  violence." 

<<  You  must  prove  the  truth  of  what  you  relate  to  me,  my  son," 
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answered  the  duchess;  "  and  your  proofs  will  be  closely  examined. 
The  clever  arts  and  persuasive  tears  of  a  beautiful  maiden  will 
not  convince  me;  nor  will  whatever  means  she  may  have  invoked 
to  her  aid  succeed  so  easily  with  me,  as  they  seem  to  have  done  with 
you." 

"  Lady  Melville,"  said  Richmond,  gravely,  "  has  never  made  her. 
unhappy  fate  a  subject  of  conversation  with  me ;  sh^  scarcely  knows 
the  existence  of  the  ai*ts  at  which  you  have  hinted,  and  has  left  all 
her  affairs  in  the  hands  of  her  tutor.  Master  Brixton,  whom  she 
found  with  me ;  and  to  whom  she  related  all  that  she  had  passed 
through,  in  order  that  we  might  be  able  to  decide  what  steps  we 
should  take.  The  history  of  her  former  life — the  mystery  whick 
hangs  over  it — why  she  was  withdrawn  from  our  protection — why 
she  was  of  such  importance,  that  her  persecutors  would  rather  take, 
her  life  than  allow  her  to  be  brought  forward  ; — all  this  is  partly 
Brixton's  secret,  and  is  as  yet  unexplained." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  duchess,  who  was  torn  by  conflicting  emotions, 
"  there  are  so  many  exceptions  to  the  explanations  which  you  offer 
mc,  that  my  mistrust  of  their  validity  is  strongly  excited ;  and  I 
cannot  thank  you  for  bringing  this  mysterious  maiden  into  a  circle 
which  ought  to  keep  itself  free  from  every  person  of  doubtful 
character." 

'  And  it  will  remain  free  from  thia»"  said  Richmond.  *'  Do  not 
reject  the  evUince  of  an  honourable  clergyman,  or  that  of  your  own 
son,  whose  testimony  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  most  heavenly 
innocence,  merely  because  you  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  a  pre- 
conceived opinion.** 

The  duchess  had  never  until  now  heard  so  harsh  a  speech  from 
her  son.  She  was  alarmed ;  and,  feeling  that  she  must  choose 
between  anger  and  generous  compliance,  she  yielded  at  last,  sajring, 
in  a  gentle  tone, 

"I  leave  the  words  you  have  just  spoken  to  your  own  con- 
sideration ;  and  I  shall  show  yon  that  I  can  act  with  the  same 
moderation  and  self-control  that  I  expect  from  all  those  belonging 
to  me.  You  demand  much  of  me,  in  asking  me  to  receive  a  young 
lady  whose  character  has  been  rendered  dubious  by  her  actions,  and 
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wboie  friencb  refase  to  ghre  me  any  exphtnrtiottt;  pvderriag  to 
wrap  ail  oonceniiiig  her  in  impenetraUe  darkuen.'* 

**  Yob  will  Gonseiift  to  aee  BtixUm?*  said  Richmond,  keepiiig  his 
object  in  view:  **in$j  I  bring  him  to  yoii,  dear  mother  T 

**  Is  that  necessary  ?"  said  she,  coldly.  <<  My  son,  the  dake,  has 
already  g^vea  his  consent  to  theor  reception;  I  hare,  therefore, 
nothing  further  to  say,  and  am  not  now  in  the  mood  to  listen  pa- 
tiently to  a  mysterions  narration.'' 

*'  Neither  Master  Brixton  nor  Lady  MelviUe  will  aiter  this  house 
without  the  ccmsent  of  my  honoured  mother,"  said  Richmond. 

**  Lady  Melville !  Lady  Melyille !  Do  yon  not  know,  my  son, 
that  Lord  Melville,  whom  she  calls  her  €iither»  died  childless." 

*^  I  know  it,"  answered  Rtchmoad,  firmly ;  *^  bat  Brixton  assures 
me  that  she  mast  bear  this  name  until  he  is  absolved  from  his  oath 
of  sUence." 

*'  Well/'  said  the  dudien,  with  that  pecnliar  smile  wh^ch 
wounds  more  than  any  words  can  do,  ^  I  cannot  deny  that  much 
is  expected  by  me,  and  also  that  much  depends  upon  Master  Brix- 
ton's communication.*' 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  mother,  can  disturb  my  confidence  that 
these  explanationa  wBl  be  satia&ctory  to  us.'' 

**  Enough,  enough.  I  will  perform  what  is  required  oi  me, 
and  soon ;  for  I  wish  to  turn  jny  thoughts  from  this  affitir. 

Lord  Archibald  and  Rkshmond  both  felt  that  it  wttld  be  better 
to  put  an  end  to  a  convenatioB  which  tempted  the  hKer  to  forget 
the  respect  which  he  owed  to  his  mother,  which  was  one  of  the 
deepest  feelings  of  his  heart.  Both  gentlemen  therefore  withdrew; 
and  the  duchess  passed  the  remttoider  of  the  day  in  her  apartment, 
excusing  herself  frmn  joining  the  conqwny  on  the  plea  of  indis- 
position. 

^  The  conversation  which  the  lady  held  the  next  morniiig  with 
Master  Brixton  was  satisfaetory  to  neither  party.  The  partial 
information  which  this  worthy  man  gave  was  but  little  calculated  to 
overcome  his  (^yponent's  hardness;  and  he  was  obliged  to  content 
hiffisdf  with  relating  the  history  of  Lord  Membroke's  deception^  and 
what  had  afterwards  taken  place  in  tiie  castle  of  the  Lady  Sonezaet- 
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Tliis  story  was  not  nnheededy  and  the  good  effect  which  it  pnxkoad 
was  strengthened  bj  his  aocount  of  Biohmoad's  conduct  daring  tha 
jonrney  to  Godwaj  Castle;  for  it  relievod  the  dochess  from  her  fear 
of  any  engagement  ezistiiig  between  hin  and  the  Lady  Mary,  ^le 
consented  at  last  to  see  her  guest,  and  to  allow  her  to  remain  at 
the  castle  dnring  Brixton's  visit  to  Londmi,  whither  he  intended  to 
hasten  immediately.  Shevecetved  Mary  with  a  prklo  and  coldness 
which  womided  the  unfortunate  lady  deeply,  bat  which  she  bore 
with  resignation^  since  she  bitleriy  repented  of  faaying»  by  her 
carelessness,  forfeited  the  confidence  of  her  benefectreaa. 

Lady  Mary  had  long  suice  lost  the  happy  thonghdeasness  of 
yonth :  she  knew  that  her  mme,  birth,  and  sitnation  were  doabl>- 
fnl ;  and  it  did  not  escape  her  penelralion  that  Brixton  was  fnll  of 
anxiety  re^wctmg  the  next  step  iriiich  dnty  required  of  him.  She 
endearoored,  at  the  eame  time,  to  win  the  favour  of  those  from 
whom  she  was  separated  by  so  madi  mystery,  and  among  whom 
she  was  denied  an  honourable  position.  With  deep  shame  she  saw 
herself  tlanst  upon  the  family  of  Nottingham,  to  which  she  con- 
sented only  in  compliance  with  the  united  request  of  Bicfamond  and 
Brixton,  neither  of  whom  knew  of  any  other  safe  abode,  though 
the  latter  nnceasingly  encouraged  the  hope  that  i^e  would  soon  be 
releaficdwith  lumour  from  her  snpleasaBt  situatioii. 

Except  the  duchess,  all  ki  the  boose  showed  ]Mary  confidence  and 
affection,  seeming  to  connder  her  nnhappiness  only  as  a  further 
claim  upon  flidr  kindness.  Daring  her  journey,  while  receiving 
duly  proofs  of  the  polite  attentian  and  devotion  of  Loid  Bichmond 
in  protecting  her  from  every  accident.  Lady  Mary  still  conducted 
lierself  with  distant  respect  towards  him«  This  reserve  was  now 
increased ;  for  tiie  secortty  of  her  sitnation,  and  the  perfect  order 
which  reigned  in  the  castle,  rendered  this  uttentioa  unueoessaiy ; 
and  an  estrangement  appeared  between  them  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate titat  no  greater  intimacy  had  -ever  cxistML  By  degrees,  Mary 
suffered  a  mekacholy  to  ated  ovei*  her,  which  seemed  to  others  to 
arise  from  the  drcuflHtanoes  of  her  aitsatioa,  kno»  n  to  all ;  bat 
wbkSk  idle  could  not  bat  attribate  to  another  c«ne ;  and  tJbb  began 
(0  usnip  her  heart  to  sndi  an  extent  as  to  deprrve  her  of  all  strength 
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to  reaisfc  other  troubles,  or  to  suffer  them  to  be  overpowered  by  this 
one  feeling.  She  was  too  pious,  too  resigned,  to  wish  for  death  ; 
but  she  was  shocked  to  find  herself  indifferent  as  to  the  future ; 
while  the  only  subject  which  called  forth  her  sympathy  was  the 
thought  of  her  uncle,  of  whose  existence  Brixton  was  certain,  as 
also  of  his  being  worthy  of  her  high  remembrance  of  his  virtues. 

Olonia  took  her  accustomed  place  hj  her  dear  Lady  Mary,  of 
whose  friendship  she  might  be  said  to  have  become  well  deserving 
by  the  recent  development  of  her  character.  They  read  each  other's 
melancholy  eyes,  but  the  holiest  seal  was  on  their  lips  ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  a  common  feeling  waa  seen  only  in  the  pleasure 
which  they  experienced  in  each  other's  society.  Lady  Anna  was 
too  exclusively  devoted  to  her  husband  to  be  accessible  to  the  feeling 
of  friendship  in  the  same  degree :  she  fully  acknowledged  Mary's 
worth,  while  the  fine  tact  of  a  woman  in  love  forced  upon  her  the 
conclusion  that  such  a  being  was  not  unworthy  to  have  been  chosen 
by  her  husband. 

The  demeanour  of  the  duke  towards  the  Lady  Mary  was  so  quiet 
and  firm,  that  not  the  slightest  uneasiness  was  excited  in  the  minds 
of#those  around  him.  He  was,  as  formerly,  kind  and  considerate, 
and  used  every  effort  to  make  Godway  Castle  a  home  to  her,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  bis  young  wife  and  his  sisters.  The 
older  duchess  could  not  suppress  her  affection  for  her :  and  even 
Lord  Archibald  could  not  conceal  his  predilection  in  her  favour. 

Mary  felt  all  this,  and  endeavoured  to  evince  her  gratitude ;  but 
there  was  a  continual  struggle  in  her  mind  which  made  her  spirits 
unequal,  and  which  instilled  feelings  of  the  most  bitter  anguish  into 
her  hours  of  joy.  She  remembered  the  moment  when  she  had  first 
acknowledged  to  herself  her  attachment  to  Richmond,  and  when 
she  looked  upon  this  feeling  as  a  source  of  future  happiness  and 
joy.  His  devotion  to  her  interests  had  formerly  filled  her  mind 
with  joyful  anticipations ;  but  now  this  hope  was  destroyed,  and 
she  sought  for  a  reason  for  the  reserve  with  which  he  treated  her 
It  could  not  escape  her  penetration,  that  the  duchess  disapproved 
of  his  efforts  in  her  behalf;  and  she  concluded  that  he  wished,  by 
maintaining  a  coldness  of  manner  towards  her    to  remove  this 
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displeasure,  and  also  any  suspicion  that  might  have  been  excited  in 
the  iniuds  of  those  around  him. 

But  true  love  rarely  is  content  with  seeking,  apart  from  itselfj 
for  the  cause  of  the  estrangement  of  the  beloved  object :  it  attributes 
this  to  its  own  unworthiness,  and  refuses  to  win  what  it  thinks 
denied  to  itself  on  account  of  its  worthlessness.  Thus  it  was  with 
Mai-j.  The  melancholy  which  now  took  possession  of  her  mind 
threw  a  pall  over  all  her  hopes  for  the  future ;  her  only  wish  was 
to  die  within  sight  of  him  she  loved,  and  she  dreaded  lest  any 
change  in  her  situation  should  deprive  her  of  this  consolation. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

The  beautiful  warm  spring  days  had  now  arrived,  and  the  young 
duke  made  unceasing  efforts  to  procure  amusement  for  the  guests 
assembled  at  Godway  Castle.  They  explored  the  adjacent  countiy 
on  horseback  or  in  carriages ;  and  scarcely  a  day  passed  without 
an  excursion  to  some  favourite  spot,  either  among  the  hills,  or  ia 
the  woods.  On  these  occasions  Lord  Ormond  always  conducted 
Lady  Mary  and  Olonia  Dorset ;  while  Kichmond  rode  beside  his 
mother's  caniage,  or  gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  stranger 
guests. 

A  little  dispute  concerning  the  boundaries  of  some  land,  which 
had  been  settled  by  the  obliging  disposition  of  the  duke,  had  led  to 
an  invitation  from  Master  Allincroft,  who  owned  the  ground,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  castle,  to  spend  a  day  upon  the  disputed  spot,. 
where  tents  were  to  be  erected  for  theu*  reception.  Master  Allin- 
croft  urged  his  request  so  strongly,  that  all  except  the  elder  duchess 
and  Lady  Dorset  agreed  to  be  present. 

The  way  to  the  place  of  meeting  lay  along  a  stony  road,  which, 
descending  the  hill,  led  to  a  pass  so  narrow,  that  the  carriage,  ia 
which  were  the  diichess  and  Lucy,  could  only  drive  through  with 
difficulty.     Lady  Mai-y  had  quitted  her  usual  companions,  and  had 
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piecedcd  the  rest  of  the  party  to  a  amali  eminenoe*  wheooe  she 
could  perceive  the  tents  prepared  for  the  oeeasioiu  Muter  Allin* 
croft,  conclndiDg  that  his  guests  were  j^proadoBg,  gave  a  signal  as 
soon  as  he  caaght  sight  of  her ;  and  inuaediatelj  tiie  aoand  of 
cannon  was  heard,  and  banners  were  waved  to  greet  them.  Mary's 
horse  was  frightened  by  this  nnnsnal  noiae^  bat  by  caresses  she 
succeeded  in  appeasing  him,  when»  tuning  nwadi  she  looiBed  towards 
the  rest  of  the  cavalcade.  What  a  sight  met  her  eye  1  The  horses 
in  the  duchess's  cairiage  had  idso  been  alarmed  by  the  sovnd,  and 
rushing  through  the  pasSy  had  thrown  tiieir  rfders,  and  were  gal- 
loping at  full  speed  down  the  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flowed 
a  rapid  stream. 

Mary's  quick  eye  soon  saw  the  fate  which  awaited  those  in  the 
carriage :  the  duchess  and  Lucy  must  perish,  unless  some  one  came 
to  their  aid.  The  equestrians  behind  hastened  after  them,  but  the 
noise  of  their  horses  only  terrified  those  of  the  duchess  the  more. 
Mary  was  the  only  one  in  advance  of  the  carriage.  The  thonght 
crossed  her  mind  of  how  happy  she  should  be  if  she  oould  save  tlie 
life  of  Richmond's  mother ;  and,  without  hesitating  a  moment,  lAe 
put  spurs  to  her  horse,  and  with  two  leaps  clearing  tiie  interiBediate 
space,  stood  quietly  on  one  ^ide  Qi  the  pass.  She  seised  the  reinsy 
and,  despite  their  resistance,  would  have  succeeded  In  arresting  the 
furious  animals,  had  not  her  own  horse  been  alarmed,  and,  becom* 
ing  restive,  entangled  himself  In  the  harness,  whioh  hwa^  upon  the 
road.  The  carriage  stopped,  but  was  dashed  from  side  to  side  by 
the  efforts  which  the  animals  made  to  free  themaelvu. 

Lady  Mary  narrowly  escaped  being  thrown;  bat  her  preaeooe  cf 
mind  did  not  desert  her,  until  her  horse,  making  a  sadden  boaod^ 
extricated  himself  from  the  others,  and  rushed  down  the  hSU  eany- 
ing  her  to  that  destruction  which  i^e  had  endeavoured  to  av«rt  from 
her  benefactress.  Her  head  was  mjnred  by  the  blows  wbUk  aha 
received  in  passing  rapidly  under  the  trees :  she  neiAer  saw  nor 
heard  anything  more,  whilst  her  steed  rushed  fMoaalj  col 

The  party  behind  had  witnessed  this  frightfid  disaatar  ;  and 
IKchmottd,  who  had  nearly  succeeded  in  overtaking  tha  tarrii|{S^ 
was  terrified  when  he  saw  Mary  appear  below»  and  endeavoviBg  la 
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gtay  the  farioa»  animals.  He  beheld  her  carried  awaj,  and  the 
desti' action  which  threatened  her  flashed  across  his  mind.  At  the 
same  moment,  he  beheld  his  mother  sitting  quietly  in  the  carriage, 
whilst  the  weeping  Lucy  was  hiding  her  pale  face  in  her  lap.  These 
two  were  eafe^  and  he  'iqwirred  his  horse  to  overtake  the  unhappj 
Mary.  His  attempt  was  in  vain :  before  he  reached  her,  she  was 
thrown  from  her  aeat,  a&d  was  dragged  along  the  ground,  the  blood 
flowing  copiously  from  her  mouth.  She  was  taken  up  insensible, 
and  carried  immedialdly  to  the  tent.  - 

When  she  again  opened  her  eyes,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  some 
great  happiness  had  come  upon  her.  She  was  resting  in  the  arms 
of  the  dnchess,  who  was  watdung  her  with  an  expression  of  love 
mingled  with  anxiety;  Richmond  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  with  her 
hands  clai^ped  m  his ;  the  tent,  so  beaulifnily  ornamented  with 
wreaths  of  flowers — ^the  soft  moss  on  which  she  lay — ^all  conspired 
to  make  her  think  that  she  was  in  a  delightful  dream;  and  she  felt 
as  if  all  sorrow  were  past,  and  (hat  happiness  was  now  to  be  her 
portion* 

Stanloff  mm  came  forward.    "She  lives  *  said  he,  gently. 

*<Good  Godr  exclaimed  Rtefamond,  *<ls  it  possible?  She 
lives  !'*  he  cried  again  ;  then  {^ringing  up,  he  mshed  out  of  the 

teat 

Mary  heard  him  comsranicate  this  good  news  to  those  on  the  out- 
side; wid,  in  a  moment,  she  saw  lum  return  to  his  place  at  her 
feet,  whil^  he  regarded  her  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest  joy. 
She  felt  a  few  warm  drops  fall  upon  her  fece;  and,  looking  up,  be- 
held the  duchess  tenderly  watdiing  her,  while  the  tears  flowed  down 
her  cheeks. 

*'  Be  quiet,  dear  child;  your  life  and  our  happiness  depends  upon 
your  ealmnees,''  wid  she,  in  a  gentle  voice;  for  she  saw  that  Mary 
wished  to  i^peak. 

^Stanloff  now  begged  the  duchess  to  seek  repose;  for  he  feared 
the  effect  which  the  i^ticm  caused  by  this  evfflit  might  have  upon 

her. 

« Do  not  speak  to  me  of  repose,"  «aad  *e,  quietly;  '*  she  has 
xiAed  her  fife  to  save  mine.     The  least  movement  may  bring  on 
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that  frightful  bleeding :    let  her,   therefore,    remain  in  this  po« 
sition." 

^'  Oh,  my  dear  mother !"  cried  Richmond,  hiding  his  face  in  the 
hand  of  the  dnchess. 

Something  crossed  her  mind  at  this  moment ;  for,  drawing  her 
hand  hastily  away,  she  replied, 

"  We  have  all  need  of  moderation  and  composure  in  our  be- 
haviour, I  think ;  for  the  slightest  agitation  may  be  fatal  to  her." 

<*  I  will  be  composed/'  said  Bichmond,  rising  from  his  knees. 
"TeH  me,  Stanloff,  whether  I  must  leave  you:  I  will  do  as  you 
desire  me." 

"  The  greatest  quiet  is  necessary,"  answered  Stanloff,  gently. 
"  Then,  God  be  with  you,"  said  Bichmond,  bowing  to  Mary 
**  and  may  the  angels  above  watch  over  and  preserve  you !" 

Mary  looked  at  him.  "  Thou  art  my  good  angel,"  thought  she . 
*'  'tis  thou  that  healest  me." 

Master  AUincroft's  feast  was  almost  forgotten  by  all :  every  one 
was  occupied  in  thinking  of  the  unfortunate  Lady  Mary ;  and  they 
assembled  near  the  tent  to  hear  Stanloff's  opinion  as  to  her  recovery, 
which,  he  said,  depended  upon  whether  the  bleeding  again  returned. 
The  duchess  appeared  the  most  agitated  of  all.  She  had  seen, 
with  indescribable  anguish,  the  result  of  Mary's  attempts  to  save 
her :  her  own  danger  appeared  to  be  forgotten  by  her ;  and,  when 
she  left  the  carriage,  she  tore  herself  from  the  embraces  of  her 
other  children,  hastening  to  Bichmond  and  the  unhappy  sufferer. 
She  was  overpowered  by  grief  when  she  saw  the  state  of  Mary ; 
and,  fully  sympathizing  with  Richmond,  she  repeatedly  uttered  her 
name  with  expressions  of  love  and  tenderness. 

A  litter  had  been  hastily  constructed,  and  Mary  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  tent,  where  Master  Allincroft^  almost  inconsolable, 
was  awaiting  her ;  for  he  regarded  himself  as  partly  the  cause  of 
this  frightful  accident.  Stanloff  now  desired  that  his  patient  should 
not  be  removed  until  twenty-four  hours  had  elapsed;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  make  the  tent  as  comfortable  as  possible,  so  that  she 
might  pass  the  night  there.  The  duchess,  Olonia  Dorset,  and 
Richmond,   determined  to  remain  with  Stanloff;  while  the  doke. 
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accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  partj,  were  to  return  to  the  castle, 
and  order  everything  that  was  necessary  for  the  removal  of  the 
invalid  on  the  following  day. 

Master  Allincroft  dismissed  his  remaining  gnests,  and  promised 
to  keep  watch  by  the  tent  during  the  night,  in  case  any  assist- 
ance should  be  required.  Richmond  remained  at  the  entrance; 
whilst  Olonia  and  the  duchess  took  their  places  by  the  side  of  the 
sufferer. 

Towards  morning,  Mary  fell  into  a  sweet  sleep ;  and  when  she 
was  awakened,  soon  after  sunrise,  by  the  singing  of  the  birds  in 
the  adjoining  wood,  she  asked  Olonia,  in  a  firm  voice,  whether  she 
were  really  alive  or  in  paradise. 

She  rapidly  grew  better,  and  in  the  evening  was  so  well,  that 
Stanloff  gave  orders  tor  her  return  to  the  castle.  As  the  litter  in 
which  she  was  conveyed  entered  the  court,  she  found  all  the  inha- 
bitants assembled  to  welcome  her ;  some  shedding  tears  of  grief  at 
the  accident  that  had  befallen  her,  and  others  expressing  the  most 
lively  sympathy ;  for  she  was  truly  beloved  by  all. 

Mary  answered  their  inquiries  with  a  smile.  Notwithstanding 
the  recollection  that  she  had  so  narrowly  escaped  death,  nay,  that 
even  now  she  might  not  recover,  a  sweet  peace  pei*vaded  her  mind ; 
and  the  tears  that  were  shed  appeared  to  her  more  befitting  her 
situation  the  day  previous,  when  she  entered  that  court  in  full  health, 
than  now,  when  she  had  had  the  unspeakable  happiness  of  saving 
the  life  of  her  benefactress.  Nevertheless,  she  expressed  her  thanks 
for  the  sympathy  and  affection  which  all  testified  towards  her,  and 
endeavoured  to  evince  her  gratitude  in  looks  as  well  as  words. 

The  duchess  ordered  the  litter  to  be  carried  to  her  own  apart- 
ment, where  Mary  found  everything  prepared  for  her  reception ; 
and  whither  that  lady,  accompanied  by  Morton,  followed  her,  as 
she  had  determined  to  take  upon  herself  the  care  of  the  invalid; 
and  Mary,  full  of  gratitude,  pressed  the  hand  of  the  duchess  to  her 
lips. 

Success  rewarded  her  attention :  Mary  recovered  rapidly,  and 
was  soon  able  to  leave  her  rooin,  although  not  yet  permitted  to  join 
the  company 
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file  recent  eveni  cinsed  a  change  ia  the  minds  of  all  at  Godway 
Castle.  The  diicfacse,  transported  with  gratitade,  now  evinced 
without  reserve  the  affection  which  she  had  hitherto  suppressed ; 
and  those  aronod  her,  peroeiring  this,  and  Umdied  bj  the  devotion 
and  self -saorifice  which  Maiy  had  dis^i^fted,  endeavoored,  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  to  make  Imt  h^ppj,  and  bestowed  upon  her 
their  unremitting  attentions.  Her  own  peace  of  mind  seemed  also 
to  be  restored.  She  felt  contented  with  all  around  her,  and  attached 
to  the  i^ace  where  she  had  met  with  so  much  kindness ;  whilst  the 
anxiety  which  she  evinced,  when  any  change  in  her  situation  was 
mentioned  as  possible,  oonsded  her  inends  with  the  hope  that 
she  would  receive  the  news  of  Master  Brixton's  ill-snooess  with 
less  grief  than  she  wonld  have  done  nud«r  less  happy  circum- 
stances. 

All  around  her  considered  themseives  as  responsible  for  the 
restoration  of  her  health,  and  therefore  used  every  means  which 
would  tend  to  her  perfect  recovery. 

The  various  gaests  who  bud  been  sqjooming  at  the  castle  had 
now  departed,  and  only  the  members  of  the  fiunily  remained.  These 
had  assembled  one  lovely  evening  on  the  teirace,  having  just 
persuaded  Stankff  to  allow  Lady  liny  to  join  them,  when  the 
sound  of  horns  was  heard  from  the  watdi-tewer,  and  intel- 
ligence was  brought  to  die  ^bke  tiiat  a  body  of  rtders  approached 
the  castle. 

Ramsey,  whose  bosiaeas  it  moh  to  wdeoma  stmgere,  hastened 
to  meet  them ;  while  Stuikff,  now  withdrawuig  his  conaent  to  his 
patient's  appearing  below  sturs,  went  to  visit  her  in  her  own  apart- 
ments. 

Bamsey  speedfly  returned,  and,  with  a  glowing  lace  aaii  in  great 
e:icitement,  iqiproached  the  duke,  who  was  awaiting  the  viators  on 
the  terrace. 

''  Wdl,"  said  he,  smiling,  <<  yon  appear  to  have  someHung  very 
important  to  tell  us.  Who  is  it  that  honours  us  by  this  visit?  I 
hope  to  receive  pleasant  news." 

*'  The  visitor,  your  grace,  is  following  on  tot:  ^  annoaino- 
ment  of  his  arrival  reached  us  too  late  for  me  to  receii^  hic%  wiA 
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.  due  honour.  I  am  forbidden  to  mention  his  name ;  yet  ±  neg  that 
jonr  grace  will  meet  him  In  the  castle  court." 

**  In  trathy"  answered  the  doke,  good-hnmourediy,  <<  joa  are  verj 
polite,  and  very  considerate  of  die  honoors  dne  to  oar  gnests.  But 
we  will  follow  yon;  for  yon  are  a  good  aeneschal,  and  we  can  trust 
to  your  advice." 

'*  Do  so,  gracious  sir,"  said  Ramsey,  looking  anxionaly  towards 
the  hall. 

It  was  soon  eyident  that  the  good  senesehai's  impatience  was  not 
withont  canse;  for  many  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  one  whose 
dignified  demeanour  showed  tiiat  he  waa  accustomed  to  take  preee^ 
denc'e  of  all  others,  passed  through  the  great  hall,  and  appeared  npon 
the  terrace. 

The  duke  hastened  to  meet  them:  the  gentleoMQ,  hoireTOr, 
whose  face  was  entirely  shaded  by  his  large  hat,  hardly  answered 
the  greeting ;  bat  pasmg  on  to  the  kdies,  stof^ied  suddenly  before 
the  widowed  dachess. 

"  Will  yon  permit  an  old  friend  to  claim  yonr  kwiHtality  nnan- 
nonnced  ?^  said  he,  while  he  threw  back  the  doak  in  which  he  was 
enyeloped ;  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  displayed  to  the  astonished 
dachess  the  noble  and  handsome  fiice  of  Charles  I. 

"  My  king  !**  exclaimed  she,  with  emotion. 

«  The  king  T  repeated  all  aronnd  her. 

Charles  now  tamed,  and,  with  his  pecoliar  grace,  greeted  all 
present,  showii^  particular  respect  to  the  molher  of  his  deoeased 
friend. 

This  unexpected  and  inexplicable  event,  occasioned  gr^t  suriMise; 
for  all  thoaght  that  the  king  was  awaiting  the  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  his  young  wife,  who  was  daily  expeoted ;  and  it  waa 
some  tame  before  ^e  dachess  could  recover  herself  sufficiently  to 
express  her  joy.  Charles  appeared  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  di- 
rected his  conversation  principally  to  his  hostess  and  Lord  Richmond. 
He  pot  many  questions  to  the  former  relating  to  her  huabaad's  jour- 
ney to  Spain ;  to  his  win ;  and  also  concerning  her  own  life  since 
his  death.  He  examined  Ridtmond  wHh  a  penetrating  eye,  and 
&eeted  Us  undivided  attentioD  to  him  whenever  he  spoke. 
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"  Oar  first  meeting,  Lord  Derbery,"  said  he,  kindly,  "  was  of  a 
graver  nature ;  but  it  redounded  so  much  to  your  honour,  that  you 
could  scarcely  have  wished  it  otherwise." 

*'  The  first  important  moment  of  my  life  took  place  under  the 
eyes  of  your  majesty/'  said  Richmond,  "  and  may  it  sanctify  all 
others  of  the  same  kind  ?" 

'*  So  r  said  the  king,  with  an  agitated  voice,  "  have  you  con- 
tinued to  exercise  the  duty  of  chivalrous  protection  ?*' 

Kichmond,  astonished  at  this  question,  looked  up  at  the  king,  in 
whose  eye  there  was  an  expression  which  he  could  not  understand. 

**  I  shall  do  so,  my  liege,  if  any  opportunity  occur,"  answered  he ; 
"  but  no  man  needs  to  seek  one." 

*'  Bravo !"  cried  the  king ;  "  I  also  think  that  the  courage  which 
leads  men  to  rush  into  danger,  frequently  causes  more  harm  than 
they  can  afterwards  remedy." 

Charles  now  became  thoughtful,  and  soon  rose  to  retire ;  an^ 
nouncing  that  he  intended  to  start  the  following  day ;  and  asking 
permission  to  occupy  the  apartments  of  the  late  duke. 

The  gentlemen  who  remained  after  the  king  had  retired  con- 
firmed the  duchess's  opinion,  that  this  visit  was  caused  by  some- 
thing more  important  than  the  simple  wish  of  seeing  the  family  of 
his  deceased  friend.  They  said  that  he  had  determined  upon  leav- 
ing London  immediately^  although  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  was 
hourly  expected ;  that  the  aiTangements  had  been  made  with  the 
greatest  speed  and  secresy ;  and  that  the  orders  were  given  by  the 
King  himself,  when  he  left  the  death-bed  of  his  chamberlain.  Master 
Porter. 

The  duchess,  notwithstanding  her  habitual  coldness,  was  more 
than  usually  agitated  at  the  thought  of  an  interview  which  Charles 
had  requested  for  the  next  morning,  and  during  which  *  she  con- 
cluded that  she  should  learn  the  real  cause  of  this  remarkable 
visit. 

Meanwhile  the  king,  who  evinced  great  emotion  on  entering  the 
apartment  of  his  friend,  dismissed,  as  soon  as  was  possible,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  house,  and  also  his  own  suite. 

The  approach  of  death  had  rsused  another  struggle  in  the  mind  of 
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Porter,  and  this  time  his  sense  of  right  conquered  the  sophistry  of 
his  Jesuitical  education.  He  perceived  that  though  Lady  Mary  might 
have  been  discovered,  and  saved  from  the  hands  of  her  persecutors, 
yet  that  she  could  not  be  perfectly  safe  until  the  king  should  take 
her  under  his  protection ;  and  compassion  for  her  led  him  to  reveal 
all  to  his  master. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  anger  excited  in  the  king's  mind 
while  he  first  listened  to  this  confession,  the  thought  that  she  was 
still  alive  overcame  every  other  consideration ;  and,  regarding  Por- 
ter as  his  greatest  benefactor,  he  seemed  to  consider  that  he  had 
fidly  atoned  by  this  last  service  for  the  sin  of  a  life  spent  in 
treachery  and  falsehood.  The  old  man  further  recommended  the 
king  to  trust  no  one,  but  to  go  immediately  himself  to  Godway 
Castle,  where  he  would  find  her ;  for  Porter  had  but  too  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  holy  fathers  had  already  filled  that  place, 
which  was  become  vacant  by  his  illness,  with  one  of  their  spies. 

The  king,  regardless  of  all  other  events,  set  out  directly  for  the 
castle  of  his  old  friend,  in  the  hope  of  finding  her  in  whom  all  his 
happiness  was  centered.  His  disappointment  at  not  seeing  her  with 
the  ladies  on  the  terrace  was  great ;  and  his  dread  of  hearing  that  she 
was  not  there  rendered  him  incapable  of  making  any  close  inqairies. 
Meanwhile,  he  determined  to  obtain  the  document  which  was  of  so 
much  importance  to  her ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  begged  permission 
to  occupy  the  bedchamber  of  the  late  duke.  He  discovered  the 
little  spring  which  we  have  mentioned;  the  panel  opened,  and  the 
lovely  picture  stood  before  him. 

We  will  not  examine  too  closely  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  this 
man,  destined  from  his  birth  to  misfortune,  regarded  the  image  of 
her  whom  he  had  so  tenderly  loved.  The  history  of  his  heart  is 
not  known  to  the  world:  with  that  of  his  life  we  are  better  ac- 
quainted ;  and  we  therein  discover  the  two  faults  most  fatal  to  a 
sovereign — obstinacy  and  weakness.  His  subjects  knew  not  how 
to  exercise  forbearance  towards  him :  they  were  ripe  for  revolt,  and, 
seizing  the  reins  of  government  from  his  hands,  they  became  their 
own  rulers,  until  compelled  at  last  to  kiss  the  iron  rod  of  a 
Cromwell. 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  compasBion  towards  Gharies,  irho,  gas- 
ing  on  the  idol  of  his  yoath,  looked  sorrowfallj  ftxrward  to  the 
future  :  although  not  imagining  that  the  eyents  of  thai  fatnre 
would  ultimately  be  destructlTe  to  him.  His  thonghts  reverted 
to  the  past;  and  he  remembered  how  he  had  ordered  this  pic- 
ture to  be  secretly  placed  in  his  friend's  room;  how  the  duke  had 
conquered  his  love  for-  this  creature ;  and  how  he  had  learned  to 
regard  her  only  as  an  incentive  to  his  efibrts  afler  all  that  was  good 
and  noble.  Charles  recollected,  that,  on  the  eventful  night  when 
the  death  of  hid  brother  placed  him  hi^er  in  the  world,  bat  sepa- 
rated him  from  his  secret  bride,  he  could  trust  no  other  than 
Robert,  who  abo  loved  her,  to  carry  to  her  the  assurances  of  his 
truth  and  affection.  He  knew  that  from  that  moment  his  friend's 
trials  began ;  he  knew  how  proudly  he  had  struggled,  and  how  he 
bad  at  last  conquered,  and  offered  his  hand  to  her  who  had  loved 
him  so  long  and  so  hopelessly — ^Arabella  Bristol.  He  remembered 
how  bis  friend  had  endeavoured  fo  persuade  him  not  to  take  this 
step,  to  which  he  seemed  instigated  by  despah: ;  he  thought  of  all 
the  services  which  this  faithful  friend  had  rendered  to  him,  and  how 
cai'efully  he  had  guarded  the  secret  confided  to  him ; — he  recollected 
all  these  things,  and  a  pang  of  grief  shot  through  his  heart :  the 
sense  of  loneliness  pressed  upon  him;  and  he  was  only  saved  from 
overpowering  sorrow  by  the  hope  that  his  child  m%ht  be  still  spared 
to  him. 

He  quickly  approached  the  picture,  and  putting  his  hand  behind 
it,  drew  forth  a  small  casket,  in  vdiich  his  friend  had  placed  the 
papers  necessary  to  prove  the  legitimacy  of  that  child;  and  he 
betook  himself,  with  a  heavy  heart,  to  their  perusal. 


CHAPTER  XXXVHL 

The  king  honoured  the  family  with  his  company  at  breakfitft  the 
next  morning,  and  was  received  by  all  with  respectful  joy.  He 
conversed  ahnost  exdnaively  with  Richmond  ;  and,  after  isayiog  that 
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be  iad  heard  of  his  journey  to  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  asked 
him  what  had  led  him  to  visit  so  uninteresting  a  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

"  It  was  not  a  journey  of  pleasure,  sire,"  answered  Richmond  : 
"  I  undertook  it  in  order  to  fulfil  a  duty  which  made  me  indifferent 
to  the  country  around  me." 

"A  private  affair?"  asked  Charles.  "  But,**  added  he,  seeing 
the  young  man's  confusion,  **  I  have  no  wish  to  pry  into  family 
seerets.  I  will  not  embarrass  you ;  but  will  merely  express  a  hope 
that  the  best  success  attended  this  journey." 

"  Whatever  I  may  have  desired  will  surely  be  realized,  now  that 
your  majesty  has  graciously  given  me  your  good  wishes,"  said  Rich- 
^mond. 

All  were  astonished  to  see  the  king  rise  hastily  from  his  seat^ 
and  approach  Richmond,  while  he  exclaimed, 

"  Oh,  tell  me  !  tell  me !  were  you  successful?  My  gratitude  to 
you  will  be  unbounded." 

There  was  no  time  to  ask  an  explanation  of  these  words,  for  the 
events  of  the  ifext   few  minutes  heightened  the  surprise  of  all 


Lady  Mary,  particulary  desirous  of  seeing  her  king,  had  hegged 
Stanloff  to  take  her  to  the  terrace,  upon  which  the  room  opened 
where  the  family  were  breakfasting.  She  had  resolved  not  to  join 
her  friends  during  his  stay,  for  she  thought  ah  introduction  to  him 
would  cause  confusion,  since  so  much  doubt  and  mystery  hung  over 
her  name.  Gaston,  her  constant  coioiipanion,  was  with  her ;  and 
when  they  came  near  the  door  of  the  saloon,  he  suddenly  pricked 
up  his  ears,  and,  notwithstanding  Mary's  attempts  to  restrsun  him, 
daited  into  the  room.  He  had  scarcely  entered,  when  the  king^ 
as  we  have  mentioned,  sprang  from  his  seat.  At  the  same  mo- 
meat  Gaston,  recognising  him  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  hi^ 
master,  threw  himself  upon  him,  almost  wild  with  joy. 

The  momentary  surprise  of  the  king  was  soon  over,  and,  after 
caressing  him,  he  hastened  towards  the  open  door,  which  Lady 
Mary  had  just  now  passed. 

Lib.  of  Fob,  Rom.— Vol.  V.  '21 
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standing  with  Gaston  bj  tfae  door." 

Mary  tarned  round,  and  immediately  gave  utterance  to  a  cry  of 
joy,  exdaimingt 

''€»iGodl  myuacier  and  she  Hirtirbmelf  alius  iwt. 

The  astonishment  of  the  spectators  waa  iodesGriMile:  tk^  all 
Toee  fi'om  the  tables  and  hastened  towards  Htm  king. 

«<For  God's  sake.  Lady  Mary,  what  are  yoa  doiagr  ezchuBed 
the  dacheas»  deqiLy  ag^ed  by  the  af^iearaaee  of  a^  object  which 
her  proud  heart  had  wished  to  keep  hidden  firooa  the  kiqg. 

But  the  scene  changed  i  for  Gharles^  Uiiiag  tbe  matden  from  the 
groQnd»  clasped  her  in.  his  arma.  while  ho  preBonnood  her  aame  in 
accents  of  the  tcnderest  affection.  Lady  Mary  laid  her  head  «pon 
his  breast»  and  said,,  tenderly,  but  gravely, 

"  Now  I  have  foand  again  a  home  i^n  eartk  You  wiU  solve 
all  the  mystery  which  hang^  over  mo:  now  I  shaE  kiMMr  the  name 
which  I  ought  to  bear." 

"  Oh  I  thou  dear,  inhappjt  persecuted  child/'  said  the  king,  in 
accents  of  grie£  "  My  whole  power  wiU  net  be  suiBcioBt  to 
repay  thee  for  what  thou  hast  suffered — ^to  give  thee  back  what 
thou  haat  lost.  Bui  thou  shaU  have  a  name  of  which  thou  May'st 
be  proud — thou  shall  have  Si  homo  worthy  of  the  nasM  which  thou 
bearest. 

^Mad^***  contiiioed  he»  tunungto  the  ducfaesa,  ''ka«irnow, 
that  you  hav&  made  your  king  your  everlasting  dabtor,  through  the 
kindness  which  you  have  shown  to  this  child*  la  this  moment  I 
declare  her  to  be  the  sweeteal  happiness  of  my  Ulo.  She  ia  ny 
daughter  ;  and  her  mother  waa  Elizabeth  Backingham,  whoaa  Gad 
called  from  this  world  befoce  I  waa  ablo  to  make  knowa  her  h:ipf 

'<Yoo»  the  king?  Elizabeth,  my  mother  F'  cried  Mavji  and  the 
aurprise  appeared  to  have  dapciyed  her  of  aU  strength.  The  kiaig 
led  her  to  a  conch,  and  affectionately  suppcsted  her«  wlULkt  the  rest 
of  the  party  gave  utterance  to  their  aurprise  at  thia  diacx^^. 

We  can  understand  the  maternal  feelings  which  led  the  duahsn^ 
with  whose  long,  painful  struggles  we  are  acquainted,,  to  hasten  to 
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her  Moved  Biehmondf  aad  press  him  with  «  hepp j  smile  to  her 

heart. 

The  elder  dvcheis  hx^sed  upon  the  scene  with  mate  hnt  intense 
joj ;  fof  the  aament  hi  wluch  Ihe  kmg  had  proelauned  the  Lsdj 
Mary  his  danghter^  had  restored  to  her  the  image  of  her  son  in  its 
virtiie  aaid  parity. 

Bat  both  snrpriie  and  joy  were  soon  tBterrapted ;  for  Biunsey 
appeared,  and  kneeling  solemnly  before  Charles^  who  was  still  snp^ 
porting  his  daughter,  addressed  him  in  the  following  manner : — 

"  A  royal  messenger  has  jnst  arrived  at  this  castle,  commissioned 
respectfully  to  inform  your  majesty,  tiiat  the  long-desired  treasure  is 
come,  and  that  the  soil  of  England  has  at  length  been  trodden  by 
the  royal  Henrietta  of  France,  our  present  queen." 

The  unhappy  Charles  started ;  and  then»  pressing  Mary  to  his 
heart,  tore  himself  away  from  her,  saying, 

^  I  thsnk  yo«,  air,  for  the  joyful  news  which  you  hare  farooi^t 
me.  Yoa  will  oblige  me  by  telliag  me  what  your  wishes  are* 
The  person  who  hrmga  me  such  intelU^^ce  ought  to  haye  no  wish 
anftdfiile^  if  It  be  within  our  power  to  grant  it.  The  moments  of 
my  stay  tre  nuabered,"  added  he,  taming  to  the  dnchess.  ^^  Gnmft 
me  a  short  interview,  my  lady;  I  am  dd»tor  to  yon,  sad  also  to 
this  dear  child;"  and  he  begged  Mary  to  aocompany  them  to 

What  fiassed  in  this  ABterriew  must  pemain  nntold;  but  we  may 
imagfise  mnch  of  what  ooeened  from  the  circomstances  with  wiiicii 
we  hsTe  beeosM  Oieqoainted  during  onr  narrative.  The  king  X0^ 
quested  the  duchess  to  allow  his  child  to  remain  at  Godway  Castle^ 
until  he  had  informed  tht  Princess  Henrietta  of  the  affair,  and  till 
he  eooM  bestow  npon  her  tk$A  rank  to  which  her  birth  entitled 
her. 

Whea  they  retnmcd  to  the  saloon,  Qmrks  si^pnoaebed  Lord 
Biohmond,  and  thus  addaessed  him: 

"  What  yon,  my  lard,  hare  <kme  (w  my  da«^ter  has  deeplj 
toadied  my  liesriu  I  know  o^'  no  i^seat  that  y«on  eonJd  mak» 
whiah  Ifldm«ld!think4ee  hii^  to  gran^  in  retnrn  £pr  ti»  eervkee 
whmh  ]f«a  have  jessdered  her.    Till  sire  meet  t^g^m/"  M»i  h% 
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smiling,  **  yovL  may  continue  the  performance  of  those  chivalrona 
duties  which  you  so  well  understand,  towards  my  daughter.  To 
you,  my  friends,  I  commit  my  child,  Lady  Mary  Stuart;  and  I 
hope  to  receive  you  all  as  guests  at  the  approaching  festival  in 
London." 

Charles  departed,  after  having  bid  farewell  to  all ;  and  his  noble 
form  was  soon  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  train,  surrounded  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  castle. 


chapter;  XXXIX. 

The  herald  had  announced  the  first  lev^  of  the  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  appeared  to  have 
arrived  in  London.  The  people  stood  in  dense  masses  to  witness 
the  spectacle ;  while  among  them  moved  a  procession  of  the  nobles 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  adorned  with  all  the  brilliancy 
to  which  their  rank  and  station  entitled  them. 

The  joyfulness  of  the  youths,  whose  minds  were  filled  with  a 
thousand  bright  hopes,  bore  a  striking  contrast  to  the  quiet  demea- 
nour of  the  elder  part  of  the  train;  who,  knowing  how  such  hopes 
are  often  doomed  to  disappointment,  looked  beyond  this  important 
event,  and  found  in  the  future  many  indications  which  justified  the 
gravity  with  which  they  approached  the  royal  pair. 

The  saloons  of  Whitehall  were  already  filled  with  those  person* 
of  distinction  who  possessed  the  privilege  of  appearing  there. 
Henrietta  of  France  had  an  agreeable  word  or  a  flattering  remark 
ready  for  all  whose  names  were  renowned  in  the  history  of  that 
country  which  was  now  to  be  her  home.  She  appeared  the  ideal  of 
grace  and  beauty,  and  her  bright  eye  seemed  to  promise  a  happy 
reign.  The  old,  grave,  English  barons  could  not  resist  the  youthful 
and  beautiful  queen;  their  intention  of  mistrusting  her,  which  they 
liad  considered  prudent^  was  forgotten  by  nearly  all,  and  an  inyolim- 
• 
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tary  confession  of  hope  escaped  them,  as  they  saw  her  noble  and 
intellectnal  forehead;  while  the  jonng  men  swore  bj  the  hilt  of  their 
swords  to  dedicate  their  lives  to  her — ^more  because  she  was  a  beau- 
tiful woman  than  because  she  was  their  queen. 

Charles  observed  with  pleasure  the  impression  which  his  lovely 
wife  produced.  His  features,  which  were  naturally  stamped  with 
melancholy,  were  now  illumined  by  a  smile  of  satisfaction,  and 
his  whole  demeanour  betokened  a  cheerfulness  which  promised  a 
happy  life  to  the  young  queen.  Yet  somethiug  seemed  occasionally 
to  disquiet  the  royal  pair;  fur  they  looked  from  time  to  time  towards 
the  doors,  through  which  all  the  high  and  mighty  of  the  land 
thronged  to  offer  theu*  homage. 

The  assembly,  whose  whole  attention  was  fixed  upon  the  king 
aud  queen,  soon  perceived  that  they  impatiently  expected  some  par- 
ticular arrival,  and  they  listened  attentively  to  every  name  which 
the  herald  announced.  At  length  a  murmur  of  applause  arose  in 
the  anteroom;  and  presently  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  appeared, 
leading  a  lovely  maiden,  whose  surpassing  beauty  and  gorgeous 
attire  attracted  the  attention  of  all  present. 

The  murmur  of  admiration  which  met  her  ear  as  she  passed 
along  had  given  her  manner  a  slight  tinge  of  bashfulness,  and  caused 
a  d^ep  blush  to  appear  in  her  cheeks.  A  ducal  coronet,  of  the  most 
cosily  gems,  rested  upon  her  dark  tresses  ;  her  purple  velvet 
jirain  was  trimmed  with  the  royal  ermme,  and  borne  by  two  pages 
of  the  king's  household  ;  while  from  under  it,  hung,  in  rich  folds, 
a  dress  of  silver  brooade,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  richest 
jewels. 

She  must  be  one  of  the  royal  house— but  who  was  she  ?  She 
had  never  been  seen  before  ;  and  how  happened  it  that  she  was 
conducted  by  the  Duke  of  Backingham,  who,  to  judge  by  his  proud 
smile,  seemed  to  regard  the  admiration  she  excited  as  a  triumph 
belonging  to  himself. 

They  were  followed  by  the  young  Duke  of  Nottingham,  with  his 
wife,  his  brother,  Lord  Richmond  Derbery,  and  his  uncle,  Archi- 
bald LoFd  Glandford.  The  assembly  were  now  silent  with  expec- 
tation^ as  the  little  train  stopped  at  ^.he  entrance  of  the  audience- 
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diAinber,  while  tba  hanld  pivclained  iMr  anes.  Tie  beealifid 
creature  fleemed  to  lieaitate  a  immieitt*  sad  deep  eantien  appeared 
in  her  eoanieaattoe ;  she  then  raiaed  her  dark  eyea*  aad  loMed  ai 
the  king,  who  had  taken  the  hand  ef  hie  wifio^  and  iras  direcliiig 
her  attention  to  the  atraager. 

The  moat  levelj  aauJe  ilkmined  the  fimtarea  of  the  aiAaowa  : 
she  withdrew  her  hand  from  that  of  Bnddngham,  and,  feqgBliiug 
her  timidity,  atepped  pnindly  im  a  qaeen  oiFer  the  threabeld, 

"  Mary  Staart*  meoe  of  the  Duke  of  Bnekingham  T  cried  tlie 
herald  ;  and  the  aatoniehed  apeetators  beheld  the  TOjal  pair  leave 
ifee  thione,  and  hastoi  towards  die  lady.  They  embraced  her, 
and  then  led  her  bet^en  them  to  the  throne,  em  the  second  si^  of 
which,  and  on  the  left  of  the  qoeen,  a  seat  was  placed,  of  which  she 
took  poBsesmn.  The  I>ake  of  Baddngham  etood.behind  her  ;  and 
the  herald  now  proclaimed  the  famHy  of  Nottingham,  with  the  addi* 
tiim  of  "^  Biehaeond,  Dnlw  of  Gkndford  !" 

Ab  thid  yoaag  dnke  approached  the  tfanme,  the  king  presented 
his  hand  to  kiss ;  and  Lord  Dorset  odfered  hhn  a  chair,  whkh  stood 
one  step  lower  than  that  of.  the  Dacheas  of  BackiBgham. 

The  assembly  soon  discovered  diat  tiiese  two  were  betrothed*  and 
that  ihev  marriage  would  take  pbee  m  the  king's  ehapd  inane- 
diately  after  Ae  lev^  Bat  this  mteliigence  left  rocnn  for  many 
conjectnres,  for  Hie  annoanoement  of  her  name  had  not  satisfied  Hm 
general  cnriosity.  Why  did  she  receive  the  rank  of  a  princess  4^ 
the  blood  royal?  Where  had  die  been  nntil  now  ?  What  position 
would  be  assigned  to  her  in  the  ftttnre  ? 

It  IS  not  to  be  expected  that  these  questions  would  be  corieotfy 
answered :  the  affair  occnpied  the  thoe^ts  of  the  curious  €k  some 
tune;  bat  as  the  parties  concerened  soon  disappeared  from  pnbHc 
view,  all  by  degrees  was  forgotten. 

The  yonng  Dnchess  of  Glandibrd  aooompajiied  her  hnibaod  Co 
Godway  Castle,  and  remained  there  until  the  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  her  mother's  casfile,  and  which  the  king  had  presented  to  the 
noble  pair,  was  ready  lor  th«r  receptisn. 

They  resided  the  greater  part  of  tibe  year  at  Bndraigiiam  Paii^;, 
a  place  Jick  in  hi^y  rec(^ectioas,  n«ar  to  Godway  CaMie,  and 
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where  Charles  often  Tislted  theok  They  seldoift  appeared  afc  court ; 
but  passed  thdr  fires  in  the  aeoiefty  ef  their  immerous  friend^ 
shedding  haj^onesa  on  all  aroimd  thenu 

A  year  snbseqiient  to  these  events^  Maiy  accompaiued  her  friends, 
Olonia  Dorset  and  Lord  Ormond,  to  the  altar ;  and  ear  hercnne  had 
now  no  wish  unfulfilled. 

The  body  of  the  elder  duchess  rested  before  long  in  the  chapel  of 
God  way  Castle :  her  death,  like  her  life,  was  perfect  peace.  This 
also  was  the  portion  of  her  daughter-in-law:  the  thorn  which  had 
marred  the  happiness  of  her  preyious  life  had  been  removed  by  the 
discovery  of  Mary's  birth,  and  she  felt  with  deep  shame  and  repent- 
ance how  cruelly  she  had  mistaken  him  wHom  she  so  devotedly 
loved.  This  deep  repentance  of  an  injustice,  of  which  her  mother- 
in-law,  the  only  person  she  had  confided  in,  never  reminded  her,  ' 
imparted  a  gentleness  to  her  feelings  which  shed  a  mild  light  over  the 
evening  of  her  days. 

Brixton  acceded  to  the  request  of  his  pupil,  and  took  up  his 
abode  at  Buckingham  Park,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
.  life  in  diffusing  happiness  wherever  he  appeared. 

Lanci  was  appointed  ranger  of  the  duke's  woods,  and  received 
the  hand  of  his  beloved  Margaret  * 

Some  years  after  her  marriage,  when  Mary  was  attending  upon 
the  queen,  the  latter  placed,  a  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  from 
France.  Father  Clement  .sent  her  his  blessing  and  Electa's  last 
farewell.  She  died  soon  after  her  reception  in  the  Ursuline  convent 
of  Saint  Clara,  of  which  Father  Clement  was  the  confessor.  Mary 
felt  for  her  that  sorrowful  love  with  which  we  think  of  those  for 
whom  this  world  was  too  cold  and  harsh,  and  who  sink  like  a 
tender  plant  beneath  the  night-frost;  but  who,  we  hope,  are  trans- 
planted to  a  milder  and  more  congenial  soil. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  paid  no  more  attention  to  the  niece  of 
whom  he  had  expected  so  much ;  and  who^.he  considered,  had  com-^« 
mitted  a  folly  by  her  common-place  marriage,  which  had  destroyed 
all  the  inflaence  he  had  hoped  her  noble  bkth  would  have  procured 
her. 
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Lord  Bristol  belongs  to  history :  for  his  lifo  and  iiis  death  are 
epochs  in  the  annals  of  England;— and  we  will  now  take  leave  of 
a  family  whose  present  happiness  is  secured,  without  deeming  it 
necessary  to  inquire  what  part  they  played  in  the  great  tragedy  of 
their  native  land. 
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